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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE     SECOND     E  D I T IX)  N. 


I  AM  very  proud  to  learn  that  a  new  Edition  of  tins  col- 
lection is  required :  And,  as  books  in  three  volumes  are 
understood  to  sell  better  than  hooks  in  four,  I  am  also 
well  pleased  that  it  is  to  appear  in  this  form. 

The  first  suggestion  was,  that  the  retrenchment 
would  be  best  made,  by  leaving  out  the  dullest  fourth  of 
the  original  publication, — without  any  change  in  the 
size  of  the  volumes :  and  the  proposal  appeared  to 
me  so  reasonable,  that  I  readily  undertook  to  point 
out  the  necessary  omissions.  But  I  soon  found  that  I 
had  not  sufficiently  calculated  on  the  natural  weaknesses 
of  an  author.  For,  I  had  scarcely  taken  up  the  expur- 
gatory  pencil,  tiU — patricB  ceddere  manns!  and  I  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  not  Roman  virtue 
enough,  so  to  decimate  the  hapless  issue  of  my  brain.  I 
was  obliged  therefore  to  throw  myself  upon  the  genero- 
sity of  the  Proprietors ;  who,  with  their  wonted  courtesy, 
at  once  consented  to  spare  me  this  sacrifice ;  and  to  ac- 
complish the  requisite  reduction,  by  such  a  multiplication 
of  the  pages  in  each  volume,  as  has  now  enabled  them  to 
compress  the  whole  contents  of  the  former  four  into  the 
present  three. 

Some  old  readers  of  the  Review  have  assured  me,  that 
the  selection,  (which  is  now  again  submitted  to  the 
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public,)  had  been  very  injudiciously  made;  and  several 
have  even  favoured  me  with  hints  for  amending  it,  —  in 
the  event  of  such  an  opportunity  arising  as  has  now  for- 
tunately occurred.  But  I  have  not  courage  enough  to 
avail  myself  of  these  suggestions :  and  feel  that  my  most 
becoming  as  well  as  most  prudent  course  is,  to  abide  by 
the  one  appeal  I  have  so  recently  made  to  the  public  — 
and  to  await  the  sequel  of  that  judgment  which  admits 
of  no  ultimate  question,  and  has  hitherto  been  so  much 
more  favourable  to  me  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect, 

F.J. 

Craigcrook,  Sept  1S46. 


PREFACE. 


\o  reasonable  man,  I  suppose,  could  contemplate  with- 
out alarm,  a  project  for  reprinting,  with  his  name,  a 
long  series  of  miscellaneous  papers  —  written  hastily, 
ill  the  intervals  of  graver  occupations,  and  published 
anonymotisly,  during  the  long  course  of  Forty  preced- 
ing years !  —  especially  if,  before  such  a  suggestion  was 
made,  he  had  come  to  be  placed  in  a  Situation  which 
made  any  recurrence  to  past  indiscretions,  or  rash  judg- 
ments, peculiarly  unbecoming.  I  expect  therefore  to 
be  very  readily  believed,  when  I  say  that  the  project 
of  this  publication  did  not  originate,  and  never  would 
have  originated  with  me:  And  that  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  consent  to  it,  only  after  great  hesitation ; 
and  not  without  misgivings  —  which  have  not  yet  been 
entirely  got  over.  The  true  account  of  the  matter  is 
this. 

The  papers  in  question  are  the  lawful  property,  and 
substantially  at  the  disposal,  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review :  And  they,  having  conceived  an 
opinion  that  such  a  publication  would  be  for  their  ad- 
vantage, expressed  a  strong  desire  that  I  should  allow 
it  to  go  out  with  the  sanction  of  my  name,  and  the 
benefit  of  such  suggestions  as  I  might  be  disj>osed  to 
offer  for  its  improvement:  and  having,  in  the  end,  most 
liberally  agreed  that  I  should  have  the  sole  power  both 
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of  determining  to  what  extent  it  should  be  carried,  and 
also  of  selecting  the  materials  of  which  it  should  be 
composed,  I  was  at  last  persuaded  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
position :  and  this  the  more  readily,  in  consequence  of 
intimation  having  been  received  of  a  similar  publication 
being  in  contemplation  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 

—  over  which,  of  course,  I  could  not,  under  any  arrange- 
ments, expect  to  exercise  the  same  efficient  controul. 

With  all  this  however,  I  still  feel  that  I  am  exposed  to 
the  imputation,  not  only  of  great  presumption,  in  suppos- 
ing that  any  of  these  old  things  could  be  worth  reprinting, 
but  of  a  more  serious  Impropriety,  in  thus  openly  acknow- 
ledging, and  giving  a  voluntary  sanction  to  the  republica- 
tion  (of  some  at  least)  of  the  following  pieces :  And  I  am 
far  fi'om  being  sure  that  there  may  not  be  just  grounds 
for  such  an  imputation.  In  palliation  of  the  offence,  how- 
ever—  if  such  offence  shall  be  taken  —  I  would  beg  leave 
humbly  to  state.  First,  that  what  I  now  venture  to 
reprint,  is  but  a  small  part  —  less  I  believe  than  a  third, 

—  of  what  I  actually  contributed  to  the  Review ;  and. 
Secondly,  that  I  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  select 
from  that  great  mass  —  not  those  articles  which  I  might 
think  most  likely  still  to  attract  notice,  by  boldness  of 
view,  severity  of  remark,  or  vivacity  of  expression  — 
but  those,  much  rather,  which,  by  enforcing  what  ap- 
peared to  me  just  principles  and  useful  opinions,  I 
really  thought  had  a  tendency  to  make  men  happier 
and  better. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  arrogance  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  this  statement  —  and  even  of  the  ridicule 
which  may  attach  to  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  only 
apology  which  I  now  wish  to  make — or  could  seriously 
think  of  making,  for  the  present  publication :  And  if 
it  should  be  thought  utterly  to  fail  me,  I  shall  certainly 
feel  that  I  have  been  betrayed  into  an  act,  not  of  im- 


prudence  merely,  but  of  great  impropriety.  I  trust, 
however,  that  I  shall  not  be  driven  back  on  so  painful 
a  conviction. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  it  is  well  known,  aimed  high 
from  the  beginning :  —  And,  refusing  to  confine  itself  to 
the  humble  task  of  pronouncing  on  the  mere  literary 
merits  of  the  works  that  came  before  it,  professed  to 
go  deeply  into  the  Principles  on  which  its  judgments 
were  to  be  rested ;  as  well  as  to  take  large  and  Original 
views  of  all  the  important  questions  to  which  those 
works  might  relate.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  it  attained  the  end 
it  fumed  at.  Many  errors  there  were,  of  course  —  and 
some  considerable  blunders:  —  abundance  of  indiscre- 
tions, especially  in  the  earlier  numbers;  and  far  too 
many  excesses,  both  of  party  zeal,  overweening  con- 
fidence, and  intemperate  blune.  But  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  sub* 
staotially  succeeded  —  in  familiarising  the  public  mind 
(that  is,  the  minds  of  very  many  individuals)  with 
higher  speculations,  and  sounder  and  larger  views  of  the 
great  objects  of  human  pursmt,  than  had  ever  before 
been  brought  as  effectually  home  to  their  apprehensions ; 
and  also,  in  permanently  raising  the  standard,  and  en- 
creasing  the  influence  of  all  sucb  Occasional  writings ; 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  the  free  States  of  America :  While  it  pro- 
portionally enlarged  the  capacity,  and  improved  the 
relish  of  the  growing  multitudes  to  whom  such  writings 
were  addressed,  for  "  the  stronger  meats "  which  were 
then  first  provided  for  their  digestion. 

With  these  convictions  and  impressions,  it  will  not  I 
think  be  expected,  or  required  of  me,  that  I  should  look 
back  —  from  any  station  —  upon  the  part  I  took  in 
originating  and  conducting  such  a  work,  without  some 
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mixture  of  agreeable  feelings :  And^  while  I  seek  not  to 
decline  my  full  share  of  the  faults  and  follies  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  credit, 
at  the  same  time,  for  some  participation  in  the  Merits 
by  which  these  were,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  re- 
deemed or  atoned  for. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  farther  to  state,  in  what  par- 
ticular department,  and  generally,  on  account  of  what, 
I  should  most  wish  to  claim  a  ^are  of  those  merits,  I 

/should  certainly  say,  that  it  was  by  having  constantly 
endeavoured  to  combine  Ethical  precepts  with  Literary 
Criticism,  and  earnestly  sought  to  impress  my  readers 
with  a  sense,  both  of  the  close  connection  between  sound 
Intellectual  attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of  Duty 
and  Enjoyment ;  and  of  the  just  and  ultimate  subor* 
dination  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  praise  in  short 
to  which  I  aspire,  and  to  merit  which  I  am  conscious  that 
my  efforts  were  most  constantly  directed,  is,  that  I  have, 
more  uniformly  and  earnestly  than  any  preceding  critic, 
made  the  Moral  tendencies  of  the  works  under  consi- 
deration a  leading  subject  of  discussion ;  and  neglected 
no  opportunity,  in  reviews  of  Poems  and  Novels  as  well 
as  of  graver  productions,  of  elucidating  the  true  con* 
stituents  of  human  happiness  and  virtue :  and  combat- 
ing those  besetting  prejudices  and  errors  of  opinion 
which  appear  so  often  to  withhold  men  from  the  path 
of  their  duty  —  or  to  array  them  in  foolish  and  fatal 
hostility  to  each  other.  I  cannot,  of  course,  do  more,  in 
this  place,  than  intimate  this  proud  claim :  But  for  the 
proof —  or  at  least  the  explanation  of  it,  —  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  refer  to  the  greater  part  of  the  papers  that 
follow. 

I  wrote  the  first  article  in  the  first  Number  of  the 
Review,  in  October,  1802 :  —  and  sent  my  last  contribu- 


tion  to  it,  in  October,  1840 !  It  ia  a  long  period,  to  have 
persevered  in  well — or  in  ill  doing!  But  I  was  by 
no  means  equally  alert  in  the  service  during  all  the 
intermediate  time.  I  was  sole  Editor,  from  1803  till 
late  in  1829 ;  and  during  that  period  was  no  doubt 
a  large  and  regular  contributor.  In  that  last  year, 
however,  I  received  the  great  honour  of  being  elected, 
by  my  brethren  of  the  Bar,  to  the  office  of  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates: — When  it  immediately 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  quite  fitting  that  the 
official  head  of  a  great  Law  Corporation  should 
continue  to  be  the  conductor  of  what  might  be  fairly 
enough  represented  as,  in  many  respects,  a  Party 
Journal :  and  I  consequently  withdrew  at  once  and  al- 
together from  the  management* : — which  has  ever  since 
been  in  such  hands,  as  can  have  left  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  its  success,  no  cause  to  regret  my  retirement. 
Bat  I  should  not  have  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this 
resignation,  nor  felt  that  I  had  redeemed  the  pledge  of 
neutrality  I  meant  to  give  by  it,  if  I  had  not  at  the 
Bame  time  substantially  ceased  to  contribute  to,  or  to 
concern  myself,  in  any  way,  with  the  conduct  or  future 
fortunes  of  the  Review.  I  wrote  nothing  for  it,  accord- 
ingly, for  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to  1829:  and 

*  For  my  own  sake  in  part,  but  principally  for  the  lionour  of  my 
Conserratire  Brethren  who  ultimately  concurred  in  my  Ajipointment, 
I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  this  rcaignatioo  was  in  no  degree  a  matter 
of  compromise  or  arrangement,  with  a  view  to  that  appointment : — the 
fact  being,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  gave  no  hint  of  my  purpose,  in  any 
quarter,  till  after  the  election  was  over — or  at  all  events  till  after  the 
witbdrAwal  of  the  learned  and  distingutsbed  Person  who  had  been  put 
in  nomination  against  roc,  had  made  it  certain  that  my  return  would 
be  unanimous.  His  perseverance,  I  doubt  not,  might  have  enilangcred 
that  result:  For,  though  considerably  my  junior,  his  eminence  in  the 
profeasion  was,  even  then  I  believe,  quite  equal  to  mine.  But  ho 
gsneroitsly  deferred  to  my  Seniority. 
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during  the  whole  fourteen  years  that  have  since  elapsed, 
have  sent  in  all  but  Four  papers  to  that  work — none 
of  them  on  political  subjects.  I  ceased,  in  reality  to  be 
a  contributor,  in  1829. 

In  a  professed  Reprint  of  former  publications  I  did 
not  of  course  think  myself  entitled  to  make  (and  ac- 
cordingly I  have  not  made)  any  change  in  the  substance 
of  what  was  originally  published — nor  even  in  the 
expression,  except  where  a  slight  verbal  correction 
seemed  necessary,  to  clear  the  meaning,  or  to  remedy 
some  mere  slip  of  the  pen.  I  have  not  however  held 
myself  equally  precluded  from  making  occasional  re- 
trenchments from  the  papers  as  they  first  appeared; 
though  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the  citations  that 
had  been  given  from  the  books  reviewed — at  least  in 
the  first  two  of  these  volumes :  But  notice,  I  believe, 
is  given  of  all  the  considerable  omissions — (with  some 
intimation  of  the  reasons) — in  the  places  where  they 
occur. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  Arrangement  of  the 
pieces  composing  this  collection,  I  have  not  followed,  in 
any  degree,  the  Chronological  order  of  the  original  publi- 
cations: though  the  actual  date  of  its  first  appearance  is 
prefixed  to  each  paper.  The  great  extent  and  very  mis- 
cellaneous nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  seemed  to 
make  such  a  course  ineligible;  and  rather  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  a  distribution  with  reference  to  these 
subjects.  I  have  now  attempted  therefore  to  class  them 
under  a  few  general  Heads  or  titles,  with  a  view  to  such 
a  connection:  And,  though  not  very  artificially  digested, 
or  strictly  adhered  to,  I  think  the  convenience  of  most 
readers  will  be  found  to  have  been  consulted  by  this 
arrangement.  The  particular  papers  in  each  group  or 
division,  have  also  been  placed  in  the  order,  rather  of 


their  natural  dependence,  or  analogy  to  each  other,  than 
of  the  times  when  they  were  respectively  written.  I 
am  now  sensible  that,  by  adopting  this  plan,  I  have 
brought  more  strikingly  into  view,  the  repetitions,  as 
well  as  the  discrepancies  and  small  inconsistencies, 
which  I  take  to  be  incident  to  this  kind  of  writing. 
But  this  is  a  reproach,  or  disadvantage,  to  which  I 
must  be  content  to  submit:  and  from  which  I  do  no, 
apprehend  that  I  shall  have  much  to  suffer,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  good-natured  readers.  There  are  many  more 
important  matters  as  to  which  I  am  conscious  that  I 
shall  need  all  their  indulgence :  But  to  which  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  not  he  prudent, 
now  to  direct  their  attention. 

Before  cloung  this  notice,  there  is  a  little  matter 
as  to  which  several  of  my  friends  have  suggested  that  I 
ought  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  on  explanation. 
My  own  first  impression  was,  that  this  was  unnecessary; 
and,  but  for  the  illustrious  name  which  is  connected 
with  the  subject,  I  should  still  be  of  that  opinion.  As 
it  b,  I  cannot  now  refuse  to  say  a  few  words  on  it. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  there  are  (at  page  219.)  several  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  of  Sir  Walter  to  Mr.  George  Ellis, 
dated  in  December,  1808,  and  referring  among  other 
things  to  the  projected  establishment  of  the  Quarterly 
Review:  in  connection  with  which  topic,  the  following 
passage  occurs: — "  Jeffrey  has  offered  terms  of  pacifi- 
"  cation — engaging  that  no  party  politics  should  again 
"  appear  in  his  Review.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  now 
"  too  late ;  and  reminded  him  that  I  had  often  pointed 
"  out  to  him  the  consequences  of  letting  his  work  be- 
"  come  a  party  tool.  He  said,  he  did  not  care  for  the 
"  consequences :  There  were  but  four  men  he  feared  as 
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"  opponents,  &c.     All  this  was  in  great  good  humour. 
*'  He  has  no  suspicion  of  our  Review  whatever." 

Now  though  I  have  no  particular  recollection  of  the 
conversation  here  alluded  to,  and  should  never  dream, 
at  any  rate,  of  setting  up  any  recollection  of  so  distant 
^  i  an  occurrence  in  opposition  to  a  contemporary  record  of 
it  by  such  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott — I  feel  myself  fully 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  words  I  have  put  in  italics 
are  calculated  to  convey  an  inaccurate  impression  of  any 
thing  I  could  possibly  have  said  on  that  occasion; — and 
that  I  am  morally  certain  that  I  never  offered  to  come 
under  anysuch  engagement  as  these  words,  in  their  broad 
and  unqualified  sense,  would  seem  to  imply.     Of  course, 
I  impute  no  intentional  misrepresentation  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Of  that  he  was  as  incapable,  as  I  trust  I  am  of  the 
baseness  of  making  the  imputation.     Neither  can  I  think 
it  possible  that  he  should  have  misimderstood  me  at  the 
time.     But  in  hastily  writing  a  familiar  letter  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  has  expressed  himself  inaccurately — 
or  at  least  imperfectly  —  and  used  words  which  convey 
a  far  larger  and  more  peremptory  meaning  than  truly 
belonged  to  any  thing  I  could  have  uttered.     My  reasons 
for  this  conviction  I  think  may  be  stated,  to  the  satis- 
faction even  of  those  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  may  yet  be  unknown. 

My  first  reason  is,  that  I  most  certainly  had  no  poicer 
to  come  under  any  such  engagement,  without  the  consent 
of  the  original  and  leading  Contributors — from  whom 
no  such  consent  could  then  have  been  expected.  I  was 
not  the  Proprietor  of  the  work — nor  the  representative, 
in  any  sense,  of  the  proprietors — but  merely  the  chosen 
(and  removeable)  manager  for  the  leading  contributors ; 
the  greater  part  of  whom  certainly  then  looked  upon 
the  Political  influence  of  the  Re\iew,  as  that  which  gave 
it  its  chief  value  and  importance.     This  condition  of 


things  was  matter  of  notoriety  at  Edinburgh  at  the 
time.  But  at  all  events,  nobody  was  more  thoroughly 
aware  of  it  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  has  himself 
inentioncd,  in  tlie  passage  already  quoted,  that  he  had 
frequently  before  remonstrated  iivith  me  on  what  he 
thought  the  intemperate  tone  of  some  of  our  poUtical 
articles :  and  though  I  generally  made  the  best  defence 
I  could  for  them,  I  distinctly  remember  more  than  one  / 
occasion  on  which,  after  admitting  that  the  youthfiil ' 
ardour  of  some  of  our  associates  had  carried  them  far- 
ther than  I  could  approve  of,  I  begged  him  to  consider 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  always  to  repress  this 

—  and  to  remember  that  I  was  but  a  Feudal  monarch, 
who  had  but  a  slender  controul  over  his  greater  Barons 

—  and  really  could  not  prevent  them  from  occasionally 
waging  a  little  private  war,  upon  griefs  or  resentments 
of  their  own,  I  am  as  certain  of  ha\-ing  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment,  and  used  this  illustration  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  I  am  of  my  o^vn  existence. 

But  in  the  next  place  it  requires  no  precise  recol- 
lection of  words  or  occasions,  to  enable  me  now  to  say, 
that,  neither  in  1808,  nor  for  long  periods  Ijefore  and 
after,  did  my  party  principles  (or  prejudices  or  predilec- 
tions) sit  so  loosely  upon  me,  as  that  I  should  ever  have 
agpee<l  to  lay  them  aside,  or  to  desist  from  theirassertion, 
merely  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  contributor  (how- 
ever distiiij^uished ),  to  what  would  then  have  been  a 
mere  literary  undertaking.  For  the  value  I  then  set  on 
those  principles  I  may  still  venture  to  n-fer  to  twenty- 
five  years  spent  as  their  uncompromising  mlvocatc  —  at 
the  hazard  at  least,  if  not  to  the  injury,  of  my  per- 
sonal and  professional  interests.  I  have  no  wish  at  this 
moment  to  recall  the  particulars  of  that  advocacy:  Hut 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  if,  in  Docemlicr,  1808,  1 
could  have  bargaine<l  to  di'si^t  fn)m  it,  oml  to  sUence 
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the  Edinburgh  Review  as  an  organ  of  party j  I  might 
have  stipulated  for  somewhat  higher  advantages  than 
the  occasional  co-operation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (for  he 
never  was  a  regular  contributor  even  to  the  Quarterly) 
in  a  work  in  which  I  had  little  interest  beyond  that  of 
commanding  a  ready  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of 
my  own  favoured  opinions. 

All  this  rests,  it  will  be  observed,  not  upon  the  terms 
of  any  particular  conversation,  which  might  of  course  be 
imperfectly  remembered  —  but  upon  my  own  certain 
knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  I  was  actuated  for 
a  long  course  of  years ;  and  which  I  cannot  but  think  were 
then  indicated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  overt  acts,  to 
make  it  easy  to  establish  the  mastery  they  exercised  over 
me,  by  extrinsic  evidence,  if  necessary.  If  the  prevalence 
of  thesfe  principles,  however,  is  plainly  inconsistent  with 
the  literal  accuracy  of  the  passage  in  question,  or  the 
fact  of  my  having  actually  made  such  an  offer  as  is  there 
mentioned,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  conclude  that  the 
statement  in  that  passage  is  inaccurate ;  and  that  a  care- 
less expression  has  led  to  an  incorrect  representation  of 
the  fact. 

And  here  also  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  tenor,  not  of  one  but 
of  many  conversations  with  Sir  Walter,  in  which  he 
was  directly  apprised  of  the  impossibility  (  even  if  I  could 
have  desired  it)  of  excluding  politics  (which  of  course 
could  mean  nothing  but  party  politics)  from  the  Review. 
The  undue  preponderance  of  such  articles  in  that  journal 
was  a  frequent  subject  of  remonstrance  with  him :  and  I 
perfectly  remember  that,  when  urging  upon  me  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  Literature  our  great  staple,  and  only 
indulging  occasionally  in  those  more  exciting  discussions, 
I  have  repeatedly  told  him  that,  with  the  political  in- 
fluence we  had  already  acquired,  this  was  not  to  be  ex- 


pected  —  and  that  by  auch  a  course  the  popularity  and 
authority  of  the  Review  would  be  fatally  impaired,  even 
for  its  literary  judgments  :  —  and  upon  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, I  am  quite  certain  that  I  made  use  of  this  ex- 
pression to  him,  —  "  The  Review,  in  short,  has  but  two 
legs  to  stand  on.  Literature  no  doubt  is  one  of  them :  I 
But  its  Right  leg  is  Politics."  Of  this  I  have  the  cleareat  \/ 
recollection.  / 

I  have  dwelt  too  long,  I  fear,  on  this  slight  but  some- 
what painful  incident  of  my  early  days.  But  I  cannot 
finally  take  leave  of  it  without  stating  my  own  strong 
conviction  of  what  must  have  actually  passed  on  the 
occasion  so  often  referred  to ;  and  of  the  way  in  which 
I  conceive  my  illustrious  friend  to  have  been  led  to  the 
inaccuracy  I  have  already  noticed,  in  his  report  of  it.  I 
have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
recollection  of  this  particular  conversation :  But  com- 
bining the  details  which  are  given  in  Sir  Walter's  letter, 
with  my  certain  knowledge  of  the  tenor  of  many  previous 
conversations  on  the  same  subject,  I  have  now  little 
doubt  that,  after  deprecating  Ms  threatened  secession 
from  our  ranks,  I  acknowledged  my  regret  at  tlie  need- 
less asperity  of  some  of  our  recent  diatnbes  on  po- 
litics —  expressed  my  own  disapprobation  of  violence 
and  personality  in  such  discussions  —  and  engaged  to  do 
what  I  could  to  repress  or  avoid  such  excesses  for  the 
future.  It  is  easy,  1  think,  to  see  how  this  engagement 
—  to  discourage,  so  far  as  my  influence  went,  all  viohiit 
and  unfair  party  politic^,  —  might  be  represented,  in 
Sir  Walter's  brief  and  summary  report,  as  an  engage- 
ment to  avoid  party  politics  altogether : — the  inaccuracy 
amounting  only  to  the  omission  of  a  quultfication,  —  to 
which  he  probably  ascribed  less  innx»rtance  than  truly 
Ixilonged  to  it. 

Other  imputations,  I  am  aware,  have  l)cen  publicly 
a  2 
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made  against  me,  far  heavier  than  this  which  has 
tempted  me  into  so  long  an  explanation.  But  with 
these  I  do  not  now  concern  myself:  And,  as  they  never 
gave  me  a  moment's  anxiety  at  the  time,  so  I  am  now 
contented  to  refer,  for  their  refutation,  to  the  tenor  of  all 
I  have  ever  written,  and  the  testimony  of  all  to  whom  I 
have  been  personally  known.  With  any  thing  bearing 
the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  however,  the  case  is 
different :  And  when,  from  any  statement  of  his,  I  feel 
that  I  may  be  accused,  even  of  the  venial  offences  of 
assuming  a  power  which  did  not  truly  belong  to  me 
—  or  of  being  too  ready  to  compromise,  my  political 
opinions,  from  general  love  to  literature  or  deference  to 
individual  genius,  I  think  myself  called  upon  to  offer  all 
the  explanations  in  my  power :  —  While  I  do  not  stoop 
to  meet,  even  with  a  formal  denial,  the  absurd  and 
degrading  charges  with  which  I  have  been  occasionally 
assailed,  by  persons  of  a  different  description. 


F.  JEFFREY. 


Craigcrook, 
lOth  November,  1843. 
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(Mat,  1811.) 

Euayi  on  the  Nature  and  Principletof  Tatte. — By  Akchibald 
ALisoy,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.,  Prebendary  of  Sarum'.&c  2volfl. 
8yo. 

There  are  few  parts  of  our  nature  which  have  given 
more  trouble  to  philosophers,  or  appeared  more  simple  to 
the  unreflecting,  than  the  perceptions  we  have  of  Beauty, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  these  are  presented 
to  us.  If  we  ask  one  of  the  latter  (and  larger)  class, 
what  beauty  is  ?  we  shall  most  probably  be  answered, 
that  it  is  what  makes  things  pleasant  to  look  at ;  and  if 
we  remind  him  that  many  other  things  are  called  and 
perceived  to  be  beautiful,  besides  objects  of  sight,  and 
ask  how,  or  by  what  faculty  he  supposes  that  we  dis- 
tinguish such  objects,  we  must  generally  be  satisfied 
with  hearing  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  us  capable 
of  such  a  perception.  The  science  of  mind  may  not 
appear  to  be  much  advanced  by  these  responses ;  and 
yet,  if  it  could  be  made  out,  as  some  have  alleged,  tliat 
our  perception  of  beauty  was  a  simple  sensation,  like 
our  perception  of  colour,  and  that  the  fiiculty  of  taste 
was  an  original  and  distinct  sense,  like  that  of  seeing 

*  The  greater  piu-t  of  this  paper  waa  fint  printed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  May,  181 1  ;  but  was  afterwards  conaidcrably  enlarged,  and 
inserted  as  a  separate  article  (under  the  word  Beautt)  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Encyelopadia  Britanniea,  published  in  1824,  and  subse- 
quentlj  incorporated  into  the  new  edition  of  that  great  work  in  1841, 
from  which  it  i«  now  reprinted  in  its  complete  form,  hy  the  liberal 
allowance  of  the  proprietors. 
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or  hearing ;  this  would  be  truly  the  only  account  that 
could  be  given,  either  of  the  sense  or  of  its  object;  — 
and  all  that  we  could  do,  in  investigating  the  nature  of 
the  latter,  would  be  to  ascertain  and  enumerate  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  found  to  indicate  itself 
to  its  appropriate  organ.  All  that  we  can  say  of  colour, 
if  we  consider  it  very  strictly,  is,  that  it  is  that  property 
in  objects  by  which  they  make  themselves  known  to 
the  faculty  of  sight ;  and  the  faculty  of  sight  can  scarcely 
be  defined  in  any  other  way  than  as  that  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  discover  the  existence  of  colour.  AVhen 
we  attempt  to  proceed  farther,  and,  on  being  asked  to 
define  what  green  or  red  is,  say  that  green  is  the  colour 
of  grass,  and  red  of  roses  or  of  blood,  it  is  plain  that 
we  do  not  in  any  respect  explain  the  nature  of  those 
colours,  but  only  aive  instances  of  their  occurrence ; 
and  that  one  who  nad  never  seen  the  objects  referred 
to,  could  learn  nothing  whatever  from  these  pretended 
definitions.  Complex  ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
compound  emotions,  may  always  be  defined,  and  ex- 
plained *o  a  certain  extent,  by  enumerating  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  made  up,  or  resolving  them  into  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed :  and  we  may  thus 
acquire,  not  only  a  substantial,  though  limited,  know- 
ledge of  their  nature,  but  a  practical  power  in  their 
regulation  or  production. 

It  becomes  of  importance,  therefore,  in  the  very  out- 
set of  this  inquiry,  to  consider  whether  our  sense  of 
beauty  be  really  a  simple  sensation,  like  some  of  those 
we  have  enumerated,  or  a  compound  or  derivative  feel- 
ing, the  sources  or  elements  of  which  may  be  investi- 
gated and  ascertained.  If  it  be  the  former,  we  have 
then  only  to  refer  it  to  the  peculiar  sense  or  faculty  of 
which  it  is  the  object ;  and  to  determine,  by  repeated 
observation,  under  what  circumstances  that  sense  is 
called  into  action :  but  if  it  be  the  latter,  we  shall  have  to 
proceed,  by  a  joint  process  of  observation  and  reflection, 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  primary  feelings  to  which  it 
may  be  referred ;  and  by  what  peculiar  modification  of 
them  it  is  produced  and  distinguished.     We  are  not 
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quite  prepared,  as  yet,  to  exhaust  the  whole  of  this  im- 
portant discussion,  to  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn in  the  sequel  of  our  inquiry ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  - 
order  to  explain  and  to  set  forth,  in  their  natural  order, 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded,  to 
state  here,  in  a  very  few  words,  one  or  two  of  the  most 
obvious,  and,  as  we  think,  decisive  objections  against  the 
notion  of  beauty  being  a  simple  sensation,  or  the  object 
of  a  separate  and  peculiar  facidty. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  considerable,  is  the  — 
want  of  agreement  as  to  the  presence  and  existence  \ 
of  beauty  in  particular  objects,  among  men  whose  or- 
ganization ia  perfect,  and  who  are  plainly  possessed  of 
the  faculty,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  beauty  is 
discerned.  Now,  no  such  thing  happens,  we  imagine, 
or  can  be  conceived  to  happen,  in  the  case  of  any  other 
simple  sensation,  or  the  exercise  of  any  other  distinct 
fiiculty.  Where  one  man  sees  light,  all  men  who  have 
eyes  sec  light  also.  All  men  allow  grass  to  be  green, 
and  sugar  to  be  sweet,  and  ice  to  be  cold;  and  the 
unavoidable  inference  from  any  apparent  disagreement  I 
in  such  matters  necessarily  is,  that  the  party  is  insane, 
or  entirely  destitute  of  the  sense  or  organ  concerned  in 
the  perception.  With  regard  to  beauty,  however,  it  is 
obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
One  man  sees  it  perpetually,  where  to  another  it  is 
quite  invisible,  or  even  where  its  reverse  seems  to  be 
conspicuous.  Nor  is  this  o^nng  to  the  insensibility  of 
either  of  the  parties ;  for  the  same  contrariety  exists 
where  both  are  keenly  alive  to  the  influences  of  the 
beauty  they  respectively  discern.  A  Chinese  or  African 
lover  would  probably  see  nothing  at  all  attractive  in  a  • 
belle  of  Lonaon  or  Paris ;  and,  undoubtedly,  an  elegans 
formarum  spectator  from  either  of  those  cities  would 
discover  nothing  but  deformity  in  the  Venus  of  the  Hot- 
tentots. A  little  distance  in  time  often  produces  the  same 
eflTects  as  distance  in  place; — the  gardens,  the  furniture,' 
the  dress,  which  appeared  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  our 
grandfathers,  are  odious  and  ridiculous  in  ours.  Nay, 
the  difference  of  rank,  education,  or  employments,  gives 
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rise  to  the  same  diversity  of  sensation.  The  little  shop- 
keeper sees  a  beauty  in  his  roadside  box,  and  in  the 
staring  tile  roof,  wooden  lions,  and  cUpped  boxwood, 
which  strike  horror  into  the  soul  of  the  student  of  the 
picturesque ;  while  he  is  transported  in  surveying  the 
fragments  of  ancient  sculpture,  which  are  nothing  but 
ugly  masses  of  mouldering  stone,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  admirer  of  neatness.  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
multiply  instances,  since  the  fact  admits  of  no  contra- 

•^  diction.  But  how  can  we  believe  that  beauty  is  the 
object  of  a  peculigtr  sense  or  faculty,  when  persons 
undoubtedly  possessed^  of  the  faculty,  and  even  in  an 
eminent  degree,  can  discover  nothing  of  it  in  objects 
where  it  is  distinctly  felt  and  perceived  by  others  with 
the  same  use  of  the  faculty  ? 

C*^  This  one  consideration,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  con- 
clusive against  the  supposition  of  beauty  being  a  real 
property  of  objects,  addressing  itself  to  the  power  of 
■^  taste  as  a  separate  sense  or  laculty ;  and  it  seems  to 
point  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  sense  of  it 
is  the  result  of  other  more  elementary  feelings,  into 

Lvwhich  it  may  be  analysed  or  resolved.  A  second  objec- 
tion, however,  if  possible  of  still  greater  force,  is  sug- 
gested, by  considering  the  prodigious  and  almost  infinite 
variety  of  things  to  which  this  property  of  beauty  is 
ascribed ;  and  the  impossibility  of  imagining  any  one 
inherent  quality  which  can  belong  to  them  all,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  possess  so  much  unity  as  to  pass 
universally  by  the  same  name,  and  be  recognised  as  the 
peculiar  object  of  a  separate  sense  or  faculty.  All 
simple  qualities  that  are  perceived  in  any  one  object,  are 
immediately  recognised  to  be  the  same^  when  they  are 
again  perceived  in  another;  and  the  objects  in  which 
they  are  thus  perceived  are  at  once  felt  so  far  to  re- 
semble each  other,  and  to  partake  of  the  same  nature. 
Thus  snow  is  seen  to  be  white,  and  chalk  is  seen  to  be 
white;  but  this  is  no  sooner  seen,  than  the  two  sub- 
stances, however  unlike  in  other  respects,  are  felt  at 
once  to  have  this  quality  in  common,  and  to  resemble 
each  other  completely  in  all  that  relates  to  the  quality  of 
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colour,  and  the  sense  of  seeing.  But  is  this  felt,  or 
could  it  even  be  intelligibly  asserted,  with  ]?egard  to  the 
quality  of  beauty  ?  Take  even  a  limited  and  specific 
sort  of  beauty, — for  instance,  the  beauty  of  form.  The 
fonn  of  a  fine  tree  is  beautiful,  and  the  form  of  a  fine 
woman,  and  the  form  of  a  column,  and  a  vase,  and  a 
chandelier.  Yet  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  form  of  a 
woman  has  any  thing  in  commoD  with  that  of  a  tree  or 
a  temple  ?  or  to  which  of  the  senses  by  which  forms  are 
distinguished  can  it  be  supposed  to  appear  that  they 
have  any  resemblance  or  affinity  ? 

The  matter,  however,  becomes  stiU  more  inextricable 
when  we  recollect  that  beauty  does  not  belong  merely 
to  forms  or  colours,  but  to  sounds,  and  perhaps  to  the 
objects  of  other  senses;  nay,  that  in  all  languages  and 
in  all  nations,  it  is  not  supposed  to  reside  exclusively  in 
material  objects,  but  to  belong  also  to  sentiments  and 
ideas,  and  intellectual  and  moral  existences.  Not  only 
is  a  tree  beautiful,  as  well  as  a  palace  or  a  waterfall ; 
but  a  poem  is  beautiful,  and  a  theorem  in  mathematics, 
and  a  contrivance  in  mechanics.  But  if  things  intellec- 
tual and  totally  segregated  from  matter  may  thus  possess 
beauty,  how  can  it  possibly  be  a  quality  of  material 
objects  ?  or  what  sense  or  faculty  can  that  be,  whose 
proper  office  it  is  to  intimate  to  us  the  existence  of  some 
property  which  is  common  to  a  flower  and  a  demonstra- 
tion, a  valley  and  an  eloquent  discourse  ? 

The  only  answer  which  occurs  to  this  is  plainly 
enough  a  bad  one ;  but  the  statement  of  it,  and  of  its 
insufficiency,  will  serve  better,  perhaps,  than  any  thing 
else,  to  develope  the  actual  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
and  the  true  state  of  the  question  with  regard  to  them. 
It  may  be  said,  then,  in  answer  to  the  questions  we  have 
suggested  above,  that  all  these  objects,  however  various 
and  dissimilar,  agree  at  least  in  being  agreeable,  and  that 
this  agreecMeness,  which  is  the  only  quality  they  pos- 
sess in  common,  may  probably  be  the  beauty  which 
is  ascribed  to  them  all.  Now,  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  such  discussions,  it  would  l)e  quite  enough  to 
reply,  that  though  the   agreeablcness   of  such  objects 
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depend  plainly  enough  upon  their  beauty,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  but  quite  the  contrary,  that  their  beauty 
depends  upon  their  agreeableness ;  the  latter  being  the 
more  comprehensive  or  generic  term,  under  which  beauty 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  species.  Its  nature,  therefore, 
is  no  more  explained,  nor  is  less  absurdity  substantially 
committed,  by  saying  that  things  are  beautiful  because 
they  are  agreeable,  than  if  we  were  to  give  the  same 
explanation  of  the  sweetness  of  sugar ;  for  no  one,  we 
suppose,  will  dispute,  that  though  it  be  very  true  that 
sugar  is  agreeable  because  it  is  sweet,  it  would  be  mani- 
festly preposterous  to  say  that  it  was  sweet  because  it 
was  agreeable.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those  who 
wish  or  require  to  be  more  regularly  initiated  in  these 
mysteries,  we  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  seems  evident,  that  agree- 
ableness, in  general,  cannot  be  the  same  with  beauty, 
because  there  are  very  many  things  in  the  highest  de- 
gree agreeable,  that  can  in  no  sense  be  called  beautiful. 
Moderate  heat,  and  savoury  food,  and  rest,  and  exercise, 
are  agreeable  to  the  body  ;  but  none  of  these  can  be 
called  beautiful ;  and  among  objects  of  a  higher  class, 
the  love  and  esteem  of  others,  and  fame,  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  health,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  are  all 
eminently  agreeable;  but  not  at  all  beautiful,  accord- 
ing to  any  intelligible  use  of  the  word.  It  is  plainly 
quite  absurd,  therefore,  to  say  that  beauty  consists  in 
agreeableness,  without  specifying  in  consequence  of  what 
it  is  agreeable, — or  to  hold  that  any  thing  whatever  is 
taught  as  to  its  nature,  by  merely  classing  it  among  our 
pleasurable  emotions. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  we  may  remark,  that 
among  all  the  objects  that  are  agreeable,  whether  they 
.are  also  beautiful  or  not,  scarcely  any  two  are  agreeable 
on  account  of  the  same  qualities,  or  even  suggest  their 
agreeableness  to  the  same  faculty  or  organ.  Most  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  resemblance  or  affinity  whatever  be- 
tween the  qualities  which  make  a  peach  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  a  beautiful  statue  to  the  eye ;  which  soothe  us 
in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  or  delight  us  in  a  philoso- 
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phical  discovery.  The  truth  is,  that  agrceableness  is 
not  properly  a  quality  of  any  object  whatsoever,  but  the 
effect  or  result  of  certain  qualities,  the  nature  of  which, 
in  every  particular  instance,  we  can  generally  define 
pretty  exactly,  or  of  which  we  know  at  least  mth  cer- 
tainty that  they  manifest  themselves  respectively  to  some 
one  particular  sense  or  faculty,  and  to  no  other ;  and  con- 
sequently it  would  be  just  as  obviously  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose a  faculty  or  organ,  whose  office  it  was  to  perceive 
agrceableness  in  general,  as  to  suppose  that  agrceableness 
was  a  distinct  quality  that  could  thus  be  perceived. 

The  class  of  agreeable  objects,  thanks  to  the  bounty 
of  Providence,  is  exceedingly  large.  Certain  things  are 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  others  to  the  smell  and  to 
the  touch.  Some  again  are  agreeable  to  our  faculty  of 
imagination,  or  to  our  understanding,  or  to  our  moral 
feelings  ;  and  none  of  all  these  we  co^  beautiful.  But 
there  are  others  which  we  do  call  beautiful  j  and  those 
we  say  are  agreeable  to  our  faculty  of  taste ;  —  but  when 
we  come  to  ask  what  is  the  faculty  of  taste,  and  what 
are  the  qualities  which  recommend  the  subjects  to  that 
faculty  ? — we  have  no  such  answer  to  give ;  and  find 
ourselves  just  where  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  embarrassed  with  all  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  prodigious  diversity  of  objects  which  seem  to 
possess  these  qualities. 

We  know  pretty  well  what  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  or 
hearing ;  or,  at  least,  we  know  that  what  is  agreeable  to 
one  of  those  faculties,  has  no  eflfect  whatever  on  the  other. 
We  know  that  bright  colours  afford  no  delight  to  the 
ear,  nor  sweet  tones  to  the  eye  ;  and  are  therefore  per- 
fectly assured  that  the  qualities  which  make  the  visible 
objects  agreeable,  cannot  be  the  same  with  those  which 
give  pleasure  to  the  ear.  But  it  is  by  the  eye  and  by 
the  ear  that  ail  material  beauty  is  perceived ;  and  yet 
the  beauty  which  discloses  itself  to  these  two  separate 
senses,  and  consequently  mu.9t  depend  upon  qualities 
which  have  no  sort  of  affinity,  is  supposed  to  be  one  dis- 
tinct quality,  and  to  be  perceived  by  a  peculiar  sense  or 
faculty !     The  perplexity  becomes  still  greater  when  we 
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think  of  the  beauty  of  poems  or  theorems,  and  endeavour 
to  imagine  what  qualities  they  can  possess  in  common 
with  the  agreeable  modifications  of  light  or  of  sound. 

It  is  in  these  considerations  undoubtedly  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  subject  consists.  The  faculty  of  taste, 
plainly,  is  not  a  faculty  like  any  of  the  external  senses, 
the  range  of  whose  objects  is  limited  and  precise,  as 
well  as  the  qualities  by  which  they  are  gratified  or 
oflFended ;  and  beauty,  accordingly,  is  discovered  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  objects,  among  which  it  seems,  at  first 
sight,  impossible  to  discover  any  other  bond  of  connec- 
tion. Yet  boundless  as  their  diversity  may  appear,  it 
is  plain  that  they  must  resemble  each  other  in  somethina. 
and  in  something  more  definite  and  definable  than  meiJj 
in  being  agreeable ;  since  they  are  all  classed  together, 
in  every  tongue  and  nation,  under  the  common  appel- 
lation of  beautiful,  and  are  felt  indeed  to  produce  emo- 
tions in  the  mind  that  have  some  sort  of  kindred  or 
affinity.  The  words  beauty  and  beautiful,  in  short,  do 
and  must  mean  something ;  and  are  universally  felt  to 
mean  something  much  more  definite  than  agreeableness 
or  gratification  in  general :  and  while  it  is  confessedly  by 
no  means  easy  to  describe  or  define  what  that  some- 
thing is,  the  force  and  clearness  of  our  perception  of  it 
is  demonstrated  by  the  readiness  with  which  we  deter- 
mine, in  any  particular  instance,  whether  the  object  of 
a  given  pleasurable  emotion  is  or  is  not  properly  de- 
scribed as  beauty. 

What  we  have  already  said,  we  confess,  appears  to  us 
conclusive  against  the  idea  of  this  beauty  being  any 
fixed  or  inherent  property  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
ascribed,  or  itself  the  object  of  any  separate  and  inde- 
pendent faculty;  and  we  will  no  longer  conceal  from 
the  reader  what  we  take  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  In  our  opinion,  then,  our  sense  of  beauty 
depends  entirely  on  our  previous  experience  of  simpler 
pleasures  or  emotions,  and  consists  in  the  suggestion  of 
agreeable  or  interesting  sensations  with  which  we  had 
formerly  been  made  familiar  by  the  direct  and  intelligible 
agency   of  our   common    sensibilities ;   and   that   vast 
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variety  of  objects,  to  which  we  give  the  common  name 
of  beautiful,  become  entitled  to  that  appellation,  merely 
because  they  all  possess  the  power  of  recalling  or  reflect- 
ing those  sensations  of  which  they  have  been  the  accom- 
paniments, or  with  which  they  have  been  associated  in  our 
imagination  by  any  other  more  casual  bond  of  connec- 
tion. According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  therefore, 
beauty  is  not  an  inherent  property  or  quality  of  objects 
at  all,  but  the  result  of  the  accidental  relations  in  which 
they  may  stand  to  our  experience  of  pleasures  or  emo- 
tions ;  and  does  not  depend  upon  any  particular  con- 
figuration of  parts,  proportions,  or  colours,  in  external 
thin^  nor  upon  the  unity,  coberence,  or  simplicity  of 
intellectual  creations, — but  merely  upon  the  associations 
which,  in  the  cose  of  every  individual,  mav  enable  these 
inherent,  and  otherwise  indifferent  qualities,  to  suggest 
or  recall  to  the  mind  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  or  inter- 
esting description.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  object 
is  beautiful  in  itself,  or  could  appear  so  antecedent  to  our 
experience  of  direct  pleasures  or  emotions ;  and  that,  as 
an  infinite  variety  of  objects  may  thus  reflect  interest- 
ing ideas,  so  all  of  them  may  acquire  the  title  of  beau- 
tiful, although  utterly  diverse  and  disparate  in  their 
nature,  and  possessing  nothing  in  common  but  this  ac- 
cidental power  of  reminding  us  of  other  emotions. 

This  theory,  which,  we  believe,  is  now  very  generally 
adopted,  though  under  many  needless  qualifications, 
shall  be  farther  developed  and  illustrated  in  the  sequel. 
But  at  present  we  shtJl  only  remark,  that  it  serves,  at 
least,  to  solve  the  great  problem  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion, by  rendering  it  easily  conceivable  how  objects  which 
have  no  inherent  resemblance,  nor,  indeed,  any  one 
quality  in  common,  should  yet  be  united  in  one  common 
relation,  and  consequently  acquire  one  common  name; 
just  OS  all  the  things  that  belonged  to  a  beloved  in- 
dindual  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  him,  and  thus  to 
awake  a  kindred  class  of  emotions,  though  just  an  unlike 
each  other  as  any  of  the  objects  that  arc  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  beautiful.  His  poctrj',  for  instance, 
or  his  slippers, — his  acts  of  bounty  or  his  saddle-horse. 
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—  may  lead  to  the  same  chain  of  interesting  remem- 
brances, and  thus  agree  in  possessing  a  power  of  excite- 
ment, for  the  sources  of  which  we  should  look  in  vain 
through  aU  the  variety  of  their  physical  or  metaphysical 
qualities. 

By  the  help  of  the  same  consideration,  we  get  rid  of 
all  the  mystery  of  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  imagined 
for  the  express  purpose  of  perceiving  beauty ;  and  dis- 
cover that  the  power  of  taste  is  nothing  more  than  the 
habit  of  tracing  those  associations,  by  which  almost  all 
objects  may  be  connected  with  interesting  emotions.  It 
is  easy  to  understand,  that  the  recollection  of  any  scene 
of  delight  or  emotion  must  produce  a  certain  agreeable 
sensation,  and  that  the  objects  which  introduce  these 
recollections  should  not  appear  altogether  indiflferent 
to  us :  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  very  difficult  to  imagine,  that 
recollections  thus  strikingly  suggested  by  some  real  and 
present  existence,  should  present  themselves  under  a 
diflFerent  aspect,  and  move  the  mind  somewhat  differently 
from  those  which  arise  spontaneously  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  reflections,  and  do  not  thus  grow  out  of  a 
direct,  present,  and  peculiar  impression. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine,  however,  we  shall  endea- 
vour by  and  by  to  establish  upon  more  direct  evidence. 
But  having  now  explained,  in  a  general  way,  both  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  our  suggestion  as  to  their 
true  solution,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  take  a  short 
review  of  the  more  considerable  theories  that  have  been 
proposed  for  the  elucidation  of  this  curious  question ; 
which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  as  well  as  the  most 
popular  in  the  science  of  metaphysics,  —  was  one  of  the 
earliest  which  exercised  the  speculative  ingenuity  of 
philosophers, — and  has  at  last,  we  think,  been  more 
successfully  treated  than  any  other  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. 

In  most  of  these  speculations  we  shall  find  rather  im- 
perfect truth  than  fundamental  error ;  or,  at  all  events, 
such  errors  only  as  arise  naturally  from  that  peculiar 
difficulty  which  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain, 
as  consisting  in  the  prodigious  multitude  and  diversity 
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of  the  objects  in  wliich  the  common  quality  of  beauty 
was  to  be  accounted  for.  Those  who  have  not  been 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  difficulty,  have  generally  dog- 
matised from  a  small  number  of  instances,  and  have 
rather  given  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  beauty  in 
Bome  few  classes  of  objects,  than  afforded  any  light  as  to 
that  upon  which  it  essentially  depended  in  aU;  while 
those  who  felt  its  full  force  have  very  often  found  no 
other  resource,  than  to  represent  beauty  as  consisting  in 
properties  so  extremely  vague  and  general,  (such,  for 
example,  as  the  power  of  exciting  ideas  of  relation,)  as 
almost  to  elude  our  comprehension,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  so  abstract  and  metaphysical  a  description,  as 
not  to  be  very  intelligibly  stated,  as  the  elements  of  a 
strong,  familiar,  and  pleasurable  emotion. 

This  last  observation  leads  us  to  make  one  other  re- 
mark upon  the  general  character  of  these  theories  ;  and 
this  is,  that  some  of  them,  though  not  openly  professing 
that  doctrine,  seem  necessarily  to  imply  the  existence  of 
a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty  for  the  perception  of  beauty ; 
as  they  resolve  it  into  properties  that  are  not  in  any 
way  interesting  or  agreeable  to  any  of  our  known  fa- 
culties. Such  are  all  those  which  make  it  consist  in 
proportion, — or  in  variety,  combined  with  regularity, — 
or  in  waving  lines,  — or  in  unity,  — or  in  the  perception 
of  relations, — without  explaining,  or  attemptmg  to  ex- 
plain, how  any  of  these  things  should,  in  any  circum- 
stances, affect  us  with  delight  or  emotion.  Others, 
again,  do  not  require  the  supposition  of  any  such  sepa- 
rate faculty ;  because  in  them  the  sense  of  beauty  is  con- 
sidered as  arising  from  other  more  simple  and  familiar 
emotions,  which  are  in  themselves  and  beyond  all  dis- 
pute agreeable.  Such  are  those  which  teach  that  beauty 
depends  on  the  perception  of  utility,  or  of  design,  or 
fitness,  or  in  tracing  associations  between  its  objects  and 
the  common  joys  or  emotions  of  our  nature.  AVTiich  of 
these  two  classes  of  speculation,  to  one  or  other  of  which, 
we  believe,  all  theories  of  beauty  may  be  reduced,  is  the 
most  philosophical  in  itself,  we  imagine  con  admit  of  no 
question ;  and  we  hope  in  the  sequel  to  leave  it  as  little 
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doubtful,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  most  consistent 
with  the  fact.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  give  a  short 
account  of  some  of  the  theories  themselves. 

The  most  ancient  of  which  it  seems  necessary  to  take 
any  notice,  is  that  which  may  be  traced  in  the  Dialogues 
of  rlato, — though  we  are  very  far  from  pretending  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  any  intelligible  or  consistent  ac- 
count of  its  tenor.  It  snould  never  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  to  this  subtle  and  ingenious  spirit  that 
we  owe  the  suggestion,  that  it  is  mind  alone  that  is 
beautiful ;  and  that,  in  perceiving  beauty,  it  only  con- 
templates the  shadow  of  its  own  affections ; — a  doctrine 
which,  however  mystically  unfolded  in  his  writings,  or 
however  combined  with  extravagant  or  absurd  specu- 
lations, unquestionably  carries  in  it  the  germ  of  aU  the 
truth  that  has  since  been  revealed  on  the  subject.  By 
far  the  largest  dissertation,  however,  that  this  great  phi- 
losopher has  left  upon  the  nature  of  beauty,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dialogue  entitled  The  Greater  HippiaSj 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  that  inquiry.  We  do  not 
learn  a  great  deal  of  the  author's  own  opinion,  indeed, 
from  this  performance ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  dialogues 
which  have  been  termed  Anatreptic^  or  confuting, — in 
which  nothing  is  concluded  in  the  affirmative,  but  a 
series  of  sophistical  suggestions  or  hypotheses  are  suc- 
cessively exposed.  The  plan  of  it  is  to  lead  on  Hippias, 
a  shallow  and  confident  sophist,  to  make  a  variety  of 
dogmatical  assertions  as  to  the  nature  of  beauty,  and 
then  to  make  him  retract  and  abandon  them,  upon  the 
statement  of  some  obvious  objections.  Socrates  and  he 
agree  at  first  in  the  notable  proposition,  "  that  beauty  is 
that  by  which  all  beautiful  things  are  beautiful ;"  and 
then,  after  a  great  number  of  suggestions,  by  far  too 
childish  and  absurd  to  be  worthy  of  any  notice,  —  such 
as,  that  the  beautiful  may  peradventure  be  gold,  or  a  fine 
woman,  or  a  handsome  mare, — they  at  last  get  to  some 
suppositions,  which  show  that  almost  all  the  theories 
that  have  since  been  propounded  on  this  interesting 
subject  had  occurred  thus  early  to  the  active  and  ori- 
ginal mind  of  this  keen  and  curious  inquirer.     Thus, 
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Socrates  first  suggests  that  beauty  may  consist  in  the 
fitness  or  suitableness  of  any  object  to  the  place  it  oc- 
cupies; and  afterwards,  more  generally  and  directly, 
that  it  may  consist  in  utility,  —  a  notion  which  is  ulti- 
mately rejected,  however,  upon  the  subtle  consideration 
that  the  useful  is  that  whicn  produces  good,  and  that 
the  producer  and  the  product  being  necessarily  different, 
it  would  follow,  upon  that  supposition,  that  beauty  could 
not  be  good,  nor  good  beautiful.  Finally,  he  suggests 
that  beauty  may  be  the  mere  organic  delight  of  the  eye 
or  the  ear;  to  which,  after  stating  very  slightly  the 
objection,  tbat  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  upon 
this  ground  for  the  beauty  of  poetry  or  eloquence,  he 
proceeds  to  rear  up  a  more  refined  and  elaborate  refuta- 
tion, upon  such  grounds  as  these :  —  If  beauty  be  the 
proper  name  of  that  which  is  naturally  agreeable  to  the 
sight  and  heaiing,  it  is  plain,  that  the  objects  to  which 
it  is  ascribed  must  possess  some  common  and  distin- 
guishable property,  besides  that  of  being  agreeable,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  separated  and  set  apart 
from  objects  that  are  agreeable  to  our  other  senses  and 
faculties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  classed  together  under 
the  common  appellation  of  beautiful.  Now,  we  are  not 
only  quite  unable  to  discover  what  this  property  is,  but 
it  is  manifest,  that  objects  which  make  themselves  known 
to  the  ear,  can  have  no  property  as  such,  in  common 
with  objects  that  make  themselves  known  to  the  eye ;  it 
being  impossible  that  an  object  which  is  beautiful  oy  its 
colour,  can  be  beautiful,  from  the  same  quality,  nith 
another  which  is  beautiful  by  its  sound.  From  all 
which  it  is  inferred,  that  as  beauty  is  admitted  to  be 
something  real,  it  cannot  be  merely  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  organs  of  sight  or  heaiing. 

There  is  no  practical  wisdom,  we  admit,  in  those  fine- 
drawn speculations ;  nor  any  of  that  spirit  of  patient 
observation  by  which  alone  any  sound  view  of  such  ob- 
jects can  ever  be  attained.  There  are  also  many  marks 
of  that  singular  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
absolutely  puerile  and  foolish,  and  what  is  plausible,  at 
least,  and  ingenious,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
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characteristics  of  "  the  divine  philosopher,"  and  in  some 
degree  of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity :  but  they 
show  clearly  enough  the  subtle  and  abstract  character  of 
Greek  speculation,  and  prove  at  how  early  a  period,  and 
to  how  great  an  extent,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
subject  were  felt,  and  produced  their  appropriate  eflTects. 
There  are  some  hints  on  these  subjects  in  the  works 
of  Xenophon ;  and  some  scattered  observations  in  those 
of  Cicero ;  who  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  observe,  that 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  peculiar  to  man ;  but  nothing 
else,  we  believe,  in  classical  antiquity,  which  requires  to 
be  analysed  or  explained.     It  appears  that  St.  Augustin 
composed  a  large  treatise  on  beauty;  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  speculations  of  that  acute  and  ardent 
genius  on  such  a  subject  have  been  lost.     We  discover, 
from  incidental  notices  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  that 
he  conceived  the  beauty  of  all  objects  to  depend  on  their 
unity,  or  on  the  perception  of  that  principle  or  design 
which  fixed  the  relations  of  their  various  parts,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  intellect  or  imagination  as  one  har- 
monious  whole.     It  would   not   be  fair  to  deal   very 
strictly  with  a  theory  with  which  we  are  so  imperfectly 
acquainted  :   but  it  may  be  observed,  that,  while  the 
author  is  so  far  in  the  right  as  to  make  beauty  consist 
in  a  relation  to  mind,  and  not  in  any  physical  quality, 
he  has  taken  far  too  narrow  and  circumscribed  a  view  of 
the  matter,  and  one  which  seems  almost  exclusively  ap- 
plicable to  works  of  human  art ;  it  being  plain  enough, 
we   think,    that  a  beautiful   landscape,   or  a  beautiful 
horse,  has  no  more  unity,  and  no  more  traces  of  design, 
than  one  which  is  not  beautiful. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  schoolmen  taught 
upon  this  subject  during  the  dark  ages  ;  but  the  discus- 
sion does  not  seem  to  have  been  resumed  for  long  after 
the  revival  of  letters.  The  followers  of  Leibnitz  were 
pleased  to  maintain  that  beauty  consisted  in  perfection ; 
but  w^hat  constituted  perfection  (in  this  respect)  they 
did  not  attempt  to  define.  M.  Crouzas  wrote  a  long 
essay,  to  show  that  beauty  depended  on  these  five  ele- 
ments, variety,  unity,  regularity,  order,  and  proportion  ; 
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and  the  Pfere  Andr^,  a  still  longer  one  to  prove,  that, 
admitting  these  to  be  the  true  foundations  of  beauty,  it 
was  still  most  important  to  consider,  that  the  beauty 
which  results  from  them  is  either  essential,  or  natural, 
or  artificial,  —  and  that  it  may  be  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording as  the  characteristics  of  each  of  these  classes 
are  combined  or  set  in  opposition. 

Among  ourselves,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  consider- 
able publication  on  the  subject  till  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics  ;  in  whicn  a  sort  of 
rapturous  Platonic  doctrine  is  delivered  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  primitive  and  Supreme  Good  and  Beauty,  and 
of  a  certain  internal  sense,  by  which  both  beauty  and 
moral  merit  are  distinguished.  Addison  published  se- 
veral ingenious  papers  in  The  Spectator,  on  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  and  was  tlie  first,  we  believe, 
who  referred  them  to  the  specific  sources  of  beauty, 
sublimity,  and  novelty.  He  did  not  enter  much,  how- 
ever, into  the  metaphysical  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
beauty  itself;  and  the  first  philosophical  treatise  of  note 
that  appeared  ou  the  subject,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  Inquiry  of  Dr.  Hucheson,  first  published,  we  believe, 
in  1735. 

In  this  work,  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  internal  sense, 
by  which  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  existence  of 
beauty,  is  very  boldly  promulgated,  and  maintained  by 
many  ingenious  arguments :  Yet  nothing,  we  conceive, 
can  DC  more  extravagant  than  such  a  proposition  ;  and 
nothing  but  the  radical  faults  of  the  other  parts  of  his 
theon'  could  possibly  have  driven  the  learned  author  to 
its  adoption.  Even  after  the  existence  of  the  sixth  sense 
was  assumed,  he  felt  that  it  was  still  necessan^  that  he 
should  explain  what  were  the  qualities  by  which  it  was 
gratified ;  and  these,  he  was  pleased  to  allege,  were  no- 
thing but  the  combinations  of  variety  with  uniformity; 
all  objects,  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it,  which  are 
equally  uniform,  being  beautiful  in  proportion  to  their 
variety, — and  all  objects  equally  various  being  beautiful 
in  proportion  to  their  uniformity.  Now,  not  to  insist 
upon  the  obvious  and  radical  objection  that  this  is  not 
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true  in  fact,  as  to  flowers,  landscapes,  or  indeed  of  any- 
thing but  architecture,  if  it  be  true  of  that, — it  could  not 
fail  to  strike  the  ingenious  author  that  these  qualities  of 
uniformity  and  variety  were  not  of  themselves  agreeable 
to  any  of  our  known  senses  or  faculties,  except  when 
considered  as  symbols  of  utility  or  design,  and  therefore 
could  not  intelligibly  account  for  the  very  lively  emo- 
tions which  we  often  experience  from  the  perception  of 
beauty,  where  the  notion  of  design  or  utility  is  not  at 
all  suggested.  He  was  constrained,  therefore,  either  to 
abandon  this  view  of  the  nature  of  beauty  altogether,  or 
to  imagine  a  new  sense  or  faculty,  whose  only  function 
it  shoiild  be  to  receive  delight  from  the  combinations  of 
uniformity  and  variety,  without  any  consideration  of 
their  being  significant  of  things  agreeable  to  our  other 
faculties  ;  and  this  being  accomplished  by  the  mere  force 
of  the  definition,  there  was  no  room  for  farther  dispute 
or  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

Some  of  Hucheson's  followers,  such  as  Gerard  and 
others,  who  were  a  little  startled  at  the  notion  of  a  se- 
parate faculty,  and  yet  wished  to  retain  the  doctrine  of 
beauty  depending  on  variety  and  uniformity,  endeavoured, 
accoraingly,  to  show  that  these  qualities  were  naturally 
agreeable  to  the  mind,  and  were  recommended  by  con- 
siderations arising  from  its  most  familiar  properties. 
Uniformity  or  simplicity,  they  observed,  renders  our 
conception  of  objects  easy,  and  saves  the  mind  from  all 
fatigue  and  distraction  in  the  consideration  of  them ; 
whilst  variety,  if  circumscribed  and  limited  by  an  ulti- 
mate uniformity,  gives  it  a  pleasing  exercise  and  excite- 
ment, and  keeps  its  energies  in  a  state  of  pleasurable 
activity.  Now,  this  appears  to  us  to  be  mere  trifling. 
The  varied  and  lively  emotions  which  we  receive  from 
the  perception  of  beauty,  obviously  have  no  sort  of  re- 
semblance to  the  pleasure  of  moderate  intellectual  exer- 
tion ;  nor  can  anything  be  conceived  more  utterly  dis- 
similar than  the  gratification  we  have  in  gazing  on  the 
form  of  a  lovely  woman,  and  the  satisfaction  we  receive 
from  working  an  easy  problem  in  arithmetic  or  geo- 
Inetry.     If  a  triangle  is  more  beautiful  than  a  regular 
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polygon,  aa  those  authors  mtiintaiD,  merely  because  its 
figure  is  more  easily  comprehended,  the  number  four 
should  be  more  beautiful  than  the  number  327,  and 
the  form  of  a  ^bbet  far  more  agreeable  than  that  of  a 
branching  oak.  The  radical  error,  in  short,  consists  in 
fixing  upon  properties  that  are  not  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  can  never  be  conceived,  therefore,  to  excite 
any  emotion,  as  the  fountain-spring  of  all  our  emotions 
of  beauty :  and  it  is  an  absurdity  that  must  infallibly 
lead  to  others,  —  whether  these  take  the  shape  of  a  vio- 
lent attempt  to  disguise  the  truly  different  nature  of  the 
properties  so  selected,  or  of  the  bolder  expedient  of 
creating  a  peculiar  faculty,  whose  office  it  is  to  find  them 
interesting. 

The  next  remarkable  theory  was  that  proposed  by 
Edmund  Burke,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.  But  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  great  name  of  the 
author,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  necessary 
to  aay  much.  His  explanation  is  founded  upon  a  apeciea 
of  materialism,  —  not  much  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  general  character  of  his  genius,  or  the  strain  of  his 
other  speculations, —  for  it  all  resolves  into  this, — that 
all  objects  appear  beautiful,  which  have  the  power  of 
producing  a  peculiar  relaxation  of  our  nerves  and  fibres, 
and  thus  inducing  a  certain  degree  of  bodily  languor 
and  sinking.  Of  all  the  suppositions  that  have  been  at 
any  time  hazarded  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  beauty, 
this,  we  think,  is  the  most  unfortunately  imagined,  and 
the  most  weakly  supported.  There  is  no  philosophy  in 
the  doctrine, —  and  the  fundamental  assumption  is  in 
every  way  contradicted  by  the  most  &miliar  experience. 
There  is  no  relaxation  ol'^  the  fibres  in  the  perception  of 
beauty,  —  and  there  is  no  pleasure  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  fibres.  If  there  were,  it  would  follow,  that  a  warm 
bath  would  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world  —  and  that  the  brilliant  hghts,  and  bracing  airs 
of  a  fine  autumn  morning,  would  be  the  very  reverse  of 
beautiful.  Accordingly,  though  the  treatise  alluded  to 
will  always  be  valuable  on  account  of  the  many  fine  and 
just  remarks  it  contains,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is 
c  2 
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any  accurate  inquirer  into  the  subject  (with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Mr.  Price,  in  whose  hands,  however, 
the  doctrine  assumes  a  new  character),  by  whom  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  theory  has  not  been  ex- 
plicitly abandoned. 

A  yet  more  extravagant  doctrine  was  soon  afterwards 
inculcated,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  authority,  in  a  long 
article  from  the  brilliant  pen  of  Diderot,  in  the  French 
Encyclopedie ;  and  one  which  exemplifies,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  discussion  is  embarrassed.  This  ingenious 
person,  perceiving  at  once,  that  the  beauty  which  we 
ascribe  to  a  particular  class  of  objects  could  not  be  re- 
ferred to  any  peculiar  and  inherent  quality  in  the  objects 
themselves,  but  depended  upon  their  power  of  exciting 
certain  sentiments  in  our  minds ;  and'being,  at  the  same 
time,  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  common  power  could 
belong  to  so  vast  a  variety  of  objects  as  pass  under  the 
general  appellation  of  beautiful,  or  by  what  tie  all  the 
various  emotions  which  are  excited  by  the  perception  of 
beauty  could  be  united,  was  at  last  driven,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  his  definition  sufficiently  wide  and 
comprehensive,  to  hazard  the  strange  assertion,  that  all 
objects  were  beautiful  which  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  re- 
lation ;  that  our  sense  of  beauty  consisted  in  tracing  out 
the  relations  which  the  object  possessing  it  might  have 
to  other  objects  ;  and  that  its  actual  beauty  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  clearness  of  the  relations  thus 
suggested  and  perceived.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  we 
presume,  to  expose  by  any  arguments  the  manifest  fallacy, 
or  rather  the  palpable  absurdity,  of  such  a  theory  as  this. 
In  the  first  place,  we  conceive  it  to  be  obvious,  that  all 
objects  whatever  have  an  infinite^  and,  consequently,  an 
equal  number  of  relations,  and  are  equally  likely  to  sug- 
gest them  to  those  to  whom  they  are  presented ;  —  or, 
at  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that  ugly  and  disagreeable 
objects  have  just  as  many  relations  as  those  that  are 
agreeable,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  just  as  beautiftd, 
if  the  sense  of  beauty  consisted  in  the  perception  of  re- 
lations.    In  the  next  place,  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
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certain,  from  the  experience  and  common  feelings  of  all 
men,  that  the  perception  of  relations  among  objects  is 
not  in  itself  accompanied  by  any  pleasure  whatever;  and 
in  particular  has  no  conceivable  resemblance  to  the 
emotion  we  receive  from  the  perception  of  beauty.  When 
we  perceive  one  ugly  old  woman  sitting  exactly  opposite 
to  two  other  ugly  old  women,  and  observe,  at  the  same 
moment,  that  the  first  is  as  big  as  the  other  two  taken 
together,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  this  clear  perception 
of  the  relations  in  which  these  three  Graces  stand  to 
each  other,  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  a  sense  of  beauty, 
and  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  abate  or  interfere  with 
our  sense  of  their  ugliness.  Finally,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  sense  of  beauty  results  instantaneously  from  the 
perception  of  the  object;  whereas  the  discovery  of  its 
relations  to  other  objects  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of 
time  and  reflection,  in  the  course  of  whicn  the  beauty  of 
the  object,  so  far  from  being  created  or  brought  into 
notice,  must,  in  fact,  be  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten. 

Another  more  plausible  and  ingenious  theory  was 
suggested  by  the  P^re  Buffier,  and  afterwards  adopted 
and  illustrated  with  great  t^ent  in  the  Discourses  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  According  to  this  doctrine,  beauty 
consists,  as  Aristotle  held  virtue  to  do,  in  mediocrity,  or 
conformity  to  that  which  is  most  usual.  Thus  a  beau- 
tiful nose,  to  make  use  of  Dr.  Smith's  very  apt,  though 
homely,  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  is  one  that  is  neither 
very  long  nor  very  short, — very  straight  nor  very  much 
bent, — but  of  an  ordinary  form  and  proportion,  compared 
with  all  the  extremes.  It  is  the  form,  in  short,  which 
nature  seems  to  have  aimed  at  in  all  cases,  though  she  has 
more  frequently  deviated  from  it  than  hit  it ;  but  deviating 
from  it  in  all  directions,  all  her  deviations  come  nearer 
to  it  than  they  ever  do  to  each  other.  Thus  the  most 
beautiful  in  eveiy  species  of  creatures  bears  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  whole  species,  while  monsters  are  so 
denominated  because  they  bear  the  least  ;  and  thus  the 
beautiful,  though  in  one  sense  the  rarest,  as  the  exact 
medium  is  but  seldom  hit,  is  invariably  the  most  common, 
because  it  is  the  central  point  from  which  all  the  devia- 
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tions  are  the  least  remote.  This  view  of  the  matter  is 
adopted  by  Sir  Joshua  in  its  full  extent,  and  is  even 
carried  so  far  by  this  great  artist,  that  he  does  not  scruple 
to  conclude,  "  That  if  we  were  more  used  to  deformity 
than  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lose  the  idea  that  is 
now  annexed  to  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty ; — just  as 
we  approve  and  admire  fashions  in  dress,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  are  used  to  them." 

Now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  very  startling  conclusion 
to  which  these  principles  must  lead,  viz.  that  things  are 
beautiful  in  proportion  as  they  are  ordinary,  and  that  it 
is  merely  their  familiarity  which  constitutes  their  beauty, 
we  would  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole 
theory  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  consideration 
of  animal  forms,  or  perhaps  of  the  human  figure  exclu- 
sively. In  these  forms,  it  is  quite  true  that  great  and 
monstrous  deviations  from  the  usual  proportions  are 
extremely  disagreeable.  But  this,  we  have  no  doubt, 
arises  entirely  from  some  idea  of  pain  or  disaster  at- 
tached to  their  existence ;  or  from  their  obvious  unfit- 
ness for  the  functions  they  have  to  perform.  In  vegetable 
forms,  accordingly,  these  irregularities  excite  no  such 
disgust ;  it  being,  in  fact,  the  great  object  of  culture,  in 
almost  all  the  more  beautiful  kinds,  to  produce  what  may 
be  called  monstrosities.  And,  in  mineral  substances, where 
the  idea  of  suffering  is  still  more  completely  excluded, 
it  is  notorious  that,  so  far  from  the  more  ordinary  con- 
figurations being  thought  the  most  beautiful,  this  epithet 
is  scarcely  ever  employed  but  to  denote  some  rare  and 
unusual  combination  of  veins,  colours,  or  dimensions. 
As  to  landscapes,  again,  and  almost  all  the  works  of  art, 
without  exception,  the  theory  is  plainly  altogether  in- 
capable of  application.  In  what  sense,  for  example,  can 
it  be  said  that  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery  consists  in 
mediocrity ;  or  that  those  landscapes  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful that  are  the  most  common  ?  or  what  meaning  can 
we  attach  to  the  proposition,  that  the  most  beautiful 
building,  or  picture,  or  poem,  is  that  which  bears  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  all  the  individuals  of  its  class, 
and  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  ordinary  and  common  ? 
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To  a  doctrine  which  is  liable  to  these  obvious  and 
radical  objections,  it  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  make 
any  other  ;  but  we  must  remark  farther,  first,  that  it 
necessarily  supposes  that  our  sense  of  beauty  is,  in  all 
cases,  preceded  by  such  a  large  comparison  between 
various  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as  may  enable 
us  to  ascertain  that  average  or  mean  form  in  which 
beauty  is  supposed  to  consist ;  and,  consequently,  that 
we  could  never  discover  any  object  to  be  beautiful  ante- 
cedent to  such  a  comparison  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  even 
if  we  were  to  allow  that  this  theory  afforded  some 
explanation  of  the  superior  beauty  of  any  one  object, 
compared  with  others  of  the  same  class,  it  plainly  fur- 
nishes no  explanation  whatever  of  the  superior  beauty  of 
one  class  of  objects  compared  with  another.  We  may 
believe,  if  we  please,  that  one  peacock  is  handsomer 
than  another,  because  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
average  or  mean  form  of  peacocks  in  general ;  but  this 
reason  will  avail  us  nothing  whatever  in  explaining  why 
any  peacock  is  handsomer  than  any  pelican  or  penguin. 
We  may  say,  without  manifest  absurdity,  that  the  most 
beautiful  pig  is  that  which  has  least  of  the  extreme 
qualities  that  sometimes  occur  in  the  tribe ;  but  it 
would  be  palpably  absurd  to  give  this  reason,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  for  the  superior  beauty  of  the  tribe  of 
antelopes  or  spaniels. 

The  notion,  in  short,  seems  to  have  been  hastily 
adopted  by  the  ingenious  persons  who  have  maint^ned 
it,  partly  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  the  disgust  pro- 
duced by  monsters  in  the  animal  creation,  which  has 
been  already  sufficiently  explained, — and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fallacy  which  lurks  in  the  vague  and 
general  proposition  of  those  things  being  beautiful  which 
are  neither  too  big  nor  too  little,  too  massive  nor  too 
slender,  &c. ;  from  which  it  was  concluded,  that  beauty 
must  consist  in  mediocrity :  —  not  considering  that  the 
particle  too  merely  denotes  those  degrees  which  are  ex- 
clusive of  beauty,  without  in  any  way  fixing  what  those 
degrees  are.  For  the  plain  meaning  of  these  phrases  is, 
that  the  rejected  objects  are  too  massive  or  t/io  slender 
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to  be  beautiful ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  that  an  object  is 
beautiful  which  is  neither  too  big  nor  too  little,  &c.,  is 
really. saying  nothing  more  than  that  beautiful  objects 
are  such  as  are  not  in  any  degree  ugly  or  disagreeable. 
The  illustration  as  to  the  eflTects  of  use  or  custom  in  the 
article  of  dress  is  singularly  inaccurate  and  delusive ;  the 
fact  being,  that  we  never  admire  the  dress  which  we  are 
most  accustomed  to  see,  —  which  is  that  of  the  common 
people, — but  the  dress  of  the  few  who  are  distinguished 
by  rank  or  opulence ;  and  that  we  require  no  more  cus- 
tom or  habit  to  make  us  admire  this  dress,  whatever  it 
may  be,  than  is  necessary  to  associate  it  in  our  thoughts 
with  the  we^th,  and  dignity,  and  graceful  manners  of 
those  who  wear  it. 

We  need  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  opinions 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  beauty  by  Dr.  Gerard,  Dr 
Blair,  and  a  whole  herd  of  rhetoricians ;  because  none  of 
them  pretend  to  have  any  new  or  original  notions  with 
regard  to  it,  and,  in  general,  have  been  at  no  pains  to 
reconcile  or  render  consistent  the  various  accounts  of 
the  matter,  which  they  have  contented  themselves  with 
assembling  and  laying  before  their  readers  all  together, 
as  aflFording  among  them  the  best  explanation  that  could 
be  oflFered  of  the  question.  Thus  they  do  not  scruple  to 
say,  that  the  sense  of  beauty  is  sometimes  produced  by 
the  mere  organic  aflfection  of  the  senses  of  sight  or  hear* 
ing ;  at  other  times,  by  a  perception  of  a  kind  of  regular 
variety;  and  in  other  instances  by  the  association  of 
interesting  conceptions  ;  — thus  abandoning  altogether 
any  attempt  to  answer  the  radical  question,  —  how  the 
feeling  of  beauty  should  be  excited  by  such  opposite 
causes,  —  and  confounding  together,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  discrimination,  those  theories  which  imply  the 
existence  of  a  separate  sense  or  faculty,  and  those  which 
resolve  our  sense  of  beauty  into  other  more  simple  or 
•familiar  emotions. 

Of  late  years,  however,  we  have  had  three  publica- 
tions on  tne  subject  of  a  far  higher  character,  —  we 
mean,  Mr.  Alison's  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Pnnciples 
of  Taste  —  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Analytical  Inquiry  into 
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the  same  Bubjecta — and  Mr.  Duffald's  Stewart'8  Disser- 
tations on  the  Beautiful  and  on  Taste,  in  his  volume  of 
Philosophical  Essays.  All  these  works  possess  an  in- 
finite deal  of  merit,  and  have  among  taern  disclosed 
almost  all  the  truth  that  is  to  be  known  on  the  subject ; 
though,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  some  little  admixture  of 
error,  from  which  it  will  not,  however,  be  difficult  to 
separate  it. 

Mr.  Alison  maint^ns,  that  all  beauty,  or  at  least  that 
all  the  beauty  of  material  objects,  depends  on  the  asso- 
ciations that  may  have  connected  them  with  the  ordinary 
affections  or  emotions  of  our  nature ;  and  in  this,  which 
is  the  fundamental  point  of  hia  theory,  we  conceive  him 
to  be  no  less  clearly  right,  than  he  is  convincing  and 
judicious  in  the  copious  and  beautiful  illustrations  by 
which  he  has  sought  to  establish  its  truth.  When  he 
proceeds,  however,  to  assert,  that  our  sense  of  beauty 
consists  not  merely  in  the  suggestion  of  ideas  of  emo- 
tion, but  in  the  contemplation  of  a  connected  -series  or 
train  of  such  ideas,  and  indicates  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  faculties,  half  active  and  half  passive,  are 
given  up  to  a  sort  of  reverie  or  musing,  in  which  they 
may  wander,  though  among  kindred  impressions,  far 
enough  from  the  immediate  object  of  perception,  we  will 
confess  that  he  not  only  seems  to  us  to  advance  a  very 
questionable  proposition,  but  very  essentially  to  en- 
danger the  evidence,  as  well  as  the  consistency,  of  his 
general  doctrine.  We  are  far  from  denying,  that,  in 
minds  of  sensibility  and  of  reflecting  habits,  the  con- 
templation of  beautiful  objects  will  be  apt,  especially  in 
moments  of  leisure,  and  when  the  mind  is  vacant,  to 
give  rise  to  such  trains  of  thought,  and  lo  such  pro- 
tracted meditations  ;  but  we  cannot  possibly  admit  that 
their  existence  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  beauty, 
or  that  it  is  in  this  state  of  mind  exclusively  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  exists.  The  perception  of  beauty,  on 
the  contrary,  we  hold  to  be,  in  most  cases,  quite  iristan- 
taoeous,  and  altogether  as  immediate  as  the  perception 
of  the  external  qualities  of  the  object  to  which  it  is 
ascribed.     Indeed,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  recollect. 
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that  it  is  to  a  present  material  object  that  we  actually 
ascribe  and  refer  this  beauty,  and  that  the  only  thing  to 
be  explained  is,  how  this  object  comes  to  appear  beau- 
tiful. In  the  long  train  of  interesting  meditations, 
however,  to  which  Mr.  Alison  refers, — in  the  delightful 
reveries  in  which  he  would  make  the  sense  of  beauty 
consist, — it  is  obvious  that  we  must  soon  lose  sight  of 
the  external  object  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  our 
thoughts ;  and  though  we  may  afterwards  reflect  upon 
it,  with  increased  interest  and  gratitude,  as  the  parent  of 
so  many  charming  images,  it  is  impossible,  we  conceive, 
that  the  perception  of  its  beauty  can  ever  depend  upon 
a  long  series  of  various  and  shifting  emotions. 

It  likewise  occurs  to  us  to  observe,  that  if  every  thing 
was  beautiful,  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  train  of  ideas 
of  emotion,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  objects  that  are 
called  ugly  should  not  be  entitled  to  that  appellation. 
If  they  are  sufficiently  ugly  not  to  be  viewed  with  in- 
difference, they  too  will  give  rise  to  ideas  of  emotion, 
and  those  ideas  are  just  as  likely  to  run  into  trains  and 
series,  as  those  of  a  more  agreeable  description.  Nay, 
as  contrast  itself  is  one  of  the  principles  of  association, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that,  in  the  train  of  impressive 
ideas  which  the  sight  of  ugly  objects  may  excite,  a  tran- 
sition may  be  ultimately  made  to  such  as  are  connected 
with  pleasure ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  the  object  which  first  suggested  them  de- 
pended on  its  having  produced  a  series  of  ideas  of 
emotion,  or  even  of  agreeable  emotions,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  doubting,  that  ugly  objects  may 
thus  be  as  beautiful  as  any  other,  and  that  beauty  and 
ugliness  may  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  Such  is  the 
danger,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  deserting  the  object  itself, 
or  going  beyond  its  immediate  effect  and  impression,  in 
order  to  discover  the  sources  of  its  beauty.  Our  view 
of  the  matter  is  safer,  we  think,  and  far  more  simple. 
AVe  conceive  the  object  to  be  associated  either  in  our 
past  experience,  or  by  some  universal  analogy,  with 
pleasures,  or  emotions  that  upon  the  whole  are  pleasant ; 
and  that  these  associated  pleasures  are  instantaneously 
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Bu^ested,  aa  soon  as  the  object  is  presented,  and  by  the 
first  glimpse  of  it-s  physical  properties,  with  which,  in- 
deed, they  are  consuostantiated  and  confounded  in  our 
aensationa. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Knight  is  more  lively,  various,  and 
discursi^-e,  than  Mr.  Alison's- — but  not  so  systematic  or 
conclusive.  It  is  the  cleverer  book  of  the  two, — but 
not  the  most  philosophical  discussion  of  the  subject.  He 
agrees  With  Mr  Alison  in  holding  the  most  important, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  considerable  part  of  beauty,  to  de- 
pend upon  association  ;  and  has  illustrated  this  opinion 
with  a  great  variety  of  just  and  original  observations. 
But  he  maintains,  and  maintains  stoutly,  that  there  is 
a  beauty  independent  of  association — prior  to  it,  and 
more  original  and  fundamental — the  primitive  and  na- 
tural beauty  of  colours  and  sounds.  Now,  this  we  look 
upon  to  be  a  heresy ;  and  a  heresy  inconsistent  with  the 
very  first  principles  of  Catholic  philosophy.  We  shall 
not  stop  at  present  to  give  our  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
which  we  shall  illustrate  at  large  before  we  bring  this 
article  to  a  close; — but  we  beg  leave  merely  to  suggest 
at  present,  that  if  our  sense  of  beauty  be  confessedly,  in 
most  eases,  the  mere  image  or  reflection  of  pleasures  or 
emotions  that  have  been  associated  with  objects  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  strange  that  it 
should  also  on  some  few  occasions  be  a  mere  organic  or 
sensual  gratification  of  these  particularorgans.  Language, 
it  is  bebeved,  affords  no  other  example  of  so  whimsit^il 
a  combination  of  different  objects  under  one  appellation  ; 
or  of  the  confounding  of  a  direct  physical  sensation  with 
the  suggestion  of  a  social  or  sympathetic  moral  feeling. 
We  would  observe  also,  that  while  Mr.  Knight  Hti<;kI<-« 
so  violently  for  thb  alloy  of  the  senses  in  the  constitu- 
ti<Hi  of  beauty,  he  admits,  unequivocally,  that  sublimity 
is,  in  eveiy  instance,  and  in  all  cases,  the  effect  of  Hum- 
datton  alone.  Yet  sublimity  and  beauty,  in  any  just  or 
large  sense,  and  with  a  \-iew  to  the  philosophy  of  «;)tJu:r, 
are  manifestly  one  and  the  same  ;  nor  is  it  cf>nceivalj|i; 
to  us,  that,  if  sublimity  be  ahrays  the  result  of  an  asMc 
dation  with  ideas  of  poM'cr  or  danger,  beauty  can  jx*:-.- 
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sibly  be,  in  any  case,  the  result  of  a  mere  pleasurable 
impulse  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  or  the  ear.  We  shall 
return,  however,  to  this  discussion  hereafter.  Of  Mr. 
Knight  we  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  we  think 
he  is  not  less  heretical  in  maintaining,  that  we  have  no 
pleasure  in  sympathising  with  distress  or  suffering,  but 
only  with  mental  energy;  and  that,  in  contemplating 
the  sublime,  we  are  moved  only  with  a  sense  of  power 
and  grandeur,  and  never  with  any  feeling  of  terror  or 
awe These  errors,  however,  are  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  our  present  discussion. 

With  Mr.  Stewart  we  have  less  occasion  for  quarrel : 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  he  has  made  fewer  positive 
assertions,  and  entered  less  into  the  matter  of  con- 
troversy. His  Essay  on  the  Beautiful  is  rather  philo- 
logical than  metaphysical.  The  object  of  it  is  to  show 
by  what  gradual  and  successive  extensions  of  meaning 
the  word,  though  at  first  appropriated  to  denote  the 
pleasing  effect  of  colours  alone,  might  naturally  come  to 
signify  aU  the  other  pleasing  things  to  which  it  is  now 
applied.  In  this  investigation  he  makes  many  admirable 
remarks,  and  touches,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  upon 
many  of  the  disputable  parts  of  the  question  ;  but  he 
evades  the  particular  point  at  issue  between  us  and  Mr. 
Knight,  by  stating,  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  his 
purpose,  whether  the  beauty  of  colours  be  supposed  to 
depend  on  their  organic  effect  on  the  eye,  or  on  some 
association  between  them  and  other  agreeable  emo- 
tions,— it  being  enough  for  his  purpose  that  this  was 
probably  the  first  sort  of  beauty  that  was  observed,  and 
that  to  which  the  name  was  at  first  exclusively  applied. 
It  is  evident  to  us,  however,  that  he  leans  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Knight,  as  to  this  beauty  being  truly  sensual  or 
organic.  In  observing,  too,  that  beauty  is  not  now  the 
name  of  any  one  thing  or  quality,  but  of  very  many 
different  qualities, — and  that  it  is  applied  to  them  all, 
merely  because  they  are  often  united  in  the  same  ob- 
ject, or  perceived  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
organs^ — it  appears  to  us  that  he  carries  his  philology 
a  little  too  far,  and  disregards  other  principles  of  rea- 
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soning  of  far  higher  authority.  To  give  the  name  of 
beauty,  for  example,  to  everything  that  interests  or 
pleases  us  througn  the  channel  of  sight,  including  in 
this  category  the  mere  impulse  of  light  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  organ,  and  the  presentment  of  objects  whose 
whole  charm  consists  in  awakening  the  memory  of  social 
emotions,  seems  to  us  to  be  confounding  things  together 
that  must  always  be  separate  in  our  feelings,  and  giving 
a  fer  greater  importance  to  the  mere  identity  of  the  organ 
by  which  they  are  perceived,  than  is  warranted  either 
by  the  ordinary  language  or  ordinary  experience  of  men. 
Upon  the  same  pnnciple  we  should  give  this  name  of 
beautiful,  and  no  other,  to  all  acts  of  kindness  or  mag- 
nanimity, and,  indeed,  to  every  interesting  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  our  sight,  or  came  to  our  knowledge 
by  means  of  the  eye: — nay,  as  the  ear  is  also  allowed 
to  be  a  channel  for  impressions  of  beauty,  the  same 
name  should  be  given  to  any  interesting  or  pleasant 
thing  that  we  hear, — and  good  news  read  to  us  from 
the  gazette  should  be  denominated  beautiful,  just  as 
much  as  a  fine  composition  of  music.  These  things, 
however,  are  never  called  beautiful,  and  are  felt,  indeed, 
to  afford  a  gratification  of  quite  a  different  nature.  It 
is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  observed,  that 
beauty  is  not  one  thing,  but  many, — and  does  not  pro- 
duce one  uniform  emotion,  but  an  infinite  variety  of 
emotions.  But  this,  we  conceive,  is  not  merely  because 
many  pleasant  things  may  be  intimated  to  us  by  the 
same  sense,  but  because  the  things  that  arc  called  beau- 
tijul  may  be  associated  with  an  infinite  variety  of  agree- 
able emotions  of  the  specific  character  of  wnich  their 
beauty  will  consequently  partake.  Nor  does  it  follow, 
from  the  fact  of  this  great  variety,  that  there  can  be  no 
other  principle  of  union  among  these  agreeable  emo- 
tions, but  that  of  a  name,  extended  to  them  all  upon 
the  very  shght  ground  of  their  coming  through  the 
same  organ  ;  since,  upon  our  theory,  and  indeed  upon 
Mr.  Stewart's,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  there  is 
the  remarkable  circumstance  of  their  being  all  siu/ge.nted 
by  association  with  some  present  sensation,  and  all  mo- 
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dified  and  confounded,  to  our  feelings,  by  an  actual  and 
direct  perception. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  pursue  these  ciiticisras, 
or,  indeed,  this  hasty  review  of  the  speculation  of  other 
writers,  any  farther.  The  few  observations  we  have 
already  made,  will  enable  the  intelligent  reader,  both  to 
understand  in  a  general  way  what  has  been  already  done 
on  the  subject,  and  in  some  degree  prepare  him  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  that  theory,  substantially  the  same 
with  Mr.  Alison's,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  illus- 
trate somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  basis  of  it  is,  that  the  beauty  which  we  impute 
to  outward  objects,  is  nothing  more  than  the  reflection  of 
our  own  inward  emotions,  and  is  made  up  entirely  of  cer- 
tain little  portions  of  love,  pity,  or  other  aflfections,  which 
have  been  connected  with  these  objects,  and  still  adhere 
as  it  were  to  them,  and  move  us  anew  whenever  they  are 
presented  to  our  observation.  Before  proceeding  to 
bring  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  there 
are  two  things  that  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  a  little 
more  distinctly.  First,  What  are  the  primary  aflRections, 
by  the  suggestion  of  which  we  think  the  sense  of  beauty 
is  produced  ?  And,  secondly,  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
connection  by  which  we  suppose  that  the  objects  we  call 
beautiful  are  enabled  to  suggest  these  affections  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  fortunately 
is  not  necessar}^  either  to  enter  into  any  tedious  details, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  any  nice  distinctions.  All  sensa- 
tions that  are  not  absolutely  indifferent,  and  are,  at  the 
same  time,  either  agreeable,  when  experienced  by  our- 
selves, or  attractive  when  contemplated  in  others,  may 
form  the  foundation  of  the  emotions  of  sublimity  or 
beauty.  The  love  of  sensation  seems  to  be  the  ruling 
appetite  of  human  nature ;  and  many  sensations,  in  which 
the  painful  may  be  thought  to  predominate,  are  conse- 
quently sought  for  with  avidity,  and  recollected  with  in- 
terest, even  in  our  own  persons.  In  the  persons  of 
others,  emotions  still  more  painful  are  contemplated  with 
eagerness  and  delight:  and  therefore  we  must  not  be 
surprised  to  find,  that  many  of  the  pleasing  sensations  of 
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beauty  or  sublimity  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into 
recollections  of  feelings  that  may  appear  to  have  a  very 
opposite  character.  The  simi  of  the  whole  is,  that  every 
feeling  which  it  is  agreeable  to  experience,  to  recal,  or  to 
witness,  may  become  the  source  of  beauty  in  external 
objects,  when  it  is  so  connected  with  them  as  that  their 
appearance  reminds  us  of  that  feeling.  Now,  in  real 
life,  and  from  daily  experience  and  observation,  we  know 
that  it  is  agreeable,  in  the  first  place,  to  recollect  our  own 
pleasurable  sensations,  or  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  lively 
conception  of  the  pleasures  of  other  men,  or  even  of 
sentient  beings  of  any  description.  We  know  likewise, 
from  the  same  sure  authority,  that  there  is  a  certain 
delight  in  the  remembrance  of  our  past,  or  the  concep- 
tion of  our  future  emotions,  even  though  attended  with 
great  pain,  provided  the  pain  be  not  forced  too  rudely 
on  the  min^  and  be  softened  by  the  accompaniment  of 
any  milder  feeling.  And  finally,  we  know,  in  the  same 
manner,  that  the  spectacle  or  conception  of  the  emotions 
of  others,  even  when  in  a  high  degree  painful,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  attractive,  and  draws  us  away, 
not  only  from  the  consideration  of  indiiferent  objects, 
but  even  from  the  pursuit  of  light  or  frivolous  enjoy- 
ments. All  these  are  plain  and  familiar  facts ;  of  the 
existence  of  which,  however  they  may  be  explained,  no 
one  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt,  —  and  into  which, 
therefore,  we  shall  have  made  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
gress, if  we  can  resolve  the  more  mysterious  fact,  of  the 
emotions  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  sublimity 
or  beauty. 

Our  proposition  then  is,  that  these  emotions  arc  not 
original  emotions,  nor  produced  directly  by  any  material 
quoHties  in  the  objects  which  excite  them ;  but  are  reflec- 
tions, or  images,  of  the  more  radical  and  familiar  emotions 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded ;  and  are  occasioned, 
not  by  any  inherent  virtue  in  the  objects  before  us,  but 
by  the  accidents,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  by 
which  these  may  have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or  recal 
to  us  our  own  past  sensations  or  sympathies.  "We  might 
almost  venture,  indeed,  to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that, 
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except  in  the  plain  and  palpable  case  of  bodily  pain  or 
pleasure,  we  can  never  be  interested  in  anything  but 
the  fortunes  of  sentient  beings; — and  that  every  thing 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  mental  emotion,  must  have 
for  its  object  the  feelings^  past,  present  or  possible,  of 
something  capable  of  sensation.  Independent,  therefore, 
of  all  eviaence,  and  without  the  help  of  any  explanation, 
we  should  have  been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  emotions 
of  beauty  and  sublimity  must  have  for  their  objects  the 
sufferings  or  enjoyments  of  sentient  beings; — and  to 
reject,  as  intrinsically  absurd  and  incredible,  the  sup- 
position, that  material  objects,  which  obviously  do 
neither  hurt  nor  delight  the  body,  should  yet  excite,  by 
their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful  emotions 
which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty- 

Of  the  feelings,  by  their  connection  with  which  external 
objects  become  beautiful,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  speak  more  minutely ; — and,  therefore,  it  only  re- 
mains, under  this  preliminary  view  of  the  subject,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  that  connection  by  which  we  con- 
ceive this  effect  to  be  produced.  Here,  also,  there  is 
but  little  need  for  minuteness,  or  fulness  of  enumeration. 
Almost  every  tie,  by  which  two  objects  can  be  bound 
together  in  the  imagination,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
the  presentment  of  the  one  shall  recal  the  memory  of  the 
other; — or,  in  other  words,  almost  every  possible  re- 
lation which  can  subsist  between  such  objects,  may  serve 
to  connect  the  things  we  call  sublime  and  beautiful,  with 
feelings  that  are  interesting  or  delightful.  It  may  be 
useful,  however,  to  class  these  bonds  of  association  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  in  a  rude  and  general  way. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  objects  are  sublime  or 
beautiful,  jirst^  when  they  are  the  natural  signs,  and  per- 
petual concomitants  of  pleasurable  sensations,  or,  at  any 
I'ate,  of  some  lively  feeling  or  emotion  in  ourselves  or  in 
some  other  sentient  beings ;  or,  secondly^  when  they  are 
the  arbitrary  or  accidental  concomitants  of  such  feelings; 
or,  thirdly^  when  they  bear  some  analogy  or  fanciful  re- 
semblance to  things  with  which  these  emotions  are  ne- 
cessarily connected.     In  endeavouring  to  illustrate  the 
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nature  of  these  several  relations,  we  shall  be  ted  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  proofs  that  appear  to  us  satis* 
fectory  of  the  truth  of  the  eeneral  theory. 

The  most  obvious,  and  tne  strongest  association  that 
can  be  established  between  inward  feelings  and  external 
objects  is,  where  the  object  is  necessarily  and  universally 
connected  with  the  feeling  by  the  law  of  nature,  so  that 
it  is  always  presented  to  the  senses  when  the  feelin"  is 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  —  as  the  sight  or  the  sound  of 
laughter,  with  the  feeling  of  gaiety,  —  of  weeping,  with 
distress, — of  the  sound  of  thunder,  ^vith  ideas  of  danger 
and  power.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  last  in- 
stance.— Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  nature, 
is  more  strikingly  and  universally  sublime  than  the  sound 
wc  have  just  mentioned;  yet  it  seems  obvious,  that  the 
sense  of  sublimity  is  produced,  not  by  any  quality  that  is 
perceived  by  the  ear,  but  altogether  by  the  impression 
of  power  iind  of  danger  that  is  necessarily  made  upon 
the  mind,  whenever  that  sound  is  heard.  That  it  is  not 
produced  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  sound  itself,  is  cer- 
tain, from  the  mistakes  that  are  frequently  made  with  ~ 
regard  to  it.  The  noise  of  a  cart  rattling  over  the  stones, 
is  often  mistaken  for  thunder ;  and  as  long  as  the  mis- 
take lasts,  this  very  vulgar  and  insignihcant  noise  is 
actuaily  felt  to  be  prodigiously  sublime.  It  is  so  felt, 
however,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  merely  because  it  is  then 
associated  with  ideas  of  prodigious  power  and  undefined 
danger;  —  and  the  subUmity  is  accordingly  destroyed,  the 
moment  the  association  is  dissolved,  though  the  sound 
itself,  and  its  effect  on  the  organ,  contiuue  exactly  the 
same.  This,  therefore,  is  an  instance  in  which  sublunity  _ 
is  distinctly  proved  to  consist,  not  in  any  physical  (pia- 
Hty  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  ascribed,  but  in  its  neces- 
sary connection  with  that  vast  and  uncontrolled  Power 
which  is  the  natural  object  of  awe  and  veneration. 

We  may  now  take  an  example  a  little  less  plain  and 
elementary.  The  most  beautiful  object  in  nature,  [KThaps, 
is  the  countenance  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  ;  — 
and  we  are  apt  at  first  to  imagine,  that,  independent  of 
all  assodations,  the  form  and  colours  which  it  displays 

VOL.  I.  D 
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are,  in  themselves,  lovely  and  engaging ;  and  would  ap- 
pear charming  to  all  beholders,  with  whatever  other 
qualities  or  impressions  they  might  happen  to  be  con- 
nected. A  very  little  reflection,  however,  will  probably 
be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  fallacy  of  this  im- 
pression ;  and  to  satisfy  us,  that  what  we  admire  is  not 
a  combination  of  forms  and  colours,  (which  could  never 
excite  any  mental  emotion,)  but  a  collection  of  signs 
and  tokens  of  certain  mental  feelings  and  affections, 
which  are  universaUy  recognised  as  the  proper  objects 
of  love  and  sympathy.  Laying  aside  the  emotions 
arising  from  diflFerence  of  sex,  and  supposing  female 
beauty  to  be  contemplated  by  the  pure  and  unenvying 
eye  of  a  female,  it  seems  quite  obvious,  that,  among  its 
ingredients,  we  should  trace  the  signs  of  two  diflFerent 
sets  of  qualities,  that  are  neither  of  them  the  object  of 
sight,  but  of  a  far  higher  faculty ; — in  the  first  place,  of 
youth  and  health ;  and  in  the  second  place,  of  innocence, 
gaiety,  sensibility,  intelligence,  delicacy  or  vivacity. 
Now,  without  enlarging  upon  the  natural  effect  of  these 
suggestions,  we  shall  just  suppose  that  the  appearances, 
which  must  be  admitted  at  all  events  to  be  actually 
significant  of  the  qualities  we  have  enumerated,  had  been 
by  the  law  of  nature  attached  to  the  very  opposite 
qualities; — that  the  smooth  forehead,  the  firm  cheek, 
and  the  fiill  lip,  which  are  now  so  distinctly  expressive  to 
us  of  the  gay  and  vigorous  periods  of  youth,  —  and  the 
clear  and  blooming  complexion,  which  indicates  health 
and  activity,  had  been  in  fact  the  forms  and  colours  by 
which  old  age  and  sickness  were  characterised ;  and  that 
instead  of  being  found  united  to  those  sources  and 
seasons  of  enjoyment,  they  had  been  the  badges  by  which 
nature  pointed  out  that  state  of  suffering  and  decay 
which  is  now  signified  to  us  by  the  livid  and  emaciated 
face  of  sickness,  or  the  wrinkled  front,  the  quivering  lip, 
and  hollow  cheek  of  age ; — If  this  were  the  familiar  law 
of  our  nature,  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  should  look 
upon  these  appearances,  not  with  rapture,  but  -with 
aversion, — and  consider  it  as  absolutely  ludicrous  or  dis- 
gusting, to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  what  was  interpreted 
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by  every  one  a3  the  lamented  sign  of  pain  and  decrepi- 
tude? Mr.  Knight  himself,  though  a  firm  believer  in 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  colours,  is  so  much  of  this  opinion, 
that  he  thinks  it  entirely  owing  to  those  associations  that 
we  prefer  the  tame  smoothness,  and  comparatively  poor 
colours  of  a  youthful  face,  to  the  richly  fretted  and  va- 
riegated countenance  of  a  pimpled  drunkard  ! 

Such,  we  conceive,  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of 
dissohing  the  subsisting  connection  between  the  ani- 
mating ideas  of  hope  and  enjoyment,  and  those  visible 
appearances  which  are  now  significant  of  those  emotions, 
and  derive  their  whole  beauty  from  that  signification. 
But  the  effect  would  be  still  stronger,  if  we  could  sup- 
pose the  moral  expression  of  those  appearances  to  be 
reversed  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  smile,  which  now 
enchants  us,  as  the  expression  of  innocence  and  affection, 
were  the  sign  attached  by  nature  to  guilt  and  malignity, 
—  if  the  blusl)  which  expresses  delicacy,  and  tlie  glance 
that  speaks  intelligence,  vivacity,  and  softness,  had  always 
been  found  united  with  brutal  passion  or  idiot  moodi- 
ness ;  is  it  not  certain  that  the  whole-  of  their  beauty 
would  be  extinguished,  and  that  our  emotions  from  the 
sight  of  them  would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they 
now  are  ? 

That  the  beauty  of  a  living  and  sentient  creature 
should  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  qualities  peculiar 
to  such  a  creature,  rather  than  upon  the  mere  physical 
attributes  which  it  may  possess  in  common  with  the 
inert  matter  around  it,  cannot  indeed  appear  a  very  im- 
probable supposition  to  any  one.  But  it  may  be  more 
difficult  for  some  persons  to  understand  how  the  beauty 
of  mere  dead  matter  should  be  derived  from  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  sentient  beings.  It  is  absolutely 
necessaiy,  therefore,  that  we  should  give  an  instance  or 
two  of  this  derivation  also. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a 
picture  or  statue  should  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  sight  of  the  original ;  nor  is  it  much  more 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  sight  of  a  cottage  should 
give  us  something  of  the  same  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a 
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peasant's  family ;  and  the  aspect  of  a  town  raise  many 
of  the  same  ideas  as  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of 
persons.  We  may  begin,  therefore,  with  an  example  a 
little  more  complicated.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
a  common  English  landscape  —  green  meadows  with 
grazing  and  ruminating  cattle  —  canals  or  navigable 
rivers — well  fenced,  weU  cultivated  fields — neat,  clean, 
scattered  cottages,  —  humble  antique  churches,  with 
church-yard  elms,  and  crossing  hedgerows  —  all  seen 
under  bright  skies,  and  in  good  weather: — There  is 
much  beauty,  as  every  one  will  acknowledge,  in  such  a 
scene.  But  in  what  does  the  beauty  consist  ?  Not  cer- 
tainly in  the  mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms ;  for 
colours  more  pleasing,  and  lines  more  graceful  (accord- 
ing  to  anv  theory  of  grace  that  may  be  preferred),  might 
be  spread  upon  a  board,  or  a  painter's  pallet,  without 
engaging  the  eye  to  a  second  glance,  or  raising  the  least 
emotion  in  the  mind;  —  but  in  the  picture  of  human 
happiness  that  is  presented  to  our  imaginations  and  aflFec- 
tions,  —  in  the  visible  and  unequivocal  signs  of  comfort, 
and  cheerfiil  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  —  and  of  that 
secure  and  successful  industry  that  insures  its  continu- 
ance,— and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  exalted,  —  and  of 
the  simplicity  by  whicn  it  is  contrasted  with  the  guilt 
and  the  fever  of  a  city  life;  in  the  images  of  health 
and  temperance  and  plenty  which  it  exhibits  to  every 
eye  —  and  in  the  glimpses  which  it  affords  to  wanner 
imaginations,  of  those  primitive  or  fabulous  times,  when 
man  was  uncorrupted  by  luxury  and  ambition,  and 
of  those  humble  retreats  in  which  we  still  delight  to 
imagine  that  love  and  philosophy  may  find  an  unpolluted 
asylum.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  human  feeling 
that  excites  our  sympathy,  and  forms  the  true  object  of 
our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man  alone,  that  we  see  in 
the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits ;  —  or,  if  a 
more  sensitive  and  extended  sympathy  connect  us  with 
the  lower  families  of  animated  nature,  and  make  us  re- 
joice with  the  lambs  that  bleat  on  the  uplands,  or  the 
cattle  that  repose  in  the  valley,  or  even  with  the  livitig 
plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun  and  the  balmy  air  beside 
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ttem,  it  is  still  the  idea  of  enjoyment  —  of  feelings  that 
animate  tbc  existence  of  sentient  beings  —  that  calls 
forth  all  our  emotions,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the  beauty 
with  which  we  proceed  to  invest  the  inanimate  creation 
around  us. 

Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  English  landscape,  let 
us  now  take  a  Welsh  or  a  Highland  scene ;  and  see  whe- 
ther its  beauties  will  admit  of  being  explained  on  the 
same  principle.  Here,  we  shall  have  lofty  mountains, 
and  rocky  and  lonely  recesses, — tufted  woods  hung  over 
precipices, — lakes  intersected  with  castled  promontories, 
— ample  solitudes  of  unploughed  and  untrodden  valleys, 

—  nameless  and  gigantic  ruins,  —  and  mountain  echoes 
repeating  the  scream  of  the  eagle  and  the  roar  of  the 
cataract.  This,  too,  is  beautiful ;  —  and,  to  tliose  who 
can  interpret  the  language  it  speaks,  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  prosperous  scene  with  which  we  ha^e  contrasted 
it.  Yet,  lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to  the  recollection  of  man 
and  the  suggestion  of  human  feelings  that  its  beauty 
also  is  owing.  The  mere  forms  and  colours  that  com- 
pose its  visible  appearance,  are  no  more  capable  of  excit- 
ing any  emotion  in  the  mind,  than  the  forms  and  colours 
of  a  Turkey  carpet.  It  is  sympathy  with  the  present 
or  the  past,  or  the  imaginary  inhabitants  of  such  a  re- 
rion,  that  alone  gives  it  either  interest  or  beauty ;  and 
Hie  delight  of  those  who  behold  it,  will  always  be  found 
to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  their  imagin- 
ations, and  the  warmth  of  their  social  affections.  The 
leading  impressions,  here,  are  those  of  romantic  seclu- 
sion, and  primeval  simplicity ;  lovers  sequestered  in 
these  blissful  solitudes,  "from  towns  and  toils  remote," 

—  and  rustic  poets  and  philosophers  communing  with 
nature,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  low  pursuits  and  self- 
ish malignity  of  ordinary  mortals;  —  then  there  is  the 
sublime  impression  of  the  Mighty  Power  which  piled  the 
massive  cliffs  upon  each  other,  and  rent  the  mountains 
asunder,  and  scattered  their  giant  fragments  at  their 
base ;  —  and  all  the  images  connected  with  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  mugni6cence  and  extinguished  hostility, 

—  the  feuds,  and  the  combats,  and  the  triumphs  of  its 
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wild  and  primitive  inhabitants,  contrasted  with  the  still- 
ness and  desolation  of  the  scenes  where  they  lie  interred ; 
'. —  and  the  romantic  ideas  attached  to  their  ancient  tra- 
ditions, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  actual  life  of  their 
descendants, — their  wild  and  enthusiastic  poetry, — their 
gloomy  superstitions,  —  their  attachment  to  their  chiefs, 
— the  dangers,  and  the  hardships  and  enjoyment*  of  their 
lonely  huntings  and  fishings,  — their  pastoral  shielings  on 
the  mountains  in  summer, — and  the  tales  and  the  sports 
that  amuse  the  little  groups  that  are  frozen  into  their  vast 
and  trackless  valleys  in  the  winter.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
traces  of  vast  and  obscure  antiquity  that  are  impressed 
on  the  language  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  on 
the  cliffs,  and  caves,  and  gulfy  torrents  of  the  land ; 
and  the  solemn  and  touching  reflection,  perpetually  re- 
curring, of  the  weakness  and  insignificance  of  perishable 
man,  whose  generations  thus  pass  away  into  oblivion, 
with  all  their  toils  and  ambition ;  while  nature  holds  on 
her  unvarying  course,  and  pours  out  her  streams,  and 
renews  her  forests,  with  undecaying  activity,  regardless 
of  the  fate  of  her  proud  and  perishable  sovereign. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  believe,  to  let  our  readers 
understand  what  we  mean  by  external  objects  being  the 
natural  signs  or  concomitants  of  human  sympathies  or 
emotions.  Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  other 
illustration,  and  asking  on  what  other  principle  we  can 
account  for  the  beauty  of  Spring  ?  ^  inter  has  shades 
as  deep,  and  colours  as  brilliant ;  and  the  great  forms  of 
nature  are  substantially  the  same  through  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  year.  We  shall  seek  in  vain,  therefore,  in 
the  accidents  of  mere  organic  matter,  for  the  sources  of 
that  "  vernal  delight  and  joy,"  which  subject  all  finer 
spirits  to  an  annual  intoxication,  and  strike  home  the 
sense  of  beauty  even  to  hearts  that  seem  proof  against 
it  under  all  other  aspects.  And  it  is  not  among  the 
Dead  but  among  the  Living,  that  this  beauty  originates. 
It  is  the  renovation  of  life  and  of  joy  to  all  animated 
beings,  that  constitutes  this  great  jubilee  of  nature  ;  — 
the  young  of  animals  bursting  into  existence, — the  simple 
and  universal  pleasures  which  are  difiiised  by  the  mere 
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temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  profusion  of  sustenance, 
— the  pairing  of  birds, — the  cheerful  resumption  of  rustic 
toils,  —  the  great  alleviation  of  all  the  miseries  of  poverty 
and  sickness, — our  sympathy  with  tlie  young  life,  and 
the  promise  and  the  hazards  of  the  vegetable  creation, — 
the  solemn,  yet  cheering,  impression  of  the  constancy  of 
nature  to  her  great  periods  of  renovation,  — and  the  hopes 
that  dart  spontaneously  forward  into  the  new  circle  of 
exertions  and  enjoyments  that  is  opened  up  by  her  hand 
and  her  example.  Such  are  some  of  the  conceptions  that 
are  forced  upon  us  by  the  appearances  of  returning 
spring ;  and  that  seem  to  account  for  the  emotions  of  de- 
light with  which  these  appearances  are  hailed,  by  every 
mind  endowed  with  any  degree  of  sensibility,  somewhat 
better  than  the  brightness  of  the  colours,  or  the  agree- 
ableness  of  the  smells  that  are  then  presented  to  our 
senses. 

They  are  kindred  conceptions  that  constitute  all  the 
beauty  of  childhood.  The  forms  and  colours  that  are 
peculiar  to  that  age,  are  not  necessarily  or  absolutely 
beautiful  in  themselves ;  for,  in  a  grown  person,  the 
same  forma  and  colours  would  be  either  ludicrous  or 
disgusting.  It  is  their  indestructible  connection  with 
the  engaging  ideas  of  innocence, — of  careless  gaiety, — 
of  unsuspecting  confidence  ;  —  made  still  more  tender 
and  attractive  by  the  recollection  of  helplessness,  and 
blameless  and  happy  ignorance,  —  of  the  anxious  affec- 
tion that  watches  over  all  their  ways, — and  of  the  hopes 
and  fears  that  seek  to  pierce  futurity,  for  those  who 
have  neither  fears  nor  cares  nor  anxieties  for  themselves. 

These  few  illustrations  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
give  our  readers  a  general  conception  of  the  character 
and  the  grounds  of  that  theory  of  beauty  which  we 
think  affords  the  only  true  or  consistent  account  of  its 
nature.  They  are  all  examples,  it  will  be  observed,  of 
the  First  and  most  important  connection  which  we 
think  may  be  shown  to  exist  between  external  objects 
and  the  sentiments  or  emotions  of  the  mind ;  or  cases, 
in  which  the  visible  phenomena  are  the  natural  and 
universal  accompanimenta  of  the  emotion,  and  arc  con- 
V  4 
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sequently  capable  of  reviving  that  emotion,  in  some  de- 
gree, in  the  breast  of  every  beholder.  If  the  tenor  of 
those  illustrations  has  been  such  as  to  make  any  impres- 
sion in  favour  of  the  general  theory,  we  conceive  that 
it  must  be  very  greatly  confirmed  by  the  slightest  con- 
sideration of  the  Second  class  of  cases,  or  those  in  which 
the  external  object  is  not  the  natural  and  necessar}'^, 
but  only  the  occasional  or  accidental  concomitant  of  the 
emotion  which  it  recalls.  In  the  former  instances,  some 
conception  of  beauty  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
appearance  of  the  objects ;  and  being  impressed,  in  some 
degree,  upon  all  persons  to  whom  they  are  presented, 
there  is  evidently  room  for  insinuating  that  it  is  an  in- 
dependent and  intrinsic  quality  of  their  nature,  and  does 
not  arise  from  association  with  anything  else.  In  the 
instances,  however,  to  which  we  are  now  to  allude,  this 
perception  of  beauty  is  not  universal,  but  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  opportunities  which  each  individual 
has  had  to  associate  ideas  of  emotion  with  the  object  to 
which  it  is  ascribed :  —  the  same  thing  appearing  beau- 
tiful to  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
such  associations,  and  indifferent  to  those  who  have  not. 
Such  instances,  therefore,  really  afford  an  experimeJihnn 
crucis  as  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  in  question ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  conceive  any  more  complete  evidence,  both 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  or  intrinsic 
beauty,  and  that  it  depends  altogether  on  those  asso- 
ciations Avith  which  it  is  thus  found  to  come  and  to 
disappear. 

The  accidental  or  arbitrary  relations  that  may  thus 
be  established  between  natural  sympathies  or  emotions, 
and  external  objects,  may  be  either  such  as  occur  to 
whole  classes  of  men,  or  are  confined  to  particular  indi- 
viduals. Among  the  former,  those  that  apply  to  dif- 
ferent nations  or  races  of  men,  are  the  most  important 
and  remarkable ;  and  constitute  the  basis  of  those  pecu- 
liarities by  which  national  tastes  are  distinguished.  Take, 
again,  for  example,  the  instance  of  female  beauty, — 
and  think  what  different  and  inconsistent  standards 
would  be  fixed  for  it  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
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is  still  more  striking,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  music ;  — 
in  the  eflfects  of  those  national  airs,  with  which  even 
the  most  uncultivated  imaginations  have  connected  so 
many  interesting  recollections ;  and  in  the  delight  with 
which  all  persons  of  sensibility  catch  the  strains  of  their 
native  melodies  in  strange  or  in  distant  lands.  It  is 
OT\dng  chiefly  to  the  same  sort  of  arbitrary  and  national 
association,  that  white  is  thought  a  gay  colour  in 
Europe,  where  it  is  used  at  weddings,  —  and  a  dismal 
colour  in  China,  where  it  is  used  for  mourning ;  —  that 
we  think  yew-trees  gloomy,  because  they  are  planted  in 
churchyards,  —  and  large  masses  of  powdered  horsehair 
majestic,  because  we  see  them  on  the  heads  of  judges 
and  bishops. 

Next  to  those  curious  instances  of  arbitrary  or  limited 
associations  that  are  exemplified  in  the  diversities  of  na- 
tional taste,  are  those  that  are  produced  by  the  differ- 
ences of  instruction  or  education.  If  external  objects 
were  sublime  and  beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is  plain, 
that  they  would  appear  equally  so  to  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  unkno^vn.  Yet  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  calculate 
the  degree  to  which  our  notions  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
are  now  influenced,  over  all  Europe,  by  the  study  of 
classical  literature ;  or  the  number  of  impressions  of  this 
sort  which  the  well-educated  consequently  receive,  from 
objects  that  are  utterly  indifferent  to  uninstructed  per- 
sons of  the  same  natural  sensibility.  We  gladly  avail 
ourselves,  upon  this  subject,  of  the  beautiful  expressions 
of  Mr.  Alison. 

"  The  delight  which  most  men  of  education  receive 
from  the  consideration  of  antiquity,  and  the  beauty  that 
they  discover  in  every  object  which  is  connected  with 
ancient  times,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  cause.  The  antiquarian,  in  his  cabinet,  sur- 
rounded by  the  relics  of  former  ages,  seems  to  hunself 
to  be  removed  to  periods  that  are  long  since  past,  and 
vAndulges  in  the  imagination  of  living  in  a  world,  which, 
by  a  very  natural  kind  of  prejudice,  we  are  always  wil- 
ling to  believe  was  both  wiser  and  better  than  the  pre- 
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seut.  All  that  is  venerable  or  laudable  in  the  hiatoi'v 
of  these  times,  present  themselves  to  his  memory.  Tlie 
gallantry,  the  heroism,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity,  rise 
again  before  his  view,  softened  by  tlie  obscurity  in  which 
they  are  involved,  and  rendered  more  seducing  to  the 
ima^nation  by  that  obscurity  itself,  which,  while  it 
mingles  a  sentiment  of  regret  amid  his  pursuits,  serves 
at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  his  fancy  to  fill  up,  by  its 
own  creation,  those  long  intervals  of  time  of  which  his- 
tory has  preserved  no  record. 

"  And  what  is  it  that  constitutes  that  emotion  of 
sublime  delight,  which  every  man  of  common  sensibility 
feels  upon  the  first  prospect  of  Rome  ?  It  is  not  the 
scene  of  destruction  which  is  before  him.  It  is  not  the 
Tiber,  diminished  in  his  imagination  to  a  paltry  stream, 
flowing  amid  the  ruins  of  that  magnificence  which  it 
once  adorned.  It  is  not  tlie  triumph  of  superstition  ^^ 
over  the  wreck  of  human  greatness,  and  its  monuments 
erected  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  first  honours  of 
humanity  have  been  gained.  It  is  ancient  Rome  which 
filk  his  imagination.  It  is  the  country  of  Cresar,  and 
Cicero,  and  Virgil,  which  is  before  him.  It  is  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  world  which  he  sees,  and  who  seems  to  him 
to  rise  again  from  her  tomb,  to  give  laws  to  the  universe. 
All  that  the  labours  of  his  youth,  or  the  studies  of  his 
maturer  age  have  acquired,  with  regard  to  the  history 
of  this  great  people,  open  at  once  before  his  imagination, 
and  present  him  with  a  field  of  high  and  solemn  imagery, 
which  can  never  be  exhausted.  Take  from  liim  these 
associations, —  conceal  from  him  that  it  is  Rome  that  lie 
»ees,  and  how  different  would  be  his  emotion  ! " 

The  influences  of  the  same  studies  may  be  traced,  in- 
deed, through  almost  all  our  impressions  of  beaut}',  — 
and  especially  in  the  feelings  which  we  receive  from  the 
trontemplation  of  rural  scenery ;  where  the  images  and 
recollections  which  have  been  associated  with  such  ob- 
jects, in  the  enchanting  strains  of  the  poets,  are  jHTpe- 
tually  recalled  by  their  appearance,  and  give  an  interest 
and  a  beauty  to  the  prospect,  of  wliich  the  uniiistnicted 
cannot  have  the  slightest  [Krception.     V{>on  this  »ub- 
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ject,  also,  Mr.  Alison  has  expressed  himself  with  his 
usual  warmth  and  elegance.  After  observing,  that,  in 
childhood,  the  beauties  of  nature  have  scarcely  any  ex- 
istence for  those  who  have  as  yet  but  little  general  sym- 
pathy with  mankind,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  they  are 
usually  first  recommended  to  notice  by  the  poets,  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  course  of  education  ; 
and  who,  in  a  manner,  create  them  for  us,  by  the  asso- 
ciations which  they  enable  us  to  form  with  tneir  visible 
appearance. 

"  How  different,  from  this  period,  become  the  senti- 
ments with  which  the  scener}^  of  nature  is  contemplated, 
by  those  who  have  any  imagination  !  The  beautiftil 
forms  of  ancient  mythology,  with  which  the  fancy  of 
poets  peopled  every  element,  are  now  ready  to  appear  to 
their  minds,  upon  the  prospect  of  every  sceiie.  The  de- 
scriptions of  ancient  authors,  so  long  admired,  and  so 
deserving  of  admiration,  occur  to  them  at  every  moment^ 
and  with  them,  all  those  enthusiastic  ideas  of  ancient 
genius  and  glory,  which  the  study  of  so  many  years  of 
youth  so  naturally  leads  them  to  form.  Or,  if  the  study 
of  modern  poetry  has  succeeded  to  that  of  the  ancient, 
a  thousand  other  beautiful  associations  are  acquired, 
which,  instead  of  destroying,  serve  easily  to  unite  with 
the  former,  and  to  afford  a  new  source  of  delight.  The 
awful  forms  of  Gothic  superstition,  the  ^vild  and  ro- 
mantic imagery,  which  the  turbulence  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  Crusades,  and  the  institution  of  chivalry  have 
spread  over  every  country  of  Europe,  arise  to  the  ima- 
gination in  every  scene ;  accompanied  with  all  those 
pleasing  recollections  of  prowess,  and  adventure,  and 
courteous  manners,  which  distinguished  those  memor- 
able tunes.  With  such  images  in  their  minds,  it  is  not 
common  nature  that  appears  to  surround  them.  It  is 
nature  embellished  and  made  sacred  by  the  memory  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  and  Milton  and  Tasso;  their 
genius  seems  still  to  linger  among  the  scenes  which  in- 
spired it,  and  to  irradiate  every  object  where  it  dwells ; 
and  the  creation  of  their  fancy  seem  the  fit  inhabitants 
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of  that  nature,  which  their  descriptions  have  clothecl 
mth  beauty." 

It  is  needless,  for  the  purpose  of  mere  illustration,  to 
pursue  this  subject  of  arbitrary  or  accidental  association 
through  all  the  divisions  of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  and, 
indeed,  the  task  would  be  endless ;  since  there  is  scarcely 
any  class  in  society  which  may  not  be  shown  to  have 
[>eculiar  associations  of  interest  and  emotion  with  objects 
which  are  not  so  connected  in  the  minds  of  any  other 
class.  The  young  and  the  old — the  rich  and  the  poor 
— the  artist  and  the  man  of  science — the  inhabitant  of 
the  city  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  country — the  man  of 
business  and  the  man  of  pleasure — the  domestic  and  the 
dissipated,  — nay,  even  the  followers  of  almost  every  dif- 
ferent study  or  profession,  have  perceptions  of  beauty, 
because  they  have  associations  ivith  externnl  objects, 
which  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  have  no  existence 
for  any  other  persons.  But,  though  the  detail  of  such 
instances  could  not  fail  to  sliow,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  manner,  how  directly  the  notion  of  beauty  is 
derived  from  some  more  radical  and  familiar  emotion, 
and  how  many  and  various  are  the  channels  by  which 
such  emotions  are  transmitted,  enough,  perhaps,  has 
been  already  said,  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of 
the  principles  and  general  bearings  of  an  argument 
which  we  must  not  think  of  exhausting. 

Before  entirely  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
however,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  familiar  l>ut 
verj'  striking  and  decisive  instance  of  our  varying  and 
contradictory  judgments,  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  suc- 
cessive fashions  of  dress  that  have  existed  within  our 
own  remembrance.  All  persons  who  still  continue  to 
find  amusement  in  society,  and  arc  not  old  enough  to 
enjoy  only  the  recollections  of  their  youth,  think  the 
prevailing  fashions  becoming  and  graceful,  and  the 
fashions  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old  intolerably 
ugly  and  ridiculous.  The  younger  they  are,  and  the 
more  they  mix  in  society,  this  impression  is  the  stronger; 
and  the  fact  is  worth  noticing ;  because  there  is  really  no 
one  thing  as  to  which  persona  judging  merely  from  their 
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feelings,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  misled  by  any 
systems  or  theories,  are  so  very  positive  and  decided,  as 
that  established  fashions  are  beautiful  in  themselves ; 
and  that  exploded  fashions  are  intrinsically  and  beyond 
all  question  preposterous  and  ugly.  We  have  never  yet 
met  a  young  lady  or  gentleman,  who  spoke  from  their 
hearts  and  without  reserve,  who  had  the  least  doubt  on 
the  subject ;  or  could  conceive  how  any  person  could  be 
so  stupid  as  not  to  see  the  intrinsic  elegance  of  the 
reigning  mode,  or  not  to  be  struck  with  the  ludicrous 
awkwardness  of  the  habits  in  which  their  mothers  were 
disguised.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  these 
ingenuous  critics  had  been  bom,  with  the  same  natural 
sensibility  to  beauty,  but  twenty  years  earlier,  they 
would  have  joined  in  admiring  what  they  now  laugh  at; 
as  certainly  as  those  who  succeed  them  twenty  years 
hereafter  will  laugh  at  them.  It  is  plain,  then,  and  we 
think  scarcely  disputed,  out  of  the  circles  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  that  there  is,  in  the  general  case,  no  in- 
trinsic beauty  or  deformity  in  any  of  those  fashions  ;  and 
that  the  forms,  and  colours,  and  materials,  that  are,  we 
may  say,  universally  and  very  strongly  felt  to  be  beau- 
tiful  while  they  are  in  fashion,  are  sure  to  lose  all  their 
beauty  as  soon  as  the  fashion  has  passed  away.  Xow 
the  forms,  and  colours,  and  combinations  remain  ex- 
actly as  they  were;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  indisput- 
able, that  the  source  of  their  successive  beauty  and 
ugliness  must  be  sought  in  something  extrinsic,  and 
can  only  be  found  in  the  associations  which  once  ex- 
alted and  ultimately  degraded  them  in  our  estimation. 
While  they  were  in  fashion,  they  were  the  forms  and 
colours  which  distinguished  the  rich  and  the  noble, — 
the  eminent,  the  envied,  the  observed  in  society.  They 
were  the  forms  and  the  colours  in  which  all  that  was 
beautiful,  and  admired,  and  exalted,  were  habitually 
arrayed.  They  were  associated,  therefore,  with  ideas 
of  opulence,  and  elegance,  and  gaiety,  and  all  that  is 
captivating  and  bewitching,  in  manners,  fortune,  and 
situation, — and  derived  the  whole  of  their  beautv  fix)m 
those   associations.     By   and   by,   however,  they  were 
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desertvd  by  the  beautiful,  the  ricli,  and  the  elegant,  and 
I  dcitccndcd  to  the  vulgar  and  dependent,  or  were  only 
1  set^n  in  combination  with  the  antiquated  airs  of  faded 
I  beauties  or  obsolete  beaux.  They  thus  came  to  be 
I  associate  with  ideas  of  vulgarity  and  derision,  and  with 
I  the  images  of  old  and  decayed  persons,  whom  it  is  dif- 
I  ficult  for  their  juniors  to  believe  ever  to  have  been 
I  young  or  atti-active; — and  the  associations  being  thus 
I  reversed,  in  which  all  their  beauty  consisted,  the  beauty 
I  itself  naturally  disappeared. 
I       The  operation  of  tne  same  causes  is  distinctly  \'i8iblc* 

in  all  the  other  apparent  Irregularities  of  our  judgments 
I  aa  to  this  (lescription  of  beauty.     Old  people  liave  in 

general  but  little  toleration  for  the  obsolete  fashions  of 
1  their  later  or  middle  yeai-s;  but  will  generally  stickle 
'  for  the  intrinsic  elegance  of  those  which  were  prevnient 

ill  the  bright  days  of  their  early  youtli, — as  being  still 

Msodatcd  in  their  recollections,  \vitli  the  beauty  with 

vhich  they  were  first  enchanted,  and  the  gay  spirits 
I  with  which  they  were  then  inspired.     In  the  same  way, 

while  wu  laugh  at  the  fashions  of  which  fine  ladies  and 

fentlemen  were  proud  in  the  days  of  our  childhood, 
ecause  they  are  now  associated  only  with  imsiges  of 
j  decrepitude  and  decay,  we  look  with  some  feelings  of 
j  veiienitioii  on  the  habits  of  more  remote  generations, 
I  the  individuals  of  which  are  only  known  to  us  as  his- 
I  torical  persons;  and  with  unmingled  respect  and  ad- 
I  minition  on  those  still  more  ancient  habiliments  which 
I  rtMuind  us  either  of  the  heroism  of  tlie  feudal  chivalry, 
I  or  the  virtue  and  nobleness  of  classical  anticjuity.  Tim 
I  iron  mail  of  the  Gothic  knight,  or  the  clumsy  shield  and 
f  nokvU  anus  of  the  l!oman  warrior,  strike  us  as  majestic 
I  und  graceful,  merely  because  they  are  ussociated  with  1 
I  Dothiug  but  tales  of  romantic  daring  or  patriotic  prowess, 
I  — while  the  full-bottomed  periwigs  that  were  added  to 
I  the  Soulier's  equipment  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
1  King  William,  —  and  no  doubt  had  a  noble  i^ffect  iu  the 
I  eves  of  that  generation, — now  appear  to  us  equally  ri- 
I  (ficulous  and  unbecoming;  merelv  because  such  apjiond- 
[  ages  arc  no  longer  to  l>e  iicen,  out  upon  tlie  beads  of 
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sober  and  sedentary  lawyers,  or  in  the  pictures  of  an- 
tiquated esquires. 

We  cannnot  afford,  however,  to  enlarge  any  farther 
upon  these  considerations,  and  are  inclined  indeed  to 
think,  that  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject  of 
associations,  which,  though  not  universal,  are  common 
to  whole  classes  of  persons,  will  make  it  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  on  those  that  are  peculiar  to  each  indi\'idual. 
It  is  almost  enough,  indeed,  to  transcribe  the  follow- 
ing short  passage  from  Mr.  Alison. 

"  There  is  no  man,  who  has  not  some  interesting 
associations  with  particular  scenes,  or  airs,  or  books ;  and 
who  does  not  feel  their  beaut)'^  or  sublimity  enhanced  to 
him  by  such  connections.  The  view  of  the  house  where 
one  was  bom,  of  the  school  where  one  was  educated, 
and  where  the  gay  years  of  infancy  were  passed,  is  in- 
different to  no  man.  There  are  songs  also,  which  we 
have  heard  in  our  infancy,  which,  when  brought  to  our 
remembrance  in  after  years,  niise  emotions  for  which 
we  cannot  well  account;  and  which,  though  perhaps 
very  indifferent  in  themselves,  still  continue  from  this 
association,  and  from  the  variety  of  conceptions  which 
they  kindle  in  our  minds,  to  be  our  favourites  through 
life.  The  scenes  which  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
residence  of  any  person,  whose  memory  we  admire, 
produce  a  similar  effect.  Movemiir  enim^  nescio  quo 
pacfo^  locis  ipsisy  in  quibus  eorum^  qiios  diligimus^  aut 
admiramur  adsunt  vestigia.  The  scenes  themselves  may 
be  little  beautiful ;  but  the  delight  wdth  which  we  re- 
collect the  traces  of  their  lives,  blends  itself  insensibly 
-with  the  emotions  which  the  scenerv  excites ;  and  the 
admiration  which  these  recollections  afford,  seems  to 
give  a  kind  of  sanctity  to  the  place  where  they  dwelt, 
and  converts  every  thing  into  beauty  which  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  them." 

There  are  similar  impressions, — as  to  the  sort  of 
scenerj'  to  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed, — as  to 
the  style  of  personal  beauty  by  which  we  were  first  en- 
chanted,— and  even  as  to  the  dialect,  or  the  form  of  ver- 
sification which  we  first  began  to  admire,  that  bestow  a 
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secret  and  adventitious  cliarm  upon  all  these  objects, 
and  enable  us  to  discover  in  them  a  beauty  which  is  in- 
visible, because  it  is  non-existent  to  every  other  eye. 

In  all  the  cases  we  have  hitherto  considered,  the  ex- 
temnl  object  is  sup^nsed  to  have  acquired  its  beauty  by 
being  actually  connected  with  the  causes  of  our  natural 
emotions,  either  as  a  constant  sign  of  their  existence,  or 
as  being  casually  present  on  the  ordinary  occasions  of  their 
excitement.  There  is  a  relation,  however,  of  another 
kind,  to  which  also  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  both  to 
elucidate  the  general  grounds  of  the  theory,  and  to  ex- 
plain several  appearances  that  might  othermse  expose  it 
to  objections.  This  is  the  relation  which  external  ob- 
jects may  bear  to  our  internal  feelings,  and  the  power 
they  may  consequently  acquire  of  suggesting  them,  in 
consequence  of  a  sort  of  resemblance  or  analogy  which 
they  seem  to  have  to  their  natural  and  appropriate  ob- 
jects. The  language  of  Poetry  is  founded,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  this  analogy ;  and  all  language,  indeed,  is 
full  of  it;  and  attests,  by  its  structure,  both  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  spontaneously  pursued,  and  the  effects 
that  are  produced  by  its  suggestion.  We  tflke  a  fantiliiir 
instance  from  the  elegant  writer  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred. 

"  What,  for  instance,  is  the  leading  impression  we  rC' 
ceive  from  the  scenery  of  spring  ?     The  soft  and  genfle    \ 

green  with  which  the  earth  is  spread,  the  feeble  texture     \ 

of  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  remains  of  winter  yet      ' 
lingering  among  the  woods  and  hiUa,  —  all  conspire  to     i 
infuse  into  our  minds  somewhat  of  that  fearful  tender-    / 
ness  with  which  infancy  is  usually  beheld.     With  such 
a  sentiment,  how  innumerable  arc  the  ideas  which  pre- 
■  sent  themselves  to  our  imagination  !  ideas,  it  is  apparent, 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  scene  before  our  eves,  or  to 
the  po.s3ible  desolation  which  may  yet  await  its  infant 
beauty,  but  which  almost  involuntarily  extend   them- 
selves to  analogies  trith  Ike  life  qfm/in  !  and  bring  before 
us  all  those  images  of  hope  or  fear,  which,  acconlinff  to 
our  peculiar  situations,  have  the  dominion  of  our  Iiearts ! 
The  beauty  of  autumn  is  accomiHtnied  %vith  a  similar 

VOL.  I.  B 
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exercise  of  thought :  the  leaves  begin  then  to  drop  from 
the  trees  ;  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  with  which  the  fields 
were  adorned  in  the  summer  months,  decay  ;  the  woods 
and  groves  are  silent ;  the  sun  himself  seems  gradually 
to  withdraw  his  light,  or  to  become  enfeebled  in  his 
power.  Who  is  there,  who,  at  this  season,  does  not  feel 
his  mind  impressed  with  a  sentiment  of  melancholy?  or 
who  is  able  to  resist  that  current  of  thought,  which, 
from  such  appearances  of  decay,  so  naturally  leads  him 
to  the  solemn  imagination  of  tnat  inevitable  fate,  which 
is  to  bring  on  alike  the  decay  of  life^  of  empire^  and 
of  nature  itself  f'^ 

A  thousand  such  analogies,  indeed,  are  suggest^  to 
us  by  the  most  familiar  aspects  of  nature.  The  morning 
and  the  evening  present  the  same  ready  picture  of  youth 
and  of  closing  Ufe,  as  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the 
year.  The  \vithering  of  flowers  images  out  to  us  the 
languor  of  beauty,  or  the  sickness  of  childhood.  The 
loud  roar  of  troubled  waters  seems  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  voice  of  lamentation  or  violence  ;  and  the 
softer  murmur  of  brighter  streams,  to  be  expressive  of 
cheerfulness  and  innocence.  The  purity  and  transpa- 
rency of  water  or  of  air,  indeed,  is  universally  itself  felt 
to  be  expressive  of  mental  purity  and  gaiety ;  and  their 
darkness  or  turbulence,  of  mental  gloom  and  dejection. 
The  genial  warmth  of  autumn  suggests  to  us  the  feeling  of 
mild  benevolence ; — the  sunny  gleams  and  fitful  showers 
of  early  spring,  remind  us  of  the  waywardness  of  in- 
fancy ; — flowers  waving  on  their  slender  stems,  impress 
us  \s\\\\  the  notion  of  flexibility  and  lightness  of  temper. 
All  fine  and  delicate  forms  are  typical  of  delicacy  and 
gentleness  of  character ;  and  almost  all  forms,  bounded  by 
waving  or  flowing  Imes,  suggest  ideas  of  easy  movement, 
social  pliability,  and  elegance.  Rapid  and  impetuous 
motion  seems  to  be  emblematical  of  violence  and  passion ; 
— slow  and  steady  motion,  of  deliberation,  dignity,  and 
resolution; — fluttering  motion,  of  inconstancy  or  terror; 
— and  waving  motion,  according  as  it  is  slow  or  swift, 
of  sadness  or  playfulness.  A  lofty  tower,  or  a  massive 
building,  gives  us  at  once  the  idea  of  firmness  and  eleva- 
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tion  of  diameter;  —  a  rock  battered  by  the  waves,  of 
fortitude  ill  adversity.  Stillness  and  calmness,  in  the 
water  or  the  air,  seem  to  shadow  out  tenderness,  indo- 
lence, and  phicidity  ;  —  moonlight  we  call  pensive  and 

I  gentle ; — and  the  unclouded  sun  gives  ua  an  impression 
of  exulting  vigour,  and  domineering  ambition  and  glory. 
It  is  not  difficult,  with  the  assistance  which  language 
aftbrds  us,  to  trace  the  oi-igin  of  all  these,  und  u  thousand 
other  associations.  In  many  instances,  the  qualities 
which  thus  sug^^est  mental  emotions,  do  actually  resemble 
their  constant  ooncomitants  in  human  nature  ;  as  is  ob- 
viously the  cane  with  the  fomis  and  motions  which  are 
Bublime  and  beautiful:  and,  in  some  their  effects  and 
relations  bear  so  obvious  an  analogy  to  those  of  human 
conduct  or  feeling,  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of 
the  most  careless  Iwholder.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  original,  the  very  structure  of  language  attesta 
the  vast  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried,  and  the 
nature  of  the  suggestions  to  whifh  they  are  indebted  for 

I  their  interest  or  beauty.  Since  we  all  speak  familiarly  of 
the  sjKirkling  of  wit  — and  the  darkness  of  niplancholy — 

I  can  it  t)e  any  way  ditficult  to  conceive  that  bright  light 
may  be  agreeable,  because  it  reminds  us  of  gaiety,  —  and 

I  darkness  unpressive,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  emblematical 
of  sorrow?     It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  that  while 

I  almost  all  the  words  by  which  the  affections  of  the  mind 

I  are  expressed,  seem  to  liavc  been  borrowed  originally 

I  from  the  igualities  of  matter,  the  epithets  by  which  we 

I  learn  aCttrwards  todistinguish  such  material  objects  aa  are 
felt  to  be  sublime  or  beautiful,  are  all  of  them  epithets  that 
had  been  previously  appropriated  to  express  some  quality 
or  emotion  of  mind.  Colours  arc  tlms  familiarly  said  to 
be  gay  or  grave—  motions  to  Iw  lively,  or  deUberate,  or 
mpricious — (onus  to  be  delicate  or  modest — sounds  to 

I  be  animated  or  mournful  —  prospecttt  to  be  cheerful  or 
melancholy  —  rocks  to  be  bold  —  waters  to  be  tramiuil 
— and  a  thousand  other  phrases  of  the  same  iniijort;  all 

I  indicnting,  most  unequivocally,  the  sources  from  which 
imr  interest  in  matter  is  derived,  and  proving,  that  it  is 

I  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  confer  mind  and  feeling  ujjon 
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it,  before  it  can  be  conceived  as  either  sublime  or  beauti- 
ful. The  great  charm,  indeed,  and  the  great  secret  of 
poetical  diction,  consists  in  thus  lending  life  and  emotion 
to  all  the  objects  it  embraces  ;  and  the  enchanting  beauty 
which  we  sometimes  recognise  in  descriptions  of  very 
ordinary  phenomena,  will  be  found  to  arise  fix)m  the 
force  of  imagination,  by  which  the  poet  has  connected 
Avith  human  emotions,  a  variety  of  objects,  to  which  com- 
mon minds  could  not  discover  such  a  relation.  What  the 
poet  does  for  his  readers,  however,  by  his  original  similes 
and  metaphors,  in  these  higher  cases,  even  the  dullest  of 
those  readers  do,  in  some  degree,  every  day,  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  beauty  which  is  perceived,  when  natural 
objects  are  unexpectedly  vivified  by  the  glowing  fancy 
of  the  former,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  that  is  felt 
when  the  closeness  of  the  analogy  enables  them  to  force 
human  feelings  upon  the  recollection  of  all  mankind. 
As  the  ix>et  sees  more  of  beauty  in  nature  than  ordinary 
mortals,  just  because  he  perceives  more  of  these  analo- 
gies and  relations  to  social  emotion,  in  which  all  beauty 
consists  ;  so  other  men  see  more  or  less  of  this  beauty, 
exactly  as  they  happen  to  possess  that  fancy,  or  those 
habits,  which  enable  them  readily  to  trace  out  these 
relations. 

From  all  these  sources  of  evidence,  then,  we  think  it 
is  pretty  well  made  out,  that  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of 
external  objects  is  nothing  but  the  reflection  of  emotions 
excited  by  the  feelings  or  condition  of  sentient  beings ; 
and  is  produced  altogether  by  certain  little  portions,  as 
it  were,  of  love,  joy,  pity,  veneration,  or  terror,  that  ad- 
here to  the  objects  that  were  present  on  the  occasions  of 
such  emotions. — Xor,  after  what  we  have  already  said, 
does  it  seem  necessary  to  reply  to  more  than  one  of  the  ob- 
jections to  which  we  are  aware  that  this  theory  is  liable. 

—  If  beautv  be  nothino^  more  than  a  reflection  of  love, 

•'.1  .. 

pity,  or  veneration,  how  comes  it,  it  may  be  asked,  to  be 

distinguished  from  these  sentiments?  They  are  never 
confounded  >vith  each  other,  either  in  our  feelings  or 
our  language  : — Why,  then,  should  they  all  be  con- 
founded under  the  common  name  of  beauty  ?  and  why 
should  beauty,  in  all  cases,  aflvect  us  in  a  way  so  diflerent 
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from  the  love  or  compassion  of  which  it  is  said  to  be 
merely  the  reflection  ? 

Now,  to  these  questions,  ive  are  somewhat  tempted  to 
answer,  after  the  manner  of  our  country,  by  asking,  in 
our  turn,  whether  it  be  really  true,  that  beauty  alwaj's 
affects  us  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  and  always  in  a 
different  manner  fcom  the  simple  and  elementary  aft'cc- 
tions  which  it  is  its  office  to  recal  to  us  ?  In  very  many 
cases,  it  appears  to  ub,  that  the  sensations  which  we  re- 
ceive from  objects  that  are  felt  to  be  beautiful,  and  that 
in  the  highest  degree,  do  not  differ  at  all  from  the  direct 
movements  of  tenderness  or  pity  towards  sentient  beings. 
If  the  epithet  of  beauty  be  correctly  (as  it  is  univei-sally) 
applied  to  many  of  the  most  admired  and  enchanting 
passages  in  poetry,  which  consist  entirely  in  the  expres- 
sion of  affecting  sentiments,  the  question  woulu  be 
Bj>eedily  decidea  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  at  all  events,  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted,  that  some  of  the  most  powerful 
and  delightful  emotions  that  are  uniformly  classed  under 
this  name,  arise  altogether  from  the  dii-ect  influence  of 
such  pathetic  emotions,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
imiterial  imagery.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  an  argument,  which  certainly  is  not  applicable  to 
all  parts  of  the  question  ;  and,  admitting  that,  on  many 
occasions,  the  feelings  which  we  experience  from  beauty, 
are  sensibly  different  from  the  primary  emotions  in  which 
we  think  they  originate,  we  shall  endeavour  in  a  very 
few  words,  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  difference, 
which  seems  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  tlieory 
we  have  undertaken  to  illustrate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  make  some  difference  on 
the  primary  affections  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that, 
in  the  coses  alluded  to,  they  are  rvjlectfd  fnun  material 
olyects,  and  not  directly  excited  by  their  nutund  causes. 
The  light  of  the  moon  has  a  very  different  complexion 
fnjm  that  of  the  sun  ;  —  though  it  is  in  substance  the 
siui's  light  :  and  glimpses  of  interesting,  or  even  of 
familiar  objects,    caught    unexpectedly  from  a  mirror 

E laced  at  a  distance  from  these  objects,  will  afl'ect  us, 
ke  sudden   allusions  in  poetry,  very  differently  from 
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the  natural  perception  of  those  objects  in  their  ordinary 
relations.  In  the  next  place,  the  emotion,  when  sug- 
gested in  the  shape  of  beauty,  conies  upon  us,  for  the 
most  part,  disencumbered  of  all  those  accompaniments 
which  frequently  give  it  a  peculiar  and  less  satisfactory 
character,  when  it  arises  from  direct  intercourse  with 
its  living  objects.  The  compassion,  for  example,  that  is 
suggested  by  beauty  of  a  gentle  and  winning  descrip- 
tion, is  not  attended  with  any  of  that  disgust  and  un- 
easiness which  frequently  accompany  the  spectacle  of 
real  distress ;  nor  with  that  importunate  suggestion  of 
the  duty  of  relieving  it,  fix)m  which  it  is  almost  in- 
separable. Nor  does  the  temporary  delight  which  we 
receive  from  beauty  of  a  gay  and  animating  character, 
call  upon  us  for  any  such  expenditure  of  spirits,  or 
active  demonstrations  of  sympathy,  as  are  sometimes 
demanded  by  the  turbulence  of  real  joy.  In  the  third 
place,  the  emotion  of  beauty,  being  partly  founded  upon 
illusion,  is  far  more  transitory  in  its  own  nature,  and  is 
both  more  apt  to  fluctuate  and  vary  in  its  character, 
and  more  capable  of  being  dismissed  at  pleasure,  than 
any  of  the  primary  affections,  whose  shadow  and  repre- 
sentative it  is.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  perception  of 
beauty  implies  a  certain  exercise  of  the  imagination  that 
is  not  required  in  the  case  of  direct  emotion,  and  is 
sufficient,  of  itself,  both  to  give  a  new  character  to 
every  emotion  that  is  suggested  by  the  intervention  of 
such  an  exercise,  and  to  account  for  our  classing  all  the 
various  emotions  that  are  so  suggested  under  the  same 
denomination  of  beauty.  AVhen  we  are  injured,  we  feel 
indignation,  —  when  we  are  wounded,  we  feel  pain,  — 
when  we  see  suffering,  we  feel  compassion,  —  and  when 
we  witness  any  splendid  act  of  heroism  or  generosity, 
we  feel  admiration — without  any  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  the  intervention  of  any  picture  or  vision  in 
the  mind.  But  when  we  feel  indignation  or  pity,  or 
admiration,  in  consequence  of  seeing  some  piece  of 
inanimate  matter  that  merely  suggests  or  recals  to  us 
the  ordinary  causes  or  proper  objects  of  these  emotions, 
it  is  evident  that  our  fancy  is  kindled  by  a  sudden  flash 
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of  recollection  ;  and  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  means 
of  a  certain  poetical  creation  that  is  instantly  conjured 
up  in  the  mind.  It  is  this  active  and  heated  state  of 
the  imagination,  and  this  divided  and  busy  occupation 
of  the  mind,  that  constitute  the  great  peculiarity  of  the 
emotions  we  experience  from  the  perception  of  beauty. 

Finally,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  con- 
sideration of  the  whole,  it  should  be  recollected,  that, 
along  with  the  shadow  or  suggestion  of  associated  emo- 
tions, there  is  always  present  a  real  and  direct  percep- 
tion, which  not  only  gives  a  force  and  liveliness  to  all 
the  images  which  it  suggests,  but  seems  to  impart  to 
them  some  share  of  its  o^vn  reality.  That  there  is  an  illu- 
sion of  this  kind  in  the  case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  fact,  that  we  invariably  ascribe  the  interest,  which 
we  think  has  been  proved  to  arise  wliolly  from  these 
associations,  to  the  object  itself,  as  one  of  its  actual  and 
inherent  qualities  ;  and  consider  its  beauty  as  no  less  a 
property  belonging  to  it,  than  any  of  its  physical  attri- 
butes. The  associated  interest,  therefore,  is  beyond  all 
doubt  confounded  with  the  present  perception  of  the 
object  itself;  and  a  livelier  and  more  instant  impression 
is  accordingly  made  upon  the  mind,  than  if  the  interest- 
ing conceptions  had  been  merely  excited  in  the  memory 
by  the  usual  operation  of  reflection  or  voluntarj'  me<li- 
tation.  Something  analogous  to  this  is  familiarly  known 
to  occur  in  other  cases.  When  we  merely  think  of  an 
ai)sent  friend,  our  emotions  are  incomparably  less  lively 
than  when  the  recollection  of  him  is  suddenly  suggested 
by  the  unexpected  sight  of  his  picture,  ot  the  house 
where  he  dwelt,  or  the  spot  on  which  we  last  parted 
from  him,  —  and  all  these  objects  seem  for  the  moment 
to  wear  the  colours  of  our  own  associated  affections. 
When  Captain  Cook's  companions  found,  in  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  habitable  globe,  a  broken  spoon 
with  the  word  London  stamped  upon  it — and  burst  into 
teara  at  the  sigiit ! — they  proved  how  dift'erently  we  may 
Ix-  moved  by  emotions  thus  connected  with  tlie  real  pre- 
sence of  an  actual  jierception,  tliiin  by  tlie  mere  recol- 
lection of  the  objects  on  which  those  emotions  depend. 
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Every  one  of  them  had  probably  thought  of  London 
every  day  since  he  left  it ;  and  many  of  them  might  have 
been  talking  of  it  with  tranquillity,  but  a  moment  before 
this  more  effectual  appeal  was  made  to  their  sensibility. 
If  we  add  to  all  this,  that  there  is  necessarily  some- 
thing of  vagueness  and  variableness  in  the  emotions 
most  generally  excited  by  the  perception  of  beauty,  and 
that  the  mind  wanders  with  the  eye,  over  the  different 
objects  which  may  supply  these  emotions,  with  a  degree 
of  unsteadiness,  and  half  voluntary  half  involuntary 
fluctuation,  we  may  come  to  understand  how  the  effect 
not  only  should  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
simple  presentment  of  any  one  interesting  conception, 
but  should  acquire  a  peculiarity  which  entitles  it  to  a 
different  denomination.  Most  of  the  associations  of  which 
we  have  been  last  speaking,  as  being  founded  on  the 
analogies  or  fanciful  resemblances  that  are  felt  to  exist 
between  physical  objects  and  qualities,  and  the  interest- 
ing affections  of  mind,  are  intrinsically  of  this  vague 
and  wavering  description, — and  when  we  look  at  a  fine 
landscape,  or  any  other  scene  of  complicated  beauty,  a 
great  variety  of  such  imajsjes  are  suddenly  presented  to 
the  fancy,  and  as  suddenly  succeeded  by  others,  as  the 
eye  ranges  over  the  different  features  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  feeds  upon  the  charms  which  it  discloses. 
Now,  the  direct  perception,  in  all  such  cases,  not  only 
perpetually  accompanies  the  associated  emotions,  but  is 
inextricably  confounded  with  them  in  our  feelings,  and 
is  even  recognised  upon  reflection  as  the  cause,  not 
merely  of  their  unusual  strength,  but  of  the  several 
peculiarities  by  which  we  have  shown  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  either  that 
emotions  so  circumstanced  should  not  be  classed  along 
with  similar  affections,  excited  under  different  circum- 
stances, or  that  the  perception  of  present  existence, 
thus  mixed  up,  and  indissolubly  confounded  with  in- 
teresting conceptions,  should  between  them  produce  a 
sensation  of  so  distinct  a  nature  as  naturally  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  name,  —  or  that  the  beauty 
which  results  from  this  combination  should,  in  ordinar}' 
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language,  be  ascribed  to  the  objects  themselves,  —  the 
presence  and  perception  of  which  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  its  existence. 

What  we  have  now  said  is  enough,  we  believe,  to 
^ve  an  attentive  reader  that  general  conception  of  the 
theory  before  ua,  which  is  all  that  we  can  hope  to  give 
in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  confined.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  we  have  spoken  only  of  those 
sorts  of  beauty  which  we  think  capable  of  being  re- 
solved into  some  passion,  or  emotion,  or  pretty  lively 
sentiment  of  our  nature ;  and  though  these  are  undoubt- 
edly the  highest  and  most  decided  kinds  of  beauty,  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  many  things  called  beautiful 
which  cannot  claim  so  lofty  a  connection.  It  is  neces- 
sarj',  therefore,  to  observe,  that,  though  every  thing 
that  excites  any  feeling  worthy  to  be  called  an  emotion, 
by  its  beauty  or  sublimity,  will  be  found  to  be  related 
to  the  natural  objects  of  human  passions  or  affections, 
there  are  many  things  which  are  pleasing  or  agreeable 
enough  to  be  called  beautiful,  in  consequence  of  their 
relation  merely  to  human  convenience  and  comfort ;  — 
many  others  that  please  by  suggesting  ideas  of  human 
skill  and  ingenuity; — and  many  that  obtain  the  name 
of  beautiiiil,  by  being  associated  with  human  fortune, 
vanity,  or  splendour.  After  what  has  been  already 
said,  it  will  not  be  necessary  either  to  exemplify  or  ex- 
plain these  subordinate  phenomena.  It  is  enough  merelv 
to  suggest,  that  they  all  please  upon  the  same  great 
principle  of  sympathy  with  human  feelimjs;  and  are 
explained  by  the  simple  and  indisputable  iact,  that  we 
are  pleasecl  with  the  direct  contemplation  of  human 
comfort,  ingenuity,  and  fortune.  All  these,  indeed, 
obviously  resolve  themselves  into  the  great  object  of 
sympathy  —  human  enjoyment.  Convenience  and  com- 
fort is  but  another  name  for  a  lower,  but  very  indis- 
pensable ingredient  of  that  emotion.  Skill  and  ingenuity 
n-ailily  present  themselves  as  means  by  which  enjoy- 
ment may  be  promoted ;  and  high  fortune,  and  opulence, 
and  splendour,  jiass,  at  least  at  a  distance,  for  its  cer- 
tain causes  and  attendants.     The  beauty  of  titnesa  and 
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adaptation  of  parts,  even  in  the  works  of  nature,  is 
derived  from  the  same  fountain, — partly  by  means  of 
its  obvious  analogy  to  works  of  human  skill,  and  partly 
by  suggestions  of  that  Creative  power  and  wisdom,  to 
which  all  human  destiny  is  subjected.  The  feelings,  there- 
fore, associated  with  all  those  qualities,  though  scarcely 
rising  to  the  height  of  emotion,  are  obviously  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  pleasing  or  interesting ;  and  when  several  of 
them  happen  to  be  united  in  one  object,  may  accumulate 
to  a  very  great  degree  of  beauty.  It  is  needless,  we 
think,  to  pursue  these  general  propositions  through  all 
the  details  to  which  they  so  obviously  lead.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a  very  few  remarks  upon 
the  beauty  of  architecture, — and  chiefly  as  an  illus- 
tration of  our  general  position. 

There  are  few  things,  about  which  men  of  virtu  are 
more  apt  to  rave,  than  the  merits  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
tecture; and  most  of  those  who  aflfect  an  uncommon 
purity  and  delicacy  of  taste,  talk  of  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  its  proportions  as  a  thing  not  to  be  disputed,  except 
by  barbarian  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Mr.  Alison,  we 
tnink,  was  the  first  who  gave  a  full  and  convincing  refuta- 
tion of  this  mysterious  dogma ;  and,  while  he  admits,  in 
the  most  ample  terms,  the  actual  beauty  of  the  objects  in 
question,  has  sho>vn,  we  think,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
it  arises  entirely  from  the  combination  of  the  following 
associations:  —  1st,  The  association  of  utility,  conve- 
nience, or  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  the  building ;  2d, 
Of  security  and  stability,  with  a  view  to  the  nature  of 
the  materials ;  3d,  Of  the  skill  and  power  requisite  to 
mould  such  materials  into  forms  so  commodious ;  4th, 
Of  magnificence,  and  splendour,  and  expense ;  5th,  Of 
antiquity;  and,  6thly,  Of  Roman  and  Grecian  great- 
ness. His  observations  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
short  sentence. 

"  The  proportions,"  he  observes,  "  of  these  orders,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  are  distinct  subjects  of  beauty, 
from  the  ornaments  with  which  they  are  embellished, 
from  the  magnificence  with  which  they  are  executed, 
from   the   purposes   of  elegance  they  are  intended  to 
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serve,  or  the  scenes  of  grandeur  they  are  destined  to 
adorn.  It  Is  in  such  scenes,  however,  and  with  sucli 
additions,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  them ; 
and,  while  we  feel  the  effect  of  all  these  accidental 
aftsociations,  we  are  seldom  willing  to  examine  what 
are  the  causes  of  the  complex  emotion  we  feel,  and 
readily  attribute  to  the  nature  of  the  architecture  itself, 
the  wnole  pleasure  which  we  enjoy.  But,  besides  these, 
there  are  other  associations  we  have  with  these  forms, 
that  still  more  powerfiilly  serve  to  command  our  ad- 
miration ;  for  they  are  the  Gbecian  orders ;  they  derive 
their  oii^n  from  those  times,  and  were  the  ornament 
of  those  countries  which  are  most  hallowed  in  our  ima- 
ginations ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  them,  even  in 
their  modem  copies,  without  feeling  them  operate  upon 
our  minds  as  retics  of  those  polisheo  nations  where  they 
first  arose,  and  of  that  greater  people  by  whom  they 
were  afterwards  borrowed." 

This  analysis  is  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory.  But,  in 
deed,  we  cannot  conceive  any  more  complete  refutation 
of  the  notion  of  an  intrinsic  and  inherent  beauty  in  the 
proportions  of  the  Grecian  architecture,  than  the  fact  of 
the  admitted  beauty  of  such  very  opposite  proportions 
in  the  Gothic.  Opposite  as  they  are,  however,  the  great 
elements  of  beauty  are  the  same  in  this  style  as  in  tlie 
other, — the  impressions  of  religious  awe  and  of  chival- 
rous recollections,  coming  here  in  place  of  the  classical 
associations  which  constitute  so  great  a  share  of  the  intc'- 
rcst  of  the  former.  It  is  well  observed  too  by  Mr.  Alison, 
that  the  great  durability  and  costliness  of  the  produc- 
tions of  this  art,  have  haa  the  effect,  in  ahnost  all  regions 
of  the  world,  of  rendering  their  Fashion  permanent,  after 
it  had  once  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to 
fulfil  its  substantial  purposes. 

"  BuUdings,"  he  observes,  "  may  last,  and  arc  in- 
tended to  last  for  centuries.  The  life  of  man  is  very 
inadequate  to  the  duration  of  such  productions ;  and 
the  present  period  of  the  world,  though  old  with  respect 
to  those  arts  which  are  employed  upon  perishable  sub- 
jects, is  yet  young  in  relation  to  an  art,  which  is  em- 
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ployed  upon  so  durable  materials  as  those  of  architecture. 
Instead  of  a  few  years,  therefore,  centuries  must  pro- 
bably pass  before  such  productions  demand  to  be  renewed ; 
and,  long  before  that  period  is  elapsed,  the  sacredness  of 
antiquity  is  acquired  by  the  subject  itself,  and  a  new 
motive  given  for  the  preservation  of  similar  forms.  In 
every  country,  accordingly,  the  same  effect  has  taken 
place :  and  the  same  causes  which  have  thus  served  to 
produce  among  us,  for  so  many  years,  an  uniformity  of 
taste  with  regard  to  the  style  of  Grecian  architecture, 
have  produced  also  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  for  a 
much  longer  course  of  time,  a  similar  uniformity  of  taste 
vat\i  regard  to  their  ornamental  style  of  architecture ; 
and  have  perpetuated  among  them  the  same  forms  which 
were  in  use  among  their  forefathers,  before  the  Grecian 
orders  were  invented." 

It  is  not  necessary,  we  think,  to  carry  these  illus- 
trations any  farther :  as  the  theory  they  are  intended  to 
explain,  is  now,  we  believe,  universally  adopted,  though 
with  some  limitations,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  retain. 
Those  suggested  by  Mr.  Alison,  we  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  dispose  of  in  the  few  remarks  we  have 
made  upon  his  publication  ;  and  it  only  remains  to  say 
a  word  or  two  more  upon  Mr.  Knight's  doctrine  as  to 
the  primitive  and  independent  beauty  of  colours,  upon 
which  we  have  already  hazarded  some  remarks. 

Agreeing  as  he  does  vAth  Mr.  Alison,  and  all  modern 
inquirers,  that  the  whole  beauty  of  objects  consists,  in 
the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  in  the  associations 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  he  still  maintains,  that  some 
few  visible  objects  affect  us  with  a  sense  of  beauty  in 
consequence  of  the  pleasurable  impression  they  make 
upon  the  sense — and  that  our  perception  of  beauty  is, 
in  these  instances,  a  mere  organic  sensation.  Now,  we 
have  already  stated,  that  it  would  be  something  quite 
unexampled  in  the  history  either  of  mind  or  of  language, 
if  certain  physical  and  bodily  sensations  should  thus  be 
confounded  vaili  moral  and  social  feelings  mth  which 
they  had  no  connection,  and  pass  familiarly  under  one 
and  the  same  name.     Beauty  consists  confessedly,  in 
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almost  all  cases,  in  the  suggestion  of  moral  or  social 
emotioDS,  mixed  up  and  modified  by  n  present  sensation 
or  perception;  and  it  is  this  suggestion,  and  this  identi- 
fication with  a  present  object,  that  constitutes  its  essence, 
and  gives  a  common  character  to  the  whole  class  of 
feelings  it  produces,  sufficient  to  justify  their  being  de- 
signated by  a  common  appellation.  If  the  word  beauty, 
in  short,  must  mean  something,  nnd  if  this  be  verv 
clearly  what  it  means,  in  all  the  remarkable  instances  of 
its  occurrence,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  it  should  oc- 
casionally mean  something  quite  different,  and  denote  a 
mere  sensual  or  physical  gratification,  unaccompanied  by 
the  suggestion  of  any  moral  emotion  whatever.  According 
toMr.Knight,  however,  and,  indeed,  to  many  other  writers, 
this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  colours ;  which 
depends  altogether,  tKey  say,  upon  the  delight  which 
the  eye  naturally  takes  in  their  contemplation — this 
delight  being  just  as  primitive  and  sensual  as  that  which 
the  palate  receives  from  the  contact  of  agreeable  flavours. 
It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  in  the  first  place,  that 
such  an  allegation  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable,  and 
contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  all  experience  of  the  struc- 
ture of  language,  or  of  the  laws  of  thought.  It  is  farther 
to  be  considered,  too,  that  if  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
are  ever  to  be  considered  as  beautiful,  those  pleasures 
which  are  the  most  lively  and  important  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  usurp  this  denomination,  and  to  take  rank 
with  the  higher  gratifications  that  result  from  the  per- 
ception of  beauty.  Xow,  it  admits  of  no  dispute,  that 
the  mere  organic  pleasures  of  the  eye  (if  indeed  they 
have  any  existence)  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  palate, 
the  touch,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  other  senses, — 
none  of  which,  however,  are  in  any  case  confounded  mth 
the  sense  of  beauty.  In  the  next  place,  it  should  follow, 
that  if  what  affords  organic  pleasuie  to  the  eye  be  pro- 
perly called  beautiful,  what  offends  or  gives  pain  to  it, 
should  be  called  ugly.  Now,  excessive  or  dazzling  light 
is  offensive  to  the  eye  —  but,  consideri.'d  by  itself,  it  is 
never  called  ugly,  but  only  painful  or  disagreeable.  The 
moderate  excitemc'nt  of  light,  on    the  other  hand,  or 
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the  soothing  of  certain  bright  but  temperate  colours, 
when  considered  in  this  primary  aspect,  are  not  caUed 
beautiful,  but  only  agreeable  or  refreshing.  So  far  as 
the  direct  oifence  or  comfort  of  the  organ,  in  short,  is 
referred  to,  the  language  which  we  use  relates  strictly  to 
physical  or  bodily  sensation,  and  is  not  confounded  with 
that  which  relates  to  mental  emotion ;  and  we  really  see 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  is  any  exception  to 
this  rule. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  sense  whose 
organic  gratification  is  here  supposed  to  constitute  the  pri- 
mary feeling  of  beauty,  should  be  one,  in  the  first  place, 
whose  direct  organic  gratifications  are  of  very  little  force 
or  intensity ; — and,  in  the  next  place,  one  whose  office  it 
is,  almost  exclusively,  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
existence  and  properties  of  those  external  objects  which 
are  naturally  interesting  to  our  inward  feelings  and 
aifections.  This  peculiarity  makes  it  (at  the  very  least) 
extremely  probable,  that  ideas  of  emotion  should  be 
associated  with  the  perceptions  of  this  sense;  but  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  its  naked  and  unassociated 
sensations  should  in  any  case  be  classed  with  such 
emotions.  If  the  name  of  beauty  Avere  given  to  what 
directly  gratifies  any  sense,  such  as  that  of  tasting  or 
smelling,  which  does  not  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
nature  or  relations  of  outward  objects,  there  would  be 
less  room  for  such  an  explanation.  But  when  it  is  the 
business  of  a  particular  sense  or  organ  to  introduce  to 
our  knowledge  those  objects  which  are  naturally  con- 
nected with  ideas  of  emotion,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  its  jxjrceptions  should  be  associated  with  these 
emotions,  and  an  interest  and  importance  thus  ext-ended 
to  them,  that  belong  to  the  intimations  of  no  other 
bodily  organ.  But,  for  those  very  reasons,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  suspect,  that  all  the  interest  they  possess 
is  derived  from  this  association ;  and  to  distrust  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  observations  that  might  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  its  mere  organic  impulses  ever  produced  any 
thing  akin  to  those  associated  emotions,  or  entitled  to 
pass  imder  their  name.     This  caution  will  appear  still 
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ore  reasonable,  when  it  is  considered,  that  all  the  other 

lalitles  of  visible  objects,  except  only  their  colours,  are 

r  admitted  to  be  i>erfectly  indifferent  in  themselves, 

,  to  possess  no  other  beauty  than  tliey  may  derive 

from   their  associations  with  our  ordinary  affections. 

There  are  nu  /anus,  for  example,  even  in  Mr.  Kniglit's 

^ippinioii,  that  have  any  intrinsic  beauty,  or  any  power  of 

^^Uea-sinti;  or  affecting  us,  except  through  their  associations, 

^^Er  affinities  to  mental  affections,  either  as  expressive  of 

^^Ktness  and  utility,  or  as  types  and  symbols  of  certain 

^^Borul  or  inteUectual  qualities  in  which  the  sources  of 

^^Kur  interest  are  obvious.     Yet  the  furra  of  an  object  is 

^^ba  conspicuous  an  ingredient  of  its  beauty  as  its  colour; 

and  a  property,  too,  which  seems  at  first  view  to  be  as 

intrinsically  and  independently  pleasing.     Why,  then, 

^jlhould  we  persist  in  holding  that  colon  rs,  f)r  combinations 

^Kf  colours,  plcast;  from  being  natwnUy  agreeable  to  the 

^^pgan  of  sight,  when  it  is  admitted  that  other  visible 

^^Bualities,  which  xeern  to  possess  the  same  power  of  pleas- 

^^Eig,  are  found,  ujxin  examination,  to  owe  it  entirely  to 

^^bie  principle  of  association  ? 

^^k  The  only  reason  tliat  can  be  assigned,  or  that  actually 
^^Bxisti!  for  this  distinction,  is,  that  it  has  l^een  supjxised 
^^BHire  difficult  (o  aecmint  for  the  beauty  of  colours,  upon 
^^■he  iinncipIe,H  which  have  accounted  lor  other  beauties, 
^^Krto  specify  the  particular  as^tociationsby  virtue  of  which 
^Huey  could  acquire  this  quality.  Now,  it  appears  to  us 
^^Unt  there  is  no  such  difficulty ;  and  that  there  is  no 
^^fteaMoii  whatever  for  holding  that  one  colour,  or  com- 
^^Biiiation  uf  e<ilour»,  is  more  ]>lea8ing  than  another,  except 
^^Bpun  the  same  grounds  of  association  which  recommend 
^Htarticular  forms,  motions,  or  proportions.  It  appears  to 
^^■s,  that  the  organli-  pleasures  of  the  eye  are  extremely 
^^^Bw  and  inslgniticant.  It  Is  hurt,  no  doubt,  by  an  ex- 
^^ftetisive  glare  of  light ;  and  it  is  in  some  degree  gnitified, 
^^Berbiips,  by  a  moderate  degree  of  it.  But  it  is  only  by 
^^■Qit:  (fuuntit}'  or  intensity  of  the  light,  we  think,  that  it 
^^^  90  nfTecti-d.  The  colour  of  it,  wu  take  it,  is,  in  all 
^BcoML-ft,  Hbsolulely  indifferent.  Wut  it  is  the  colour  only 
^Btbut  Ih  cidletl  beautiful  or  otherwise;  and  these  qualities 
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we  think  it  very  plainly  derives  from  the  common  foun- 
tain of  association. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  ask,  whether  there  is  any 
colour  that  is  beautiful  in  all  situations?  and,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  there  is  any  colour  that  is  not 
beautiful  in  some  situation  ?  With  regard  to  the  first, 
take  the  colours  that  are  most  conmionly  referred 
to  as  intrinsically  beautiful — bright  and  soft  green — 
clear  blue — bright  pink,  or  vermilion.  The  first  is  un- 
questionably beautiful  in  vernal  woods  and  summer 
meadows; — and,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  beautifiil,  be- 
cause it  is  the  natural  si$ni  and  concomitant  of  those 
scenes  and  seasons  of  enjoyment.  Blue,  again,  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  vernal  sky; — and,  as  we  believe,  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasures  of  which  such  skies  are  prolific ;  and 
pink  is  beautiful  on  the  cheeks  of  a  young  woman  or  the 
leaves  of  a  rose,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  stated. 
We  have  associations  enough,  therefore,  to  recommend 
all  those  colours  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
beautiful:  But,  strong  as  these  associations  are,  they 
are  unable  to  make  them  universally  beautiful,  —  or 
beautiful,  indeed,  in  any  other  situations.  Green  would 
not  be  beautiful  in  the  sky  —  nor  blue  on  the  cheek  — 
nor  vermilion  on  the  grass.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that,  though  they  are  always  recognised  as  beautiful  in 
themselves,  their  obvious  unfitness  in  such  situations 
counteracts  the  eifect  of  their  beauty,  and  makes  an 
opposite  impression,  as  of  something  monstrous  and 
unnatural ;  and  that,  accordingly,  they  are  all  beautiful 
in  indifferent  situations,  where  there  is  no  such  antagonist 
principle — in  furniture,  dress,  and  ornaments.  Now  the 
fact,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  so ;  —  these  bright  colours 
being  but  seldom  and  sparingly  admitted  in  ornaments 
or  works  of  art ;  and  no  man,  for  example,  choosing  to 
have  a  blue  house,  or  a  green  ceiling,  or  a  pink  coat. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  facts  were  admitted,  we 
think  it  obvious,  that  the  general  beauty  of  those  colours 
would  be  sufiiciently  accounted  for  by  the  very  interest- 
ing and  powerful  associations  under  which  all  of  them 
are  so  frequently  presented  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  The 
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interest  we  take  in  female  beauty,  —  in  vernal  delights, 
— in  unclouded  skies, — is  far  too  lively  and  too  con- 
stantly recurring,  not  to  stamp  a  kindred  interest  upon 
the  colours  that  are  naturally  associated  with  such 
objecta ;  and  to  make  us  regard  with  some  affection  and 
delight  those  hues  that  remind  us  of  them,  although  we 
should  only  meet  them  upon  a  fan,  or  a  dressing-box,  the 
lining  of  a  curtain,  or  the  back  of  a  screen.  Finally,  we ' 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  all  bright  and  clear  colours 
are  naturally  typical  of  cheerfulness  and  purity  of  mind, 
and  are  htuled  as  emblems  of  moral  qualities,  to  which 
no  one  can  be  indifierent. 

With  regard  to  ugly  colours  again,  we  really  are  not 
aware  of  any  to  which  that  epithet  can  be  safely  applied. 
Dull  and  dingy  hues  are  usually  mentioned  as  in  them- 
selves the  least  pleasing.  Yet  these  are  the  prevailing 
tints  in  many  beautiful  landscapes,  and  many  admired 
pictures.  They  are  also  the  most  common  colours  that 
are  chosen  for  dress  (male  dress  at  least), — for  building, 
— for  furniture,  — where  the  consideration  of  beauty  is  the 
only  motive  for  the  choice.  In  fact,  the  shaded  parts  of 
all  coloured  objects  pass  into  tints  of  this  description:  — 
nor  can  we  at  present  recollect  any  one  colour,  which  we 
could  specify  as  in  itself  disagreeable,  without  running 
counter  to  the  feelings  and  the  practice  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  If  the  fact,  however,  were  otherwise,  and  if 
certain  muddy  and  dull  colours  were  universally  allowed 
to  be  disagreeable,  we  should  think  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  referring  these,  too,  to  natural  associations. 
Darkness,  and  all  that  approaches  it,  is  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  melancholy, — of  helplessness,  and 
danger ; — and  the  gloomy  hues  that  remind  us  of  it,  or 
seem  to  draw  upon  it,  must  share  in  the  same  asso- 
ciations.  Lurid  skies,  too,  it  should  be  observed,  and 
turbid  waters,  and  unfruitful  swamps,  and  dreary  mo- 
rasses, are  the  natural  and  most  common  wearers  of 
these  dismal  liveries.  It  is  from  these  that  we  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  them ;  and  it  is  needless,  there- 
fore, to  say,  that  such  objects  are  necessarily  associated 
with  ideas  of  discomfort,  and  sadness,  and  danger;  and 
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that  the  colours  that  remmd  us  of  them,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  recal  some  of  the  same  disagreeable  sensations. 

Enough,  however,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been 
said  about  the  supposed  primitive  and  independent 
beauty  of  separate  colours.  It  is  chiefly  upon  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  their  mixture  or  combinations  that  Mr. 
Enight  and  his  adherents  have  insisted; — and  it  is  no 
doubt  quite  true,  that,  among  painters  and  connoisseurs, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  narmony  and  composition 
of  tints,  and  the  charms  and  difficulties  of  a  judicious 
colouring.  In  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  there  is  no  little  pedantry,  and  no  little 
jargon ;  and  that  these  phrases,  when  used  without  re- 
ference to  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  art,  which 
must  go  for  nothing  in  the  present  question,  really  mean 
little  more  than  the  true  and  natural  appearance  of 
coloured  objects,  seen  through  the  same  tmted  or  par- 
tially obscure  medium  that  commonly  constitutes  the 
atmosphere :  and  for  the  actual  optical  efifects  of  which 
but  few  artists  know  how  to  make  the  proper  allowance. 
In  nature,  we  know  of  no  discordant  or  ofifensive  colour- 
ing, except  what  may  be  referred  to  some  accident 
or  disaster  that  spoils  the  moral  or  sentimental  expres- 
sion of  the  scene,  and  disturbs  the  associations  upon 
which  all  its  beauty,  whether  of  forms  or  of  hues,  seems 
to  us  very  plainly  dependent.  We  are  perfectly  aware, 
that  ingenious  persons  have  been  disposed  to  dogmatize 
and  to  speculate  very  confidently  upon  these  subjects; 
and  have  had  the  benefit  of  seeing  various  learned  trea- 
tises upon  the  natural  gamut  of  colours,  and  the  in- 
herent congruity  of  those  that  are  called  complementary, 
with  reference  to  the  prismatic  spectrum.  But  we  con- 
fess we  have  no  faith  in  any  of  those  fancies ;  and  be- 
lieve, that,  if  all  these  colours  were  fairly  arranged  on 
a  plain  board,  according  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  this 
supposed  harmony,  nobody,  but  the  author  of  the 
theory,  would  perceive  the  smallest  beauty  in  the  ex- 
hibition, or  be  the  least  offended  by  reversing  their  col- 
location. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  dispute,  that  the  laws 
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of  colouring,  insiated  on  by  learned  artists,  will  produce 
a  more  pleasing  effect  upon  trained  judges  of  the  art, 
than  a  neglect  of  these  laws ;  because  we  have  little 
doubt  that  these  combinations  of  colour  are  recom- 
mended by  certain  associations,  which  render  them 
generally  pleasing  to  persons  so  trained  and  educated ; 
— all  taat  we  malntun  is,  that  there  are  no  combinations 
that  are  ori^ally  and  universally  pleasing  or  displeas- 
ing to  the  eye,  independent  of  such  associations ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  an  irresistible  proof  of  this,  that  these  lawa 
of  harmonioua  colouring  are  perpetually  and  deliberately 
violated  by  great  multitudes  of  persons,  who  not  only 
have  the  perfect  use  of  their  sight,  but  are  actually  be- 
stowing great  pans  and  expense  in  providing  for  its 
gratification,  in  the  very  act  of  this  violation.  The 
Dutch  trader,  who  paints  over  the  outside  of  his  country- 
house  with  aa  many  bright  colours  as  are  to  be  found  in 
his  tulip-bed,  and  garnishes  his  green  shutters  with  blue 
facings,  and  his  purple  roof  with  lilac  ridges,  not  only 
sees  as  well  as  the  studied  colourist,  who  shudders  at 
the  exhibition,  but  actually  receives  as  much  pleasure, 
and  as  strong  an  impression  of  beauty,  from  the  finished 
lusthaus,  as  the  artist  does  from  one  of  his  best  pictures. 
It  is  impossible,  then,  that  these  combinations  of  colours 
can  be  naturally  or  intrinsicaUy  offensive  to  the  organ 
of  sight ;  and  their  beauty  or  ugliness  must  depend  upon 
the  associations  which  different  individuals  may  have 
happened  to  form  with  regard  to  them.  We  contend, 
however,  for  nothing  more;  and  are  quite  willing  to 
allow  that  the  associations  which  recommend  his  staring 
tawdriness  to  the  burgomaster,  are  such  as  could  not 
easily  have  been  formed  in  the  mind  of  a  diligent  and 
extensive  observer  of  nature,  and  that  they  would  oto- 
bably  be  reversed  by  habits  of  reflection  and  study.  But 
the  same  thing,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  said  of  the  notions 
of  beauty  of  any  other  description  that  prevail  among 
the  rude,  the  inexperienced,  ana  uninstructed ; — though, 
in  all  other  instances,  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
beauty  which  i*  perceived  depends  altogether  upon  as- 
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sociation,  and  in  no  degree  on  its  power  of  giving  a 
pleasurable  impulse  to  the  organ  to  Avhich  it  addresses 
itself.  If  any  considerable  number  of  persons,  with  the 
perfect  use  of  sight,  actually  take  pleasure  in  certain 
combinations  of  colours, — that  is  complete  proof  that 
such  combinations  are  not  naturally  oflfensive  to  the 
organ  of  sight,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  such  persons, 
exactly  like  that  of  those  who  disagree  with  them,  is 
derived  not  from  the  sense,  but  from  associations  with 
its  perceptions. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  eifect  of  broken  masses  of 
light  and  shadow,  it  is  proper,  in'  the  first  place,  to  re- 
member, that  by  the  eye  we  see  colour  only ;  and  that 
lights  and  shadows,  as  far  as  the  mere  organ  is  con- 
cerned, mean  nothing  but  variations  of  tint.  It  is  very 
true,  no  doubt,  that  we  soon  learn  to  refer  many  of 
those  variations  to  light  and  shade,  and  that  they  thus 
become  signs  to  us  of  depth,  and  distance,  and  relief. 
But,  is  not  this,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of 
their  affording  any  primitive  or  organic  pleasure  ?  In 
so  far  as  they  are  mere  variations  of  tints,  they  may  be 
imitated  by  unmeaning  daubs  of  paint  on  a  pallet ; — in 
so  far  as  they  are  signs^  it  is  to  the  mind  that  they 
address  themselves,  and  not  to  the  organ.  They  are 
signs,  too,  it  should  be  recollected,  and  the  only  signs 
we  have,  by  which  we  can  receive  any  correct  knowledge 
of  the  existence  and  condition  of  all  external  objects  at 
a  distance  from  us,  whether  interesting  or  not  interest- 
ing. Without  the  assistance  of  variety  of  tint,  and  of 
lights  and  shadows,  we  could  never  distinguish  one  ob- 
ject from  another,  except  by  the  touch.  These  appear- 
ances, therefore,  are  the  perpetual  vehicles  of  almost  all 
our  interesting  perceptions ;  and  are  consequently  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  emotions  we  receive  from  visible 
objects.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  many  things  in  one  pro- 
spect, because  some  of  them  are  probably  agreeable ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  know  the  relations  of  those  things,  be- 
cause the  qualities  or  associations,  by  means  of  which 
they  interest  us,  generally  depend  upon  that  knowledge. 
The  mixture  of  colours  and  shades,  however,  is  neces- 
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sary  to  this  enjoyment,  and  consequentty  is  a  sign  of  it, 
and  a  source  of  associated  interest  or  beauty. 

Mr.  Knight,  however,  goes  much  farther  than  this ; 
and  maintains,  that  the  beauty  which  is  so  distinctly 
felt  in  many  pictures  of  objects  in  themselves  disagree- 
able, is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  eflfect  of  the 
brilliant  and  harmonious  tints,  and  the  masses  of  light 
and  shadow  that  may  be  employed  in  the  representation. 
The  filthy  and  tattered  rags  of  a  beggar,  he  observes, 
and  the  putrifying  contents  of  a  dunghill,  may  form 
beautiiiil  objects  in  a  picture;  because,  considered  as 
mere  objects  of  sight,  they  may  often  present  beautiful 
effects  of  colouring  and  shadow;  and  these  are  pre- 
served or  heightened  in  the  imitation,  disjoined  from  all 
their  offensive  accompaniments.  Now,  if  the  tints  and 
shades  were  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  gratification, 
and  if  this  gratification  was  diminished,  instead  of  being 
heightened,  by  the  suggestion  which,  however  tran- 
siently, must  still  intrude  itself,  that  they  appeared  in 
an  imitation  of  disgusting  objects,  it  must  certainly 
follow,  that  the  pleasure  and  the  beauty  would  be  much 
enhanced  if  there  vrss  no  imitation  of  any  tkimj  what- 
ever,  and  if  the  canvas  merely  presented  the  tints  and 
shades,  unaccompanied  with  the  representation  of  any 
particular  object.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  however,  that 
It  would  be  absurd  to  c^.such  a  collection  of  coloured 
spots  a  beautiful  picture ;  and  that  a  man  would  be 
laughed  at  who  should  hang  up  such  a  piece  of  stained 
canvas  among  the  works  of  the  great  artists.  Again,  if 
it  were  really  possible  for  any  one,  but  a  student  of  art, 
to  confine  the  attention  to  the  mere  colouring  and 
shadowing  of  any  picture,  there  is  nothing  so  disgusting 
but  what  might  form  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  imitation. 
A  jiiecc  of  putrid  veal,  or  a  cancerous  ulcer,  or  the  rugs 
that  are  taken  from  it,  may  display  the  most  brilliant 
tints,  and  the  finest  distribution  of  light  and  shadow. 
Does  Mr.  Knight,  however,  seriously  think,  that  either 
of  these  experiments  would  succeed?  Or  are  there,  in 
reality,  no  other  qualities  in  the  pictures  in  (luestion,  to 
which  their  beauty  can  be  ascribed,  but  tlic  orgautu 
r  3 
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eflfect  of  their  colours  ?  We  humbly  conceive  that  there 
are ;  and  that  far  less  ingenuity  than  his  might  have 
been  able  to  detect  them. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  pleasing  association  of 
the  skill  and  power  of  the  artist, — a  skill  and  power 
which  we  know  may  be  employed  to  produce  unmingled 
delight ;  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  par- 
ticular effort  before  us :  and  with  the  pride  of  whose 
possessors  we  sympathise.  But,  in  the  second  place,  we 
do  humbly  conceive  that  there  are  many  interesting 
associations  connected  with  the  subjects  which  have 
been  represented  as  purely  disgusting.  The  aspect  of 
human  wretchedness  and  decay  is  not,  at  all  events,  an 
indifferent  spectacle;  and,  if  presented  to  us  without 
actual  offence  to  our  senses,  or  any  call  on  our  active 
beneficence,  may  excite  a  sympathetic  emotion,  which  is 
kno\vn  to  be  far  from  undelightful.  Many  an  attrac- 
tive poem  has  been  written  on  the  miseries  of  beggars ; 
and  why  should  painting  be  supposed  more  fastilfous? 
Besides,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  beggars  of  the 
painter  are  generally  among  the  most  interesting  of  that 
interesting  order; — either  young  and  lovely  children, 
whose  health  and  gaiety,  and  sweet  expression,  form  an 
affecting  contrast  ^th  their  squalid  garments,  and  the 
neglect  and  misery  to  which  they  seem  to  be  destined, 
—or  old  and  venerable  persons,  mingling  something  of 
the  dignity  and  reverence  of  age  Avith  the  broken  spirit 
of  their  condition,  and  seeming  to  reproach  mankind  for 
exposing  heads  so  old  and  white  to  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm.  While  such  pictures  suggest  images  so 
pathetic,  it  looks  abnost  like  a  wilful  perversity,  to 
ascribe  their  beauty  entirely  to  the  mixture  of  colours 
Avhich  they  display,  and  to  the  forgetfulness  of  these 
images.  Even  for  the  dunghill,  we  think  it  is  possible 
to  say  something, — though,  we  confess,  we  have  never 
happened  to  see  any  ])icture,  of  which  that  useful  com- 
pound formed  the  peculiar  subject.  There  is  the  dis- 
play of  the  painter's  art  and  power  here  also ;  and  the 
dunghill  is  not  only  useful,  but  is  associated  with  many 
pleasing  images  of  rustic  toil  and  occupation,  and  of  the 
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simplicity,  and  comfort,  and  innocence  of  t^ricultural 
life.  We  do  not  know  that  a  dunghill  is  at  all  a  dis- 
agreeable object  to  look  at,  even  in  plain  reality — pro- 
vided it  be  BO  far  off  as  not  to  annoy  ub  with  its  odour, 
or  to  soil  us  with  its  effusions.  In  s  picture,  however, 
■wc  are  safe  from  any  of  these  disasters;  and,  considering 
that  it  is  usually  combined,  in  such  delineations,  with 
other  more  pleasing  and  touching  remembrancers  of 
humble  happiness  and  contentment,  we  really  do  not  see 
that  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  impute  any  mysterious  or 
intrinsic  beauty  to  its  complexion,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  satisfaction  with  which  wc  can  then  bear  to 
behold  it. 

Having  said  so  much  with  a  view  to  reduce  to  its 
just  value,  as  an  ingredient  of  beauty,  the  mere  organi- 
cal  delight  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  derive  from 
colours,  we  really  have  not  patience  to  apply  the  same 
considerations  to  the  alleged  beauty  of  Sounds  that  are 
supposed  to  be  insignificant.  Beautiful  sounds,  in 
general,  we  think,  are  beautiful  from  association  only, 
—  from  their  resembling  the  natural  tones  of  various 
passions  and  affections, — or  from  their  being  originally 
and  most  frequently  presented  to  us  in  scenes  or  on 
occasions  of  natural  interest  or  emotion.  With  regard, 
again,  to  successive  or  co-existent  sounds,  we  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  dispute,  that  there  are  such  things  as 
melody  and  harmony ;  and  that  most  men  are  offended 
or  gratified  by  the  violation  or  observance  of  those  laws 
ui»on  which  they  depend.  This,  however,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  a  faculty  quite  unique,  and  unlike  any  thing 
else  in  our  constitution ;  by  no  means  universal,  as  the 
sense  of  beauty  is,  even  in  cultivated  societies ;  and  ap- 
parently withheld  from  whole  communities  of  quick- 
oared  savages  and  barbarians.  AV'hether  the  kind  of 
gnitificjition,  which  results  from  the  mere  musical  ar- 
rangement of  sounds,  would  be  felt  to  be  beautifiil, 
or  would  pass  under  that  name,  if  it  could  be  pre- 
sented entirely  detached  from  any  associated  emotions, 
appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  doubtful.  Kven  with 
the  benefit  of  such  combinations,  we  do  not  find,  that 

I   A 
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every  arrangement  which  merely  preserves  inviolate 
the  rules  of  composition,  is  considered  as  beautiful ;  and 
we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  consonant,  either  with 
the  common  feeling  or  common  language  of  mankind, 
to  bestow  this  epithet  upon  pieces  that  had  no  other 
merit.  At  all  events,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  proper  name  of  this  singular  gratification,  of  a  musi- 
cal ear,  it  seems  to  be  quite  certain,  that  all  that  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  an  emotion  in  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  sounds,  is  as  clearly  the  gift  of  association,  as  in 
the  case  of  visible  beauty,  —  of  association  with  the  pas- 
sionate tones  and  modulations  of  the  human  voice, — 
Avith  the  scenes  to  Avhich  the  interesting  sounds  are 
native, — with  the  poetry  to  which  they  have  been  mar- 
ried,— or  even  with  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  artist 
by  whom  they  have  been  arranged. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  of  external 
objects  only.  But  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  theory 
consists  in  its  application  to  them.  If  that  be  once 
adjusted,  the  beauty  of  immaterial  objects  can  occa- 
sion no  perplexity.  Poems  and  other  compositions  in 
words,  are  beautiful  in  proportion  as  they  are  conversant 
Avith  beautiful  objects  —  or  as  they  suggest  to  us,  in  a 
more  direct  way,  the  moral  and  social  emotions  on  which 
the  beauty  of  all  objects  depends.  Theorems  and  demon- 
strations again  are  beautiful,  according  as  they  excite  in 
us  emotions  of  admiration  for  the  genius  and  intellectual 
power  of  their  inventors,  and  images  of  the  magnificent 
and  beneficial  ends  to  which  such  discoveries  may  be 
applied; — and  mechanical  contrivances  are  beautiful 
Avhen  they  remind  us  of  similar  talents  and  ingenuity, 
and  at  the  same  time  impress  us  with  a  more  direct  sense 
of  their  vast  utility  to  mankind,  and  of  the  great  addi- 
tional conveniences  with  which  life  is  consequently 
adorned.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  there  is  the  suggestion 
of  some  interesting  conception  or  emotion  associated  Avith 
a  present  perception,  in  which  it  is  apparently  confounded 
and  embodied  —  and  this,  according  to  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  deduction,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  beauty. 
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Having  now  explained,  as  fuUr  as  we  think  necessary. 
the  grounds  of  that  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  beauty 
which  appears  to  be  most  conformable  to  the  truth — we 
have  only  to  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  necessary  con- 
sequences  of  its  adoption  upon  several  other  controverdes 
of  a  kindred  description. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  conceive  that  it  establishes 
the  substuitial  identity  of  the  Sublime,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  IHcturesque ;  and,  consequently,  puts  an  end  to 
all  controversy  that  is  not  purely  verbal,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  those  several  qualities.  Every  material  object 
that  interests  us,  without  actually  hurting  or  gratifpn^ 
our  bodily  feelings,  must  do  so,  according  to  tUs  theory, 
in  one  and  the  same  manner, — that  is,  by  suggesting  or 
recalling  some  emotion  or  affection  of  ourselves,  or  some 
other  sentient  being,  and  presenting,  to  our  imagination 
at  least,  some  natural  object  of  love,  pity,  admiration, 
or  awe.  The  interest  of  material  objects,  therefore,  is 
always  the  same;  and  arises,  in  every  case,  not  from  any 
physical  qualities  they  may  possess,  but  from  their  asso- 
ciation with  some  idea  of  emotion.  But,  though  material 
objects  have  but  one  means  of  exciting  emotion,  the 
emotions  they  do  excite  are  infinite.  They  are  mirrors 
that  may  reflect  all  shades  and  all  colours;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  do  seldom  reflect  the  same  hues  twice.  Xo  two 
interesting  objects,  perhaps,  whether  known  by  the  name 
of  Beautiful,  Sublime,  or  Picturesque,  ever  produced 
exactly  the  same  emotion  in  the  beholder  ;  and  no  one 
object,  it  is  most  probable,  ever  moved  any  two  persons 
to  the  very  same  conceptions.  As  they  may  be  associated 
with  all  the  feelings  and  aficctions  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  susceptible,  so  they  may  suggest  those  feelings 
in  all  their  variety,  and,  in  fact,  do  daily  excite  all  sorts 
of  emotions  —  running  through  every  gradation,  from 
extreme  gaiety  and  efevation,  to  the  borders  of  horror 
and  disgust. 

Xow,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  all  the  variety  of  emo- 
tions raised  in  this  way,  on  the  single  basis  of  assotiatioii, 
may  be  clas^d,  in  a  rude  way,  under  the  denominations 
of  sublime,  beautiful,  and  picturesque,  according  as  they 
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partake  of  awe,  tenderness,  or  admiration :  and  we  have 
no  other  objection  to  this  nomenclature,  except  its  ex- 
treme imperfection,  and  the  delusions  to  which  we  know 
that  it  has  given  occasion.  If  objects  that  interest  by 
their  association  with  ideas  of  power,  and  danger,  and 
terror,  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  name  of 
sublime,  why  should  there  not  be  a  separate  name  also 
for  objects  that  interest  by  associations  of  mirth  and 
gaiety  —  another  for  those  that  please  by  suggestions 
of  softness  and  melancholy,  —  another  for  such  as  are 
connected  with  impressions  of  comfort  and  tranquillity, 
—  and  another  and  another  for  those  that  are  related  to 
pity,  and  admiration,  and  love,  and  regret,  and  all  the 
other  distinct  emotions  and  affections  of  our  nature  ? 
These  are  not  in  reality  less  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  than  from  the  emotions  of  awe  and  veneration  that 
confer  the  title  of  sublime  on  their  representatives ;  and 
while  all  the  former  are  confounded  imder  the  compre- 
hensive appellation  of  beauty,  this  partial  attempt  at 
distinction  is  only  apt  to  mislead  us  into  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  our  accuracy,  and  to  make  us  believe,  both 
that  there  is  a  greater  conformity  among  the  things  that 
pass  under  the  same  name,  and  a  greater  difference 
between  those  that  pass  under  different  names,  than  is 
really  the  case.  We  have  seen  already,  that  the  radical 
error  of  almost  all  preceding  inquirers,  has  lain  in  sup- 
posing that  every  thing  that  passed  under  the  name  of 
beautiful,  must  have  some  real  and  inherent  quality  in 
common  with  every  thing  else  that  obtained  that  name : 
And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  observe,  that  it  has 
been  almost  as  general  an  opinion,  that  sublimity  was 
not  only  something  radically  different  from  beauty,  but 
actually  opposite  to  it ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  far 
more  nearly  related  to  some  sorts  of  beauty,  than  many 
sorts  of  beauty  are  to  each  other;  and  that  both  are 
founded  exactly  upon  the  same  principle  of  suggesting 
some  past  or  possible  emotion  of  some  sentient  being. 

Upon  this  important  point,  we  are  happy  to  find  our 
opinions  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Beautiful,  already  referred  to,  has 
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observed,  not  only  that  there  appears  to  him  to  be  no 
inconsistency  or  impropriety  in  such  expressions  as  the 
subltTM  beauties  of  nature,  or  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
— but  has  added,  in  express  terms,  that,  "  to  oppose  the 
beautiful  to  the  sublime,  or  to  the  picturesque,  strikes 
him  as  something  analogous  to  a  contrast  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  comic  —  the  beautiful  and  the  tragic 
— the  beautiful  and  the  pathetic  —  or  the  beautiful  and 
the  romantic." 

The  only  other  advantage  which  we  shall  specify  as 
likely  to  result  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  theory 
we  feive  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate  is,  that  it  seems 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  perplexing  and 
vexatious  questions  about  the  standard  of  taste,  which 
have  given  occasion  to  so  much  impertinent  and  so  much 
elaborate  discussion.  If  things  are  not  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, but  only  as  they  serve  to  suggest  interesting  con- 
ceptions to  the  mind,  then  every  thing  which  does  in 
point  of  feet  suggest  such  a  conception  to  any  individual, 
18  beautiful  to  that  individual ;  and  it  is  not  only  quite 
true  that  there  is  no  room  for  disputing  about  tastes,  but 
that  all  tastes  are  equally  just  and  correct,  in  so  far  as 
each  individual  speaks  only  of  his  own  emotions.  When 
a  man  calls  a  thing  beautiful,  however,  he  may  indeed 
mean  to  make  two  very  different  assertions  ;  —  he  may 
mean  that  it  gives  him  pleasure  by  suggesting  to  him 
some  interesting  emotion ;  and,  in  this  sense,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  he  merely  speak  truth,  the  thing  is 
beautiful ;  and  that  it  pleases  him  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  all  other  things  please  those  to  whom  tiicy 
appear  beautiful.  But  if  he  mean  farther  to  say  that 
the  thing  possesses  some  quality  which  should  make  it 
appear  beautiful  to  every  other  person,  and  that  it  is 
owing  to  some  prejudice  or  defect  in  them  if  it  appear 
otherwise,  then  he  is  as  unreasonable  and  absurd  as  he 
would  think  those  who  should  attempt  to  convince  him 
that  he  felt  no  emotion  of  beauty. 

All  tastes,  then,  are  equally  just  and  tnie,  in  so  far  as 
concerns  the  individual  whose  tiiste  is  in  question  ;  and 
what  a  man  feeU  distinctly  to  \ie  beautiful,  is  beautiful 
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to  him,  whatever  other  people  may  think  of  it.  All  this 
follows  clearly  from  the  theory  now  in  question :  but  it 
does  not  follow,  from  it,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good 
or  desirable,  or  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  describing 
that  which  is  really  the  best,  and  the  most  to  be  envied. 
The  only  use  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  is  to  alflford  an  inno- 
cent delight,  and  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  a  finer 
morality ;  and  that  man  certainly  will  have  the  most 
delight  from  this  faculty,  who  has  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  powerful  perceptions  of  beauty.  But,  if 
beauty  consist  in  the  reflection  of  our  affections  and 
sympathies,  it  is  plain  that  he  will  always  see  the  most 
beauty  whose  affections  are  the  warmest  and  most  ex- 
ercised,— whose  imagination  is  the  most  powerful,  and 
who  has  most  accustomed  himselfto  attend  to  the  objects 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  so  far  as  mere  feelinff 
aJd  enjoyment  are  concerned,  therefore,  it  seems  eviden! 
that  the  best  taste  must  be  that  which  belongs  to  the 
best  affections,  the  most  active  fancy,  and  the  most  atten- 
tive habits  of  observation.  It  will  follow  pretty  exactly 
too,  that  all  men's  perceptions  of  beauty  will  be  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility  and  social 
sympathies ;  and  that  those  who  have  no  affections  to- 
wards sentient  beings,  will  be  as  certainly  insensible  to 
beauty  in  external  objects,  as  he,  who  cannot  hear  the 
sound  of  his  friend's  voice,  must  be  deaf  to  its  echo. 

In  so  far  as  the  sense  of  bea\ity  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
source  of  enjoyment,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  distinc- 
tion that  deserves  to  be  attended  to ;  and  the  only  cul- 
tivation that  taste  should  ever  receive,  with  a  view  to  the 
gratification  of  the  individual,  should  be  through  the 
indirect  channel  of  cultivating  the  affections  and  powers 
of  observation.  If  we  aspire,  however,  to  be  creators^  as 
well  as  observers  of  beauty,  and  place  any  part  of  our 
happiness  in  ministering  to  the  gratification  of  others — 
as  artists,  or  poets,  or  authors  of  any  sort — then,  indeed, 
a  new  distinction  of  tastes,  and  a  far  more  laborious 
system  of  cultivation,  will  be  necessary.  A  man  who 
pursues  only  his  ovm  delight,  will  be  as  much  charmed 
with  objects  that  suggest  powerful  emotions  in  conse- 
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quence  of  personal  and  accidental  associations,  as  with 
uiose  that  introduce  similar  emotions  by  means  of  asso- 
ciations that  are  universal  and  indestructible.  To  him, 
all  objects  of  the  former  class  are  really  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  the  latter — and  for  his  own  gratification,  the 
creation  of  that  sort  of  beauty  is  just  as  important  an 
<M%upation  :  but  if  he  conceive  the  ambition  of  creating 
beauties  for  the  admiration  of  others,  he  must  be  cautious 
to  employ  only  such  objects  as  are  the  natural  signs,  or 
the  inseparahte  concomitants  of  emotions  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  susceptible ;  and  his  taste 
will  then  deserve  to  be  called  bad  and  false,  if  he  obtrude 
upon  the  public,  as  beautiful,  objects  that  are  not  likely 
to  be  associated  in  common  minds  with  any  interesting 
impressions. 

For  a  man  himself,  then,  there  is  no  taste  that  is 
either  bad  or  false ;  and  the  only  difference  worthy  of 
being  attended  to,  is  that  between  a  great  deal  and  a 
very  little.  Some  who  have  cold  affections,  sluggish 
imaginations,  and  no  habits  of  observation,  can  >vith 
difficulty  discern  beauty  in  anything ;  while  others, 
who  are  full  of  kindness  and  sensibility,  and  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  attend  to  all  the  objects  around 
them,  feel  it  almost  in  everything.  It  is  no  matter  what 
other  people  may  think  of  the  objects  of  their  admira- 
tion ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  any  concern  of  theirs  that  the 
public  would  be  astonished  or  offended,  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  join  in  that  admiration.  So  long  as  no 
such  call  is  mode,  this  anticipated  discrepancy  of  feeling 
need  give  them  no  uneasiness ;  and  the  suspicion  of  it 
should  produce  no  contempt  in  any  other  persons.  It 
is  a  strange  aberration  indeed  of  vanity  that  makes  us 
despise  persons  for  being  happy — for  having  sources  of 
enjoyment  in  which  we  cannot  share: — and  yet  this  ia 
the  true  source  of  the  ridicule,  which  is  so  generally 
jMiured  upon  individuals  who  seek  only  to  enjoy  their 
peculiar  tastes  unmolested:  —  for,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  theory  we  have  been  expounding,  no  taste  is  bad 
for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  is  peculiar — as  the 
objects  in  which  it  delights  must  actually  serve  to  sug- 
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gest  to  the  individual  those  common  emotions  and  uni- 
versal affections  upon  which  the  sense  of  beauty  is 
everywhere  founded.  The  misfortune  is,  however,  that 
we  are  apt  to  consider  all  persons  who  make  faiown 
their  peculiar  relishes,  and  especially  all  who  create  any 
objects  for  their  gratification,  as  in  some  measure  dic- 
tating to  the  pubUc,  and  setting  up  an  idol  for  general 
adoration ;  and  hence  this  intolerant  interference  with 
almost  all  peculiar  perceptions  of  beauty,  and  the  un- 
sparing derision  that  pursues  all  deviations  from  ac- 
loiowledged  standards.  This  intolerance,  we  admit,  is 
often  provoked  by  something  of  a  spirit  of  prosdytism 
and  arrogance,  in  those  who  mistake  their  own  casual 
associations  for  natural  or  universal  relations ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  mortified  vanity  ultimately  dries  up, 
even  for  them,  the  fountain  of  their  peculiar  enjoyment ; 
and  disenchants,  by  a  new  association  of  general  con- 
tempt or  ridicule,  tne  scenes  that  had  been  consecrated 
by  some  innocent  but  accidental  emotion. 

As  all  men  must  have  some  peculiar  associations,  all 
men  must  have  some  peculiar  notions  of  beauty,  and,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  taste  that  the  public  would 
be  entitled  to  consider  as  false  or  vitiated.  For  those 
who  make  no  demands  on  public  admiration,  however, 
it  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  this  source  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and,  even  for  those  who  labour  for  applause,  the 
wisest  course,  perhaps,  if  it  were  only  practicable,  would 
be,  to  have  two  tastes, — one  to  enjoy,  and  one  to  work 
by — one  founded  upon  universal  associations,  according 
to  which  they  finished  those  performances  for  which 
they  challenged  universal  praise — and  another  guided 
by  all  casual  and  individual  associations,  through  which 
they  might  still  look  fondly  upon  nature,  and  upon  the 
objects  of  their  secret  admiration. 
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(NOTfiHBEB,  1812.) 

De  la  Littiraturt  contidcree  dans  set  Rapports  avec  let  Institu- 
tion* Sodaks.  Par  Mad.  de  Stael-Holstein.  Avec  tin 
Pr&ifl  de  la  Vie  et  lea  Ecrits  de  I'Auteur.  2  tomes,  12mo. 
pp.  600.     liondoQ,  1812.* 

When  we  say  that  Madame  de  Stael  is  decidedly  the 
most  eminent  literary  female  of  her  age,  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  there  may  be  others  whose  writings  are  of 
more  direct  and  indisputable  utility — who  are  distin- 
guished  by  greater  justness  and  sobnety  of  thinking,  and 
may  pretend  to  have  conferred  more  practical  benefits 
on  the  existing  generation.  But  it  is  impossible,  we 
think,  to  deny,  that  she  has  pursued  a  more  lof^  as 
well  as  a  more  dangerous  career; — that  she  has  treated 
of  subjects  of  fer  greater  difficulty,  and  far  more  ex- 
tensive interest ;  and,  even  in  her  failures,  has  frequently 
riven  indication  of  greater  powers,  than  have  sufficed 
for  the  success  of  her  more  prudent  contemporaries. 

While  other  female  writers  have  contented  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  with  embellishing  or  explaining  the 
truths  which  the  more  robust  intellect  of  the  other  sex 
had  previously  established, — in  making  knowledge  more 
familiar,  or  virtue  more  engaging — or,  at  most,  in  mul- 
tiplying the  finer  distinctions  which  may  be  detected 
about  the  boundaries  of  taste  or  of  morality, —  and  in 

*  I  reprint  this  paper  as  cootuning  a  more  comprehensiye  view  of 
tho  pragresa  of  Literature,  especially  in  the  ancient  world,  than  any 
other  from  which  I  could  make  the  aelection  ;  and  alio,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  the  salie  of  the  general  diacussion  on  FeriVctibilily,  which  I 
Ptill  think  Batisfactorily  conducted.  I  regret  that,  in  the  bixly  of  the 
article,  the  portions  that  are  taken  from  Madame  dc  Stai'l  are  not 
better  discriminated  from  those  for  which  I  only  am  responsible.  Tho 
reader,  however,  will  not  go  far  wrong,  if  he  attribute  (o  that  dislin- 
guished  person  the  greater  part  of  what  may  strike  him  as  bold,  ima- 
ginative, and  original  \  and  leave  to  me  the  hnmblcr  province  of  the 
sober,  corrective,  and  distrustful. 
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illustrating  the  importance  of  the  minor  virtues  to  the 
general  happiness  of  life — this  distinguished  person  has 
not  only  aimed  at  extending  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge, and  rectifying  the  errors  of  received  opinions 
upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  has  vi- 
gorously applied  herself  to  trace  out  the  operation  of 
general  causes,  and,  by  combining  the  past  with  the 
present,  and  pointing  out  the  connection  and  reciprocal 
action  of  all  co-existent  phenomena,  to  develop  the  har- 
monious system  which  actually  prevails  in  the  apparent 
chaos  of  human  afikirs ;  and  to  gain  something  like  an 
assurance  as  to  the  complexion  of  that  futurity  towards 
which  our  thoughts  are  so  anxiously  driven,  by  the 
selfish  as  well  as  the  generous  principles  of  our  nature. 

We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed,  with  any  ^vriter  who 
has  made  such  bold  and  vigorous  attempts  to  carry  the 
generalizing  spirit  of  true  philosophy  into  the  history  of 
literature  and  manners ;  or  who  has  thrown  so  strong  a 
light  upon  the  capricious  and  apparently  unaccountable 
diversities  of  national  taste,  genius,  and  morality, — by 
connecting  them  with  the  political  structure  of  society, 
the  accidents  of  climate  and  external  relation,  and  the 
variety  of  creeds  and  superstitions.  In  her  lighter 
works,  this  spirit  is  indicated  chiefly  by  the  force  and 
comprehensiveness  of  those  general  observations  with 
which  they  abound ;  and  which  strike  at  once,  by  their 
justness  and  novelty,  and  by  the  great  extent  of  their 
application.  They  prove  also  in  how  remarkable  a 
degree  she  possesses  the  rare  talent  of  embodying  in  one 
luminous  proposition  those  sentiments  and  impressions 
which  float  unquestioned  and  undefined  over  many  an 
understanding,  and  give  a  colour  to  the  character,  and  a 
bias  to  the  conduct,  of  multitudes,  who  are  not  so  much 
as  aware  of  their  existence.  Besides  all  this,  her  novels 
bear  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and  mi- 
nuteness of  her  observation  of  human  character,  and  to 
her  thorough  knowledge  of  those  dark  and  secret  work- 
ings of  the  heart,  by  which  misery  is  so  often  elaborated 
from  the  pure  element  of  the  affections.  Her  know- 
ledge, however,  we  must  say,  seems  to  be  more  of  evil 
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than  of  good :  For  the  predominating  sentiment  in  her 
fictions  is,  despair  of  human  happiness  and  human  virtue ; 
and  their  interest  is  founded  almost  entirely  on  the  in- 
herent and  almost  inevitable  heartlessness  of  polished 
man.  The  impression  which  they  leave  upon  the  mind, 
therefore,  though  powerfully  pathetic,  is  both  painful 
and  humiliating :  at  the  same  time  that  it  proceeds,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  upon  the  double  error  of  sup- 
posing that  the  bulk  of  intelligent  people  are  as  selfish 
as  those  splendid  victims  of  fashion  and  philosophy  from 
whom  her  characters  are  selected  ;  and  that  a  sensibility 
to  unkindness  can  long  survive  the  extinction  of  all  kindly 
emotions.  The  work  before  us,  however,  exhibits  the 
fairest  specimen  which  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  systema- 
tizing spirit  of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  en- 
thusiasm by  which  she  seems  to  be  possessed. 

The  professed  object  of  this  work  is  to  sliow  that  all 
the  peculiarities  in  the  literature  of  different  ages  and 
countries,  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  society,  and  the  political  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  each ;  —  and  at  the  same  time,  to  |>oint  out  in 
what  way  the  progress  of  letters  has  in  its  turn  inwlitied 
and  affected  the  government  and  religion  of  those  nations 
among  whom  they  have  flourished.  All  this,  however, 
is  bottomed  upon  the  more  fundamental  and  favourite 
proposition,  that  iliere  is  a  progress,  to  produce  these 
effects  —  that  letters  and  intelligence  are  in  a  state  of 
constant,  universal,  and  irresistible  advancement  —  in 
other  words,  that  human  nature  is  tending,  by  a  slow 
and  interminable  progression,  to  a  state  of  perfection. 
This  fascinating  idea  seems  to  have  been  kept  constantly 
in  view  by  Madame  de  Stael,  from  the  begnining  to  the 
end  of  the  work  before  us ; — and  though  we  conceive  it 
to  have  been  pursued  mtb  far  too  sanguine  and  assured 
a  spirit,  and  to  have  led  in  this  way  to  most  of  what  is 
rash  and  questionable  in  her  conclusions,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  tnat  it  has  also  helped  her  to  many  explana- 
tions that  are  equally  solid  and  ingenious,  and  thro^vn  a 
light  upon  many  phenomena  that  would  otherwise  have 
appeared  very  aark  and  unaccountable. 
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In  the  range  which  she  here  takes,  indeed,  she  has 
need  of  all  the  lights  and  all  the  aids  that  can  present 
themselves ;  —  for  her  work  contains  a  critique  and  a 
theory  of  all  the  literature  and  philosophy  in  the  world, 
from  the  days  of  Homer  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  French 
revolution.  She  begins  with  the  early  learning  and 
philosophy  of  Greece ;  and  after  characterizing  the  na- 
tional taste  and  genius  of  that  illustrious  people,  in  all 
its  departments,  and  in  the  different  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress, she  proceeds  to  a  similar  investigation  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  Romans ;  and  then,  after  a 
hasty  sketch  of  the  decline  of  arts  and  letters  in  the 
later  days  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  actual  progress  of 
the  human  mind  during  the  dark  ages,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  slumbered  in  complete  inactivity,  she 
enters  upon  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  pecu- 
liarities, and  the  causes  of  the  peculiarities,  of  all  'the 
different  aspects  of  national  taste  and  genius  that  cha- 
racterize the  literature  of  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Grer- 
many,  and  France, — entering,  as  to  each,  into  a  pretty 
minute  exposition  of  its  general  merits  and  defects, — 
and  not  only  of  the  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the 
countr}^  that  have  produced  those  characteristics,  but 
even  of  the  authors  and  productions,  in  which  they  are 
chiefly  exemplified.  To  go  through  all  this  with  toler- 
able success,  and  without  committing  any  very  gross  or 
ridiculous  blunders,  evidently  required,  in  the  first  place, 
a  greater  allowance  of  learning  than  has  often  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  persons  of  the  learned  gender,  who  lay  a 
pretty  bold  claim  to  distinction  upon  the  ground  of  their 
learning  alone;  and,  in  the  next  place,  an  extent  of 
general  knowledge,  and  a  power  and  comprehensiveness 
of  thinking,  that  has  still  more  rarely  been  the  ornament 
of  great  scholars.  Madame  de  Stael  may  be  surpassed, 
perhaps,  in  scholarship  (so  far  as  relates  to  accuracy  at 
least,  if  not  extent),  by  some — and  in  sound  philosophy 
by  others.  But  there  are  few  indeed  who  can  boast  of 
having  so  much  of  both ;  and  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who  has  applied  the  one  to  the  elucidation  of  the  other 
with  so  much  boldness  and  success.  But  it  is  time  to 
give  a  little  more  particular  account  of  her  lucubrations. 
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There  is  a  very  eloquent  and  high-toned  Introduction, 
illustrating,  in  a  general  way,  the  influence  of  literature 
on  the  morals,  the  glory,  the  freedom,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  people  among  whom  it  flourishes.  It  is 
fiill  of  brilliant  thoughts  and  profound  observations  ;  — 
but  we  are  most  struck  with  those  sentiments  of  mingled 
triumph  and  mortification  by  which  she  connects  these 
magnificent  speculations  with  the  tumultuous  aspect  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  nourished. 

"  Que  ne  puis-je  rappder  toua  les  esprits  ^cloir^s  k  la  jouissance  des 
mMitations  philosophiques !  Lea  con  tern  pora  ins  d'une  Revolution 
perdent  souvent  tout  int^H>t  h  ta  recherche  de  la  virile.  Tant  d'^v^ne- 
^  mens  d4cid^  par  la  force,  tant  de  crimes  absous  par  Ic  succps,  tSDt 
■  de  Tertns  fl^triea  par  le  blime,  tant  d'inforlunes  inaulttes  par  le  pou- 
Toir,  tant  de  sentimena  g^nereuz  devenus  I'objet  de  la  moqucrie,  tant 
4ije  vils  calculfl  philoaophiquement  commcntf-s ;  tout  las^  de  I'espcrance 
les  hotnmea  les  plus  fidiles  au  culte  de  la  raison.  Neanmoins  ils 
doirent  ae  nmimer  en  observant,  dans  Thistoire  de  I'esprit  humain, 
qull  n'a  exisle  ni  one  pensee  utile,  ni  uue  vcrite  profundc  qui  n'ait 
trouT^  H>n  aifecle  et  aea  admirateurs.  C'est  aans  doule  uu  Iriste 
effort  que  de  transporter  BOn  intfirct,  de  reposer  son  Btienle,  il  travera 
Varenir,  gar  nos  succeaseurit,  aur  les  Strangers  bien  loin  de  nous,  sur 
lea  inconnuB,  aur  tous  lea  bommes  enfin  dont  le  souvenir  et  I'image  ne 
peurent  ae  retracer  k  notre  esprit  Uaia,  h^laa  !  si  Ton  en  excepte 
quelqnes  amis  iaalt^rables,  la  pluport  de  eeux  qu'on  se  rappelle  apres 
dix  aiin^a  de  r6volution,  contriatent  votre  occur,  ^touffcnt  vos  mouve- 
mena,  en  impoaent  &  votre  talent  mcme,  non  par  leur  sup^riorile,  mais 
par  cette  malveillanee  qui  ne  cause  de  la  douleur  qu'aux  amcs  doueea, 
et  ne  fait  souffrir  que  ceux  qui  ne  la  muritent  pas." —  Tom.  i.  p.  27, 
28. 

The  connection  between  good  morals  and  that  im- 
proved stat«  of  intelligence  which  Madame  de  Staiil  con- 
siders as  synonymous  with  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  any  great  exertion  of  her  talents 
for  its  elucidation.  She  observes,  with  great  truth,  that 
much  of  the  guilt  and  the  misery  which  are  vulgarly 
imputed  to  great  talents,  really  arise  from  not  having 
talent  enough,  —  and  that  the  only  certain  cure  for  the 
errors  which  are  produced  by  superficial  thinking,  is  to 
be  found  in  thinkmg  more  deeply  ;  —  At  the  same  time 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  men  have  not  the 
capacity  of  thinking  deeply — and  that  the  most  general 
cultivation  of  literature  will  not  invest  every  one  with 
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talents  of  the  first  order.  If  there  be  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, therefore,  that  is  more  unfavourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  morality  and  just  opinion,  than  an  utter  want  of 
intelligence,  it  may  be  presumed,  that,  in  very  enlightened 
times,  this  will  be  the  portion  of  the  greater  multitude, 
—  or  at  least  that  nations  and  individuals  will  have  to 
pass  through  this  troubled  and  dangerous  sphere,  in 
their  way  to  the  loftier  and  purer  regions  of  perfect  im- 
derstandfing.  The  better  answer  therefore  probably  is, 
that  it  is  not  inteUigence  that  does  the  mischief  in  any 
case  whatsoever,  but  the  presumption  that  sometimes 
accompanies  the  lower  degrees  of  it ;  and  which  is  best 
disjoined  from  them,  by  making  the  higher  degrees  more 
attainable.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Madame  de  Stael  ob- 
serves, that  the  power  of  public  opinion,  which  is  the 
only  sure  and  ultimate  guardian  either  of  freedom  or 
of  virtue,  is  greater  or  less  exactly  as  the  public  is  more 
or  less  enlightened ;  and  that  this  public  never  can  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  just  and  commanding  sentiments, 
except  under  the  influence  of  a  sound  and  progressive 
literature.  The  abuse  of  power,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  are  the  great  sources  of  misery  and 
depravity  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society.  Both  origin- 
ate with  those  who  stand  on  the  highest  stages  of  human 
fortune ;  and  the  cure  is  to  be  found,  in  both  cases,  only 
in  the  enlightened  opinion  of  those  w^ho  stand  a  little 
lower. 

Liberty,  it  w^ll  not  be  disputed,  is  still  more  clearly 
dependent  on  intelligence  than  morality  itself.  When 
the  governors  are  ignorant,  they  are  naturally  tyrannical. 
Force  is  the  obvious  resource  of  those  who  are  incapable 
of  convincing ;  and  the  more  unworthy  any  one  is  of 
the  power  with  which  he  is  invested,  the  more  rigor- 
ously will  he  exercise  that  power.  But  it  is  in  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people  themselves  that  the  chief  bulwark 
of  their  freedom  will  be  found  to  consist,  and  all  the 
principles  of  political  amelioration  to  originate.  This  is 
true,  however,  as  Madame  de  Stael  observes,  only  of 
what  she  terms  "  la  haute  Utteraiure  ; "  or  the  general 
cultivation  of  philosophy,  eloquence,  history,  and  those 
other  departments  of  learning  which  refer  cniefly  to  the 
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heart  and  the  understanding,  and  depend  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  an  attentive  study  of  all  that 
contributes  to  its  actual  enjoyments.  What  is  merely  for 
delight,  again,  and  addresses  itself  exclusively  to  the  ima- 
jl^nation,  has  neither  so  noble  a  genealogy,  nor  half  so 
illustrious  a  progeny.  Poetry  and  wor^  of  gaiety  and 
amusement,  together  with  music  and  the  sister  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  have  a  much  slighter  connection 
either  with  virtue  or  with  freedom.  Though  among  their 
moat  graceful  ornaments,  they  may  yet  flourish  under 
tyrants,  and  be  relished  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  and 
most  debasing  corruption  of  manners.  It  is  a  fine  and  a 
just  remark  too,  of  Madame  dc  Stael,  that  the  pursuits 
which  minister  to  mere  delight,  and  give  to  life  its 
charm  and  voliiptuousness,  generally  produce  a  great 
indifference  about  dying.  They  supersede  and  displace 
all  the  stronger  passions  and  attections,  by  which  alone 
we  are  bound  very  closely  to  existence ;  and,  while 
they  habituate  the  mind  to  transitory  and  passive  im- 
pressions, seem  naturally  connected  with  those  images 
of  indolence  and  intoxication  and  slumber,  to  which 
the  idea  of  death  is  so  readily  assimilated,  in  charncters 
of  this  description.  When  life,  in  short,  is  considered 
as  nothing  more  than  an  amusement,  its  termination  is 
contemplated  with  far  less  emotion,  and  its  course,  upon 
the  whole,  is  overshadowed  with  deeper  clouds  of  e/mui, 
than  when  it  is  presented  us  a  scene  of  high  duties  and 
honourable  labours,  and  holds  out  to  us  at  every  turn  — 
not  the  perishable  pastimes  of  the  passing  hour,  but  the 
fixed  and  distant  objects  of  those  serious  and  lofty  aims 
which  connect  us  with  a  long  futurity. 

The  introduction  ends  with  an  eloquent  profession  of 
the  author's  unshaken  faith  in  the  philosophical  creed 
of  Perfectibility  ;  —  upon  which,  as  it  does  not  hai)i)en 
to  be  our  creed,  and  is  very  frequently  brought  into  no- 
tice in  the  course  of  the  work,  we  must  here  be  indulged 
Tiith  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

This  splendid  illusion,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded 
that  of  Optimism  in  the  favour  of  philosophical  enthu- 
siasts, and  rests,  like  it,  upon  the  notion  that  the  whole 
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scheme  of  a  beneficent  Providence  is  to  be  developed  in 
this  warld^  is  supported  by  Madame  de  Stael  upon  a 
variety  of  grounds :  and  as,  like  most  other  illusions,  it 
has  a  considerable  admixture  of  truth,  it  is  supported,  in 
many  points,  upon  grounds  that  are  both  solid  and  in- 
genious. She  relies  chiefly,  of  course,  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past ;  and,  in  particular,  upon  the  mariced 
and  decided  superiority  of  the  modems  in  respect  of 
thought  and  reflection,  —  their  more  profoimd  know- 
ledge of  human  feelings,  and  more  comprehensive  views 
of  human  alSairs.  She  ascribes  less  importance  than  is 
usually  done  to  our  attainments  in  mere  science,  and  the 
arts  that  relate  to  matter  ;  and  augurs  less  confidently 
as  to  the  future  fortune  of  the  species,  from  the  exploits 
of  Newton,  Watt,  and  Davy,  than  from  those  of  Bacon, 
Bossuet,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Voltaire.  In  eloquence,  too, 
and  in  taste  and  fancy,  she  admits  that  there  has  been  a 
less  conspicuous  advancement ;  because,  in  these  things, 
there  is  a  natural  limit  or  point  of  perfection,  which  has 
been  already  attained :  But  there  are  no  boundaries  to 
the  increase  of  human  knowledge,  or  to  the  discovery  of 
the  means  of  human  happiness ;  and  every  step  that  is 
gained  in  those  higher  walks,  is  gained,  she  conceives, 
for  posterity,  and  for  ever. 

The  great  objection  derived  from  the  signal  check 
which  the  arts  and  civility  of  life  received  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  northern  barbarians  on  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  power,  and  the  long  period  of  darkness  and  de- 
gradation which  ensued,  she  endeavours  to  obviate,  by  a 
ver}^  bold  and  ingenious  speculation.  It  is  her  object 
here  to  show  that  the  invasion  of  the  northern  tribes 
not  only  promoted  their  own  civilization  more  effectually 
than  any  thing  else  could  have  done,  but  actually  im- 
parted to  the  genius  of  the  vanquished,  a  character  of 
energy,  solidity,  and  seriousness,  which  could  never  have 
sprung  up  of  itself  in  the  volatile  regions  of  the  South. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  two  races,  she  thinks,  has  pro- 
duced a  mighty  improvement  on  both ;  and  the  vivacity, 
the  elegance  and  versatility  of  the  warmer  latitudes, 
been  mingled,  infinitely  to  their  mutual  advantage,  with 
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the  majestic  melancholy,  the  profound  thought,  and  the 
sterner  morality  of  the  North.  This  combination,  again, 
she  conceives,  could  have  been  effected  in  no  way  so 
happily  as  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  ruder 
people ;  and  the  conciliating  influence  of  that  common 
liutn,  which  at  once  repressed  the  frivolous,  and  mollified 
the  ferocious  tendencies  of  our  nature.  The  temporary 
disappearance  therefore  of  literature  and  politeness, 
upon  the  first  shock  of  this  mighty  collision,  was  but 
the  subsidence  of  the  sacred  flame  under  the  heaps  of 
fuel  which  were  thus  profusely  provided  for  its  increase ; 
and  the  seeming  waste  and  sterility  that  ensued,  was  but 
the  first  aspect  of  the  fertilizing  flood  and  accumulated 
manure  under  which  vegetation  was  buried  for  a  while, 
that  it  might  break  out  at  last  with  a  richer  and  more 
indestructible  luxuriance.  The  human  intellect  was 
neither  dead  nor  inactive,  she  contends,  during  that  long 
slumber,  in  which  it  was  collecting  vigour  for  unpre- 
cedented exertions ;  and  the  occupations  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  though  not  of  the  most  brilliant  or  attractive 
description,  were  perhaps  the  best  fitted  for  its  ultimate 
and  substantial  improvement.  Thesubtledistinctions,the 
refined  casuistry,  and  ingenious  logic  of  the  school  di- 
vines, were  all  favourable  to  habits  of  careful  and  accurate 
thinking ;  and  led  insensibly  to  a  far  more  thorough  and 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  —  the  limits  of  its 
faculties  and  the  grounds  of  its  duties — than  had  been 
attained  by  the  more  careless  inquirers  of  antiquity. 
AVTien  men,  therefore,  began  again  to  reason  upon  hu- 
man atfaira,  they  were  found  to  have  made  an  immense 
progress  during  the  period  when  all  appeared  to  he 
either  retrograde  or  stationary  ;  and  Shakspeare,  Bacon, 
Machiavel,  Montaigne,  and  Galileo,  ivhoapi>eared  almost 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  distant  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, each  displayed  a  reach  of  thouglit  and  a  power  of 
reasoning  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  elo- 
quent dissertations  of  the  classical  ages.  To  them  suc- 
ceeded such  men  as  Jeremy  Tt^'lor,  Moliere,  Pasctd, 
Locke,  and  La  Bruy^re, — all  of  them  observers  of  a 
character,  to  which  there  is  nothing  at  all  parallel  in 
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antiquity ;  and  yet  only  preparing  the  way,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  for  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Smith, 
Burke,  Bentham,  Malthus,  and  so  many  others;  who 
have  made  the  world  familiar  with  truths,  which,  how- 
ever important  and  demonstrable  at  all  times,  certainly 
never  entered  into  the  conception  of  the  earlier  inhabit- 
ants of  the  world.  Those  truths,  and  others  still  more 
important,  of  which  they  are  destined  to  be  the  parents, 
have  already,  according  to  Madame  de  Stael,  produced 
a  prodigious  alteration,  and  an  incalculable  improvement 
on  the  condition  of  human  nature.  Through  their  in- 
fluence, assisted  no  doubt  by  that  of  the  Gospel,  slavery 
has  been  abolished,  trade  and  industry  set  free  from  re- 
striction, and  war  disarmed  of  half  its  horrors ;  while,  in 
private  life,  women  have  been  restored  to  their  just  rank 
in  society;  sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity  have 
been  universally  cultivated,  and  public  opinion  been 
armed  with  a  power  which  renders  every  other  both  safe 
and  salutary. 

Many  of  these  truths,  which  were  once  the  doubtful 
or  derided  discoveries  of  men  of  original  genius,  are  now 
admitted  as  elementary  principles  in  the  reasonings  of 
ordinary  people;  and  are  every  day  extending  their 
empire,  and  multiplying  their  progeny.  Madame  de 
Stael  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  Avill 
one  day  inherit  the  whole  earth  ;  and,  under  their  reign, 
she  takes  it  to  be  clear,  that  war,  and  poverty,  and  all 
the  misery  that  arises  from  vice  and  ignorance,  Avill  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  society ;  and  that  men,  univer- 
sally convinced  that  justice  and  benevolence  are  the  true 
sources  of  enjoyment,  will  seek  their  own  happiness  in  a 
constant  endeavour  to  promote  that  of  their  neighbours. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  believe  all  this — in  spite 
of  the  grudging  which  would  necessarily  arise,  from  the 
reflection  that  we  ourselves  were  born  so  much  too  soon 
for  virtue  and  enjoyment  in  this  world.  But  it  is  really 
impossible  to  overlook  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the 
reasoning  on  which  this  splendid  anticipation  is  founded ; 
— though  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
in  what  degree  it  is  founded  in  truth. 
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The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  a  Bober-minded  listener 
to  this  dream  of  perfectibility,  is  the  extreme  narrow- 
nesa  of  the  induction  from  which  these  sweeping  con- 
clusions are  so  confidently  deduced.  A  progress  that  is 
in  its  own  nature  infinite  and  irresistible,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  both  universal  and  unremitting ;  and 
yet  the  evidence  of  its  existence  is  founded,  if  we  do  not 
deceive  ourselves,  upon  the  history  of  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  for  a  very  small  number  of 
generations.  The  proposition  is,  that  the  human  species 
is  advancing,  and  has  always  been  advancing,  to  a  state 
of  perfection,  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  of  the  existence  of 
which  their  past  history  and  present  state  leave  no  room 
to  doubt.  But  when  we  cast  a  glance  upon  this  high  des- 
tined species,  we  find  this  necessaiy  and  eternal  progress 
scarcely  begun,  even  now,  in  the  old  inhabited  continent 
of  Afnca — stationary,  as  far  back  as  our  information 
reaches,  in  China — and  retrograde,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  twelve  centuries,  and  up  to  this  day,  in  Egypt, 
India,  Persia,  and  Greece.  Even  in  our  own  Europe, 
which  contains  probably  less  than  one  tenth  part  of  onr 
kind,  it  is  admitted,  that,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years,  this  great  work  of  moral  nature  not  only  stood 
still,  but  went  visibly  backwards,  over  its  fairest  regions ; 
and  though  there  has  been  a  prodigious  progress  in  Eng- 
land and  France  and  Germany  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  it  may  be  doubted  wliether  any  thing  of  this 
sort  can  be  said  of  Spain  or  Italy ;  or  various  other  por- 
tions, even  of  this  favoured  quarter  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  very  natural  for  Madame  de  Stael,  or  for  us, 
looking  only  to  what  has  happened  in  our  own  world, 
and  in  our  own  times,  to  indulge  in  those  dazzling  views 
of  the  unbounded  and  universal  improvement  of  the 
whole  human  race ;  but  such  speculations  wouhl  appear 
rather  wild,  we  suspect,  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  phi- 
losophize among  the  unchanging  nations  of  Asia ;  and 
would  probably  carry  even  something  of  ridicule  with 
them,  if  propounded  upon  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Baby- 
lon, or  even  among  the  profaned  relics  of  Athens  or 
Rome. 
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We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  push  this  very  far. 
The  world  is  certainly  something  the  wiser  for  its  past 
experience; — and  there  is  an  accumulation  of  useful 
knowledge,  which  we  think  likely  to  increase.  The  in- 
vention of  printing  and  fire-arms,  and  the  perfect  com- 
munication that  is  established  over  all  Europe,  insures 
us,  we  think,  against  any  considerable  falling  back  in 
respect  of  the  sciences ;  or  the  arts  and  attainments  that 
minister  to  the  conveniences  of  ordinary  life.  We  have 
no  idea  that  any  of  the  important  discoveries  of  modem 
times  will  ever  again  be  lost  or  forgotten ;  or  that  any 
future  generation  will  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  inventing, 
for  a  second  time,  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  or  te- 
lescopes— the  astronomy  of  Newton,  or  the  mechanics 
of  Watt.  All  knowledge  which  admits  of  demonstra- 
tion will  advance,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  extend  itself ; 
and  all  processes  will  be  improved,  that  do  not  interfere 
with  the  passions  of  human  nature,  or  the  apparent 
interest  of  its  ruling  classes.  But  with  regard  to  every 
thing  depending  on  probable  reasoning,  or  susceptible 
of  debate,  and  especially  with  regard  to  every  thing 
touching  morality  and  enjoyment,  we  reaUy  are  not 
sanguine  enough  to  reckon  on  any  considerable  im- 
provement ;  and  suspect  that  men  will  go  on  blundering 
in  speculation,  and  transgressing  in  practice,  pretty 
nearly  as  they  do  at  present,  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
history. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  end 
to  disputes  upon  probable,  or  what  is  called  moral  evi- 
dence ;  nor  to  the  contradictory  conduct  and  consequent 
hostility  and  oppression,  which  must  result  from  the 
opposite  views  that  are  taken  of  such  subjects; — and 
this,  partly,  because  the  elements  that  enter  into  the 
calculations  are  so  vast  and  numerous,  that  many  of  the 
most  material  must  always  be  overlooked  by  persons  of 
ordinary  talent  and  information ;  and  partly  because 
there  not  only  is  no  standard  by  which  the  value  of 
those  elements  can  be  ascertained  and  made  manifest, 
but  that  they  actually  have  a  different  value  for  almost 
every  different  indiviaual.     With  regard  to  all  nice,  and 
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indeed  all  debateable  questions  of  happiness  or  morals, 
therefore,  there  never  can  be  any  agreement  among  men ; 
because,  in  reality,  there  is  no  truth  in  which  they  can 
agree.  All  questions  of  this  kind  turn  upon  a  corapari- 
son  of  the  opposite  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  any 
particular  course  of  conduct  or  habit  of  mind :  but  these 
are  really  of  very  different  magnitude  and  importance  to 
different  persona ;  and  their  decision,  therefore,  even  if 
they  all  saw  the  whole  consequences,  or  even  the  same 
set  of  consequences,  must  be  irreconcileably  diverse. 
If  the  matter  in  deliberation,  for  example,  be,  whether 
it  is  better  to  live  without  toil  or  exertion,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  without  wealth  or  glory,  or  to  venture  for 
both  upon  a  scene  of  labour  and  hazard — it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  the  determination  which  would  be  wise  and 
expedient  for  one  individual,  might  be  just  the  reverse 
for  another.  Ease  and  obscuiity  are  the  summum  bonum 
of  one  description  of  men ;  while  others  have  an  irre- 
sistible vocation  to  strenuous  enterprise,  and  a  positive 
delight  in  contention  and  danger.  Nor  is  the  magni* 
tude  of  our  virtues  and  vices  referable  to  a  more  invari- 
able standard.  Intemperance  is  less  a  vice  in  the  robust, 
and  dishonesty  less  foolish  in  those  who  care  but  little 
for  the  scorn  of  society.  Some  men  find  their  chief 
happiness  in  relieving  sorrow — some  in  sympathizing 
with  mirth.  Some,  agMn,  derive  most  of  their  enjoy- 
ment from  the  exercise  of  their  reasoning  faculties  — 
others  from  that  of  their  imagination;  —  while  a  third 
sort  attend  to  little  but  the  gratification  of  their  senses, 
and  a  fourth  to  that  of  their  vanity.  One  delights  in 
rrowds,  and  another  in  solitude; — one  thinks  of  nothing 
but  glory,  and  another  of  comfort;  —  and  so  on,  through 
all  tne  infinite  variety,  and  infinite  combinations,  of 
human  tastes,  temperaments,  and  habits.  Now,  it  is 
pltun,  that  each  of  those  persons  not  only  will,  but 
plainly  ought  to  pursue  a  different  road  to  the  common 
object  of  happiness ;  and  that  they  must  clash  and  con- 
sequently often  jostle  with  each  other,  even  if  each  were 
fully  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  notions,  and  of 
the  consequences  of  all  that  he  did  in  obedience  to  their 
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impulses.  It  is  altogether  impossible,  therefore,  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  men  should  ever  settle  the  point 
as  to  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  wisest  course  of  conduct, 
or  the  best  disposition  of  mind ;  or  consequently  take 
even  the  first  step  towards  that  perfection  of  moral 
science,  or  that  cordial  concert  and  co-operation  in  their 
common  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  is  the  only  alter- 
native to  their  fatal  opposition. 

This  impossibility  will  become  more  apparent  when 
it  is  considered,  that  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  is 
pretended  that  this  moral  perfection  is  to  be  attained, 
is  such  a  general  illumination  of  the  intellect  as  to  make 
all  men  fully  aware  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions; 
while  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not,  in  general,  through  ig- 
norance of  their  consequences,  that  actions  producing 
misery  are  actually  performed.  When  the  misery  is 
inflicted  upon  others,  the  actors  most  frequently  dis- 
regard it,  upon  a  fair  enough  comparison  of  its  amount 
with  the  pain  they  should  inflict  on  themselves  by 
forbearance  ;  and  even  when  it  falls  on  their  own 
heads,  they  will  generally  be  found  rather  to  have  been 
unlucky  in  the  game,  than  to  have  been  truly  unac- 
quainted with  its  hazards ;  and  to  have  ventured  with 
as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  risks,  as  the  fortunes  of  others 
can  ever  impress  on  the  enterprizing.  There  are  many 
men,  it  should  always  be  recollected,  to  whom  the  hap- 
piness of  others  gives  very  little  satisfaction,  and  their 
sufferings  very  little  pain, — and  who  would  rather  eat  a 
luxurious  meal  by  themselves,  than  scatter  plenty  and 
gratitude  over  twenty  famishing  cottages.  No  enlight- 
ening of  the  understanding  will  make  such  men  the  in- 
struments of  general  happiness ;  and  wherever  there  is 
a  competition,  —  wherever  the  question  is  stirred  as  to 
whose  claims  shall  be  renounced  or  asserted,  we  are  all 
such  men,  we  fear,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.  There 
are  others,  again,  who  presume  upon  their  own  good 
fortune,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  that  no  exposition 
of  the  chances  of  failure  can  ever  repress ;  and  in  all 
cases  where  failure  is  possible,  there  must  be  a  risk  of 
suffering   from    its    occurrence,  however   prudent   the 
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venture  might  have  appeared.  These,  however,  are  the 
chief  sources  of  all  the  unhappiness  which  results  from 
the  conduct  of  man;  —  and  they  are  sources  which  we 
do  not  see  that  the  improved  intellect,  or  added  ex- 
perience of  the  species,  is  likely  to  close  or  diminish. 

Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  War,  —  by  far  the  most 
prolific  and  extensive  pest  of  the  human  race,  whether 
we  consider  the  sufferings  it  inflicts,  or  the  happiness  it 

Erevents,  —  and  see  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  arrested 
y  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  civilization.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  manifest,  that  instead  of  becoming  less 
frequent  or  destructive,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of 
that  progress,  our  European  wars  have,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  incomparably  more  constant,  and  more  sanguinary, 
since  Europe  became  signally  enlightened  and  humanized, 
—  and  that  they  have  uniformly  oeen  most  obstinate  and 
most  popular,  in  its  most  polished  countries.  The 
brutish  Laplanders,  and  bigoted  and  profligate  Italians, 
have  had  long  intervals  of  repose;  but  France  and 
England  are  now  pretty  regularly  at  war,  for  about  four- 
score years  out  of  every  century.  In  the  second  place, 
the  lovers  and  conductors  of  war  are  by  no  means  the 
moat  ferocious  or  stupid  of  their  species,  —  but  for  the 
most  part  the  very  contrary ;  —  and  their  delight  in  it, 
notwithstanding  their  compassion  for  human  suffering, 
and  their  complete  knowledge  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
suffering,  seems  to  us  sutficient  almost  of  itself  to  dis- 
credit the  confident  prediction  of  those  who  assure  us, 
that  when  men  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
telligence, war  must  necessarily  cease  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  better  illustra- 
tion indeed,  than  this,  of  the  utter  futility  of  all  those 
dreams  of  perfectiUHty,  which  are  founded  on  a  radical 
ignorance  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  real  enjoy- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  upon  the  play  of  how  many 
principles  and  opposite  stimuli  that  happiness  depends, 
which,  it  is  absurdly  imagined,  would  be  found  in  the 
mere  negation  of  suffering,  or  in  a  state  of  Quakerish 
placidity,  dulness,  and  uniformity.  Men  delight  in  war, 
in  spite  of  the  pains  and  miseries  which  they  know  it 
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entails  upon  them  and  their  fellows,  because  it  exercises 
all  the  talents,  and  calls  out  all  the  energies  of  their  nature 
—  because  it  holds  them  out  conspicuously  as  objects  of 
public  sentiment  and  general  sympathy — ^because  it  grati- 
fies their  pride  of  art,  and  gives  them  a  lofty  sentiment  of 
their  own  power,  worth,  and  courage, — but  principally 
because  it  sets  the  game  of  existence  upon  a  higher  stake, 
and  dispels,  by  its  powerful  interest,  those  feelings  of 
ennui  which  steal  upon  every  condition  from  which 
hazard  and  anxiety  are  excluded,  and  drive  us  into 
danger  and  suflfering  as  a  relief.  While  human  nature 
continues  to  be  distinguished  by  those  attributes,  we  do 
not  see  any  chance  of  war  being  superseded  by  the  in- 
crease of  wisdom  and  morality. 

We  should  be  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  career  of 
perfectibility,  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  as 
intelligent,  and  upright,  and  considerate,  as  Sir  John 
Moore,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  Lord  Collingwood,  or  Lord 
Wellington, — but  we  should  not  have  the  less  war,  we 
take  it,  with  all  ite  attendant  miseries.  The  more 
wealth  and  intelligence,  and  liberty,  there  is  in  a  coun- 
try indeed,  the  greater  love  we  fear  there  mil  always 
be  for  war ;  —  for  a  gentleman  is  uniformly  a  more  pug- 
nacious animal  than  a  plebeian,  and  a  free  man  than  a 
slave.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  minor  contentions 
that  agitate  civil  life,  and  shed  abroad  the  bitter  waters 
of  political  animosity,  and  grow  up  into  the  rancours 
and  atrocities  of  faction  and  cabal.  The  leading  actors 
in  those  scenes  are  not  the  lowest  or  most  debased 
characters  in  the  country,  —  but,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, of  the  very  opposite  description.  It  would  be  too 
romantic  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  population  of  any 
country  should  ever  %e  raised  to  the  level  of  our  Fox 
and  Pitt,  Burke,  Windham,  or  Grattan ;  and  yet  if  that 
miraculous  improvement  were  to  take  place,  we  know 
that  they  would  be  at  least  as  far  from  agreeing,  as 
they  are  at  present ;  and  may  fairly  conclude,  that  they 
would  contend  with  far  greater  warmth  and  animosity. 

For  that  great  class  of  evils,  therefore,  which  arise 
from  contention,  emulation,  and  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
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Soints  which  admit  of  no  demonstrative  solution,  it  is  evi- 
ent  that  the  general  increase  of  intelligence  would  afford 
on  remedy ;  and  there  even  seems  to  b«  reason  for  think- 
ing that  It  would  increase  their  amount.  If  we  turn  to 
the  other  great  source  of  human  suffering,  the  abuse  of 
power  and  wealth,  and  the  other  means  of  enjo3nnent, 
we  suspect  we  shall  not  find  any  ground  for  indulging 
in  more  sanguine  expectations.  Take  the  common  case 
of  youthful  excess  and  imprudence,  for  example,  in 
which  the  evil  commonly  rests  on  the  head  of  the  trans- 
gressor,—  the  injury  done  to  fortune,  by  thoughtless 
expense  —  to  health  and  character,  by  sensual  indul- 
gence, and  to  the  whole  felicity  of  after  life,  by  rash  and 
unsorted  marriages.  The  whole  mischief  and  hazard  of 
such  practices,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just  as  thoroughly 
known  and  understood  at  present,  as  it  will  be  when  the 
world  is  5000  years  older ;  and  as  much  pains  are  now 
taken  to  impress  the  ardent  spirits  of  youth  with  the 
belief  of  those  hazards,  as  can  well  be  taken  by  the 
monitors  who  may  discharge  that  office  in  the  most  re- 
mote futurity.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  offenders  do  no 
offend  so  much  in  ignorance,  as  in  presumption.  They 
know  very  well,  that  men  are  oftener  ruined  than  en- 
riched at  the  gaming  table ;  and  that  love  marriages, 
clapt  up  under  age,  are  frequently  followed  by  divorces : 
But  tbey  know  too,  that  this  is  not  always  the  case ; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  that  their  good  luck,  and 
good  judgment,  will  class  them  among  the  exceptions, 
and  not  among  the  ordinary  examples  of  the  rule.  Tliey 
arc  told  well  enough,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  excessive 
folly  of  acting  upon  such  a  presumption,  in  matters  of 
such  importance:  —  But  it  is  the  nature  of  youth,  to  de- 
spise much  of  the  wisdom  that  is  thus  pressca  upon  tliem ; 
and  to  think  well  of  their  fortune  and  sagacity,  till  they 
have  actually  had  experience  of  their  slipperiness.  We 
really  have  no  idea  that  their  future  teachers  will  be 
able  to  change  this  nature;  or  to  destroy  the  eternal 
distinction  between  the  character  of  early  and  mature 
life ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  despair  of  the  cure  of 
the  manifold  evils  that  spring  from  this  source :  and  re- 
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main  persuaded,  that  young  men  will  be  nearly  as 
foolish,  and  as  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  their  seniors,  10,000  years  hence,  as  they  are  at  this 
moment. 

With  regard  to  the  other  glittering  curses  of  life — 
the  heartless  dissipations — the  cruel  seductions — the 
selfish  extravagance — the  rejection  of  all  interesting 
occupation  or  serious  affection,  which  blast  the  splendid 
summit  of  human  fortune  with  perpetual  barrenness  and 
discomfort  —  we  can  only  say,  that  as  they  are  miseries 
which  now  exist  almost  exclusively  among  the  most 
polished  and  intelligent  of  the  species,  we  do  not  think 
it  very  probable,  at  least,  that  they  will  be  eradicated  by 
rendering  the  species  in  general  more  polished  and  intel- 
ligent. They  are  not  occasioned,  we  think,  by  ignorance 
or  improper  education ;  but  by  that  eagerness  for  strong 
emotion  and  engrossing  occupation,  which  still  proclaim 
it  to  be  the  irreversible  destiny  of  man  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brows.  It  is  a  fact  indeed  rather 
perplexing  and  humiliating  to  the  advocates  of  per- 
fectibility, that  as  soon  as  a  man  is  delivered  from  the 
necessity  of  subsisting  himself,  and  providing  for  his 
family,  he  generally  falls  into  a  state  of  considerable  un- 
happiness ;  and  if  some  fortunate  anxiety,  or  necessity 
for  exertion,  does  not  come  to  his  relief,  is  commonly 
obliged  to  seek  for  a  slight  and  precarious  distraction  in 
vicious  and  unsatisfactory  pursuits.  It  is  not  for  want 
of  knowing  that  they  are  unsatisfactory  that  he  persists 
in  them,  nor  for  want  of  being  told  of  their  folly  and 
criminality ; — for  moralists  and  divines  have  been  occu- 
pied with  little  else  for  the  best  part  of  a  century ;  and 
writers  of  all  descriptions,  indeed,  have  charitably  ex- 
pended a  good  part  of  their  own  ennui  in  copious  direc- 
tions for  the  innocent  and  effectual  reduction  of  that 
common  enemy.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
malady  has  increased  with  our  wealth  and  refinement ; 
and  has  brought  along  with  it  the  increase  of  all  those 
vices  and  follies  in  which  its  victims  still  find  themselves 
constrained  to  seek  a  temporary  relief.  The  truth  is, 
that  military  and  senatorial  glory  is  neither  within  the 
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reach,  nor  suited  to  the  taste,  of  any  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  sufferers ;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  and  the  superintendence  of  tippling-houses  and 
charity  schools,  have  not  always  been  found  such  effec- 
tual and  delightful  remedies  as  the  inditers  of  godly 
romances  have  sometimes  represented.  So  that  those 
whom  fortune  has  cruelly  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  doing  any  thing,  have  been  led  very  generally  to  do 
evil  of  their  own  accord ;  and  have  fancied  that  they 
rather  diminished  than  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
misery,  by  engaging  in  jntrigues  and  gaming-clubs,  and 
cstabushing  coteries  for  detraction  or  sensu^ty.  ' 

The  real  and  radical  difficulty  is  to  find  some  laudable 
pursuit  that  will  permanently  interest,  —  some  worthy 
object  that  will  continue  to  captivate  and  engross  the 
faculties :  and  this,  instead  of  becoming  easier  in  propor- 
tion as  our  intelligence  inci-eases,  obviously  becomes 
more  difficult.  It  is  knowledge  that  destroys  enthu- 
siasm, and  dispels  all  those  prejudices  of  admiration 
which  people  simpler  minds  with  so  many  idolsof  enchant- 
ment. It  is  knowledge  that  distracts  by  its  variety,  and 
satiates  by  its  abundance,  and  generates,  by  its  commu- 
nication, that  dark  and  cold  spirit  of  fastidiousness  and 
derision  which  revenges  on  those  whom  it  possesses,  the  ■ 

?Lngs  which  it  inflicts  on  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted, 
et  it  Is  to  the  Increase  of  knowledge  and  talents  alone, 
that  the  prophets  of  perfectibility  look  forward  for  the 
cure  of  all  our  \ices  and  all  our  unhappiness ! 

Even  as  to  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  that  are  to  be 
derived  from  tlie  exercise  of  a  vigorous  understanding, 
we  doubt  greatly  whether  we  ought  to  look  fonvnrd  to 
posterity  with  any  very  lively  feelings  of  envy  or  humili- 
ation. More  knowledge  they  probably  ^vill  liave,  —  as 
we  have  undoubtedly  more  knowledge  than  our  ancestors 
had  tATO  hundred  years  ago ;  but  for  vigour  of  under- 
standing, or  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  demur.  The  more  there  is  already  known,  the 
less  there  remains  to  be  discovered ;  and  the  more  time 
a  man  is  obliged  to  spend  In  ascertaining  what  his  prede- 
cessors have  already  established,  the  less  he  will  have  to 

VOL.  I.  H 
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bestow  in  adding  to  its  amount.  The  time,  however,  is  of 
less  consequence ;  but  the  habits  of  mind  that  are  formed 
by  walking  patiently,  humbly,  and  passively  in  the  paths 
that  have  been  traced  by  others,  are  the  very  habits  that 
disqualify  us  for  vigorous  and  independent  excursions  of 
our  own.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  to  be 
sure,  that  is  but  wholesome  aliment  to  the  understanding 
—  materials  for  it  to  work  upon  —  or  instruments  to 
facilitate  its  labours :  —  but  a  larger  quantity  is  apt  to 
oppress  and  incumber  it ;  and  as  industry,  which  iM  ex- 
cited by  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  may  be 
superseded  and  extinguished  by  the  introduction  of  the 
finished  manufacture,  so  the  minds  which  are  stimulated 
to  activity  by  a  certain  measure  of  instruction  may,  un- 
questionably, be  reduced  to  a  state  of  passive  and  languid 
acquiescence,  by  a  more  profuse  and  redundant  supply. 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  other  advocates  of  her  system, 
talk  a  great  deal  of  the  prodigious  advantage  of  having  the 
results  of  the  laborious  discoveries  of  one  generation 
made  matters  of  familiar  and  elementary  knowledge  in 
another ;  and  for  practical  utility,  it  may  be  so :  but 
nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  so  completely  destructive  of 
all  intellectual  enterprise,  and  all  force  and  originality  of 
thinking,  as  this  very  process,  of  the  reduction  of  know- 
ledge to  its  results,  or  the  multiplication  of  those  sum- 
mary and  accessible  pieces  of  information  in  which  the 
student  is  saved  the  whole  trouble  of  investigation,  and 
put  in  possession  of  the  prize,  without  either  the  toils  or 
the  excitement  of  the  contest.  This,  in  the  first  place, 
necessarily  makes  the  prize  much  less  a  subject  of  exult- 
ation or  ac4ight  to  him  ;  for  the  chief  pleasure  is  in  the 
chase  itself,  and  not  in  the  object  which  it  pursues :  and 
he  who  sits  at  home,  and  has  the  dead  game  brought  to 
the  side  of  his  chair,  will  be  very  apt,  we  believe,  to 
regard  it  as  nothing  better  than  an  unfragrant  vermin. 
But,  in  the  next  place,  it  does  him  no  good  ;  for  he 
misses  altogether  the  invigorating  exercise,  and  the 
invaluable  training  to  habits  of  emulation  and  sagacity 
and  courage,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the  pursuit  is 
deserving  of  applause.     And,  in  the  last  place,  he  not 
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only  fiuU  in  this  way  to  acquire  the  qualities  that  may 
enable  him  to  run  down  knowledge  for  himself,  but 
neceasaiily  finds  himself  without  taste  or  inducement  for 
such  exertions.  He  thinks,  and  in  one  sense  he  thinks 
justly,  that  if  the  proper  object  of  study  be  to  acquire 
knowledge,  he  can  employ  his  time  much  more  profitably 
in  implicitly  listening  to  the  discoveries  of  others,  than 
in  a  laborious  attempt  to  discover  something  for  himself. 
It  is  infinitely  more  fatiguing  to  think,  than  to  remem- 
ber ;  and  incomparably  shorter  to  be  led  to  an  object, 
than  to  explore  our  own  way  to  it.  It  is  inconceivable 
what  an  obstruction  this  furnishes  to  the  original  exercise 
of  the  understanding  in  a  certain  state  of  information ;  and 
how  effectually  the  general  diffusion  of  easily  accessible 
knowledge  operates  as  a  bounty  upon  indolence  and 
mental  imbecility.  AVhere  the  quantity  of  approved  and 
collected  knowledge  is  already  very  great  in  any  country, 
it  is  naturally  required  of  all  well-educated  persons  to 
possess  a  considerable  share  of  it ;  and  where  it  has  also 
been  made  very  accessible,  by  being  reduced  to  its  sum- 
mary and  ultmiate  results,  an  astonishing  variety  of 
those  abstracts  may  be  stowed  away  in  the  memory, 
with  scarcely  any  fatigue  or  exercise  to  the  other  iacul- 
ties.  The  whole  mass  of  attainable  intelligence,  how- 
ever, must  still  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  individual ; 
and  he  may  go  on,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  in- 
dustrious life,  constantly  acquiring  knowledge  in  thischeap 
and  expeditious  manner.  But  if,  in  the  course  of  these 
passive  and  humble  researches,  he  should  be  tempted  to 
inquire  a  little  for  himself,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  pro<ligious  waste  of  time,  and  of  labour,  that  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  original  knowledge.  His  progress  is  as  slow 
as  that  of  a  man  who  is  making  a  road,  compared  with 
that  of  those  who  afterwards  travel  over  it ;  and  he  feels, 
that  in  order  to  make  a  very  small  advance  in  one  de- 
partment of  study,  he  must  consent  to  sacrifice  very 
great  attainments  in  others.  He  is  disheartened,  too,  by 
the  extreme  insignificance  of  any  thing  that  he  can 
expect  to  contribute,  when  compared  with  the  great  store 
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that  is  already  in  possession  of  the  public ;  and  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  only  safer,  but 
more  profitable  to  follow,  than  to  lead ;  and  that  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  lovers  of  wisdom,  that  our  ancestors 
have  accumulated  enough  of  it  for  our  use,  as  well  as  for 
their  own. 

But  while  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  tends 
thus  powerfully  to  repress  all  original  and  independent 
speculation  in  individuals,  it  operates  still  more  power- 
fally  in  rendering  the  public  indifferent  and  unjust  to 
their  exertions.  The  treasures  they  have  inherited  from 
their  predecessors  are  so  ample,  as  not  only  to  take 
away  all  disposition  to  labour  for  their  farther  increase, 
but  to  lead  them  to  undervalue  and  overlook  any  little 
addition  that  may  be  made  to  them  by  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  individuals.  The  works  of  the  best  models  arc 
perpetually  before  their  eyes,  and  their  accumulated  glory 
in  their  remembrance ;  tne  very  variety  of  the  sorts  of  ex- 
cellence which  are  constantly  obtruded  on  their  notice,  ren- 
ders excellence  itself  cheap  and  vulgar  in  their  estimation. 
As  the  mere  possessors  or  judges  of  such  things,  they 
are  apt  to  ascribe  to  themselves  a  character  of  superiority, 
which  renders  any  moderate  performance  unworthy  of 
their  regard ;  and  their  cold  and  languid  familiarity  with 
what  is  best,  ultimately  produces  no  other  effect  tnan  to 
render  them  insensible  to  its  beauties,  and  at  the  same 
time  intolerant  of  all  that  appears  to  fall  short  of  it. 

In  such  a  condition  of  society,  it  is  obvious  that  men 
must  be  peculiarly  disinclined  from  indulging  in  those 
bold  and  original  speculations,  for  which  their  whole 
training  had  previously  disqualified  them ;  and  we  appeal 
to  our  readers,  whether  there  are  not,  at  this  day,  ap- 
parent symptoms  of  such  a  condition  of  society.  A 
childish  love  of  novelty  may  indeed  give  a  transient 
popularity  to  works  of  mere  amusement ;  but  the  age  of 
original  genius,  and  of  comprehensive  and  independent 
reasoning,  seems  to  be  over.  Instead  of  such  works  as 
those  of  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Taylor,  and  Hooker, 
we  have  Encyclopaedias,  and  geographical  compilations, 
and  county  histories,  and  new  editions  of  black-letter 
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authors  —  and  trashy  biographies  and  posthumous  let- 
ters — and  disputations  upon  prosody  —  and  ravings 
about  orthodoxy  and  methodism.  Men  of  general  in- 
formation and  curiosity  seldom  think  of  adding  to  the 
knowledge  that  is  already  in  the  world ;  and  the  inferior 
persons  upon  whom  that  task  is  consequently  devolved, 
cany  it  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  that  minute 
subdivision  of  labour  which  is  the  great  secret  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  but  can  never  be  introduced  into  litera- 
ture without  depriving  its  higher  branches  of  all  force, 
dignity,  or  importance.  One  man  spends  his  life  in  im- 
proving a  method  of  dyeing  cotton  red ; — another  in  add- 
ing a  few  insects  to  a  catalogue  which  nobody  reads ; — a 
third  in  settling  the  metres  of  a  few  Greek  Choruses  ;  —  a 
fourth  in  decyphering  illegible  romances,  or  old  grants 
of  farms ;  — a  fifth  in  picking  rotten  bones  out  of  the 
earth; — a  sixth  in  describing  all  the  old  walls  and  hil- 
locks in  his  parish  ; — and  five  hundred  others  in  occu- 
pations equally  liberal  and  important:  each  of  them 
being,  for  the  most  part,  profoundly  ignorant  of  every 
thing  out  of  his  own  narrow  department,  and  very 
generally  and  deservedly  despised  by  his  competitors  for 
thefiivour  of  that  public  —  which  despises  and  supports 
them  all. 

Such,  however,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  state  of  mind 
that  is  naturally  produced  by  the  great  accumulation 
and  general  diffusion  of  various  sorts  of  knowledge. 
Men  learn,  instead  of  reasoning.  Instead  of  meditating, 
they  remember ;  and,  in  place  of  the  glow  of  inventive 
genius,  or  the  warmth  of  a  generous  admiration,  nothing 
13  to  be  met  with,  in  society,  but  timidity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fastidiousness  on  the  other — a  paltry  accu- 
racy, and  a  more  paltry  derision  —  a  sensibility  to  small 
faiilts,  and  an  incapacity  of  great  merits  —  a  disposition 
to  exaggerate  the  value  of  knowledge  that  is  not  to  l>e 
used,  and  to  underrate  the  importance  of  powers  which 
have  ceased  to  exist.  If  these,  however,  arc  the  con- 
sequences of  accumulated  and  diffused  knowledge,  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  human  intellect 
will  gwn  in  point  of  dignity  and  energy  by  the  only 
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certain  acquisitions  to  which  we  are  entitled  to  look 
forward.  For  our  own  part,  we  will  confess  we  have 
no  such  expectations.  There  will  be  improvements,  we 
make  no  aoubt,  in  all  the  mechanical  and  domestic 
arts ; — bett-er  methods  of  working  metal,  and  preparing 
cloth ; — ^more  commodious  vehicles,  and  more  efficient 
implements  of  war.  Geography  will  be  made  more  com- 
plete, and  astronomy  more  precise; — natural  history 
will  be  enlarged  and  digested ; — and  perhaps  some  little 
improvement  suggested  in  the  forms  of  administering 
law.  But  as  to  any  general  enlargement  of  the  under- 
standing, or  more  prevailing  vigour  of  judgment,  we 
will  own,  that  the  tendency  seems  to  be  all  the  other 
way;  and  that  we  think  strong  sense,  and  extended 
views  of  human  affiairs,  are  more  likely  to  be  found,  and 
to  be  listened  to  at  this  moment,  than  two  or  three 
hundred  years  hereafter.  The  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that 
the  vast  and  enduring  products  of  the  virgin  soil  can  no 
longer  be  reared  in  that  factitious  mould  to  which  cul- 
tivation has  since  given  existence;  and  that  its  forced 
and  deciduous  progeny  will  go  on  degenerating,  till  some 
new  deluge  shall  restore  the  vigour  of  the  glebe  by  a 
temporary  destruction  of  all  its  generations. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  higher  and  more 
instructed  classes  of  society, — to  whom  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  happiness 
will  come  first,  in  their  progress  through  the  whole  race 
of  men ;  and  we  have  seen  what  reason  there  is  to  doubt 
of  their  near  approach.  The  lower  orders,  however,  we 
think,  have  still  less  good  fortune  to  reckon  on.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  species,  there  has  been  nothing  at 
all  comparable  to  the  improvement  of  England  within 
the  last  century  ;  never  anywhere  was  there  such  an 
increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  —  so  many  admirable 
inventions  in  the  arts  —  so  many  works  of  learning  and 
ingenuity  —  such  a  progress  in  cultivation  —  such  an 
enlargement  of  commerce :  —  and  yet,  in  that  century, 
the  number  of  paupers  in  Englana  has  increased  four- 
fold, and  is  now  rat^d  at  one  tenth  of  her  whole  popu- 
lation ;   and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  sums  that 
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are  levied  and  given  privately  for  their  relief,  and  the 
multitudes  that  are  drained  off  by  the  waste  of  war, 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  perpetually  threatened  by 
the  outrages  of  famishing  multitudes.  This  fact  of 
itself  is  decisive,  we  think,  as  to  the  effect  of  general 
refinement  and  intelligence  on  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  of 
its  operation. 

Increasing  refinement  and  ingenuity  lead  naturally  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactures;  and  not  only  enable 
society  to  spare  a  great  proportion  of  its  agncultural 
labourers  for  this  purpose,  but  actually  encourage  the 
breeding  of  an  admtional  population,  to  be  maintained 
out  of  the  profits  of  this  new  occupation.  For  a  time, 
too,  this  answers ;  and  the  artisan  shares  in  the  con- 
vemences  to  which  his  labours  have  contributed  to  give 
birth ;  but  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  manufacturing 
system,  to  be  liable  to  great  fluctuation,  occasion^ 
check,  and  possible  destruction  ;  and  at  all  events,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  greater  population  than  it  can 
permanently  support  in  comfort  or  prosperity.  The 
average  rate  of  wages,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  been 
insufficient  to  maintain  a  labourer  with  a  tolerably  large 
&mily; — and  yet  such  have  been  the  occasioned  fluc- 
tuations, and  such  the  sanguine  calculations  of  persons 
incapable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole, 
that  the  manufacturing  population  has  been  prodi- 
giously increased  in  the  same  period.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturer  to  keep  this  population  in  excess, 
as  the  only  sure  means  of  keeping  wages  low ;  and 
wherever  the  means  of  subsistence  are  uncertain,  and 
liable  to  variation,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  law  of  our 
nature,  that  the  population  should  be  adapted  to  the 
highest,  and  not  to  the  average  rate  of  supply.  In 
India,  where  a  dry  season  used  to  produce  a  failure  of 
the  crop,  once  in  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  popu- 
lation was  always  up  to  the  measure  of  the  greatest 
abundance;  and  in  manufacturing  countries,  the  mis- 
calculation is  still  more  sanguine  and  erroneous.  Such 
countries,  therefore,  arc  always  overpeopled ;  and  it 
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seeins  to  be  the  necessary  effect  of  increasing  talent  and 
refinement,  to  convert  all  countries  into  this  denomina- 
tion. China,  the  oldest  manufacturing  nation  in  the 
world,  and  by  far  the  greatest  that  ever  existed  with 
the  use  of  little  machinery,  has  always  suffered  from  a 
redundant  population,  and  has  always  kept  the  largest 
part  of  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty. 
The  effect,  then,  which  is  produced  on  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  by  that  increase  of  industry  and  refinement, 
and  that  midtiplication  of  conveniences  which  are  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  the  surest  tests  of  increasing 
prosperity,  is  to  convert  the  peasants  into  manufac- 
turers, and  the  manufacturers  into  paupers ;  while  the 
chance  of  their  ever  emerging  from  this  condition  be- 
comes constantly  less,  the  more  complete  and  mature 
the  system  is  which  had  originally  produced  it.  When 
manufactures  are  long  established,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood, it  will  always  be  found,  that  persons  possessed  of 
a  large  capital,  can  carry  them  on  upon  lower  profits 
than  persons  of  any  other  description ;  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  this  system,  therefore,  is  to  throw  the  whole 
business  into  the  hands  of  great  capitalists ;  and  thus 
not  only  to  render  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  common 
workman  to  advance  himself  into  the  condition  of  a 
master,  but  to  drive  from  the  competition  the  greater 
part  of  those  moderate  dealers,  by  whose  prosperity 
alone  the  general  happiness  of  the  nation  can  be  pro- 
moted. The  state  of  the  operative  manufacturers,  there- 
fore, seems  every  day  more  hopelessly  stationary ;  and 
that  great  body  of  the  people,  it  appears  to  us,  is  likely 
to  grow  into  a  fixed  and  degraded  caste^  out  of  which 
no  person  can  hope  to  escape,  who  has  once  been  en- 
rolled among  its  members.  They  cannot  look  up  to  the 
rank  of  master  manufacturers;  because,  without  con- 
siderable capital,  it  will  every  day  be  more  impossible 
to  engage  in  that  occupation,  —  and  back  they  cannot 
go  to  the  labours  of  agriculture,  because  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  their  services.  The  improved  system  of  farm- 
ing, furnishes  an  increased  produce  with  many  fewer 
hands    than  were    formerly  employed    in   procuring  a 
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much  smaller  return ;  and  besides  all  this,  the  lower 
population  has  actually  increased  to  a  far  greater  amount 
than  ever  was  at  any  time  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground. 

To  remedy  all  these  evils,  which  are  likely,  as  we 
conceive,  to  be  aggravated,  rather  than  relieved,  by  the 

{'enercU  progress  of  refinement  and  intelligence,  we  have 
ittle  to  look  to  but  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  increas- 
ing intelligence  upon  the  lower  orders  themselves ;  — 
and  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  this  influence.  By 
the  universal  adoption  of  a  good  system  of  education, 
habits  of  foresight  and  self-control,  and  rigid  economy, 
may  in  time,  no  doubt,  be  pretty  generally  introduced, 
instead  of  the  improvidence  and  profligacy  which  too 
commonly  characterize  the  larger  assemblages  of  our 
manufacturing  population ;  and  if  these  lead,  as  they  are 
likely  to  do,  to  the  general  institution  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties and  banks  for  savings  among  the  workmen,  a 
great  palliative  will  have  been  provided  for  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  situation,  which  must  always  be  con< 
sidered  as  one  of  the  least  fortunate  which  Providence 
has  assigned  to  any  of  the  human  race. 

There  is  no  end,  however,  wc  find  to  these  specu- 
lations ;  and  we  must  here  close  our  remarks  on  per- 
fectibility, without  touching  upon  the  Political  changes 
which  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  long  course  of 
progressive  refinements  and  scientific  improvement  — 
though  we  are  afraid  that  an  enlightened  anticipation 
would  not  be  much  more  cheering  jn  this  view,  than  in 
any  of  those  we  have  hitherto  considered.  Luxury  and 
refinement  have  a  tendency,  we  fear,  to  make  men 
sensual  and  selfish;  and,  in  that  state,  increased  talent 
and  intelligence  is  apt  only  to  render  them  more  mer- 
cenary and  servile.  Among  the  prejudices  which  this 
kind  of  philosophy  roots  out,  that  of  patriotism,  we  fear, 
is  generally  among  the  first  to  be  surmounted; — and 
then,  a  dangerous  opposition  to  power,  and  a  sacrifice  of 
interest  to  afiection,  speedily  come  to  be  considered  as 
romantic.  Arts  are  discovered  to  palliate  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power ;  and  a  luxurious,  patronizing, 
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and  vicious  monarchy  is  firmly  established  amidst  the 
adulations  of  a  corrupt  nation.  But  we  must  proceed 
at  last  to  Madame  de  Stael's  History  of  Literature. 

Not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoeni- 
cians, she  takes  the  Greeks  for  the  first  inventors  of 
literature, — and  explains  many  of  their  peculiarities  by 
that  supposition.  The  first  development  of  talent,  she 
says,  is  in  Poetry ;  and  the  first  poetry  consists  in  the 
rapturous  description  of  striking  objects  in  nature,  or  of 
the  actions  and  exploits  that  are  then  thought  of  the 
greatest  importance.  There  is  little  reflection — no  nice 
development  of  feeling  or  character  —  and  no  sustained 
strain  of  tenderness  or  moral  emotion  in  this  primitive 
poetry :  which  charms  almost  entirely  by  the  freshness 
and  brilliancy  of  its  colouring — the  spirit  and  natural- 
ness of  its  representations — and  the  air  of  freedom  and 
facility  with  which  every  thing  is  executed.  This  was 
the  age  of  Homer.  After  that,  though  at  a  long  in- 
terval, came  the  age  of  Pericles : —  When  human  nature 
was  a  little  more  studied  and  regarded,  and  poetry  re- 
ceived  accordingly  a  certain  cast  of  thoughtfulness,  and 
an  air  of  labour — eloquence  began  to  be  artful,  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  men  to  be  subjects  of  meditation 
and  inquiry.     This,  therefore,  was  the  era  of  the  tra- 

fedians,  the  orators,  and  the  first  ethical  philosophers, 
iast  came  the  age  of  Alexander,  when  science  had 
superseded  fancy,  and  all  the  talent  of  the  country  was 
turned  to  the  pursuits  of  philosophy.  This,  Madame  de 
Stael  thinks,  is  the  natural  progress  of  literature  in  all 
countries ;  and  that  of  the  Greeks  is  only  disting\iished 
by  their  having  been  the  first  that  pursued  it,  and  by 
the  peculiarities  of  their  mythology,  and  their  political 
relations.  It  is  not  quite  clear  indeed  that  they  were 
the  first ;  but  Madame  de  Stael  is  very  eloquent  upon 
that  supposition. 

The  state  of  society,  however,  in  those  early  times, 
was  certainly  such  as  to  impress  very  strongly  on  the 
mind  those  objects  and  occurrences  which  formed  the 
first  materials  of  poetry.     The  intercourse  with  distant 
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coontries  bdng  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  legends  of 
the  traveller  were  naturally  invested  with  more  than  the 
modem  allowance  of  the  marvellous.  The  smaUnes^  of 
the  civilized  states  connected  every  indhndual  in  them 
with  its  leaders,  and  made  him  personally  a  debtor  for 
the  protectiffli  which  their  prowess  afforded  from  the 
robbers  and  wild  beasts  which  then  infested  the  lui- 
subdued  earth.  Gratitude  and  terror,  therefore,  com- 
bined to  excite  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  same 
ignorance  which  imputed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the 
gods,  the  more  rare  and  dreadful  phenomena  of  nature. 
gave  a  character  of  supernatural  greatness  to  the  re* 
ported  exploits  of  their  heroes.  Philosophy,  which  has 
led  to  the  exact  inveatigation  of  causes,  has  robbed  the 
world  of  much  of  its  sublimity ;  and  by  preventing  us 
from  believing  much,  and  from  wondering  at  any  thing, 
has  taken  away  half  our  enthusiasm,  and  more  than  half 
our  admiration. 

The  purity  of  taste  which  characterizes  the  very 
earliest  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  us  more  dilKcuIt  to 
be  accounted  ibr.  Madame  de  Stael  ascribes  it  chiefly  to 
the  influence  of  their  copious  mythology ;  and  the  eternal 
presence  of  those  Gods — which,  though  always  about 
men,  were  always  above  them,  and  gave  a  tone  of  dignity 
or  elegance  to  the  whole  scheme  of  their  existence.  Their 
tragedies  were  acted  in  temples  —  in  the  supposed  pre- 
sence of  the  Gods,  the  fate  of  whose  descendants  tliey 
commemorated,  and  as  a  part  of  the  religious  solemnities 
instituted  in  their  honour.  Their  legends,  in  like  man- 
ner, related  to  the  progeny  of  the  immortals:  and  their 
feasts — their  dwellings — their  farming — their  battles — 
and  eveiy  incident  and  occupation  of  their  daily  lite 
being  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  some  presiding 
deity,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  them  in  u 
vulgar  or  inelegant  manner;  and  the  nobleness  of  their 
style  therefore  appeared  to  result  naturally  from  tlie 
elegance  of  their  mythology. 

Now,  even  if  we  could  pass  over  the  obvious  objection, 
that  this  mythology  was  itself  a  creature  of  the  snme 
poetical  ima^nation  which  it  is  here  supposed  to  have 
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modified,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  though  the 
circumstances  now  alluded  to  may  account  for  the  raised 
and  lofty  tone  of  the  Grecian  poetry,  and  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  low  or  familiar  life  from  their  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, it  will  not  explain  the  far  more  substantial 
indications  of  pure  taste  afforded  by  the  absence  of  all 
that  gross  exaggeration,  violent  incongruity,  and  tedious 
and  childish  extravagance  which  are  found  to  deform  the 
primitive  poetry  of  most  other  nations.  The  Hindoos, 
for  example,  have  a  mythology  at  least  as  copious,  and 
still  more  closely  interwoven  with  every  action  of 
their  lives :  But  their  legends  are  the  very  models  of  bad 
taste ;  and  unite  all  the  detestable  attributes  of  obscurity, 
puerility,  insufferable  tediousness,  and  the  most  revolting 
and  abominable  absurdity.  The  poetry  of  the  northern 
bards  is  not  much  more  commendable :  But  the  Greeks 
are  wonderfully  rational  and  moderate  in  all  their  works 
of  imagination ;  and  speak,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
degree  of  justness  and  brevity,  which  is  only  the  more 
marvellous,  when  it  is  consiaered  how  much  religion 
had  to  do  in  the  business.  A  better  explanation,  per- 
haps, of  their  superiority,  may  be  derived  from  recollect- 
ing that  the  sins  of  affectation,  and  injudicious  effort, 
really  cannot  be  committed  where  there  are  no  models 
to  be  at  once  copied  and  avoided.  The  first  writers 
naturally  took  possession  of  what  was  most  striking, 
and  most  capable  of  producing  effect,  in  nature  and  in 
incident.  Their  successors  consequently  found  these 
occupied ;  and  were  obliged,  for  the  credit  of  their  ori- 
ginaUty,  to  produce  something  which  should  be  different^ 
at  least,  if  not  better,  than  their  originals.  They  had 
not  only  to  adhere  to  nature,  therefore,  but  to  avoid 
representing  her  exactly  as  she  had  been  represented  by 
their  predecessors ;  and  when  they  could  not  accomplish 
both  these  objects,  they  contrived,  at  least,  to  make  sure 
of  the  last.  The  early  Greeks  had  but  one  task  to  perform : 
they  were  in  no  danger  of  comparisons,  or  imputations 
of  plagiarism ;  and  wrote  down  whatever  struck  them 
as  just  and  impressive,  without  fear  of  finding  that  they 
had  been  stealing  from  a  predecessor.    The  wide  world, 
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in  short,  was  before  theoi,  unappropriated  and  unmarked 
by  any  preceding  footstep ;  and  they  took  their  way, 
without  hesitation,  by  the  most  airy  heights  and  sunny 
valleys ;  while  those  who  came  after,  found  it  so  seamed 
and  crossed  with  tracks  in  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
tread,  that  they  were  frequently  driven  to  make  the 
most  fantastic  circuits  and  abrupt  descents  to  avoid 
them. 

The  characteristic  defects  of  the  early  Greek  poetry 
are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  same  general  causes, — the 
peculiar  state  of  society,  and  that  newness  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  its  principal  beauties.  They  describe 
every  thing,  because  nothing  had  been  previously  de- 
scribed; and  incumber  their  whole  diction  with  epithets 
that  convey  no  information.  There  is  no  reach  of  thought, 
or  fineness  of  sensibility,  because  reflection  had  not  yet 
awakened  the  deeper  sympathies  of  their  nature ;  and 
we  are  perpetually  shocked  with  the  imperfections  of 
their  morality,  and  the  indelicacy  of  their  affections,  be- 
cause society  had  not  subsisted  long  enough  in  peace 
and  security  to  develop  those  finer  sources  of  emotion. 
These  defects  are  most  conspicuous  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  women.  They  had  absolutely  no  idea  of  that 
mixture  of  friendship,  veneration,  and  desire,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  word  Love,  in  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe.  The  love  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  is  a 
species  of  insanity  or  frenzy, — a  blind  and  ungovern- 
able impulse  inflicted  by  the  gods  in  their  vengeance, 
and  leaulng  Its  humiliated  victim  to  tlic  commission  of 
all  sorts  of  enormities.  Racine,  In  his  Fhmire,  has 
ventured  to  exliibit  a  love  of  this  description  on  a  modern 
stage;  but  the  softenings  of  delicate  feeling — the  tender- 
ness and  profijund  affliction  which  he  has  been  forced  to 
add  to  the  fatal  impulse  of  the  original  chanicter,  show, 
more  strongly  than  any  thing  else,  the  radical  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  conception  of  the 
passion. 

The  Political  institutions  of  Greece  hud  also  a  re- 
markable effect  on  their  literature;  and  nothing  can  show 
this  so  strongly  as  the  striking  contrast  between  Athens 
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and  Sparta — placed  under  the  same  sky — with  the  same 
language  and  religion  —  and  yet  so  opposite  in  their 
government  and  in  their  literary  pursuits.  The  ruling 
passion  of  the  Athenians  was  that  of  amusement ;  for, 
though  the  emulation  of  glory  was  more  lively  among 
them  than  among  any  other  people,  it  was  still  subordi- 
nate to  their  rapturous  admiration  of  successful  talent. 
Their  law  of  ostracism  is  a  proof,  how  much  they  were 
afraid  of  their  own  propensity  to  idolize.  They  could 
not  trust  themselves  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had 
become  too  popular.  This  propensity  also  has  had  a 
sensible  eflFect  upon  their  poetry ;  and  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  it  was  not  composed  to  be  read  and 
studied  and  criticized  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  like 
the  works  that  have  been  produced  since  the  invention 
of  printing ;  but  to  be  recited  to  music,  before  multi- 
tudes assembled  at  feasts  and  high  solenmities,  where 
every  thing  favoured  the  kindling  and  di£Pusion  of  that 
enthusiasm,  of  which  the  history  now  seems  to  us  so 
incredible. 

There  is  a  separate  chapter  on  the  Greek  drama — 
which  is  full  of  brilliant  and  original  observations ;  — 
though  we  have  already  anticipated  the  substance  of 
many  of  them.  The  great  basis  of  its  peculiarity,  was 
the  constant  interposition  of  the  (jods.  Almost  all  the 
violent  passions  are  represented  as  the  irresistible  in- 
spirations of  a  superior  power ; — almost  all  their  ex- 
traordinary actions  as  the  fulfilment  of  an  oracle — the 
accomplishment  of  an  unrelenting  destiny.  This  pro- 
bably added  to  the  awfulness  and  terror  of  the  repre- 
sentation, in  an  audience  which  believed  implicitly  in 
the  reality  of  those  dispensations.  But  it  has  impaired 
their  dramatic  excellence,  by  dispensing  them  too  much 
from  the  necessity  of  preparing  their  catastrophes  by  a 
gradation  of  natural  events, — the  exact  delineation  of 
character, — and  the  touching  representation  of  those 
preparatory  struggles  which  precede  a  resolution  of 
horror.  Orestes  kills  his  mother,  and  Electra  en- 
courages him  to  the  deed, — without  the  least  indication, 
in  either,  of  that  poignant  remorse  which  afterwards 
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aveDges  the  parricide.  No  modem  dramatist  could  pos- 
sibly have  omitted  so  important  and  natural  a  part  of 
the  exhibition ; — but  the  explanation  of  it  is  found  at 
once  in  the  ruling  superstition  of  the  age.  Apollo  had 
cranmaaded  the  murder — and  Orestes  could  not  hesitate 
to  obey.  When  it  is  committed,  the  Furies  are  com- 
missioned to  pursue  him ;  and  the  audience  shudders 
with  reverential  awe  at  the  torments  they  inflict  on  their 
victim.  Human  sentiments,  and  human  motives,  have 
but  little  to  do  in  bringing  about  these  catastrophes. 
They  are  sometimes  suggested  by  the  Chorus ; — but  the 
heroes  themselves  act  always  by  the  order  of  the  Gods. 
Accordingly,  the  authors  of  the  most  atrocious  actions 
are  seldom  represented  in  the  Greek  tn^edies  as  pro- 
perly guilty,  but  only  as  piacular; — and  their  general 
mond  is  rather,  that  the  Gods  are  omnipotent,  than 
that  Climes  should  give  rise  to  punishment  and  detesta- 
tion. 

A  great  part  of  the  effect  of  these  representations 
must  have  depended  on  the  exclusive  nationality  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  extreme  nationality  of  their  auditors ; 
though  it  is  a  striking  remark  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that 
the  Greeks,  after  all,  were  more  national  than  republican, 
— and  were  never  actuated  with  that  profound  hatred  and 
scorn  of  tyranny  which  afterwards  exalted  the  Roman 
character.  Almost  all  their  tragic  subjects,  accordingly, 
are  taken  from  the  misfortunes  of  kings ; — of  kings  de- 
scended from  the  Gods,  and  upon  whose  genealogy  the 
nation  still  continued  to  pride  itself.  The  fate  of  the  Tar- 
quins  could  never  have  been  regardedat  Rome  as  a  worthy 
occasion  either  of  pity  or  horror.  Republican  sentiments 
are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  Greek  Choruses; — 
though  we  cannot  agree  with  Madame  de  Stael  in  con- 
sidenng  these  musical  bodies  as  intended  to  represent 
the  people. 

It  is  in  their  comedy,  that  the  defects  of  the  Greek 
literature  are  most  conspicuous.  The  world  was  then 
too  young  to  supply  its  materials.  Society  had  not  ex- 
isted long  enough,  either  to  develop  the  finer  shades  of 
character  in  real  life,  or  to  generate  the  talent  of  observ- 
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ing,  generalizing,  and  representing  them.  The  national 
genius,  and  the  form  of  government,  led  them  to  delight 
in  detraction  and  popular  abuse ;  for,  though  they  ad- 
mired and  applauded  their  great  men,  they  had  not  in 
their  hearts  any  great  respect  for  them ;  and  the  degra- 
dation or  seclusion  in  which  they  kept  their  women, 
took  away  almost  all  interest  or  elegance  from  the  in- 
tercourse of  private  life,  and  reduced  its  scenes  of  gaiety 
to  those  of  coarse  debauch,  or  broad  and  humorous  de- 
rision. The  extreme  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  Aris- 
tophanes, is  apt  to  excite  our  wonder,  when  we  first 
consider  him  as  the  contemporary  of  Euripides,  and 
Socrates,  and  Plato ;  —  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, after  all,  were  but  an  ordinary  populace  as  to 
moral  delicacy  and  social  refinement.  Enthusiasm,  and 
especially  the  enthusiasm  of  superstition  and  nationality, 
is  as  much  a  passion  of  the  vulgar,  as  a  delight  in 
ribaldry  and  low  buffoonery.  The  one  was  gratified  by 
their  tragedy ;  —  and  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  was 
exactly  calculated  to  give  delight  to  the  other.  In  the 
end,  however,  their  love  of  buffoonery  and  detraction 
unfortunately  proved  too  strong  for  their  nationality. 
When  Philip  was  at  their  gates,  all  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  could  not  rouse  them  from  their  theatrical 
dissipations.  The  great  danger  which  they  always  ap- 
prehended to  their  liberties,  was  from  the  excessive 
power  and  popularity  of  one  of  their  own  great  men ; 
and,  by  a  singular  fatality,  they  perished,  from  a  pro- 
fligate indifference  and  insensibility  to  the  charms  of 
patriotism  and  greatness. 

In  philosophy,  Madame  de  Stael  does  not  rank  the 
Greeks  veiy  high.  The  greater  part  of  them,  indeed,  were 
orators  and  poets,  rather  than  profound  thinkers,  or  exact 
inquirers.  They  discoursed  rhetorically  upon  vague 
and  abstract  ideas ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
proceeded  upon  the  radical  error  of  substituting  hypo- 
thesis for  observation.  That  eminent  person  first  showed 
the  use  and  the  necessity  of  analysis;  and  did  infinitely 
more  for  posterity  than  all  the  mystics  that  went  before 
him.     As  their  states  were  small,  and  their  domestic 
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life  inelegant,  men  seem  to  have  been  considered  almost 
exclusively  in  their  relations  to  the  public.  There  is, 
accordingly,  a  noble  air  of  patriotism  and  devotedness 
to  the  conunon  weal  in  all  the  morality  of  the  ancients ; 
and  though  Socrates  set  the  example  of  fixine  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  for  private  life,  the  ethics  of  Plato,  and 
Xeuophon,  and  Zeno,  and  most  of  the  other  philosophers, 
are  little  else  than  treatises  of  political  duties.  In  mo* 
dem  times,  from  the  prevalence  of  monarchical  govem- 
^  ment,  and  the  great  extent  of  societies,  men  are  very 
generally  loosened  from  their  relations  ivith  the  public, 
and  are  but  £00  much  engrossed  with  their  private  in- 
terests and  affections.  This  may  be  venial,  when  they 
merely  forget  the  state, — by  which  they  are  forgotten  ; 
but  it  is  base  and  &tal,  when  tlicy  arc  guided  by  those 
interests  in  the  few  public  functions  they  have  still  to 
perform.  After  all,  the  morality  of  the  Greeks  was  very 
clumsy  and  imperfect.  In  political  science,  the  variety 
of  their  governments,  and  the  pei-petual  play  of  war  and 
negotiation,  had  made  them  more  expert.  Their  his- 
torians narrate  with  spirit  and  shnpHcity;  and  this  is 
their  merit.  They  make  scarcely  any  reflections ;  and 
are  marvellously  indifferent  as  to  vice  or  virtue.  They 
record  the  most  atrocious  and  most  heroic  actions — the 
most  disgusting  crimes  and  most  exemplary  generosity 
—  with  the  same  tranquil  accuracy  with  which  they 
would  describe  the  succession  of  storms  and  sunshine. 
Thuej'didcs  is  somewhat  of  a  higher  pitch  ;  but  the  im- 
mense difference  between  him  and  Tacitus  proves,  better 
wrhaps  than  any  genera!  reasoning,  the  progress  which 
ha<l  been  made  in  the  interim  in  the  powers  of  reflection 
and  observation;  and  how  near  the  Greeks,  with  all  their 
boasted  attainments,  should  be  placed  to  the  intellectual 
infancy  of  the  si>ecies.  In  all  their  productions,  indeed, 
the  fewness  of  their  ideas  is  remarkable;  and  their  most 
impressive  ^vritings  may  be  compared  to  the  iinisic  of 
certain  rude  nations,  which  produces  the  most  astonish- 
ing effects  by  the  combination  of  not  more  than  four  or 
five  simple  notes. 

Madame  de  Stael  now  proceeds  to  the  Romans — wlio 
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will  not  detain  us  by  any  means  so  long.  Their  literature 
was  confessedly  borrowed  from  that  of  Greece ;  for  little 
is  ever  invented,  where  borrowing  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose :  But  it  was  marked  with  several  distinctions,  to 
which  alone  it  is  now  necessary  to  attend.  In  the  first 
place — and  this  is  very  remarkable — the  Romans,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  all  other  nations,  began  their 
career  of  letters  with  philosophy ;  and  the  cause  of  this 
peculiarity  is  very  characteristic  of  the  nation.  They 
had  subsisted  longer,  and  eflFected  more,  without  litera- 
ture, than  any  other  people  on  record.  They  had  be-  * 
come  a  great  state,  wisely  constituted  land  skilfully 
administered,  long  before  any  one  of  their  citizens  had 
ever  appeared  as  an  author.  The  love  of  their  country 
was  the  passion  of  each  individual — the  greatness  of 
the  Roman  name  the  object  of  their  pride  and  enthu- 
siasm. Studies  which  had  no  reference  to  political  ob- 
jects, therefore,  could  find  no  favour  in  their  eyes ;  and 
it  was  from  their  subserviency  to  popular  and  senatorial 
oratory,  and  the  aid  which  they  promised  to  afford  in 
the  management  of  factions  and  national  concerns,  that 
they  were  first  led  to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  the  Greek 
philosophers.  Nothing  else  could  have  induced  Cato  to 
enter  upon  such  a  study  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
Though  the  Romans  borrowed  their  philosophy  from  the 
Greeks,  however,  they  made  much  more  use  of  it  than 
their  masters.  They  carried  into  their  practice  much 
of  what  the  others  contented  themselves  mth  setting 
do^vn  in  their  books;  and  thus  came  to  attain  much 
more  precise  notions  of  practical  duty,  than  could  ever 
be  invented  by  mere  discoursers.  The  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero,  though  incumbered  \\4th  the  subtle- 
ties of  his  Athenian  preceptors,  contain  a  much  more 
complete  code  of  morality  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Greeks — though  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  his  political  information  and  acuteness  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  Aristotle.  It  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics,  however,  that  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans;  for  it  was  that  which  fell  in  with  their  national 
habits  and  dispositions. 
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The  same  character  and  the  same  national  institutions 
that  led  them  to  adopt  the  Greek  philosophy  instead  of 
their  poetry,  restrained  them  from  the  imitation  of  their 
theatrical  excesses.  As  their  free  government  ^vas 
strictly  aristocratical,  It  could  never  permit  its  legitimate 
chiefs  to  be  held  up  to  mockery  on  the  stage,  as  tlie  de< 
mocratical  licence  of  the  Athenians  held  up  the  pre- 
tenders to  their  favour.  But,  independently  of  this,  the 
severer  dignity  of  the  lloman  character,  and  the  deeper 
respect  and  prouder  affection  they  ontertmned  for  all 
that  exalted  the  glory  of  their  country,  would  at  all 
events  have  interdicted  such  indecorous  and  humiliating 
exhibitions.  The  comedy  of  Aristophanes  never  could 
have  been  tolerated  at  Rome  ;  and  thougli  Plautus  and 
Terence  were  allowed  to  imitate,  or  rather  to  translate, 
the  more  inoffensive  dramas  of  a  later  age,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  tbey  seldom  ventured  to  subject  even  to  that 
mitigated  and  more  general  ridicule  any  one  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  manners  re- 
presented are  almost  entirely  Greek  manners ;  and  the 
ridiculous  parts  are  almost  without  any  exception  as- 
signed to  foreigners,  and  to  persons  of  a  ser\'ilc  con- 
dition. Women  were,  from  the  beginning,  of  more 
account  in  the  estimation  of  the  Romans  than  of  the 
Greeks — though  their  pro\ince  was  still  strictly  domestic, 
and  did  not  extend  to  what,  in  modern  times,  is  deno- 
minated society.  AVith  all  the  se^'erity  of  their  charac- 
ter, the  Romans  had  much  more  real  tenderness  than 
the  Greeks, — though  they  repressed  its  external  indica- 
tions, as  among  those  marks  of  weakness  which  were 
unbecoming  men  intrusted  with  the  interests  and  the 
lionour  of  their  country.  Madame  de  Stael  has  dnnvn 
a  pretty  picture  of  the  parting  of  Brutus  and  Portia ; 
and  contrasted  it,  as  a  specimen  of  national  character, 
with  the  Grecian  group  of  Pericles  pleading  for  Aspasia. 
The  general  observation,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just ;  bnt 
the  examples  are  not  quite  fairly  chosen.  Brutus  is  a 
little  too  good  for  an  average  of  Roman  virtue.  If  she 
had  chosen  Mark  Antony,  or  Lepidus,  the  contrast 
would  have  been  less  brilliant.     The  self-control  which 
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their  principles  required  of  them — the  law  which  they 
had  imposed  on  themselves,  to  have  no  indulgence  for 
suflFering  in  themselves  or  in  others,  excluded  tragedy 
from  the  range  of  their  literature.  Pity  was  never  to 
be  recognized  by  a  Koman,  but  when  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  noble  clemency  to  a  vanquished  foe  ;  —  and 
waitings  and  complaints  were  never  to  disgust  the  ears 
of  men,  who  knew  how  to  act  and  to  suffer  in  tranquillity. 
The  very  frequency  of  suicide  in  Rome,  belonged  to  this 
characteristic.  There  was  no  other  alternative,  but  to 
endure  finnly,  or  to  die ; — nor  were  importunate  lament- 
ations to  be  endured  from  one  who  was  free  to  quit  life 
whenever  he  could  not  bear  it  without  murmuring. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  the  literature  of  repub- 
lican Rome.  The  usurpation  of  Augustus  gave  a  new 
character  to  her  genius ;  and  brought  it  back  to  those 
poetical  studies  with  which  most  other  nations  have 
begun.  The  cause  of  this,  too,  is  obvious.  While 
Uberty  survived,  the  study  of  phUosophy  and  oratory 
and  history  was  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
liberal  and  patriotic  ambition,  and  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  whose  talents  entitled  them  to  aspire 
to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state.  After  an  absolute 
government  was  established,  those  high  prizes  were 
taken  out  of  the  lottery  of  life  ;  and  the  primitive  uses 
of  those  noble  instruments  expired.  There  was  no 
longer  any  safe  or  worthy  end  to  be  gained,  by  influ- 
encing the  conduct,  or  fixing  the  principles  of  men. 
But  it  was  still  permitted  to  seek  their  applause  by 
ministering  to  their  delight ;  and  talent  and  ambition, 
when  excluded  from  the  nobler  career  of  political  ac- 
tivity, naturally  sought  for  a  humbler  harvest  of  glory 
in  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  and  the  arts  of  imagination. 
The  poetry  of  the  Romans,  however,  derived  this  advan- 
tage from  the  lateness  of  its  origin,  that  it  was  enriched 
by  all  that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  those 
habits  of  reflection,  which  had  been  generated  by  the 
previous  study  of  philosophy.  There  is  uniformly  more 
thought,  tlierefore,  and  more  development,  both  of  rea- 
son and  of  moral  feeling,  in  the  poets  of  the  Augustan 
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age,  than  in  any  of  their  Greek  predecessors ;  and 
tJiough  repressed  in  a  good  degree  by  tlic  remains  of 
their  national  austerity,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  more 
tenderness  of  affection.  In  spite  of  the  pathos  of  some 
scenes  in  Euripides,  and  tlie  melancholy  passion  of  some 
fragments  of  Slmonides  and  Sappho,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  like  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil,  the  Alcmene,  and 
Baucis  and  Philemon  of  Ovid,  and  some  of  the  elegies 
of  Tibullus,  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature. 
The  memory  of  their  departed  freedom,  too,  conspired 
to  give  an  air  of  sadness  to  much  of  the  Homan  poetry, 
anu  their  feeling  of  the  lateness  of  the  age  in  which  tliey 
weru  born.  The  Greeks  thought  only  of  the  present 
and  the  future ;  but  the  Romans  had  begun  already  to 
live  in  the  past,  and  to  make  pensive  reflections  on  the 
faded  glory  of  mankind.  The  historians  of  this  classic 
age,  though  they  ]mve  more  of  a  inonvl  character  than 
thottc  of  Greece,  are  still  but  superficial  teachers  of  wis- 
dom. Their  narration  is  more  animated,  and  more 
pleasingly  dramatised,  by  the  orations  with  which  it  is 
intfcr8[iei-sed;  —  but  they  have  neither  the  profound  re- 
tlectiun  of  Tacitus,  nor  thp  power  of  explaining  great 
events  by  general  causes,  which  distinguishes  the  writers 
of  modem  times. 

The  atrocious  tyranny  that  darkened  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  empire,  gave  rise  to  the  third  school  of  Ilonian 
literature.  Tlie  sufferings  to  which  men  were  subjected, 
turned  their  thoughts  inwards  on  their  o^vn  hearts ;  and 
tiiat  philosophy  which  had  first  been  courted  as  the 
handmaid  of  a  generous  ambition,  was  now  sought  as  a 
ithcltcr  and  consolation  in  miser)'.  The  maxims  of  the 
Stoics  were  again  revived,  —  not,  indeed,  to  stimulate 
to  noble  exertion,  but  to  harden  against  misfortune. 
Their  lofty  lessons  of  virtue  were  again  repeated  —  hut 
with  a  bitter  accent  of  desjair  and  reproach  ;  and  that 
indulgence,  or  indifference  towards  vice,  which  had  cha- 
racterised the  first  philosophers,  was  now  converted,  by 
the  terrible  experience  of  its  evils,  into  vehement  and 
gloomy  invective.  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Epictetus,  all  fall 
under  this  description;  and  the  same  spirit  is  discernible 
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in  Juvenal  and  Lucan.  Much  more  profound  views  of 
human  nature,  and  a  far  greater  moral  sensibility  cha- 
racterise this  age, — and  show  that  even  the  unspeak- 
able degradation  to  which  the  abuse  of  power  had  then 
sunk  the  mistress  of  the  world,  could  not  arrest  alto- 
gether that  intellectual  progress  which  gathers  its  trea- 
sures from  all  the  varieties  of  human  fortune.  Quintilian 
and  the  two  Plinys  afford  further  evidence  of  this  pro- 
gress ; — for  they  are,  in  point  of  thought  and  accuracy, 
and  profound  sense,  conspicuously  superior  to  any 
writers  upon  similar  subjects  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 
Poetry  and  the  fine  arts  languished,  indeed,  under  the 
rigours  of  this  blasting  despotism ; — and  it  is  honour- 
able, on  the  whole,  to  the  memory  of  their  former  great- 
ness, that  so  few  Roman  poets  should  have  sullied  their 
pens  by  any  traces  of  adulation  towards  the  monsters 
who  then  sat  in  the  place  of  power. 

We  pass  over  Madame  de  StaeTs  view  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mixture  of  the 
northern  and  southern  races  ameliorated  the  intellect 
and  the  morality  of  both.  One  great  cause  of  their 
mutual  improvement,  however,  she  truly  states  to  have 
been  the  general  prevalence  of  Christianity ;  which,  by 
the  abolition  of  domestic  slavery,  removed  the  chief 
cause,  both  of  the  corruption  and  the  ferocity  of  ancient 
manners.  By  investing  the  conjugal  union,  too,  with  a 
sacred  character  of  equality,  it  at  once  redressed  the 
long  injustice  to  which  the  female  sex  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  blessed  and  gladdened  private  life  with  a 
new  progeny  of  joys,  and  a  new  fund  of  knowledge  of 
the  most  interesting  description.  Upon  a  subject  of 
this  kind,  we  naturally  expect  a  woman  to  express  her- 
self with  peculiar  animation  ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  has 
done  it  ample  justice  in  the  following,  and  in  other  pas- 
sages. 

"  C'est  done  alors  que  les  femmes  commenc^rent  a  etre  de  moitie 
dans  Tassociation  humaine.  C*est  alors  aussi  que  Ton  eonnut  veritable- 
ment  le  bonheur  domestique.  Trop  de  puissance  deprave  la  bont^ 
alt^re  toutes  les  jouissances  de  la  delicatesse  ;  les  vert  us  et  les  senti- 
mens  ne  peuvent  resister  d'une  part  h,  Texercice  du  pouvoir,  de  I'autre 
k  Fhabitude  de  la  crainte.     La  felicite  de  Thomme  s'accrut  de  toute 
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riDilependancc  qii'oblint  I'objet  de  sa  tcndrcGse  ;  il  put  se  croire  aim» ; 
tin  flro  libru  le  choisit ;  un  ttre  hbre  ob^U  u  ees  d^sirs.  Les  appcr^us 
d«  Tesprit,  les  nuances  ^etities  par  le  cceur  se  mullipli^rent  avec  les 
id^  ol  leB  impressionB  de  cea  amcs  nouvelles,  qui  s'eSBayoient  il  t'exist- 
cnce  morale,  apr^s  avoir  long-tempa  langui  dons  la  vie.  Lua  femmes 
nWt  point  compogf  d'ouvragca  v4rilabtemeDt  supiSricurs ;  mais  elles 
n'en  ont  pas  tnuins  ^^minemment  servi  les  progr^s  de  la  liil^rnture,  par 
1ft  foule  de  pelisses  qu'ont  insjiin^es  aux  hommee  les  relations  eutre* 
t«nui»  avec  ce*  fitrea  mobiles  et  delieats.  Tous  les  rapports  se  aant 
double's,  pour  ainai  dire,  depuis  que  lee  objeta  ont  ele  eoasideres  sods 
tin  pojnt  de  vue  toul-it-fait  nouvenu.  La  confiance  d'uB  lien  intime 
en  a  pluB  appris  sur  In  nature  morale,  que  tous  lee  truths  et  lous  lea 
Hfet^mes  qui  ut^igiioieiit  riioinmc  tel  qu'il  sc  montre  it  rhonmke,  et  noii 
Id  qo'il  psl  reellemenl."— pp.  197,  198. 

"  L(af(!innicu<intdiVouvert  dans  led  caractt>resuiie  fouledc  nuanoca, 
que  lo  Iwaoin  do  dotiiiiier  ou  la  crtunte  d'etre  asaervics  leur  a  fait  ap- 
percevoir ;  ellea  ont  foiirni  nu  talent  dramntique  ilc  nouveaux  secrets 
iTOur  i5moiJVoir.  Tous  les  sentimens  auxquels  il  leur  eat  permia  de  se 
livTvr,  la  crsinte  dc  la  mort,  le  regret  de  la  vie,  le  d^vouement  sans 
borii«a,  I'indignation  saus  ineaure,  eorichiaaent  la  litti^rsture  d'cxprea- 
siuu»  Douvidka.  De-lii  vient  que  les  mondistca  niodernus  ont  en  gu- 
o^ml  beauooup  pins  de  finesse  et  dc  angacite  dans  la  connoissanec  dea 
hommtss,  qui^  les  raoralistes  de  I'antiquit^.  Quiconiguo,  cbez  Ie« 
ani-iens,  ne  [louvoit  atteindre  k  la  renumm^  n'avoit  aucuo  tuolif  de 
d^veloppcmont.  Depuis  qu'oa  cat  deux  dans  la  vie  domestiqne,  lea 
ctimmunicn lions  tic  I'esprit  et  I'exercicc  de  la  morale  existent  toi^ouri^ 
au  moins  dona  un  pelit  cercic  ;  les  enfans  sont  devemis  plus  chers  k 
leur  parens,  par  la  tendresee  nkiproque  qui  forme  le  tien  ooi^ugalt 
et  loDlcA  lea  affections  out  pria  I'euipreinte  de  cetle  divine  allianea  de 
I'amour  el  de  I'aniilie.  de  I'estiinc  ct  de  I'attrait,  de  la  confianco  m^rit^-e 
ct  de  U  sfvliiction  involonUuro. 

"  Ifn  ngc  aride,  que  la  gloirc  et  ta  vcrtu  pouvoicnt  honorer,  mais 

qiH>  ne  deroit  plus  etre  ronimt!  par  lea  Amotions  du  ccour,  la  vieillesse 

s'esi  enrlcliie  de  loutes  les  pens^  dc  la  m^laneolie ;  il  lui  a  ^l^  donnd 

de  sc  rcBsouvenJr,  de  regretter,  d'aimer  encore  ce  quelle  avoit  aimd. 

Ijto  affoctiona  morales  unice,  dt-s  la  jcimcsae,  aus  iiasaions  brulantes, 

peitri-nt  so  prolonger  par  de  nobles  traces  jusqu^  la  fin  de  rexiHience, 

et  taltdtpr  voir  encore  to  ni6me  tableau  buub  la  crepe  futiebredu  lemps. 

"  t'nii  M-niibtliti;  reveuse  et  profoodc  est  un  des  plus  grands  charmes 

de  quelquM  ouvruges  uotlitrues  t  et  ce  sont  lea  fonuucs  qui,  no  eon- 

ooiasanl  de  la  vie  que  la  faculli^  d'aimer,  out  fait  passer  In  douceur  de 

(cuts  impressions  dans  le  sljle  dc  quelques  ^rivains.     En  lisaut  lee 

livrea  cotnpoM^  depuis  Is  rcmuasance  dcs  leltrea,  I'on  pourruil  marqner 

k  eluugno  page,  qu'ellcs  sont  les  id^  qu'uii  n'avoit  tias,  svant  qu'on 

ebt  scconli-  aux  ftrmmos  «iie  sorte  d'l^gulite  civile.     Im  genero«itd,  l« 

valcor,  riiuniauite,  ont  pris  k  quelques  i^gards  line   occifption  AH!&- 

,   rente.     Toiilea  les  vertus  des  anricns  iJloicnt  fonilt-eti  *ur  I'amonr  de 

I   b  patrie;  le«  fenirne*  oxca-cnt  leura  quality  d'une  manitre  ind^n- 

I  ilante.     to  pUii  pour  la  foiblease,  In  sjmpatbie  pour  le  malhenr,  one 

I  jKtatiun  d'amr,  sans  autre  but  que  la  jo\iisi«nrr  memc  de  cetlo  *l*- 
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vation,  sont  beaucoup  plus  dans  leur  nature  que  les  vertus  politiques. 
Les  modernes,  influences  par  les  femmes,  ont  facilement  c^^  aux  liens 
de  la  pliilanthropie ;  et  Fesprit  est  devenue  plus  philosophiquement 
libre,  en  se  livrant  moins  k  Tempire  des  associations  exclusives." — 
pp.  212—215. 

It  is  principally  to  this  cause  that  she  ascribes  the 
improved  morality  of  modern  times.  The  improvement 
of  their  intellect  she  refers  more  generally  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge,  and  the  experience  of  which 
they  have  had  the  benefit.  Instead  of  the  eager  spirit 
of  emulation,  and  the  unweighed  and  rash  enthusiasm 
which  kindled  the  genius  of  antiquity  into  a  sort  of 
youthful  or  instinctive  animation,  we  have  a  spirit  of 
deep  reflection,  and  a  feeling  of  mingled  melancholy  and 
philanthropy,  inspired  by  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  sufferings,  the  affections,  and  the  frailties  of  human 
nature.  There  is  a  certain  touching  and  pathetic  tone, 
therefore,  diffused  over  almost  all  modem  writings  of 
the  higher  order ;  and  in  the  art  of  agitating  the  soul, 
and  moving  the  gentler  aflections  of  the  heart,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  antiquity  that  can  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  with  the  writings  of  Bossuet 
or  Rousseau — many  passages  in  the  English  poets — 
and  some  few  in  those  of  Germany.  The  sciences,  of 
course,  have  made  prodigious  advances;  for  in  these 
nothing  once  gained  can  be  lost, — and  the  mere  elapse 
of  ages  supposes  a  vast  accumulation.  In  morals,  the 
progress  has  been  greatest  in  the  private  virtues — in 
the  sacred  regard  for  life — in  compassion,  sympathy, 
and  beneficence.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  illustrate  the 
difierence  of  the  two  systems  more  strikingly,  than  the 
opposite  views  they  take  of  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child.  Filial  obedience  and  submission  was  enjoined  by 
the  ancient  code  with  a  rigour  from  which  reason  and 
justice  equally  revolt.  According  to  our  present  notions, 
parental  love  is  a  duty  of  at  least  mutual  obligation ; 
and  as  nature  has  placed  the  power  of  showing  kindness 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  father,  it  seems 
but  reasonable  that  the  exercise  of  it  should  at  last  be 
enjoined  as  a  dutv. 
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Madame  de  Stael  be^ns  her  review  of  modem  litera- 
ture with  that  of  Italy.  It  was  there  that  the  manu- 
scripts— the  monuments — the  works  of  art  of  the  im- 
perial nation,  were  lost; — and  it  was  there,  of  course, 
that  they  were  ultimately  recovered.  The  researcliea 
necessary  for  this,  required  authority  and  money;  and 
they  were  begun,  accordingly,  under  the  patron^e  of 
princes  and  academies: — circumstances  favourable  to 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  the  formation  of 
mere  scholars  —  but  adverse  to  tlie  development  of 
original  genius.  The  Italians,  accordingly,  have  been 
scholars,  and  have  furnished  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
the  implements  of  liberal  study ;  but  they  have  achieved 
little  for  themselves  in  the  high  philosophy  of  politics 
and  morals — though  they  have  to  boast  of  Galileo, 
Cassini,  and  a  long  list  of  celebrated  names  in  the  phy- 
sical sciences.  In  treating  of  subjects  of  a  large  and 
commanding  interest,  they  are  almost  always  bombastic 
and  shallow.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  just  or 
acute  than  the  following  delineation  of  this  part  of  their 
character. 

"  Les  Italiens,  accoutum^^  souvent  a  ne  rien  croire  et  !l  tout  pro- 
fvsMf,  se  sont  bien  plus  exercds  dani)  la  plaisanteric  que  dans  le  rai- 
sunnement.  lis  se  moquent  de  leur  propre  mani&rc  d'etre.  Quand 
i\n  veulent  renonccr  &  leur  talent  nature!,  k  Teeprit  comiquc,  pour 
ensajcr  de  I'eloquence  oratoire,  ils  out  presque  toi\jours  dc  I'aSecta- 
tion.  Lea  Bonvenirfi  d'une  grandeur  paasee,  eans  aucun  sentiment  de 
grandeur  pri^'^nte,  produiscnt  Ic  gigantcsque.  Lcs  Italiens  auroient 
dti  la  dignile,  si  la  plus  sombre  (ristesse  fonuoit  leur  caract^re ;  mais 
quand  les  successeura  dea  Romains,  privea  dc  tout  eclat  national,  de 
toute  liberie  politique,  sont  encore  un  dea  pcuples  les  plus  gals  dc  la 
lerre,  iU  ne  peuvent  avoir  aucun  Elevation  naturellc. 

"  Lea  Italiens  se  moquent  dans  leur  contes,  et  souvent  mOme  sur  lo 
tlieutre,  dcs  pretres,  auxquels  iU  »ont  d'ailleurs  entiercmcnt  aiuerviM. 
ftlais  ce  nVst  point  sous  un  point  de  vue  philosophique  qu'ils  attaqucnt 
lea  abuB  de  la  religion.  lis  n'ont  pas,  comme  quelques-uns  de  noa  fcri- 
vainfi,  le  but  dc  n-former  les  dcfauts  dont  ils  plaiaantent ;  ce  qu'iU 
veulent  seulenient,  c'ent  s'amuscr  d'autant  plus  que  le  sujct  cat  plus 
M'rieuz.  Leurs  opiniona  sont,  dans  Ic  fond,  assez  oppow'cs  ii  tons  les 
genres  d'autorit^  auxqucls  ils  sont  soumis  ;  mais  cct  esprit  d'opposition 
n'a  de  furce  que  ce  qu'il  faut  pour  pouvoir  ui^priscr  ceui  qui  les 
commandent.  C'est  la  ruse  des  enfans  envers  Icurs  pi^lagoguea ; 
ils  Icnr  ob^isiKnt,  a  condition  qu'il  leur  soit  permis  de  s'en  moquer." — 
p.  248. 
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In  poetry,  however,  the  brilliant  imaffination  of  the 
South  was  sure  to  re -assert  its  claims  to  admiration ;  and 
the  first  great  poets  of  modern  Italy  had  the  advantage 
of  opening  up  a  new  career  for  their  talents.  Poetical 
fiction,  as  it  is  now  known  in  Europe,  seems  to  have  had 
two  distinct  sources.  Among  the  fierce  and  illiterate 
nations  of  the  North,  nothing  had  any  chance  of  being 
listened  to,  that  did  not  relate  to  the  feats  of  war  in 
which  it  was  their  sole  ambition  to  excel ;  and  poetical 
invention  was  forced  to  display  itself  in  those  legends  of 
chivalry,  which  contain  merely  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  scenes  that  were  familiar  to  all  their  auditors.  In 
Asia,  again,  the  terrors  of  a  sanguinary  despotism  had 
driven  men  to  express  their  emotions,  and  to  insinuate 
their  moral  admonitions,  in  the  form  of  apologues  and 
fables ;  and  as  these  necessarily  took  a  very  wild  and 
improbable  course,  their  fictions  assumed  a  much  more 
extravagant  and  varied  form  than  those  of  the  northern 
romancers.  The  two  styles  however  were  brought 
together,  partly  by  the  effect  of  the  crusades,  and  partly 
by  the  Moorish  settlement  in  Spain ;  and  Ariosto  had 
the  merit  of  first  combining  them  into  one,  in  that 
miraculous  poem,  which  contains  more  painting,  more 
variety,  and  more  imagination,  than  any  other  poem  in 
existence.  The  fictions  of  Boyardo  are  more  purely  in 
the  taste  of  the  Orientals ;  and  Tasso  is  imbued  far  more 
deeply  with  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  Augustan 
classics. 

The  false  refinements,  the  concetti^  the  ingenious 
turns  and  misplaced  subtlety,  which  have  so  long  been 
the  reproach  of  the  Italian  literature,  Madame  de  Stael 
ascribes  to  their  early  study  of  the  Greek  Theologians, 
and  later  Platonists,  who  were  so  much  in  favour  at 
the  first  revival  of  learning.  The  nice  distinctions  and 
sparkling  sophistries  which  these  gentlemen  applied, 
with  considerable  success,  in  argument,  were  unluckily 
transferred,  by  Petrarch,  to  subjects  of  love  and  gallan- 
try ;  and  the  fashion  was  set  of  a  most  unnatural  alli- 
ance between  wit  and  passion — ingenuity  and  profound 
emotion, — which  has  turned  out,  as  might  have  been 
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expected,  to  the  discredit  of  both  the  contracting  parties. 
We  admit  the  fact,  and  its  consequences :  but  we  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  causes  which  are  liere  supposed  to  have 
produced  it.  We  really  do  not  think  that  the  polemics  of 
Constantinc^Ie  are  answerable  for  this  extravagance ;  and 
have  little  doubt  that  it  originated  in  that  desire  to  im- 
press upon  their  productions  the  visible  marks  of  labour 
and  art,  which  is  felt  by  ahnost  all  artists  in  the  infancy  of 
the  study.  As  all  men  can  speak,  and  set  words  together 
in  a  natural  order,  it  was  likely  to  occur  to  those  who 
first  made  an  art  of  composition,  and  challenged  general 
admiration  for  an  arrangement  of  words,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  muke  a  very  strong  and  conspicuous  dis- 
tinction between  their  compositions  and  ordinaiy  and 
casual  discourse ;  and  to  proclaim  to  the  most  careless 
reader  or  hearer,  that  a  great  difficulty  had  been  sur- 
mounted, and  something  effected  whicn  every  one  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  accomjilish.  This  feeling,  we  have 
no  doubt,  first  gave  occasion  to  versification  in  all  lan- 
guages ;  and  will  serve  to  account,  in  a  good  degree, 
for  the  priority  of  metrical  to  prose  compositions :  but 
where  versification  was  reniarltably  easy,  or  already 
familiar,  some  visible  badge  of  artifice  would  also  be  re- 
quired in  the  thought;  and,  accordingly,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  almost  all 
literature,  in  which  this  excess  has  been  committed.  In 
Italy,  it  occurred  so  early  as  the  time  of  Petrarch.  In 
France,  it  became  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  Voiturc, 
Balsac,  and  all  that  coterie:  and  in  England,  in  Cowley, 
Donne,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  metaphysical  poets. 
Simplicity,' in  short,  is  the  last  attainment  of  progressive 
literature ;  and  men  are  very  long  afraid  of  being 
natural,  from  the  dread  of  being  taken  for  ordinaiy- 
There  is  a  simplicity,  indeed,  that  is  antecedent  to  the 
existence  of  anything  like  literary  ambition  or  critical 
taste  in  a  nation, — the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ballads 
and  legends  of  all  rude  nations ;  but  after  a  certain 
degree  of  taste  has  been  created,  and  composition  has 
betiome  an  object  of  pretty  general  attention,  simplicity 
is  sure  to  be  despised  for  a  considerable  perio<l;    and 
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indeed,  to  be  pretty  uniformly  violated  in  practice,  even 
after  it  is  restored  to  nominal  honour  and  veneration. 

We  do  not,  however,  agree  the  less  cordially  with 
Madame  de  Stael  in  her  remarks  upon  the  irreparable 
injury  which  affectation  does  to  taste  and  to  character. 
The  following  is  marked  with  all  her  spirit  and  sagacity. 

"  Kafiectation  est  de  tous  les  defauts  des  caracteres  et  dcs  ecrits, 
celui  qui  tarit  de  la  maniere  la  plus  irreparable  la  source  de  tout  bien  ; 
car  elle  blase  sur  la  v^rit^  meme,  dont  elle  imite  Taccent.  Dans  quelque 
genre  que  ce  soit,  tous  les  mots  qui  ont  servi  k  des  id^  fausses,  i^ 
de  froides  exagerations,  sont  pendant  long-temps  frapp^  d*aridit^  ; 
et  telle  langue  mcme  pent  perdre  entierement  la  puissance  d'emouvoir 
sur  tel  sujet,  si  elle  a  ^te  trop  souvent  prodiguce  k  ce  sujet  meme. 
Ainsi pent -etre Tltalien  est-il  de  toutes les langues  de TEurope la moins 
propre  i^  Teloquence  passionn^  de  Taraour,  comme  la  n^tre  est  main- 
tenant  us6e  pour  Teloquence  de  la  liberte." — pp.  241,  242. 

Their  superstition  and  tyranny — their  inquisition  and 
arbitrary  governments  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
Italians — as  they  have  in  a  great  degree  prevented 
that  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  career  of  letters  and  philo- 
sophy. But  for  this,  the  Spanish  genius  would  pro- 
bably have  gone  far.  Their  early  romances  show  a 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm ;  and 
their  dramas,  though  irregular,  are  full  of  spirit  and  in- 
vention. Though  bombastic  and  unnatural  in  most  of 
their  serious  compositions,  their  extravagance  is  not  so 
cold  and  artificial  as  that  of  the  Italians;  but  seems 
rather  to  proceed  from  a  natural  exaggeration  of  the 
fancy,  and  an  inconsiderate  straining  after  a  magnifi- 
cence which  they  had  not  skill  or  patience  to  attain. 

We  come  now  to  the  literature  of  the  North, — by 
which  name  Madame  de  Stael  designates  the  literature 
of  England  and  Germany,  and  on  which  she  passes  an 
encomium  which  we  scarcely  expected  from  a  native 
of  the  South.  She  startles  us  a  little,  indeed,  when  she 
sets  oiF  with  a  dashing  parallel  between  Homer  and 
Ossian  ;  and  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  northern  literature  has  all  been  derived  from 
that  Patriarch  of  the  Celts,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
the  south  of  Europe  may  be  ultimately  traced  back  to 
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the  genius  of  Homer.     It  is  certainly  rather  against  this 
hypothesis,  that  the  said  Ossian  has  only  been  known 
to  the  readers  and  writers  of  the  North  for  about  forty 
years  from  the  present  day,  and  has  not  been  held  in 
e9|xxial    reverence    by   those   who   have    most   distin- 
guished themselves  in  that  short  period.     However,  we 
shall  supTOse  that  Madame  de  Staiil  means  only,  that  the 
1_  style  of  Ossian  reunites  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
i'  the  northern  school  of  letters,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
I  exhibit  them  such  as  they  were  before  the  introduction 
I  of  the  classical  and  southern  models.     We  rather  thiuk 
I  she  is  right  in  saying,  that  thei-c  is  a  radical  difference 
in  the  t«ste  and  genius  of  the  two  regions ;  and  that  there 
IB  more  melancholy,  more  tenderness,  more  deep  feeling 
and  fixed  and  lofty  passion,  engendered  among  the  clouds 
and  mountains  of  the  North,  than  upon  the  summer  seas 
or  l>eneath  the    perfumed  groves  of  the  South.     The 
I'ttuu's  of  tlie  difference  are  not  perhaps  so  satisfactorily 
stated.     Madame  de  Stael  gives  the  first  place  to  the 
cUinate. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  hereditary  independence 
of  the  northern  tril>e8 — arising  partly  fi"om  their  scattered 
|)opulation  and  inaccessible  retreats,  and  jwrlly  from 
the  physical  force  and  hardihood  which  their  way  of  life, 
and  the  exertions  requisite  to  procure  subsistence  in  those 
regions,  necessarilv  pnxluced.  Tlieir  religious  creed, 
loo,  even  l>efore  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  was 
less  fanta-stic,  and  more  capable  of  leading  to  heroic 
emotions  than  that  of  the  southern  nations.  The  respect 
and  tcridcmcss  with  which  they  always  regarded  their 
Women,  is  another  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  i)eculiarity  of 
theirnational  character ;  and,  in  later  times,  their  general 
adoption  of  the  I'l-otestant  faith  haa  tended  to  confinn 
that  character.  For  our  omi  |Mirt,  we  are  inclined  to 
ascribe  more  weight  to  the  last  circumstance,  than  to  all 
the  othei-s  that  have  been  mentioned;  and  that  not 
mt^rely  from  the  letter  education  which  it  is  the  genius 
of  Protestantism  to  bestow  on  the  lower  orders  but  from 
the  ncces.sary  effect  of  the  universal  study  of  the  Scri]i- 
turus  whicli  it  enjoins.     A  very  great  pro|HJrtion  of  the 
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Protestant  population  of  Europe  is  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  Bible;  and  there  are  many  who  are  acquainted 
with  scarcely  any  other  book.  Now,  the  Bible  is  not  only 
full  of  lessons  of  patience  and  humility  and  compassion, 
but  abounds  mth  a  gloomy  and  awful  poetry,  which  can- 
not fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  minds  that  are 
not  exposed  to  any  other,  and  receive  this  under  the  per- 
suasion of  its  divine  origin.  The  peculiar  character, 
therefore,  which  Madame  de  Stael  has  ascribed  to  the 
people  of  the  North  in  general,  will  now  be  found,  we 
believe,  to  belong  only  to  such  of  them  as  profess  the 
reformed  religion ;  and  to  be  discernible  in  all  the  com- 
munities that  maintain  that  profession,  without  much 
regard  to  the  degree  of  latitude  which  they  inhabit  — 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable,  that  its  general 
adoption  in  the  North  must  be  explained  by  some  of  the 
more  general  causes  which  we  have  shortly  indicated 
above. 

The  great  fault  which  the  French  impute  to  the 
writers  of  the  North,  is  want  of  taste  and  politeness. 
They  generally  admit  that  they  have  genius;  but  contend 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  it ;  while  their  parti- 
sans maintain,  that  what  is  called  want  of  taste  is  merely 
excess  of  genius,  and  independence  of  pedantic  rnles 
and  authorities.  Madame  de  Stael,  though  admitting  the 
transcendent  merits  of  some  of  the  English  writers,  takes 
part,  upon  the  whole,  against  them  in  this  controversy ; 
and,  after  professing  her  unqualified  preference  of  a 
piece  compounded  of  great  blemishes  and  great  beauties, 
compared  with  one  free  of  faults,  but  distinguished  by 
little  excellence,  proceeds  very  wisely  to  remark,  that  it 
would  be  still  better  if  the  great  faults  were  connected 
— and  that  it  is  but  a  bad  species  of  independence  which 
manifests  itself  by  being  occasionally  offensive :  and  then 
she  attacks  Shakspeare,  as  usual,  for  interspersing  so 
many  puerilities  and  absurdities  and  grossieretes  -with 
his  sublime  and  pathetic  passages. 

Now,  there  is  no  denying,  that  a  poem  would  be  better 
without  faults  ;  and  that  judicious  painters  use  shades 
only  to  set  off  their  pictures,  and  not  blots.     But  there. 
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are  two  little  remarks  to  be  made.  In  thejirst  place,  if 
it  be  true  that  an  extreme  horror  at  faults  is  usually 
found  to  exclude  a  variety  of  beauties,  and  that  a  poet 
can  scarcely  ever  attain  the  higher  excellencies  of  his 
art,  without  some  degree  of  that  rash  and  headlong  con- 
fidence which  natur^y  gives  rise  to  blemishes  and  ex- 
cesses, it  may  not  be  quite  so  absurd  to  hold,  that  this 
temperament  and  disposition,  with  all  its  hazards,  de- 
serves encouragement,  and  to  speak  with  iudulgence  of 
faults  that  are  symptomatic  of  great  beauties.  There  is 
a  primitive  fertility  of  soil  that  naturally  throws  out 
weeds  along  with  the  matctiless  crops  which  it  alone  can 
bear;  and  we  might  reasonably  grudge  to  reduce  its 
vigour  for  the  sake  of  purifying  its  produce.  There  arc 
certain  savage  virtues  that  can  scarcely  exist  in  perfec- 
tion in  a  state  of  complete  civilization ;  and,  as  specimens 
at  least,  we  may  wish  to  preserve,  and  be  allowed  to 
admire  them,  with  all  their  exceptionable  accompani- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  say,  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  faults  and  the  beauties  of  our  great 
dramatist:  hut  ike  fad  is,  that  since  men  have  become 
afraid  of  falling  into  his  faults,  no  one  has  approached 
to  his  beauties :  and  we  have  already  endeavoured,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  this 
connection. 

But  our  second  remark  is,  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
represent  the  controversy  as  arising  altogether  from  the 
excessive  and  undue  indulgence  of  the  Englisli  for  the 
admitted  faults  of  their  favourite  authors,  and  their  per- 
sisting to  idolize  Shakspeare  in  spite  of  his  buffooneries, 
extravagancies,  and  bombast.  We  admit  that  he  has 
those  faults ;  and,  sis  they  are  faults,  that  he  would  be 
better  without  them :  but  there  arc  many  more  things 
which  the  French  call  faults,  but  which  we  deliberately 
consider  as  beauties.  And  here,  we  suspect,  the  disj>utc 
does  not  admit  of  any  settlement :  Because  both  parties, 
if  they  are  really  sincere  in  their  opinion,  and  understand 
the  subject  of  discussion,  may  verj-  well  be  riglit,  and 
for  that  very  reason  incapable  of  coming  to  any  agree- 
ment.    We  consider  taste  to  mean  merely  the  facult>'of 
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receiving  pleasure  from  beauty ;  and,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  person  receiving  that  pleasure,  we  apprehend  it  to 
admit  of  little  doubt,  that  the  best  taste  is  that  which 
enables  him  to  receive  the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure 
from  the  greatest  number^of  thu,^.  w4  r^  .. 
the  author  again,  or  artist  of  any  other  description,  who 
pretends  to  bestow  the  pleasure,  his  object  of  course 
should  be,  to  give  as  much,  and  to  as  many  persons  as 
possible ;  and  especially  to  those  who,  from  their  rank 
and  education,  are  likely  to  regulate  the  judgment  of 
the  remainder.  It  is  his  business  therefore  to  ascertain 
what  does  please  the'  greater  part  of  such  persons ;  and 
to  fashion  his  productions  according  to  the  rules  of  taste 
which  may  be  deduced  from  that  discovery.  Now,  we 
humbly  conceive  it  to  be  a  complete  and  final  justifi- 
cation for  the  whole  body  of  the  English  nation  who 
understand  French  as  well  as  English,  and  yet  prefer 
Shakspeare  to  Racine,  just  to  state,  modestly  and  firmly, 
the  fact  of  that  preference ;  and  to  declare,  that  their 
habits  and  tempers,  and  studies  and  occupations,  have 
been  such  as  to  make  them  receive  far  greater  pleasure 
from  the  more  varied  imagery — the  more  flexible  tone 
—  the  closer  imitation  of  nature  —  the  more  rapid 
succession  of  incident,  and  vehement  bursts  of  passion  of 
the  English  author,  than  from  the  unvarying  majesty — 
the  elaborate  argument — and  epigrammatic  poetry  of  the 
French  dramatist.  For  the  taste  of  the  nation  at  large, 
we  really  cannot  conceive  that  any  other  apology  can  be 
necessary ;  and  though  it  might  be  very  desirable  that 
they  should  agree  with  their  neighbours  upon  this  point, 
as  well  as  upon  many  others,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
any  upon  which  their  disagreement  could  be  attended 
with  less  inconvenience.  For  the  authors,  again,  that 
have  the  misfortune  not  to  be  so  much  admired  by  the 
adjoining  nations  as  by  their  own  countrymen,  we  can 
only  suggest,  that  this  is  a  very  common  misfortune; 
and  that,  as  they  wrote  in  the  language  of  their  country, 
and  will  probably  be  always  most  read  within  its  limits, 
it  was  not  perhaps  altogether  unwise  or  unpardonable  in 
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them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  taste  which  was 
there  established. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  a  separate  chapter  upon  Shake- 
Bpeare ;  in  which  she  gives  him  full  credit  for  originality, 
and  for  having  been  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  con- 
siderable author,  who  did  not  copy  from  preceding 
models,  but  drew  all  his  greater  conceptions  directly 
from  his  own  feelings  and  observations.  His  represent- 
ations of  human  passions,  therefore,  are  incomparably 
more  true  and  touching,  than  those  of  any  other  writer ; 
and  are  presented,  moreover,  in  aJar  more  elementary 
and  simple  state,  and  without  any  of  those  circumstances 
of  dignity  or  contrast  with  which  feebler  artists  seem  to 
have  held  it  indispensable  that  they  should  be  set  off. 
She  considers  him  as  the  first  writer  who  has  ventured 
upon  the  picture  of  overwhelming  sorrow  and  hopeless 
wretchedness; — that  desolation  of  the  heart,  which 
arises  from  the  long  contemplation  of  ruined  hopes  and 
irreparable  privation ; — that  inward  anguish  and  bitter- 
ness of  soul  which  the  public  life  of  the  ancients  pre- 
vented them  from  feeling,  and  their  stoical  precepts 
interdicted  them  from  disclosing.  The  German  poets, 
and  some  succeeding  English  authors,  have  produced  a 
prodigious  effect  by  the  use  of  this  powerful  instrument ; 
butnothing  can  exceed  the  original  sketches  of  it  exhibited 
in  Lear,  in  Hamlet,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Richard  and  of  Othello.  He  has  likewise  dra^vn, 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  struggles  of  nature  under 
the  immediate  contemplation  of  approaching  death  j  and 
that  without  those  supports  _of  conscious  dignity  or 
exertion  with  which  all  other  wiiters  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  blend  or  to  contrast  their  pictures  of  tliia 
emotion.  But  it  is  in  the  excitement  of  the  two  proper 
tragic  passions  of  pity  and  terror,  that  the  force  and 
originality  of  his  genius  are  most  conspicuous ;  pity  not 
only  for  youth  and  innocence,  and  nobleness  and  virtue, 
as  m  Imogen  and  Desdemona,  Brutus  and  Corioliuius — 
but  for  insignificant  persons  like  the  Duki-  of  Clarence,  or 
profligate  and  worthless  ones  like  Cardinal  "Wolsey ;  — 
terror,  in  all  its  fonn-i,  from  the  njadness  of  Lear,  and 
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the  ghost  of  Hamlet,  up  to  the  dreams  of  Richard  and 
Lady  Macbeth.  In  comparing  the  effects  of  such  de- 
lineations with  the  superstitious  horror  excited  by  the 
mythological  persons  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  English  author  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent. 
Instead  of  supernatural  beings  interfering  with  their  cold 
and  impassive  natures,  in  the  agitations  and  sufferings 
of  men,  Shakespeare  employs  only  the  ma^c  of  power- 
ful passion,  and  of  the  illusions  to  which  it  gives  birth. 
The  phantoms  and  apparitions  which  he  occasionally 
conjures  up  to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  scene,  are  in 
truth  but  a  bolder  personification  of  those  troubled 
dreams,  and  thick  coming  fancies,  which  harrow  up  the 
souls  of  guilt  and  agony ;  and  even  his  sorcery  and  incan- 
tation are  but  traits  of  the  credulity  and  superstition 
which  so  frequently  accompany  the  exaltation  of  the 
greater  passions.  IJut  perhaps  the  most  miraculous  of 
all  his  representations,  are  those  in  which  he  has  pour- 
traycd  the  wanderings  of  a  disordered  intellect,  and 
especially  of  that  species  of  distraction  which  arises  from 
excess  of  sorrow.  Instead  of  being  purely  terrible,  those 
scenes  are,  in  his  hands,  in  the  highest  degree  touching . 
and  pathetic ;  and  the  wildness  of  fancy,  and  richness  of 
imagery  which  they  display,  are  even  less  admirable  than 
the  constant,  though  incoherent  expression  of  that  one 
sentiment  of  agonizing  grief  which  had  overborne  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul. 

Such  are  the  chief  beauties  which  Madame  de  Stael 
discovers  in  Shakespeare;  and  though  they  are  not 
perhaps  exactly  what  an  English  reader  would  think  of 
bringing  most  into  notice,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what 
strikes  an  intelligent  foreigner,  in  pieces  with  which  we 
ourselves  have  always  been  familiar.  The  chief  fault 
she  imputes  to  him,  besides  the  mixture  of  low  buf- 
fooneiy  with  tragic  passion,  are  occasional  tediousness 
and  repetition — too  much  visible  horror  and  bloodshed 
— and  the  personal  deformity  of  Caliban  and  Richard  III. ; 
for  all  which  we  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  make  the 
best  apology  they  can. 

Madame  de  Stael  tliinks  very  poorly  of  our  talent  for 
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pleasantry ;  and  is  not  very  successful  in  her  delineation 
of  what  we  call  humour,  xhe  greater  part  of  the  nation, 
she  says,  lives  either  in  the  serious  occupations  of  bu- 
siness and  politics,  or  in  the  tranquil  circle  of  family 
affection.  What  is  called  society,  therefore,  has  scarcely 
any  existence  among  them ;  and  yet  it  is  in  that  ephere 
of  idleness  and  frivolity,  that  taste  is  matured,  and 
gwety  made  elegant.  Ihey  are  not  at  all  trained,  there- 
fore, to  observe  the  finer  shades  of  character  and  of 
ridicule  in  real  life ;  and  consequently  neither  think  of 
delineating  them  in  their  compositions,  nor  arc  aware  of 
their  merit  when  delineated  by  others.  We  are  unwil- 
ling to  think  this  perfectly  just ;  and  arc  encouraged  to 
suspect,  that  the  judgment  of  the  ingenious  author  may 
not  be  altogether  without  appeal  on  such  a  subject,  by 
observing,  that  she  represents  the  paltry  flippancy  and 
disgusting  affectation  of  Sterne,  as  the  purest  specimen 
of  true  English  humour ;  and  classes  the  character  of 
Falstaff  along  with  that  of  Pistol,  as  parallel  instances 
of  that  vulgar  caricature  from  which  the  English  still 
condescend  to  receive  amusement.  It  is  more  just,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  the  humour,  and  in  general  the 
pleasantry,  of  our  nation,  has  very  frequently  a  sarcastic 
and  even  misanthropic  character,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  mere  playfulness  and  constitutional  gaiety 
of  our  French  neighbours ;  and  that  wc  have  not,  for 
the  most  part,  succeeded  in  our  attempts  to  imitate  the 
graceful  pleasantry  and  agreeable  trifling  of  that  in- 
genious people.  \\  e  develope  ever^'  thing,  she  maintains, 
a  great  deal  too  laboriously  ;  and  give  a  harsh  and  pain- 
ful colouring  to  those  parts  which  the  verj'  nature  of 
their  style  requires  to  be  but  lightly  touched  and  de- 
licately shaded.  We  never  think  we  are  heard,  uidess 
we  cry  out; — nor  understood,  if  we  leave  anything  un- 
told : —  an  excess  of  diffuseness  and  labour  which  could 
never  be  endured  out  of  our  own  island.  It  is  curious 
enough,  indeed,  to  observe,  that  men  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  time  but  to  get  rid  of  it  in  amusement, 
are  always  much  moi-e  impatient  of  any  kind  of  tedious- 
ness  in  their  entertainers,  than  those  who  have  but  little 
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leisure  for  entertainment.  The  reason  is,  we  suppose, 
that  familiarity  with  business  makes  the  latter  habitually 
tolerant  of  tediousness  ;  while  the  less  engrossing  pur- 
suits of  the  former,  in  order  to  retain  any  degree  of 
interest,  require  a  very  rapid  succession  and  constant 
variety.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  Madame  de 
Stael  very  correct  in  her  notions  of  English  gaiety ; 
and  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  she  must  have  been 
in  some  respects  unfortunate  in  her  society,  during  her 
visit  to  this  country. 

Her  estimate  of  our  poetry,  and  our  works  of  fiction, 
is  more  unexceptionable.  She  does  not  allow  us  much 
invention,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word ;  and  still 
less  grace  and  sprightliness  in  works  of  a  light  and 
playful  character:  JBut,  for  glowing  descriptions  of 
nature — for  the  pure  language  of  the  affections — for 
profound  thought  and  lofty  sentiment,  she  admits,  that 
the  greater  poets  of  England  are  superior  to  any  thing 
else  that  the  world  has  yet  exhibited.  Milton,  Young, 
Thomson,  Goldsmith,  and  Gray,  seem  to  be  her  chief 
favourites.  We  do  not  find  that  Cowper,  or  any  later 
author,  had  come  to  her  knowledge.  The  best  of  them, 
however,  she  says,  are  chargeable  with  the  national 
faults  of  exaggeration,  and  "  des  lonffuetirs,^^  She  over- 
rates the  merit,  we  think,  of  our  novels,  when  she  says, 
that  with  the  exception  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  genius  of  the  singular  in- 
dividual who  produced  it,  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
character  of  his  nation,  all  the  novels  that  have  suc- 
ceeded in  France  have  been  undisguised  imitations  of  the 
English,  to  whom  she  ascribes,  without  qualification, 
the  honour  of  that  meritorious  invention. 

The  last  chapter  upon  English  literature  relates  to 
their  philosophy  and  eloquence ;  and  here,  though  the 
learned  author  seems  aware  of  the  transcendent  merit 
of  Bacon,  we  rather  think  she  proves  herself  to  be  un- 
acquainted vnXh  that  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries 
or  immediate  successors.  Hooker,  Taylor,  and  Barrow 
— for  she  places  Bacon  as  the  only  limiinary  of  our 
sphere  in  the  period  preceding  the  Usurpation,  and  con- 
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aiders  the  true  era  of  British  philosophy  as  commencing 
with  the  reign  of  King  William.  We  cannot  admit  the 
accuracy  of  this  intellectual  chronology.  The  character 
of  the  EngUsh  philosophy  is  to  be  patient,  profound, 
and  always  guided  by  a  view  to  utility.  They  have 
done  wonders  in  the  metaphysic  of  the  understanding; 
but  have  not  equalled  De  Ketz,  La  Bruy^re,  or  even 
Montaigne,  in  their  analysis  of  the  passions  and  dis- 
positions. The  following  short  passage  is  full  of  sagacity 
and  talent. 

"  Les  Angl&is  ont  avanc6  dana  les  acienccs  piiiloBophiqncfl  cotnmo 
dana  rinduBtrie  commerciale,  ^  I'aido  de  la  patience  et  du  temps.  Le 
penchant  de  leurs  philosophea  pour  lea  abstractions  sembloit  devoir  lea 
entralner  dans  des  sjatumes  qui  pouvoiciit  eire  contraires  il  la  raison  ; 
mais  I'eflprit  de  colcul,  qui  regularise,  dans  leur  application,  \ca  com- 
binaiaoDR  ab^t^aite^  U  moralite,  qui  est  la  pluH  cxp^rirocntiile  de 
toutes  lea  id^  humaincs,  Tinteret  du  commerce,  I'amour  dc  la  liberte, 
ont  toi^ours  ramen^  les  philosophca  Anglais  ^  dca  rcsultats  pratiques. 
Que  d'ouTragea  entrepria  pour  aervir  utilcmenl  les  hommes,  pour  I'tUu- 
cation  des  enfana,  pour  le  soulagement  des  maiheurcux,  pour  feconomic 
politique,  le  legislation  criminelle,  lea  eciences,  la  morale,  la  mi'taphy- 
sique  !  Quelle  philoaophie  dans  lee^  conceptions  !  quel  respect  pour 
Texperience  dans  le  clioix  des  mof  ens  ! 

"  C'est  il  la  libertfi  qu'il  faut  attribucr  cctte  Emulation  et  cctte  sa- 
gesee.  On  pouvoit  ai  rarement  se  flatter  en  France  d'influtT  j>ar  xes 
Merita  Bur  les  institutiona  de  son  pays,  qu'on  ne  songeoit  qu'a  montrer 
de  rcsprit  dans  lea  discussions  merae  les  plus  siirieuaes.  On  poussoit 
juaqu'au  paradoxcun  systume  vrai  dans  une  certaine  mesui'c  ;  la  raisoii 
nc  ponvant  avoir  une  eCFet  utile,  on  vouloit  au  moina  que  le  paraduxe 
fut  brillant.  D'ailleura  sous  une  monarchic  absolue,  on  pouvoit  sana 
danger  vonter,  comme  dana  Ic  Contrat  Social,  la  d('-mocratie  [>ure ; 
maia  on  n'auroit  point  osc  approclier  des  idt'es  possibles.  Tout  etoit 
jeu  d'esprit  en  France,  hors  lea  arrets  du  conseil  du  roi :  taiidis  qu'cn 
Angleterre,  cbacun  pouvant  agir  d'unc  manicre  quelconque  sur  li-a 
resolutions  de  aes  repr6Bentana,  Ton  prend  I'habitude  dc  comparer  la 
pensee  avec  Taction,  et  Ton  s'accoutume  il  Tamour  du  bien  public  par 
I'ei^poir  d'y  contribuer." — vol.  ii.  pp.  5 — 7. 

She  returns  again,  however,  to  her  former  imputation 
of  "  longueurs,'^  and  repetitions,  and  excessive  develop- 
ment ;  and  maintains,  that  the  greater  part  of  luiglish 
books  are  obscure,  in  consequence  of  their  prolixity,  and 
oftheauthor'sextreme  anxiety  to  be  perfectly  understood. 
We  suspect  a  part  of  the  contusion  is  owin^  to  her  want 
of  familiarity  >vith  the  language.  In  point  of  fact,  we  know 
of  no  French  writer  on  similar  subjects  so  concise  as 
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Hume  or  Smith ;  and  believe  we  might  retort  the  charge 
of  longueurs^  in  the  name  of  the  whole  English  nation, 
upon  one  half  of  the  French  classic  authors — upon  their 
Rollin  and  their  Masillon — their  D'Alembert  —  their 
BufFon — their  Helvetius — and  the  whole  tribe  of  their 
dramatic  writers: — while  as  to  repetitions,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  there  is  no  one  English  author  who  has  re- 
peated the  same  ideas  half  so  often  as  Voltaire  himself 
— certainly  not  the  most  tedious  of  the  fraternity.  She 
complains  also  of  a  want  of  warmth  and  animation  in 
our  prose  writers.  And  it  is  true  that  Addison  and 
Shaftesbury  are  cold;  but  the  imputation  only  con- 
vinces us  the  more,  that  she  is  imacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  that  illustrious  train  of 
successors  which  has  terminated,  we  fear,  in  the  person 
of  Burke.  Our  debates  in  parliament,  she  says,  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  logic  than  their  rhetoric ;  and 
have  more  in  them  of  sarcasm,  than  of  poetical  figure 
and  ornament.  And  no  doubt  it  is  so — and  must  be  so 
— in  all  the  discussions  of  permanent  assemblies,  oc- 
cupied from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  with 
great  questions  of  internal  legislation  or  foreign  policy. 
If  she  had  heard  Fox  or  Pitt,  however,  or  Burke  or 
Windham,  or  Grattan,  we  cannot  conceive  that  she 
should  complain  of  our  want  of  animation ;  and,  warm 
as  she  is  in  her  encomiums  on  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau, 
and  some  of  the  orators  of  the  first  revolution,  she  is 
forced  to  confess,  that  our  system  of  eloquence  is  better 
calculated  for  the  detection  of  sophistr}^,  and  the  eflfectual 
enforcement  of  all  salutary  truth.  AVe  really  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  purposes  which  eloquence  can  serv^e 
in  a  great  national  assembly. 

Here  end  her  remarks  on  our  English  literature — and 
here  we  must  contrive  also  to  close  this  desultory  ac- 
count of  her  lucubrations — though  we  have  accompanied 
her  through  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  we  can  now  find 
room  to  say  any  thing  of  her  exposition  of  German  or  of 
French  literature — and  still  less  of  her  anticipations  of 
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the  change  which  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
government  in  the  last  of  those  countries  is  likely  to 
produce, — or  of  the  hints  and  cautions  with  which,  in 
contemplation  of  that  event,  she  thinks  it  necessary  to 
provide  her  countrymen.  These  are  perhaps  the  most 
curious  parts  of  the  work: — but  we  cannot  enter  upon 
them  at  present; — and  indeed,  in  what  we  have  already 
said,  we  have  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  to  which  we 
always  wish  to  confine  ourselves,  that  we  do  not  very 
well  know  what  apology  to  make  to  our  readers — ex- 
cept merely,  that  we  are  not  without  hope,  that  the 
miscellaneous  nature  of  the  subject,  by  which  we  have 
been  insensibly  drawn  into  this  great  prolixity,  may 
have  carried  them  also  along,  with  as  moderate  a  share 
of  fatigue  as  we  have  ourselves  experienced.  If  it  be 
otherwise — we  must  have  the  candour  and  the  gallantry 
to  say,  that  we  are  persuaded  the  fault  is  to  be  imputed 
to  u8,  and  not  to  the  ingenious  author  upon  whose  work 
we  have  been  employed ;  and  that,  if  we  had  confined 
ourselves  to  a  mere  abstract  of  her  lucubrations,  or  in- 
terspersed fewer  of  our  own  remarks  with  the  account 
we  nave  attempted  to  give  of  their  substance,  we  might 
have  extended  this  article  to  a  stUl  greater  length,  with- 
out provoking  the  impatience  even  of  the  more  fastidious 
of  our  readers.  As  it  is,  we  feel  that  we  have  done  but 
scanty  justice,  either  to  our  author  or  her  subject — 
though  we  can  now  make  no  other  amends,  than  by 
earnestly  entreating  our  readers  to  study  both  of  them 
for  themselves. 
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(July,  1806.) 

The  Complete  Worksy  in  Philosophyy  PoHtics,  and  Moralsy  of 
the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Now  first  collected  and 
arranged.  Hlth  Memoirs  of  his  Early  Life,  written  by  Him-- 
self     3  vols.  8yo.     pp.  1450.     Johnson,  London:  1806. 

Nothing,  we  think,  can  show  more  clearly  the  singular 
want  of  literary  enterprise  or  activity,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  than  that  no  one  has  yet  been  found  in  that 
flourishing  republic,  to  collect  ana  publish  the  works  of 
their  only  philosopher.     It  is  not  even  very  creditable 
to  the  liberal  curiosity  of  the  English  public,  that  there 
should  have  been  no  complete  edition  of  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  tiU  the  year  1806 :   and  we  should  nave 
been  altogether  unable  to  account  for  the  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  task  has  now  been 
performed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  statement  in  the  pre- 
fatory advertisement,  which  removes  all  blame  from  the 
editor,   to  attach  it  to  a  higher  quarter.     It  is  there 
stated,  that  recently  after  the  death  of  the  author,  his 
grandson,  to  whom  the  whole  of  his  papers  had  been 
bequeathed,  made  a  voyage  to  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  and  disposing  of  a  complete  collection  of  all 
his  published  and  unpublished  writings,  with  memoirs 
of  his  life,  brought  down  by  himself  to  the  year  1757, 
and  continued  to  his  death  by  his  descendant.     It  was 
settled,  that  the  work  should   be   published   in   three 
quarto  volumes,  in  England,  Germany,  and  France ;  and 
a  negotiation  was  commenced  with  the  booksellers,  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  purchase  and  publication.     At  this 
stage  of  the  business,  however,  the  proposals  were  sud- 
denly withdrawn ;  and  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of 
the  work,  in  this  its  fair  and  natural  market.     "  The 
proprietor,  it  seems,  had  found  a  bidder  of  a  different 
description,  in  same  emissary  of  Gove^mrnentj  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  icithhold  the  manuscripts  from  the  world, — 
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not  to  benefit  it  by  their  publication ;  and  they  thus 
either  passed  into  other  hands,  or  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  bequeathed,  received  a  remuneration  for  sup- 
pressing them." 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  no  emissary  of  Government  was  ever  em- 
ployed on  a  more  miserable  and  unworthy  service.  It 
18  ludicrous  to  talk  of  the  danger  of  disclosing  in  1795, 
any  secrets  of  state,  with  regard  to  the  war  of  American 
indepeudence  ;  and  as  to  any  anecdotes  or  observations 
that  might  give  offence  to  individuals,  we  think  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  that  public  functionaries 
are  the  property  of  the  public ;  that  their  character  be- 
longs to  history  and  to  posterity  ;  and  that  it  is  equally 
absurd  and  discreditable  to  think  of  suppressing  any 
part  of  the  evidence  by  which  tlieir  merits  must  be  ulti- 
mately determined.  But  the  whole  of  the  works  that 
have  been  suppressed,  certainly  did  not  relate  to  repub- 
lican politics.  The  history  of  the  author's  life,  down  to 
1 757,  could  not  well  contain  any  matter  of  offence ;  and 
a  variety  of  general  remarks  and  speculations  which  he 
is  understood  to  have  left  behind  him,  might  liave  been 
permitted  to  sec  the  light,  though  his  diplomatic  revela- 
tions had  been  forbidden.  The  emissary  of  Govcm- 
ment,  however,  probably  took  no  care  of  those  things. 
He  was  resolved,  we  suppose,  "  to  leave  no  rubs  nor 
botches  in  his  work ; "  and,  to  stifle  the  dreaded  revela- 
tion, he  thought  the  best  way  was  to  strangle  all  tiie 
innocents  in  the  vicinage. 

Imperfect  as  the  work  now  before  us  necessarily  is, 
we  tmnk  the  public  is  very  much  indebted  to  its  editor. 
It  is  presented  in  a  cheap  and  unostentatious  form  ;  and 
though  it  contains  little  that  has  not  been  already 
printed  as  the  composition  of  the  autiior,  and  docs  not 
often  settle  any  point  of  disputed  authenticity  in  a  satis- 
fiictory  manner,  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
compiled  with  sufficient  diligence,  and  arranged  with 
considerable  judgment.  Few  writings,  indeed,  require 
the  aid  of  a  commentator  less  than  tnose  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin ;  and  though  tins  editor  is  rather  too  sparing  of  his 
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presence,  we  are  infinitely  better  satisfied  to  be  left  now 
and  then  to  our  conjectures,  than  to  be  incumbered 
with  the  explanations,  and  overpowered  with  the  loqua- 
city, of  a  more  oflScious  attendant. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  thing  like  a  regular 
account  of  the  papers  contained  in  these  volumes.  The 
best  of  them  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  public  ;  and 
there  are  many  which  it  was  proper  to  preserve,  that 
cannot  now  be  made  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
Dr.  Franklin,  however,  is  too  great  a  man  to  be  allowed 
to  walk  past,  without  some  observation ;  and  our  readers, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  easily  forgive  us,  if  we  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  his  character. 

This  self-taught  American  is  the  most  rational  per- 
haps of  all  philosophers.  He  never  loses  sight  of 
common  sense  in  any  of  his  speculations ;  and  when  his 
philosophy  does  not  consist  entirely  in  its  fiwr  and 
vigorous  application,  it  is  always  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  it  in  its  application  and  result.  No  indivi- 
dual, perhaps,  ever  possessed  a  juster  understanding ;  or 
was  so  seldom  obstructed  in  the  use  of  it,  by  indolence, 
enthusiasm,  or  authority. 

Dr.  Franklin  received  no  regular  education ;  and  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  society  where  there 
was  no  relish  and  no  encouragement  for  literature.  On 
an  ordinary  mind,  these  circimistances  would  have  pro- 
duced their  usual  effects,  of  repressing  all  sorts  of  intel- 
lectual ambition  or  activity,  and  perpetuating  a  gener- 
ation of  incurious  mechanics :  but  to  an  understanding 
like  Franklin's,  we  cannot  help  considering  them  as 
peculiarly  propitious ;  and  imagine  that  we  can  trace 
back  to  them,  distinctly,  almost  all  the  peculiarities  of 
his  intellectual  character. 

Regular  education,  we  think,  is  unfavourable  to  vigour 
or  originality  of  understanding.  Like  civilisation,  it 
makes  society  more  intelligent  and  agreeable;  but  it 
levels  the  distinctions  of  nature.  It  strengthens  and 
assists  the  feeble ;  but  it  deprives  the  strong  of  his  tri- 
umph, and  casts  down  the  hopes  of  the  aspiring.  It 
accomplishes  this,  not  only  by  training  up  the  mind  in 
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an  habitual  veneration  for  authorities,  but,  by  leading 
us  to  bestow  a  disproportionate  degree  of  attention  upon 
studies  that  are  only  valuable  as  keys  or  instruments 
for  the  understanding,  they  come  at  last  to  be  regarded 
as  ultimate  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion  are  absurdly  mistaken  for  its  end.  How  many 
powerful  underst-andings  have  been  lost  in  the  Dialectics 
of  Aristotle !  And  of  how  much  good  philosophy  are 
we  daily  defrauded,  by  the  preposterous  error  of  taking 
a  knowledge  of  prosody  for  useful  learning!  The  mind  of 
a  man,  who  has  escaped  this  training,  will  at  least  have 
fair  play.  Whatever  other  errors  he  may  fall  into,  he  will 
be  safe  at  least  from  these  infatuations :  And  if  be  thinks 
proper,  after  he  grows  up,  to  study  Greek,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  for  some  better  purpose  than  to  become  critically 
acquainted  with  its  dialects.  His  prejudices  will  be 
those  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  schoolboy;  and  his  specula- 
tions  and  conclusions  will  be  independent  of  the  maxims 
of  tutors,  and  the  oracles  of  literary  patrons. 

The  consequences  of  living  in  a  refined  and  literary 
community,  arc  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  a 
regular  education.  There  are  so  many  critics  to  be 
satisfied — so  many  qualifications  to  be  established — 
BO  many  rivals  to  encounter,  and  so  much  derision  to  be 
hazarded,  that  a  young  man  is  apt  to  be  deterred  from 
so  perilous  an  enterprise,  and  led  to  seek  for  distinction 
iu  some  safer  line  of  exertion.  He  is  discouraged  by 
the  fame  and  the  perfection  of  certain  models  and 
fevourites,  who  arc  always  in  the  mouths  of  his  judges, 
and,  "  under  them,  his  genius  is  rebuked,"  and  his  ori- 
ginality repressed,  till  he  sinks  into  a  paltry  copyist,  or 
aims  at  distinction,  by  extravagance  and  affectation. 
In  such  a  state  of  society,  he  feels  that  mediocrity  has 
no  chance  of  distinction :  and  what  beginner  can  expect 
to  rise  at  once  into  excellence?  He  imagines  that  mere 
good  sense  will  attract  no  attention ;  and  that  the  man- 
ner is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  matter,  in 
a  candidate  for  public  admiration.  In  his  attention  to 
the  manner,  the  matter  is  apt  to  be  neglected  ;  and,  in 
his  solicitude  to  please  those  who  require  elegance  of 
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diction,  brilliancy  of  wit,  or  harmony  of  periods,  he  is 
in  some  danger  of  forgetting  that  strength  of  reason, 
and  accuracy  of  observation,  by  which  he  first  proposed 
to  recommend  himself.  His  attention,  when  extended 
to  so  many  collateral  objects,  is  no  longer  vigorous  or 
collected ; — the  stream,  divided  into  so  many  channels, 
ceases  to  flow  either  deep  or  strong; — he  becomes  an 
unsuccessful  pretender  to  fine  writing,  or  is  satisfied 
Avith  the  frivolous  praise  of  elegance  or  vivacity. 

We  are  disposed  to  ascribe  so  much  power  to  these 
obstructions  to  intellectual  originality,  that  we  cannot 
help  fancying,  that  if  Franklin  had  been  bred  in*  a  col- 
lege, he  would  have  contented  himself  with  expounding 
the  metres  of  Pindar,  and  mixing  argument  with  his  port 
in  the  common  room ;  and  that  if  Boston  had  abounded 
Avith  men  of  letters,  he  would  never  have  ventured  to 
come  forth,  from  his  printing-house ;  or  been  driven  back 
to  it,  at  any  rate,  by  the  sneers  of  the  critics,  after 
the  first  publication  of  his  Essays  in  the  Busy  Body. 

This  will  probably  be  thought  exaggerated;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  the  contrary  circum- 
stances in  his  history  had  a  powerful  effect  in  determin- 
ing  the  character  of  his  understanding,  and  in  producing 
those  peculiar  habits  of  reasoning  and  investigation  by 
which  his  -writings  are  distinguished.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  publish,  because  there  was  scarcely  any 
one  around  him  whom  he  could  not  easily  excel.  He 
wrote  with  great  brevity,  because  he  had  not  leisure  for 
more  voluminous  compositions,  and  because  he  knew 
that  the  readers  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  were,  for 
the  most  part,  as  busy  as  himself.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  studied  great  perspicuity  and  simplicity  of  statement. 
His  countrymen  had  then  no  relish  for  fine  writing,  and 
could  not  easily  be  made  to  understand  a  deduction  de- 
pending on  a  long  or  elaborate  process  of  reasoning. 
He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  concentrate  what  he  had  to 
say ;  and  since  he  had  no  chance  of  being  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  his  composition,  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
aim  at  making  an  impression  by  the  force  and  the  clear- 
ness of  his  statements. 
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Hb  conclusions  were  often  rash  and  inaccurate,  from 
the  same  circumstances  which  rendered  his  productions 
concise.  Philosophy  and  speculation  did  not  form  the 
business  of  his  liie ;  nor  did  he  dedicate  himself  to  any 
particular  study,  with  a  view  to  exhaust  and  complete 
the  investigation  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  under  all  its 
relations.  He  engaged  in  every  interesting  inquiry  that 
suggested  itself  to  him,  rather  as  the  necessary  exercise 
of  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  than  as  a  task  which  he 
had  bound  himself  to  perform.  He  cast  a  quick  and 
penetrating  glance  over  the  facts  and  the  data  that  were 
presented  to  him ;  and  drew  his  conclusions  with  a  rapi- 
dity and  precision  that  have  not  often  been  equalled.  But 
he  did  not  generally  stop  to  examine  the  completeness  of 
the  data  upon  which  he  proceeded,  nor  to  consider  the  ul- 
timate eflFect  or  application  of  the  principles  to  whicli  he 
had  been  conducted.  In  all  questions,  therefore,  where 
the  facts  upon  which  he  was  to  determine,  and  the 
materials  from  which  his  judgment  was  to  be  formed, 
were  either  few  in  number,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  overlooked,  his  reasonings  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
perfectly  just  and  conclusive,  and  his  decisions  unex- 
ceptionably  sound ;  but  where  the  elements  of  the  cal- 
culation were  more  numerous  and  widely  scattered,  it* 
appears  to  us  that  he  has  often  been  precipitate,  and  that 
he  has  either  been  misled  by  a  partial  apprehension  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  or  has  discovered  only  a 
portion  of  the  truth  which  lay  before  him.  In  all  phy- 
sical inquiries,  in  almost  all  questions  of  particular  and 
immediate  policy,  and  in  much  of  what  relates  to  the 
practical  wisdom  and  happiness  of  private  lite,  his  views 
will  Ije  found  to  be  admirable,  and  tlie  reasoning  by 
which  they  are  supported  most  masterly  and  convincing. 
But  upon  subjects  of  general  politics,  of  abstract  monility, 
and  political  economy,  his  notions  appear  to  be  more 
unsatisfactory  and  incomplete.  He  seems  to  have  granted 
leisure,  and  perhaps  inclination  also,  to  spread  out  before 
him  the  whole  vast  promises  of  those  extensive  sciences, 
and  scarcely  to  have  had  patience  to  hunt  for  his  con- 
clusions through  so  wide  and  intricate  a  region  as  that 
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upon  which  they  invited  him  to  enter.  He  has  been 
satisfied,  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  with  reasoning 
from  a  very  limited  view  of  the  facts,  and  often  from  a 
particular  instance ;  and  he  has  done  all  that  sagacity 
and  sound  sense  could  do  with  such  materials :  but  it 
cannot  excite  wonder,  if  he  has  sometimes  overiooked  an 
essential  part  of  the  argument,  and  often  advanced  a  par- 
ticular truth  into  the  place  of  a  general  principle.  He 
seldom  reasoned  upon  those  subjects  at  all,  we  believe, 
without  having  some  practical  application  of  them  im- 
mediately in  view ;  and  as  he  began  the  investigation 
rather  to  determine  a  particular  case,  than  to  establish  a 
general  maxim,  so  he  probably  desisted  as  soon  as  he 
had  relieved  himself  of  the  present  difficulty. 

There  are  not  many  among  the  thoroughbred  scholars 
and  philosophers  of  Europe,  who  can  lay  claim  to  dis- 
tinction in  more  than  one  or  two  departments  of  science 
or  literature.  The  uneducated  tradesman  of  America 
has  left  writings  that  call  for  our  respectful  attention,  in 
natural  philosophy, — in  politics, —  in  political  economy, 
— and  in  general  literature  and  morality. 

Of  his  labours  in  the  department  of  Physics^  we  do 
not  propose  to  say  much.  They  were  almost  all  sug- 
gested by  views  of  utility  in  the  beginning,  and  were, 
without  exception,  applied,  we  believe,  to  promote  such 
views  in  the  end.  His  letters  upon  Electricity  have  been 
more  extensively  circulated  than  any  of  his  other  writ- 
ings of  this  kind ;  and  are  entitled  to  more  praise  and 
popularity  than  they  seem  ever  to  have  met  with  in  this 
country.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  lu- 
minous and  graphical  precision  with  which  the  experi- 
ments are  narrated ;  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are 
projected  ;  and  the  sagacity  with  which  the  conclusion 
is  inferred,  limited,  and  confirmed. 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  in  these,  and 
indeed  in  the  whole  of  his  physical  speculations,  is  the 
unparalleled  simplicity  and  facility  with  which  the  reader 
is  conducted  from  one  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  another. 
The  author  never  appears  for  a  moment  to  labour  or  to 
be  at  a  loss.     The  most  ingenious  and  profound  explana- 
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tions  are  auggested,  as  if  they  were  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  ;  and  the 
author  Beema  to  value  himself  so  little  on  his  most  im- 
portant dlBCOveries,  that  it  is  necessary  to  compare  him 
with  others,  before  we  can  form  a  just  notion  of  his 
merits.  As  he  seems  to  be  conscious  of  no  exertion,  he 
feels  no  partiality  for  any  part  of  his  speculations,  and 
never  seeks  to  raise  the  readei's  idea  of  their  importance, 
by  any  arts  of  declamation  or  eloquence.  Indeed,  the 
habitual  precision  of  his  conceptions,  and  his  invariable 
practice  of  referring  to  specific  facts  and  observations, 
secured  him,  in  a  great  measure,  both  from  those  ex- 
travagant conjectures  in  which  so  many  naturalists  have 
indulged,  and  from  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  seems 
BO  natundly  to  be  engendered  in  their  defence.  He 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  give  scope  to  his  imagina- 
tion, in  suggesting  a  variety  of  explanations  of  obscure 
and  unmanageable  phenomena ;  but  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  confound  these  vague  and  conjectural  theories 
with  the  solid  results  of  experience  and  observation. 
In  his  Meteorological  papers,  and  in  his  Observations 
upon  Heat  and  Light,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  such  bold 
and  original  suggestions :  but  he  evidently  sets  but  little 
value  upon  them ;  and  has  no  sooner  disburdened  his 
mind  of  the  impressions  from  which  they  proceeded, 
than  he  seems  to  dismiss  them  entirely  from  his  con- 
sideration, and  turns  to  the  legitimate  philosophy  of 
experiment  with  unabated  diligence  and  humility.  As 
an  instance  of  this  disposition,  we  may  quote  part  of  a 
letter  to  the  AblxS  Soulaive,  upon  a  new  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  which  he  proposes  and  dismisses,  mthout  concern 
or  anxiety,  in  the  course  of  a  few  sentences  ;  though,  if 
the  idea  had  fallen  upon  the  brain  of  an  European  phi- 
losopher, it  might  have  germinated  into  a  volume  of 
eloquence,  like  Buffon's,  or  an  infinite  array  of  jm- 
ragraphs  and  observations,  like  those  of  Parkinson  and 
Dr.  Button. 

After  remarking,  that  there  are  manifold  indications 
of  some  of  tlie  highest  parts  of  the  land  having  been 
formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  Dr.  Franklin  observes — 
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"  Such  changes  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  globe,  seemed  to  me 
unlikely  to  happen,  if  the  earth  were  solid  to  the  centre.  I  therefore 
imagined,  that  the  internal  parts  might  be  a  fluid  more  dense,  and  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  any  of  the  solids  we  are  acquainted  with, 
which  therefore  might  swim  in  or  upon  that  fluid.  Thus  the  surface 
of  the  globe  would  be  a  shell,  capable  of  being  broken  and  disordered 
by  the  violent  movements  of  the  fluid  on  which  it  rested.  And  as  air 
lias  been  compressed  by  art  so  as  to  be  twice  as  dense  as  water,  and  as 
we  know  not  yet  the  degree  of  density  to  which  air  may  be  compressed, 
and  M.  Amontons  calculated  that  its  density  increasing  as  it  approached 
the  centre  in  the  same  proportion  as  above  the  surface,  it  would,  at 
the  depth  of  leagues,  be  heavier  than  gold,  and  possibly  the  dense 
fluid  occupying  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe  might  therefore  be  air 
compressed.  And  as  the  force  of  expansion  in  dense  air,  when  heated, 
is  in  proportion  to  its  density,  this  central  air  might  afford  another 
agent  to  move  the  surface,  as  well  as  be  of  use  in  keeping  alive  the 
subterraneous  fires  ;  though,  as  you  observe,  the  sudden  rarefaction  of 
water  coming  into  contact  with  those  fires,  may  also  be  an  agent  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  that  purpose,  when  acting  between  the  incumbent 
earth  and  the  fluid  on  which  it  rests. 

''  If  one  might  indulge  imagination  in  supposing  how  such  a  globe 
was  formed,  I  should  conceive  that  all  the  elements  in  separate  parti- 
cles being  originally  mixed  in  confusion,  and  occupying  a  great  space, 
they  would  (as  soon  as  the  Almighty  fiat  ordained  gravity,  or  the  mu- 
tual attraction  of  certain  parts,  and  the  mutual  repulsion  of  others 
to  exist,)  all  move  to  their  common  centre :  that  the  air  being  a  fluid 
whose  parts  repel  each  other,  though  drawn  to  the  common  centre  by 
their  gravity,  would  be  densest  towards  the  centre,  and  rarer  as  more 
remote  ;  consequently,  all  matters  lighter  than  the  central  parts  of  that 
air,  and  immersed  in  it^  would  recede  from  the  centre,  and  rise  till 
they  arrived  at  that  region  of  the  air  which  was  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  with  themselves,  where  they  would  rest ;  while  other  matter, 
mixed  with  the  lighter  air,  would  descend,  and  the  two,  meeting,  would 
form  the  shell  of  the  first  earth,  leaving  the  upper  atmosphere  nearly 
clear.  The  original  movement  of  the  parts  towards  their  common 
centre,  would  naturally  form  a  whirl  there ;  which  would  continue, 
upon  the  turning  of  the  new-formed  globe  upon  its  axis:  and  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  shell  would  be  in  its  equator.  If,  by  any 
accident  afterwards,  the  axis  should  be  changed,  the  dense  internal 
fluid,  by  altering  its  form,  must  burst  the  shell,  and  throw  all  its  sub- 
stance into  tlie  confusion  in  which  we  find  it.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
at  present  with  my  fancies  concerning  the  manner  of  forming  the  rest 
of  our  sy.stem.  Superior  beings  smile  at  our  theories,  and  at  our  pre- 
sumption in  making  them." — vol.  ii.  pp.  117 — 119. 

lie  afterwards  makes  his  theory  much  finer  and  more 
extravagant,  by  combining  with  it  a  very  wild  specu- 
lation upon  magnetism ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
ditional temptiition  of  this  new  piece  of  ingenuity,  he 
abandons  it  in  the  end  with  as  much  unconcern,  as  if 
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I  Le  had  had  no  share  in  the  making  of  it.     We  shall  add 
the  whole  passage. 

It  hna  long  b<-cn  a  supposition  of  mine,  th&t  tho  iron  contained  iu 
I   the  surface  of  tlie  globe  baa  made  it  capable  of  becoming,  ns  it  ie,  & 
i  great  mitgiiet ;  tbat  tho  fluid  of  magnetism  perhaps  exists  in  ail  space; 
\  w  that  tbcre  in  u  iiiagnetical  north  and  south  of  the  Universe,  as  well 
{  as  of  thi»  globe,  eo  tliat  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  Sy  from  star 
j  lo  otar,  liG  might  govern  hh  course  bj  the  compass ;  that  it  was  by  the 
I  power  of  tliis  general  magnetiam  tbis  globe  became  a  particular  mag- 
I  net     In  sofl  or  hot  iron  the  fluid  of  magnetism  it>  naturally  diffused 
I  (3]ua[lir :  But  when  within  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  it  i»  drawn  to 
I  one  etid  of  the  iron ;  made  denser  there,  and  rarer  at  tlie  other.    While 
t  the  iron  continues  soft  and  hot,  it  isonljft  tern pomry  magnet :  if  it  cools 
I  or  f^rowp  hard  in  that  situation,  it  becomes  permanent  one,  the  mag' 
[  DCtic  fluid  not  easily  resuming  its  equilibrium.     Perhaps  it  fat.y  be 
I  owing  to  the  permanent  magnetism  of  this  globe,  which  it  hod  not  at 
I  firat,  that  its  axis  ia  at  present  tiept  parallel  to  il«elf  and  not  liable  lo 
I  the  changes  it  formerly  suffered,  which  occasioned  the  rupture  of  its 
I  aheU,  the  flubiiierfjons  and  emergions  of  its  lands,  and  the  confusion  of 
e«aon».    The  present  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  differing  from 
I  voch  other  near  ten  leagues,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  in  case  some  power 
}  ithoaM  tihili  the  axis  gradually,  and  place  it  in  the  present  equator,  and 
I  make  the  new  cqnator  [ia»8  through  the  present  poles,  what  a  sinking  of 
I  the  waters  would  happeu  in  the  present  equatorial  regions,  and  what  a 
I  rising  in  the  pri'Si-'nt  jiular  regions  ;  so  that  vast  tracts  would  be  discu- 
I  Tered,  ttiat  now  are  under  water,  and  others  covered,  that  arc  now  dry, 
I  ihcwstcr  rising  and  sinking  in  the  different  extremes  near  tive  leagues. 
I  Knch  «n  operation  as  this  possibly  occasioned  much  of  Europe,  and 
loog  tlie  rest  this  Mountiu'n  of  Possy  on  which  1  live,  and  which  \» 
inpOKed  of  limestone  rock  and  sea-shells,  to  be  abandom^d  by  the  sea, 
I  knd  lo  change  it»  ancient  climate,  which  seems  lo  have  been  a  hot  one. 
I  The  globe  being  now  become  a  jierfeet  magnet,  we  are,  perhaps,  safe 
I  from  any  change  of  its  axis.    But  we  are  still  subject  to  the,  accidents  on 
[  Uw  unrfaee,  which  arc  occasioned  by  a  wave  in  the  internal  ponderous 
fluid,  and  such  a  wave  is  proituciblo  by  the  nudden  violent  explosion 
you  menlion,  happening  from  the  junction  of  water  and  fire  under  tho 
MTth,  which  not  only  lift*  the  incumbent  earth  that  is  over  the  explo- 
sion, bnt  impressing  with  the  same  force  tho  fluid  under  it,  creates  a 
wave,  that  may  run  n  thousand  leagues,  lifting,  and  thereby  slinking, 
tuccewdvely,  all  the  eountrici'  under  which  it  poBScs.    I  know  not  whe- 
tber  I  liave  expressed  myself  so  clearly,  as  not  to  get  out  of  your  sight 
in  Ihrec  reveries.     If  they  occasion  any  new  inquiries,  and  produce  a 
bcilrr  hypothesis,  they  will  not  be  quite  useless.    You  see  I  have  given 
a  loose  to  imagination ;  but  I  approve  much  more  your  method  uf  plu- 
hMopbblog,  which  proceeds  upon  actual  observation,  makes  a  collec- 
tion of  facts,  and  concludes  no  further  than  those  facts  will  warrant. 
In  my  present  circumstances,  thai  mode  of  studying  the  nature  of  the 
globe  U  out  of  my  power,  and  therefore  I  have  permitted  myself  to 
wander  a  litth;  in  the  wilds  of  fancy." — vol.  iL  p.  119 — HI. 
VOL-  I.  L 
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Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  any  analysis  of 
the  other  physical  papers  contained  in  this  collection. 
They  are  all  admirable  for  the  clearness  of  the  descrip- 
tion, the  felicity  and  familiarity  of  the  illustrations,  and 
the  singular  sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  which  they 
are  interspersed.  The  theory  of  whirlwinds  and  water- 
spouts, as  well  as  the  observations  on  the  course  of  the 
winds  and  on  cold,  seem  to  be  excellent.  The  paper 
called  Maritime  Observations  is  full  of  ingenuity  and 
practical  good  sense ;  and  the  remarks  on  Evaporation, 
and  on  the  Tides,  most  of  which  are  conta^ined  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  a  young  lady,  are  admirable,  not 
merely  for  their  perspicuity,  but  for  the  interest  and 
amusement  they  are  calculated  to  communicate  to  every 
description  of  readers.  The  remarks  on  Fire-places,  and 
Smoky  chimneys  are  infinitely  more  original,  concise, 
and  scientific,  than  those  of  Count  Rumford ;  and  the 
observations  on  the  Gulf-stream  afford,  we  believe,  the 
first  example  of  just  theory  and  accurate  investigation, 
applied  to  that  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Franklin,  we  think,  has  never  made  use  of  the 
matliematics,  in  his  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature ;  and  though  this  may  render  it  surprising  that 
he  has  fallen  into  so  few  errors  of  importance,  we  con- 
ceive that  it  helps  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  un- 
equalled perspicuity  and  vivacity  of  his  expositions.  An 
algebraist,  who  can  work  wonaers  with  letters,  seldom 
condescends  to  be  much  indebted  to  words ;  and  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  make  his  sentences  obscure,  provided 
his  calculations  be  distinct.  A  writer  who  has  nothing 
but  words  to  make  use  of,  must  make  all  the  use  he  can 
of  them :  he  cannot  aftbrd  to  neglect  the  only  chance  he 
has  of  being  understood. 

We  should  now  say  something  of  the  political  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Franklin,  —  the  productions  which  first 
raised  him  into  public  office  and  eminence,  and  which 
will  be  least  read  or  attended  to  by  posterity.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  those  which  relate  to 
the  internal  affairs  and  provincial  differences  of  the 
American  colonies,  before  their  quarrel  with  the  mother 
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country;  and  those  which  relate  to  that  quarrel  and  its 
consequences.  The  former  are  no  longer  in  any  degree 
interesting :  and  the  editor  haa  done  wisely,  we  think, 
in  presenting  his  readers  with  an  abstract  only  of  the 
longest  of  tiem.  This  was  published  in  1759,  under 
the  title  of  an  Historical  Keview  of  the  Constitution  of 
Penaylvania,  and  consisted  of  upwards  of  500  pages, 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  political 
privileges  reserved  to  the  founder  of  the  colony  had  been 
illegally  and  oppressively  used.  The  Canada  pamphlet, 
written  in  1760,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  ira- 
[jortance  of  retaining  that  colony  at  the  peace,  is  given 
entire  ;  and  appears  to  be  composed  witli  great  force  of 
reason,  and  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  perspicuity.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  what  are  called  the  Albany  Papers, 
or  tiie  plan  for  a  general  political  union  of  the  colonics  in 
1754 ;  and  of  a  variety  of  other  tracts  on  the  provincial 
polities  of  that  day.  All  these  are  worth  preserving, 
both  as  monuments  of  Dr.  Franklin's  talents  and  ac- 
tivity, and  as  affording,  in  many  places,  verj-  excellent 
models  of  strong  reasoning  and  popular  eloquence;  but 
the  interest  of  the  subjects  is  now  completely  gone  by  ; 
and  the  few  specimens  of  general  reasoning  which  we 
meet  with,  serve  only  to  increase  our  regret,  that  the 
talents  of  the  author  should  have  been  wasted  on  such 
perishable  materials. 

There  is  not  much  written  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute "with  the  colonies;  and  most  of  Dr.  Franklin's  papers 
on  that  subject  are  already  well  known  to  the  public. 
His  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  176G 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  information, 
the  clearness  and  force  of  his  ej-tempore  composition,  and 
the  steadiness  and  self-possession  which  enabled  him  to 
display  these  qualities  witJi  so  much  effect  upon  such  an 
occasion.  His  letters  before  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities are  full  of  grief  and  anxiety;  but  no  sooner  did 
matters  come  to  extremities,  than  he  appears  to  have 
assumed  a  certain  keen  and  confident  cheerfulness,  not 
unmi.\ed  with  a  seasoning  of  asperity,  and  more  vin- 
dictiveness  of  spirit  than  perhaps  becwne  a  philosopher. 
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In  a  letter  written  in  October  1775,  he  expresses  him- 
self in  this  manner :  — 

"  Tell  our  dear  good  friend  *  *  *,  who  sometimes  has  his  doubts  and 
despondencies  about  our  firmness,  that  America  is  determined  and 
unanimous  ;  a  very  few  Tories  and  placemen  excepted,  who  will  pro- 
bably soon  export  themselves.  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  three  millions, 
has  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  Yankies  this  campaign,  which  is 
20,000/.  a  head ;  and,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  she  gained  a  mile  of  ground, 
half  of  which  she  lost  again  by  our  taking  post  on  Ploughed  Hill. 
During  the  same  time,  sixty  thousand  children  have  been  bom  in 
America.  From  these  data^  his  mathematical  head  will  easily  calcu- 
late the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  kill  us  all,  and  conquer  our 
whole  territory." — vol.  iii.  p.  357,  358. 

The  following  letters,  which  passed  between  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Lord  Howe,  when  his  Lordship  arrived  oflF 
the  American  coast  Avith  what  were  called  the  pacifica- 
tory proposals  in  1776,  show  not  only  the  consideration 
in  which  the  former  was  held  by  the  Noble  Commissioner, 
but  contain  a  very  striking  and  prophetic  statement  of 
the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  persever- 
ance of  Great  Britain  in  her  schemes  of  compulsion.  His 
Lordship  writes,  in  June  1776, — 

"  I  cannot,  my  worthy  friend,  permit  the  letters  and  parcels,  which  I 
have  sent  (in  the  state  I  received  them),  to  he  landed^  without  adding 
a  word  upon  the  subject  of  the  injurious  extremities  in  which  our  un- 
happy disputes  have  engaged  us. 

"You  will  learn  the  nature  of  my  mission,  from  the  official  de- 
spatches which  I  have  recommended  to  be  forwarded  by  the  same  con- 
veyance. Retaining  all  the  earnestness  I  ever  expressed,  to  see  our 
differences  accommodated ;  I  shall  conceive,  if  I  meet  with  the  dispo- 
sition in  the  colonies  which  I  was  once  taught  to  expect,  the  most 
flattering  hopes  of  proving  serviceable  in  the  objects  of  the  Edng's 
paternal  solicitude,  by  promoting  the  establishment  of  lasting  peace 
and  union  with  the  Colonies.  But,  if  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of 
America,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  her  trade  from  passing  into 
foreign  channels,  must  keep  us  still  a  divided  people,  I  shall,  from 
every  private  as  well  as  public  motive,  most  heartily  lament,  that  this 
is  not  the  moment,  wherein  those  great  objects  of  my  ambition  are  to 
be  attained,  and  that  I  am  to  be  longer  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
assure  you,  personally,  of  the  regard  with  which  I  am,"  &c.  —  vol.  iii. 
p.  365—367. 

Dr.  Franklin  answered,  — 

"  I  received  safe  the  letters  your  Lordship  so  kindly  forwarded  to 
me,  and  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks. 

"The  official  despatches  to  which  you  refer  me,  contain  nothing  more 
than  what  we  had  seen  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  viz.    *  Offers  of  par- 
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,   don  ujKii]  snbmission  ;'  which  I  wsa  ^orry  to  fiud;  as  it  must  give 
I  your  Lordabip  pain  to  be  sent  so  far  on  ea  hopeless  a  biisineas. 

"  Directing  pardons  to  be  offcrod  to  the  colonies,  who  ore  the  very 
pmrtiea  injured,  expresses  indeed  that  opinion  of  our  ignorance,  buae- 
nexe,  nnd  tnsensibilty,  which  your  uDinformed  and  proud  nation  has 
long  been  pleased  to  cntertniii  of  us  ;  but  it  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  incrcaaing  our  resentments.  It  is  impossible  wc  should 
think  of  subiiii^ion  to  a  government  tliat  han,  with  the  most  wanton 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  burned  our  defeneeless  towns  in  the  midst  of 
winter ;  excited  the  tiavages  to  massacre  our  (peaceful)  farmers,  and 
our  slaves  to  murder  their  masters ;  and  is  even  now  *  bringing  foreign 
mercenaries  to  deluge  our  settlements  with  blood.  Thette  atrocious 
in  juries  have  e^d'n^MuAei/ every  spark  of  affection  for  that  parent  coun< 
try  we  once  held  so  dear  ;  but,  were  it  possible  for  U4  to  forget  and 
forgive  them,  it  is  not  |>ossible  for  tfou  (I  moan  the  British  nation)  to 
forgive  tlie  petiple  you  hate  so  heavily  injured.  You  can  never  cod- 
lide  again  in  tlioee  as  fullow-auliJeciB,  and  permit  them  to  enjoy  equal 
frendoui,  to  whom  you  know  you  have  given  such  just  causes  of  lasting 
enmity:  and  this  must  impel  yon,  were  we  again  tinder  your  govern- 
ment, to  endeavour  the  breitking  of  our  spirit  by  the  severest  tyranny, 
and  obetruciiiig.  by  every  means  in  your  power,  our  growing  strength 
ftnd  proBperily, 

"  Itul  your  Lordship  mentions  '  the  King's  paternal  solicitude  for 
[iroraotinff  the  eslablialmient  of  lasting  jieace  and   union  with  Iho 
C'oUinies.     If  by  peace  is  here  meant,  a  peace  to  be  entered  into  by 
distinct  Btntes,  now  at  war  ;  and  his  Kl^esty  has  given  your  I.ardahip 
powers  to  treat  with  us  of  such  a  peace  ;  1  may  venture  to  say,  though 
withont  authority,  that  I  think  n  treaty  for  that  purpose  not  quite  im- 
practicable bofure  we  enter  into  foreign  alliances.    But  I  am  persuaded 
.  you  luire  no  such  powers.     Your  nation,  though,  by  punishing  those 
American  frovemors  who  have  fomented  the  discord,  rebuilding  our 
'   burnt  towns,  and  repiuring  as  far  as  possible  the  mischiefs  done  ue, 
the  might  recover  a  great  share  of  onr  regard,  and  the  greatest  share 
of  our  growing  commerce,  with  all  the  advantages  of  that  additional 
■treii;;th  to  be  derived  from  a  friendship  with  us  ;  yet  I  know  too  well 
'   her  bounding  pride  and  deficient  wisdom,  to  believe  she  will  ever  take 
sBch  saliilnry  measures,      tier  fondncwt  for  comiuest  as  a  wnrliko 
I  nation ;  hi-r  lust  of  dominion  ait  an  ambitious  one ;  and  her  thirNt  for  a 
I  gainful  mono^firly  aflacommereiHlone(noneof  them  l^itimate  causes 
I   of  war),  will  join  to  bide  from  her  eyes  every  view  of  her  true  interest, 
and  continually  goad  her  on  in  those  ruinous  distant  expeditions,  so 
destructive  Imth  of  lives  and  of  treasure,  that  they  must  prove  as  per- 
nicious to  her  in  the  end,  as  the  Croisades  formerly  were  to  most  of 
the  nations  of  I'iurope. 

"  I  Iwvo  not  the  vanity,  my  Lord,  to  think  of  intimidating,  br  thoa 
predicting  the  eflects  of  this  war;  fur  I  know  it  will  in  England  have 
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the  fate  of  all  my  former  predictions  —  not  to  be  believed  till  the 
event  shall  verify  it. 

"  Long  did  I  cndeavoar,  with  unfeigned  and  unwearied  zeal,  to  pre- 
serve from  breaking  that  fine  and  noble  porcelain  vase  —  the  British 
empire ;  for  I  knew  that,  being  once  broken,  the  separate  parts  could 
not  retain  even  their  share  of  the  strength  and  value  that  existed  in 
the  whole ;  and  that  a  perfect  re-union  of  those  parts  could  scarce  ever 
be  hoped  for.  Your  Lordship  may  possibly  remember  the  tears  of  joy 
that  wetted  my  check,  when,  at  your  good  sister's  in  London,  you  once 
gave  me  expectations  that  a  reconciliation  might  soon  take  place.  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  find  these  expectations  disappointed,  and  to  be 
treated  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief  I  was  labouring  to  prevent.  My 
consolation  under  that  groundless  and  malevolent  treatment  was,  that 
I  retained  the  friendship  of  many  wise  and  good  men  in  that  country ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  some  share  in  the  regaxd  of  Lord  Howe. 

*'  The  well-founded  esteem,  and,  permit  me  to  say,  affection,  which 
I  shall  always  have  for  your  Lordship,  make  it  painful  to  me  to  see 
you  engaged  in  conducting  a  war,  the  great  ground  of  which  (as  de- 
scribed in  your  letter)  is  *  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  American 
tritde  from  passing  into  foreign  channels.'  To  me  it  seems,  that  neither 
the  obtaining  or  retaining  any  trade,  how  valuable  soever,  is  an  object 
for  which  men  may  justly  spill  each  other's  blood  ;  that  the  true  and 
sure  means  of  extending  and  securing  commerce  are  the  goodness  and 
cheapness  of  commodities  ;  and  that  the  profits  of  no  trade  can  ever 
be  equal  to  the  expense  of  compelling  it,  and  holding  it  by  fleets  and 
armies.  I  consider  this  war  against  us,  therefore,  as  both  unjust  and 
unwise,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  cool  and  dispassionate  posterity  will 
condemn  to  infamy  those  who  advised  it ;  and  that  even  success  will 
not  save  from  some  degree  of  dishonour,  those  who  have  voluntarily 
engaged  to  conduct  it. 

"  I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither  was  the  hope  of  being 
instrumental  in  a  reconciliation  ;  and  I  believe,  when  you  find  that  to 
be  impossible,  on  any  terms  given  you  to  propose,  you  will  then  relin- 
quish so  odious  a  command,  and  return  to  a  more  honourable  private 
station. 

"  With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  fee."— vol.  iii.  p.  367—371. 

None  of  Dr.  Franklin's  political  writings,  during  the 
nine  years  when  he  resided  as  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  France,  have  yet  been  made  public.  Some  of  them, 
we  should  imagine,  must  be  highly  interesting. 

Of  the  merit  of  this  author  as  a  political  economist,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  say  something,  in  the  ge- 
neral remarks  which  we  made  on  the  character  of  his 
genius ;  and  we  cannot  now  spare  time  to  go  much  into 
particulars.  He  is  perfectly  sound  upon  many  important 
and   practical  points; — upon  the   corn-trade,  and   the 
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theory  of  money,  for  instance ;  and  also  upon  the  more 
general  doctrines,  as  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and 
the  principle  of  population.  In  the  more  elementary 
and  abstract  parts  of  the  science,  however,  his  views 
seem  to  have  oeen  less  just  and  luminous.  He  is  not 
very  consistent  or  profound  in  what  he  says  of  the 
eflFects  of  luxury ;  and  seems  to  have  gone  headlong 
into  the  radical  error  of  the  Economiates,  when  he  main- 
tains, that  all  that  is  done  by  manufacture,  is  to  embody 
the  value  of  the  manufacturer's  subsistence  in  bis  work, 
and  that  agriculture  is  the  only  source  from  wliich  a 
real  increase  of  wealth  can  be  derived.  Another  fa- 
vourite position  is,  that  all  commerce  is  cheating,  where 
a  commodity,  produced  by  a  certain  quantity  of  labour, 
is  exchanged  for  another,  on  which  more  labour  has 
been  expended;  and  that  the  only /«(>  price  of  any 
thing,  is  some  other  thing  requiring  the  same  exertion 
to  bring  it  to  market.  This  is  evidently  a  very  narrow 
and  erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of  commerce.  The 
fair  price  to  the  purchaser  is,  whatever  he  deliberately 
chooses  to  give,  rather  than  go  without  the  commo- 
dity;— it  is  no  matter  to  him,  whether  the  seller  be- 
stowed much  or  little  labour  upon  it,  or  whether  it  came 
into  his  possession  without  any  labour  at  all ; — whether 
it  be  a  diamond,  which  he  picked  up,  or  a  picture,  at 
which  he  had  been  working  for  years.  The  commodity 
is  not  valued  by  the  purchaser,  on  account  of  the 
labour  which  is  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  it,  but 
solely  on  account  of  certain  qualities,  which  he  finds 
convenient  or  agreeable :  he  compares  the  convenience 
and  delight  which  he  expects  to  derive  from  this  olyect, 
with  the  convenience  and  delight  which  is  afforded  by 
the  things  asked  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  if  he  find  the 
former  preponderate,  he  consents  to  the  exchange,  and 
makes  n  beneficial  bargain. 

Wc  have  stated  the  case  in  the  name  of  a  purchaser, 
because,  in  barter,  both  parties  are  truly  purchasers, 
and  act  upon  the  same  principles;  and  it  is  easy  to 
show,  that  all  commerce  resolves  itself,  ultimately,  into 
barter.     There  can  be  no  unfairness  in  trade,  except 
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where  there  is  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  seller, 
either  of  the  defects  of  the  commodity,  or  of  the  fact 
that  the  purchaser  may  be  supplied  with  it  at  a  cheaper 
Ts,te  by  another.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact^  but  not  of  mo- 
rcdityy  that  the  price  of  most  commodities  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  labour  employed  in  producing  them.  — 
If  they  are  capable  of  being  produced  in  unlimited 
quantities,  the  competition  of  the  producers  will  sink 
the  price  very  nearly  to  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
this  labour ;  and  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  pro- 
duction, without  repaying  that  labour,  will  prevent  it 
from  sinking  lower.  The  doctrine  does  not  apply  at  all, 
to  cases  where  the  materials,  or  the  skill  necessary  to 
work  them  up,  are  scarce  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
The  author's  speculations  on  the  effects  of  paper-money, 
seem  also  to  be  superficial  and  inaccurate.  Statistics 
had  not  been  carefully  studied  in  the  days  of  his  ac- 
tivity ;  and,  accordingly,  we  meet  with  a  good  deal  of 
loose  assumption,  and  sweeping  calculation  in  his  writ- 
ings. Yet  he  had  a  genius  for  exact  observation,  and 
complicated  detail;  and  probably  wanted  nothing  but 
leisure,  to  have  made  very  great  advances  in  this  branch 
of  economy. 

As  a  writer  on  morality  and  general  literature,  the 
merits  of  Dr.  Franklin  cannot  be  estimated  proixjrly, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiarities  that 
have  been  already  alluded  to  in  his  early  history  and 
situation.  He  never  had  the  benefit  of  any  academical 
instruction,  nor  of  the  society  of  men  of  letters; — his 
style  was  formed  entirely  by  his  own  judgment  and  oc- 
casional reading;  and  most  of  his  moral  pieces  were 
written  while  he  was  a  tradesman,  addressing  himself 
to  the  tradesmen  of  his  native  city»  We  cannot  expect, 
therefore,  either  that  he  should  write  with  extraordinary 
elegance  or  grace ;  or  that  he  should  treat  of  the  ac- 
complishments, follies,  and  occupations  of  polite  life. 
He  had  no  great  occasion,  as  a  moralist,  to  expose  the 
guilt  and  the  folly  of  gaming  or  seduction  ;  or  to  point 
a  poignant  and  playful  ridicule  against  the  lighter  im- 
moralities of  fashionable  life.  To  the  mechanics  and 
traders  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  such  warnings  were 
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altogether  unnecessary;  and  he  endeavoured,  therefore, 
with  more  appropriate  eloquence,  to  impress  upon  them 
the  importance  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  economy,  and 
to  direct  their  wise  and  humble  ambition  to  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  knowledge  and  honourable  independence. 
That  morality,  after  all,  is  certainly  the  most  valuable, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind;  and  that  eloquence  the  most  me- 
ritorious, that  is  calculated  to  convince  and  persuade 
the  multitude  to  virtue.  Nothing  can  be  more  per- 
fectly and  beautifully  adapted  to  its  object,  than  most 
of  Dr.  Franklin's  compositions  of  this  sort.  The  tone 
of  fiimiliarity,  of  good-will,  and  homely  jocularity — 
the  plain  and  pointed  illustrations — the  short  sentences, 
made  up  of  short  words — and  the  strong  sense,  clear 
information,  and  obvious  conviction  of  the  author  him- 
self, make  most  of  his  moral  exhortations  perfect  models 
of  popular  eloquence;  and  afford  the  finest  specimens  of 
a  style  which  has  been  but  too  little  cultivated  in  a 
country  which  numbers  perhaps  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  readers  among  its  tradesmen  and  artificera. 

In  \vritings  which  possess  such  solid  and  unusual 
merit,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  tliat  the  fastidious 
eye  of  a  critic  can  discover  many  blemishes.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  vulgarity  in  the  practical  writings  of 
J>r.  Franklhi ;  and  more  vulgarity  than  was  any  way 
necessary  for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  There  is  some- 
thing childish,  too,  in  some  of  his  attempts  at  pleasantry ; 
his  story  of  the  Whistle,  and  his  Parisian  letter,  announ- 
cing the  discovery  that  the  sun  gives  light  as  soon  as  he 
rises,  are  instances  of  this.  The  soliloquy  of  an  Kphe- 
meris,  however,  is  much  better ;  and  both  it,  and  the 
Dialogue  with  the  Gout,  are  executed  with  the  lightness 
and  spirit  of  genuine  French  comjjositions.  The  Si>cecli 
in  the  Divan  of  Algiers,  composed  as  a  jjurody  on  those 
of  the  defenders  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  scriptural 
pirable  a^inst  persecution,  are  inimitable;  —  they  have 
all  the  pomt  and  facility  of  the  fine  pleasantries  of  Swift 
and  Arbuthnot,  with  something  more  of  directness  and 
apparent  sincerity. 
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The  style  of  his  letters,  in  general,  is  excellent.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  great  simplicity  of  language, 
admirable  good  sense  and  ingenuity,  and  an  amiable  and 
inoffensive  cheerfulness,  that  is  never  overclouded  or 
eclipsed.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  writings  that 
are  published  for  the  first  time,  in  the  present  edition, 
are  four  letters  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr.  Whatley, 
written  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  and  expressive 
of  all  that  unbroken  gaiety,  philanthropy,  and  activity, 
which  distinguish  the  compositions  of  his  earlier  years. 
We  give  with  pleasure  the  following  extracts. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  saying  of  Alphonsus,  which  you 
allude  to  as  a  sanctification  of  your  rigidity,  in  refusing  to  allow  me 
the  plea  of  old  age  as  an  excuse  for  my  want  of  exactitude  in  corre- 
spondence. TVhat  was  that  saying? — You  do  not,  it  seems,  feel  any 
occasion  for  such  an  excuse,  though  you  are,  as  you  say,  rising  75, 
but  I  am  arising  (perhaps  more  properly  falling)  80  —  and  I  leave  the 
excuse  with  you  till  you  arrive  at  that  age ;  perhaps  you  may  then  be 
more  sensible  of  its  validity,  and  see  fit  to  use  it  for  yourself. 

**  I  must  agree  with  you  that  the  gout  is  bad,  and  that  the  stone 
is  worse.  I  am  happy  in  not  having  them  both  together ;  and  I  join 
in  your  prayer  that  you  may  live  till  you  die  without  either.  But  I 
doubt  the  author  of  the  epitaph  you  sent  me  is  a  little  mistaken,  when, 
speaking  of  the  worlds  he  says,  that 

*  he  ne'er  car'd  a  pin 

What  they  said  or  may  say  of  the  mortal  within.' 

"  It  is  so  natural  to  wish  to  be  well  spoken  of,  whether  alive  or  dead, 
that  I  imagine  he  could  not  be  quite  exempt  from  that  desire ;  and 
that  at  least  he  wished  to  be  thought  a  wit,  or  he  would  not  have  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  writing  so  good  an  epitaph  to  leave  behind  him." 
— "You  see  I  have  some  reason  to  wish  that  in  a  future  state  I  may  not 
only  be  as  well  as  I  was,  but  a  little  better.  And  I  hope  it :  for  I,  too, 
with  your  poet,  trust  in  God.  And  when  I  observe  that  there  is  great 
frugality  as  well  as  wisdom  in  his  works,  since  he  has  been  evidently 
sparing  both  of  labour  and  materials ;  for,  by  the  various  wonderful 
inventions  of  propagation,  he  has  provided  for  the  continual  peopling 
his  world  with  plants  and  animals,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  re- 
peated new  creations ;  and  by  the  natural  reduction  of  compound  sub- 
stances to  their  original  elements,  capable  of  being  employed  in  new 
compositions,  he  has  prevented  the  necessity  of  creating  new  matter ; 
for  that  the  earth,  water,  air,  and  perhaps  fire,  which  being  com- 
pounded, form  wood,  do,  when  the  wood  is  dissolved,  return,  and  again 
become  air,  earth,  fire  and  water ;  —  I  say,  that  when  I  see  nothing 
annihilated,  and  not  even  a  drop  of  water  wasted,  1  cannot  suspect  the 
annihilation  of  souls ;  or  believe  that  he  will  suffer  the  daily  waste  of 
millions  of  minds  ready  made  that  now  exist,  and  put  himself  to  the 
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coDtiniul  troable  of  making  new  ones.  Thus  finding  myself  to  exist 
in  the  world,  I  believe  I  shall  in  some  shape  or  other  always  exist. 
And  with  all  the  inconvenieDces  human  life  is  liable  to,  I  shall  not 
object  to  a  new  edition  of  mine  ;  hoping,  however,  that  the  errata  of 
the  last  may  be  corrected." — toI.  iii.'p.  546 — 548. 

"  Oar  constitution  seems  not  to  be  well  understood  with  you.  If 
the  congress  were  a  permanent  body,  (here  would  be  more  reason  in 
being  jealous  of  giving  it  powers.  But  its  members  are  chosen  an- 
nually, and  cannot  be  chosen  more  than  three  years  successively,  nor 
more  than  three  years  in  seven  ;  and  any  of  them  may  be  recalled  at 
any  time,  whenever  their  constituents  shall  be  dissatisfied  witli  their 
conduct  They  are  of  the  people,  and  return  again  to  mix  with  the 
people,  having  no  more  durable  pre-eminence  than  the  different  grains 
of  sand  in  an  hour-glass.  Such  an  assembly  cannot  easily  become 
dangerous  to  liberty.  They  are  tlie  servants  of  the  people,  sent  to- 
gether to  do  the  people's  business,  and  promote  the  public  welfare ; 
their  powers  must  be  sufficient,  or  their  iluties  cannot  be  performed. 
They  have  no  profitable  sppointmcnta,  but  a  mere  payment  of  daily 
wages,  such  as  are  scarcely  equivalent  to  their  expenses ;  so  that, 
having  no  cliancc  of  great  places  and  enormous  salaries  or  pensions,  as 
in  some  countries,  there  is  no  intriguing  or  bribing  for  elections.  I 
wish  old  England  were  as  happy  in  its  government,  but  I  do  not  see 
it.  Your  people,  however,  think  their  constitution  the  best  in  the 
world  and  afiect  to  despise  ours.  It  is  comfortable  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  one's  self,  and  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  us  ;  to  think 
one's  own  religion,  king,  and  wife,  the  best  of  all  possible  wives,  kings, 
and  religions.  I  remember  three  Grecnlandcrs,  who  had  travelled  two 
years  in  Europe,  under  the  care  of  some  ftloravian  missionaries,  and 
had  visited  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  England  :  when  I  asked 
them  at  Philadelphia  (when  they  were  in  their  way  home)  whether, 
now  they  liad  seen  how  much  more  commodiuusly  the  white  people 
lived  by  the  help  of  the  arts,  tliey  would  not  choose  to  remain  among 
us — their  answer  was,  that  they  were  pleased  with  having  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  many  fine  things,  but  they  chose  to  live  in  their  own 
eoMntry :  which  country,  by  the  way,  consisted  of  rock  only;  for  the 
Moravians  were  obliged  to  carry  earth  in  their  ship  from  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  there  a  cabbage  garden  ! " — vol.  iii.  p.  550, 551. 

"  You  are  now  76,  and  I  am  82.  You  tread  fa^it  upon  my  heels ! 
but,  though  you  have  more  strength  and  spirit,  you  csnnot  come  up 
with  me  till  I  stop,  which  must  now  bo  soon  ;  for  I  am  grown  so  old 
OS  to  have  burietl  most  of  the  friends  of  my  youtli ;  and  I  now  often 
hear  persons,  whom  I  knew  when  children,  called  old  Air.  such  a  one, 
to  distinguish  theiu  from  their  sons,  now  men  grown  and  in  business; 
BO  that,  t^  living  twelve  ycsrs  beyond  Dnvid'e  period,  I  seem  to  have 
intruded  myself  into  the  company  of  posterity,  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  abed  and  asleep.  Yet,  had  I  gone  at  TO,  it  would  have  cut  off 
twelve  of  the  most  active  years  of  my  life,  employed,  too,  in  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance;  but  whether  I  have  been  doing  good  or  mis* 
chief,  is  for  time  to  discover.  I  only  know  that  I  intended  well,  and 
I  hope  bU  will  end  well. 
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*'  Be  so  good  as  to  present  mj  affectionate  respects  to  Dr.  Bowlej. 
I  am  under  great  obligations  to  him,  and  shall  write  to  him  shortly. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  hear  that  mj  malady  does  not  grow 
sensibly  worse,  and  that  is  a  great  point ;  for  it  has  always  been  so 
tolerable,  as  not  to  prevent  my  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  society,  and 
being  cheerful  in  conversation.  I  owe  this  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
good  counsels." — ^voL  iii.  p.  555,  556. 

"  Your  eyes  must  continue  very  good,  since  you  are  able  to  write 
so  small  a  hand  without  spectacles.  I  cannot  distinguish  a  letter  even 
of  large  print ;  but  am  happy  in  the  invention  of  double  spectacles, 
which,  serving  for  distant  objects  as  well  as  near  ones,  make  my  eyes 
as  useful  to  me  as  ever  they  were.  If  all  the  other  defects  and  in- 
firmities of  old  age  could  be  as  easily  and  cheaply  remedied,  it  would 
be  worth  while,  my  friend,  to  live  a  good  deal  longer.  But  I  look 
upon  death  to  be  as  necessary  to  our  constitutions  as  sleep.  We 
shall  rise  refreshed  in  the  morning. — Adieu,  and  believe  me  ever,'* 
&C. — vol.  iii.  p.  544,  545. 

There  is  something  extremely  amiable  in  old  age,  when 
thus  exhibited  >vithout  querulousness,  discontent,  or 
impatience,  and  free,  at  the  same  time,  from  any  affected 
or  unbecoming  levity.  We  think  there  must  be  many 
more  of  Dr.  Franklin's  letters  in  existence,  than  have  yet 
been  given  to  the  public  :  and  from  the  tone  and  tenour 
of  those  which  we  have  seen,  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
would  be  read  with  general  avidity  and  improvement. 

His  account  of  his  own  life,  down  to  the  year  1730, 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public  since  1790.  It  is 
written  with  great  simplicity  and  liveliness,  though  it 
contains  too  many  trifling  details  and  anecdotes  of  obscure 
individuals.  It  aflfbrds  however  a  striking  example  of  the 
irresistible  force  with  which  talents  and  industry  bear 
upwards  in  society;  as  well  as  an  impressive  illustration 
of  the  substantial  wisdom  and  good  policy  of  invariable 
integrity  and  candour.  We  should  think  it  a  very  useful 
reading  for  all  young  persons  of  unconfirmed  principles, 
who  have  their  fortunes  to  make  or  to  mend  in  the 
world. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  look  upon  the  life  and  writings 
of  Dr.  Franklin  as  aflbrding  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
incalculable  value  of  a  sound  and  well  directed  under- 
standing ;  and  of  the  comparative  uselessness  of  learning 
and  laborious  accomplishments.  Without  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  scholar  or  a  man  of 
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science,  he  has  extended  the  bounds  of  human  know- 
ledge on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  scholars  and  men 
of  ecience  had  previously  investigated  without  success  ; 
and  has  only  been  found  deficient  in  those  studies  which 
the  learned  have  generally  turned  from  in  disdain.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  say  any  thing  in  disparage- 
ment of  scholarship  and  science ;  but  the  value  of  these 
instruments  is  apt  to  be  over-rated  by  their  possessors ; 
and  it  is  a  wholesome  mortification,  to  show  them  that 
the  work  may  be  done  without  them.  We  have  long 
known  that  their  employment  does  not  insure  its 
success. 
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(Sept.  1816.) 

The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patricks, 
Dublin.  Containing  Additional  Letters^  Tracts^  and  Poems 
not  hitherto  published.  With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor y  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  19  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh: 
1815. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  world  of  letters,  in  our  days,  is  that  by  which 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  have  been  gradually 
brought  down  from  the  supremacy  which  they  had  en- 
joyed, without  competition,  for  the  best  part  of  a  cen- 
tury. When  we  were  at  our  studies,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  we  can  perfectly  remember  that  every  young 
man  was  set  to  read  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  as  re- 
gularly as  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  All  who  had  any 
tincture  of  letters  were  familiar  with  their  writings  and 
their  history ;  allusions  to  them  abounded  in  all  popular 
discourses  and  all  ambitious  conversation ;  and  they  and 
their  contemporaries  were  universally  acknowledged  as 
our  great  models  of  excellence,  and  placed  without  chal- 
lenge at  the  head  of  our  national  literature.  New  books, 
even  when  allowed  to  have  merit,  were  never  thought 
of  as  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  but  were  gene- 
rally read  and  forgotten,  and  passed  away  like  the  tran- 
sitory meteors  of  a  lower  sky ;  while  they  remained  in 
their  brightness,  and  were  supposed  to  shine  with  a  fixed 
and  unalterable  glory. 

All  this,  however,  we  take  it,  is  now  pretty  well 
altered ;  and  in  so  far  as  persons  of  our  antiquity  can 
judge  oiF  the  training  and  habits  of  the  rising  generation, 
those  celebrated  writers  no  longer  form  the  manual  of 
our  studious  youth,  or  enter  necessarily  into  the  institu- 
tion of  a  liberal  education.  Their  names,  indeed,  are 
still  familiar  to  our  ears ;  but  their  writings  no  lonsrer 
solict  our  habitual  notice,  and  their  subjects  begin 
already  to  fade  from  our  recollection.     Their  high  pri- 
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vileges  and  proud  distinctions,  at  any  rate,  have  evidentlj 
passed  into  other  hands.  It  is  no  longer  to  them  that 
the  ambitious  look  up  with  envy,  or  the  humble  with 
admiration  ;  nor  is  it  in  their  pages  that  the  pretenders 
to  wit  and  eloquence  now  search  for  allusions  that  are 
sure  to  captivate,  and  illustrations  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. In  this  decay  of  their  reputation  they  have  few 
advocates,  and  no  imitators  :  and  from  a  comparison  of 
many  observations,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertained, 
that  they  are  declined  considerably  from  "the  high  me- 
ridian of  their  glory,"  and  may  Jairly  be  apprehended 
to  be  "  hastening  to  their  setting."  Neither  is  it  time 
alone  that  has  wrought  this  obscuration ;  for  the  fame 
of  Shakespeare  still  shines  in  undecaying  brightness ; 
and  that  of  Bacon  has  been  steadily  advancing  and  ga- 
thering new  honours  during  the  whole  period  which  has 
witnessed  the  rise  and  decline  of  his  less  vigorous  sue- 


There  are  but  two  possible  solutions  for  phenomena 
of  this  sort.  Our  taste  has  either  degenerated  —  or  its 
old  models  have  been  fairly  surpassed ;  and  we  have 
ceased  to  admire  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  only 
because  they  are  too  good  for  us —  or  because  they  are 
not  good  enough.  Now,  we  confess  we  are  no  believers 
in  the  absolute  and  permanent  corruption  of  national 
taste  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  is,  of  all  facul- 
ties, that  which  is  most  sure  to  advance  and  improve 
with  time  and  experience;  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  those  great  physical  or  ix)litical  disasters  which  have 
given  a  check  to  civilization  itself,  there  has  always  been 
a  sensible  progress  in  this  particidar;  and  that  the  ge- 
neral taste  of  every  successive  generation  is  better  than 
that  of  its  predecessors.  There  are  little  capricious  fluc- 
tuations, no  doubt,  and  fits  of  foolish  admiration  or  fas* 
tidiousness,  which  cannot  be  so  easily  accounted  for :  but 
the  great  movements  are  all  progressive:  and  though 
the  progress  consists  at  one  time  in  withholding  tolera- 
tion from  gross  faults,  and  at  another  in  giving  their 
high  prerogative  to  great  beauties,  this  alternation  has 
no  tendency  to  obstruct  the  general  advance ;  but,  on 
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the  contrar}',  is  the  best  and  the  safest  course  in  which 
it  can  be  conducted. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  writers  who  adorned 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  have  been  eclipsed  by 
those  of  our  own  time;  and  that  they  have  no  chance  of 
ever  regaining  the  supremacy  in  which  they  have  thus 
been  supplanted.  There  is  not,  however,  in  our  judg- 
ment, any  thing  very  stupendous  in  this  triumph  of  our 
contemporaries ;  and  the  greater  wonder  with  us,  is, 
that  it  was  so  long  delayed,  and  left  for  them  to  achieve. 
For  the  truth  is,  that  the  writers  of  the  former  age  had 
not  a  great  deal  more  than  their  judgment  and  industry 
to  stand  on  ;  and  were  always  much  more  remarkable 
for  the  fe\vness  of  their  faults  than  the  greatness  of  their 
beauties.  Their  laurels  were  won  much  more  by  good 
conduct  and  discipline,  than  by  enterprising  boldness  or 
native  force ;  —nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  any  very  great 
merit  in  those  who  had  so  little  of  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  to  have  steered  clear  of  the  dangers  to  which 
that  inspiration  is  liable.  Speaking  generally  of  that 
generation  of  authors,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  poets,  they 
had  no  force  or  greatness  of  fancy— no  pathos,  and  no 
enthusiasm; — and,  as  philosophers,  no  comprehensive- 
ness, depth,  or  originality.  They  are  sagacious,  no 
doubt,  neat,  clear,  and  reasonable ;  but  for  the  most  part 
cold,  timid,  and  superficial.  They  never  meddle  vdih 
the  great  scenes  of  nature,  or  the  great  passions  of  man ; 
but  content  themselves  with  just  and  sarcastic  represent- 
ations of  city  life,  and  of  the  paltry  passions  and  meaner 
vices  that  are  bred  in  that  lower  element.  Their  chief 
care  is  to  avoid  being  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  witty, 
and  above  all  to  eschew  the  ridicule  of  excessive  sen- 
sibility or  enthusiasm — to  be  at  once  ^vitty  and  rational 
themselves,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible;  but  to 
give  their  countenance  to  no  wisdom,  no  fancy,  and 
no  morality,  w^hich  passes  the  standards  current  in 
good  company.  —  Their  inspiration,  accordingly,  is  little 
more  than  a  sprightly  sort  of  good  sense ;  and  they  have 
scarcely  any  invention  but  what  is  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  derision  and  satire.     Little  gleams  of  plea- 
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santrv,  and  sparkles  of  wit,  glitter  through  their  com- 
positions; but  no  glow  of  feeling — no  blaze  of  imagina- 
tion—  no  flashes  of  genius,  ever  irradiate  their  substance. 
They  never  pass  beyond  "  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  or 
deal  in  any  thing  that  can  either  lift  us  above  our  vulgar 
nature,  or  ennoble  its  reality.  With  these  accomplish- 
ments, they  may  pass  well  enougli  for  sensible  and 
polite  writers,  —  but  scarcely  for  men  of  genius;  and  it 
is  certainly  far  more  surprising,  that  persons  of  this  de- 
scription should  have  maintained  themselves,  for  near  a 
centurj-,  at  tlie  head  of  the  literature  of  a  country  that 
liad  previoiisly  produced  a  Shakespeare,  a  Spenser,  a 
Bacon,  and  a  Taylor,  than  tliat,  towards  the  end  of  that 
long  period,  doubts  should  have  arisen  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  tlie  title  by  which  they  laid  claim  to  that  high 
station.  lioth  parts  of  the  phenomenon,  however,  we 
dare  say,  hud  causes  which  better  expounders  might 
explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world.  We  see 
them  but  imperfectly,  and  have  room  only  for  an  im- 
perfect sketch  of  wlmt  we  sec. 

Our  first  liteniture  consisted  of  saintly  legends,  and 
romances  of  chivalry, — though  Chaucer  gave  it  a  more 
national  and  popular  character,  by  his  original  descrip- 
tions of  external  nature,  and  tlie  familiarity  and  gwety 
of  his  social  humour.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  re- 
ceived a  copious  infusion  of  classical  images  and  ideas : 
but  itwns  still  intrinsically  romantic — serious — and  even 
somewhat  lofty  and  enthusiastic.  Authors  were  then  so 
few  in  number,  that  they  were  looked  upon  with  a  sort 
of  veneration,  and  considered  as  a  kind  of  inspired  per- 
sons;— at  least  they  were  not  yet  so  numerous,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  abuse  each  other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share 
of  distinction  for  themselves  ; — and  they  neither  affected 
a  tone  of  derision  in  their  writings,  nor  wrote  in  fear  of 
derision  from  others.  They  were  filled  with  their  sub- 
jecti!,  and  dealt  with  them  fearlessly  in  their  own  way; 
and  tlie  stamp  of  originalitj',  force,  and  freedom,  is  con- 
sequently upon  almost  all  their  productions.  In  the 
reign  of  James  1.,  our  literature,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, touching  rather  the  form  than  the  substance  of  its 
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merits,  appears  to  us  to  have  reached  the  greatest  per- 
fection to  which  it  has  yet  attained ;  though  it  would 
probably  have  advanced  still  farther  in  the  succeeding 
reign^  had  not  the  great  national  dissensions  which  then 
arose,  turned  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  people  into 
other  channels  —  first,  to  the  assertion  of  their  civil 
rights,  and  afterwards  to  the  discussion  of  their  religious 
interests.  The  graces  of  literature  suflfered  of  course  in 
those  fierce  contentions ;  and  a  deeper  shade  of  austerity 
was  thrown  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  the  nation. 
Her  genius,  however,  though  less  captivating  and  adorned 
than  in  the  happier  days  which  preceded,  was  still 
active,  fruitful,  and  commanding ;  and  the  period  of  the 
civil  wars,  besides  the  mighty  minds  that  guided  the 
public  councils,  and  were  absorbed  in  public  cares,  pro- 
duced the  giant  powers  of  Taylor,  and  Hobbes,  and 
Barrow — the  muse  of  Milton  —  the  learning  of  Coke 
—  and  the  ingenuity  of  Cowley. 

The  Restoration  introduced  a  French  court  —  under 

■ 

circumstances  more  favourable  for  the  effectual  exercise 
of  court  influence  than  ever  before  existed  in  England : 
but  this  of  itself  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  change  in  our  literature  which 
ensued.  It  was  seconded  by  causes  of  far  more  general 
operation.  The  Restoration  was  undoubtedly  a  popular 
act ; — and,  indefensible  as  the  conduct  of  the  army  and 
the  civil  leaders  was  on  that  occasion,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  severities  of  Cromwell,  and  the  ex- 
travagancies of  the  sectaries,  had  made  republican  pro- 
fessions hateful,  and  religious  ardour  ridiculous,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  people.  All  the  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  preceding  period,  however,  had  in- 
clined to  the  party  that  was  now  overthrown ;  and  their 
writings  had  not  merely  been  accommodated  to  the 
character  of  the  government  under  which  they  were 
produced,  but  were  deeply  imbued  with  its  obnoxious 
principles,  which  were  those  of  their  respective  authors. 
When  the  restraints  of  authority  were  taken  ofi^,  there- 
fore, and  it  became  profitable,  as  well  as  popular,  to 
discredit  the  fallen  party,  it  was  natural  that  the  leading 
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authors  should  affect  a  style  of  levity  and  derision,  as 
most  opposite  to  that  of  tiieir  opponents,  and  best  cal- 
culated for  the  pui-poses  they  had  in  view.  The  nation, 
too,  was  now  for  the  first  time  essentially  divided  in 
point  of  character  and  principle,  and  a  much  greater 
proportion  were  capable  Ixith  of  writing  in  sujiport  of 
their  own  notions,  and  of  being  influenced  by  what  was 
written.  Add  to  all  this,  that  tliei-e  were  real  and  serious 
defects  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  former  generation ; 
and  that  the  grace,  and  brevity,  and  vivacity  of  that 
gayer  manner  which  was  now  introduced  from  France, 
were  not  only  good  and  captivating  in  themselves,  but 
had  then  all  the  charms  of  novelty  and  of  contrast ;  and 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  bow  it  came  to 
supplant  that  which  had  been  established  of  old  in  the 
country,  —  and  that  so  suddenly,  that  tlie  same  genera- 
tion, among  whom  Milton  had  been  formed  to  the  severe 
sanctity  of  wisdom  and  the  noble  independence  of  genius, 
lavished  its  loudest  applauses  on  the  obscenity  and  ser- 
vility of  such  writers  as  Rochester  and  Wycberly. 

This  change,  however,  like  all  sudden  changes,  was 
too  fierce  and  violent  to  be  long  maintained  at  the  same 
pitch ;  and  when  the  wits  and  profligates  of  King 
Charles  had  sufficiently  insulted  the  seriousness  ana 
virtue  of  their  predecessors,  there  would  probably  iiave 
been  a  revulsion  towards  the  accustomed  taste  of  the 
nation,  liad  not  the  party  of  the  innovators  been  rein- 
forced by  champions  of  more  temperance  and  judgment. 
The  result  seemed  at  one  time  suspended  on  the  will  of 
Dryden — in  whose  individual  person  the  genius  of  the 
English  and  of  the  French  scliool  of  literature  may  be 
said  to  have  maintained  a  protracle<l  struggle.  But  the 
evil  principle  prevailed !  Carried  by  the  original  \>eut 
of  his  genius,  and  his  familiarity  with  our  older  models, 
to  tli«  cultivation  of  our  native  style,  to  wliich  he  might 
have  imparted  more  steadiness  and  correctness — for  iu 
force  and  in  sweetness  it  was  idready  matchless  —  he 
vra»  unluckily  seduced  by  the  attractions  of  fashion,  and 
the  dazzling  of  the  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetoric  in  which  it 
I  delighted,  to  leud  his  powerful  aid  to  the  new  corruptions 
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and  refinements ;  and  in  fact,  to  prostitute  his  great  gifts 
to  the  purposes  of  party  rage  or  licentious  ribaldr}^ 

The  sobriety  of  the  succeeding  reigns  allayed  this 
fever  of  profanity ;  but  no  genius  arose  sufficiently 
powerful  to  break  the  spell  that  still  withheld  us  from 
the  use  of  our  own  peculiar  gifts  and  Acuities.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  unfortunate  ambition  of  the  next 
generation  of  authors,  to  improve  and  perfect  the  new 
style,  rather  than  to  return  to  the  old  one ; — and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  did  improve  it.  They  corrected  its 
gross  indecency — increased  its  precision  and  correctness 
— made  its  pleasantry  and  sarcasm  more  polished  and 
elegant — and  spread  through  the  whole  of  its  irony,  its 
narration,  and  its  reflection,  a  tone  of  clear  and  con- 
densed good  sense,  which  recommended  itself  to  all  who 
had,  and  all  who  had  not  any  relish  for  higher  beauties. 

This  is  the  praise  of  Queen  Anne's  wits — and  to  this 
praise  they  are  justly  entitled.  This  was  left  for  them 
to  do,  and  they  did  it  well.  They  were  invited  to  it  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  possessed  of  any  such  bold  or  vigorous  spirit, 
as  either  to  neglect  or  to  outgo  the  invitation.  Coming 
into  life  immediately  after  the  consummation  of  a  blood- 
less revolution,  effected  much  more  by  the  cool  sense, 
than  the  angry  passions  of  the  nation,  they  seem  to  have 
felt  that  they  were  bom  in  an  age  of  reason,  rather  than 
of  feeling  or  fancy ;  and  that  men's  minds,  though  con- 
siderably divided  and  unsettled  upon  many  points,  were 
in  a  much  better  temper  to  relish  judicious  argument 
and  cutting  satire,  than  the  glow  of  enthusiastic  passion, 
or  the  richness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  To  those 
accordingly  they  made  no  pretensions ;  but,  writing 
with  infinite  good  sense,  and  great  grace  and  vivacity, 
and,  above  all,  writing  for  the  first  time  in  a  tone  that 
was  peculiar  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  upon 
subjects  that  were  almost  exclusively  interesting  to  them, 
they  naturally  figured,  at  least  while  the  manner  was 
new,  as  the  most  accomplished,  fashionable,  and  per- 
fect writers  which  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  and  made 
the  wild,  luxuriant,  and  humble  sweetness  of  our  earlier 
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authors  appear  rude  ajid  untutored  in  the  comparison. 
Men  grew  ashamed  of  admiring,  and  afraid  of  imitating 
Avritersof  so  little  skill  and  smartness;  and  the  opinion 
became  general,  not  only  that  their  faults  were  intolerable, 
but  that  even  their  beauties  were  puerile  and  barbarous, 
and  unworthy  the  serious  regard  of  a  polite  and  distin- 
guishing age. 

These,  and  similar  considerations,  will  go  far  to  account 
for  the  celebrity  which  those  authors  acquired  in  their 
day ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  explain  how  they 
should  have  so  long  retained  their  ascendant.  One  cause 
undoubtedly  was,  the  resd  excellence  of  their  produc- 
tions, in  the  style  which  they  had  adopted.  It  was  hope- 
less to  think  of  surpassing  them  in  that  style;  and, 
recommended  as  it  was,  by  the  felicity  of  their  execu- 
tion, it  required  some  courage  to  depart  from  it,  and  to 
recur  to  another,  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  lately 
abandoned  for  its  sake.  The  age  which  succeeded,  too, 
was  not  the  age  of  courage  or  adventure.  There  never  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  quieter  time  than  the  reigns  of  the  two 
first  Georges,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  whicli  ensued. 
There  were  two  little  provincial  rebellions  indeed,  and  a 
fair  proportion  of  foreign  war ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
stir  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  to  rouse  their  pas- 
sions, or  excite  their  imaginations — nothing  like  the 
agitations  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteentli  century, 
or  of  the  civil  wars  in  tlie  seventeenth.  They  went  on, 
accordingly,  minding  their  old  business,  and  reading 
their  old  books,  with  great  patience  and  stupiditj' ;  And 
certainly  their  never  was  so  remarkable  a  dearth  of 
cmginal  talent  —  so  long  an  interreffrnim  of  native  genius 
— as  during  about  sixty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  dramatic  art.  was  dead  fifty  years  before 
— and  poetry  seemed  verging  to  a  similar  extinction. 
The  few  sparks  that  appeared,  too,  showed  that  the  old 
fire  was  burnt  out,  and  that  the  altar  must  hereafter  be 
heaped  with  fuel  of  another  qiinlity.  Gray,  with  the 
talcnta,  rather  of  a  critic  than  a  poet  —  with  learning, 
fastidiousness,  and  scrujmlous  delicacy  of  taste,  instead 
of  fire,  tenderness,  or  invention — began  and  ended  a 
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small  school,  which  we  could  scarcely  have  wished  to 
become  pennanent,  admirable  in  many  respects  as  some 
of  its  productions  are — being  far  too  elaborate  and  ar- 
tificial, either  for  grace  or  for  fluency,  and  fitter  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  scholars,  than  the  delight  of  ordinary 
men.  However,  he  had  the  merit  of  not  being  in  any 
degree  French,  and  of  restoring  to  our  poetry  the  dignity 
of  seriousness,  and  the  tone  at  least  of  force  and  energy. 
The  Whartons,  both  as  critics  and  as  poets,  were  of  con- 
siderable service  in  discrediting  the  high  pretensions  of 
the  former  race,  and  in  bringing  back  to  public  notice 
the  great  stores  and  treasures  of  poetry  which  lay  hid  in 
the  records  of  our  older  literature.  Akenside  attempted 
a  sort  of  classical  and  philosophical  rapture,  which  no 
elegance  of  language  could  easily  have  rendered  popular, 
but  which  had  merits  of  no  vulgar  order  for  those  who 
coxild  study  it.  Goldsmith  wrote  with  perfect  elegance 
and  beauty,  in  a  style  of  mellow  tenderness  and  elaborate 
simplicity.  He  had  the  harmony  of  Pope  without  his 
quamtness,  and  his  selectness  of  diction  without  his  cold- 
ness and  eternal  vivacity.  And,  last  of  all,  came  Cowper, 
with  a  style  of  complete  originality, — and,  for  the  first 
time,  made  it  apparent  to  readers  of  aU  descriptions,  that 
Pope  and  Addison  were  no  longer  to  be  the  models  of 
English  poetry. 

In  philosophy  and  prose  writing  in  general,  the  case 
was  nearly  parallel.  The  name  of  Hume  is  by  far  the 
most  considerable  which  occurs  in  the  period  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  But,  though  his  thinking  was  English, 
his  style  is  entirely  French ;  and  being  naturally  of  a 
cold  fancy,  there  is  nothing  of  that  eloquence  or  richness 
about  him,  which  characterizes  the  writings  of  Taylor, 
and  Hooker,  and  Bacon — and  continues,  with  less  weight 
of  matter,  to  please  in  those  of  Cowley  and  Clarendon. 
Warburton  had  great  powers ;  and  wrote  with  more 
force  and  freedom  than  the  wits  to  whom  he  succeeded 
— but  his  faculties  were  perverted  by  a  paltry  love  of 
paradox,  and  rendered  useless  to  mankind  by  an  unlucky 
choice  of  subjects,  and  the  arrogance  and  dogmatism  of 
his  temper.     Adam  Smith  was  nearly  the  first  who  made 
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deeper  roaaoiiinga  and  more  exact  knowledge  popular 
among  ne  ;  and  Junius  and  Johnson  the  first  who  again 
familiarized  us  with  more  glowing  and  sonorous  diction 
— and  nmde  u3  feel  the  tameness  and  poorness  of  the 
acrious  style  of  Addison  and  Swift. 

This  brings  us  down  almost  to  the  present  times — in 
which  the  revolution  in  our  literature  has  been  accele- 
rated and  confirmed  by  the  concurrence  of  many  causes. 
The  agitations  of  ihe  F reiicli  Revolution,  and  the  discus- 
aions  as  well  as  the  hopes  and  teiTors  to  which  it  gave 
occasion  —  the  genius  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  some  others 
of  his  land  of  genius — the  impression  of  the  new  litera- 
ture of  Gcnnany,  evidently  the  original  of  our  lake- 
school  of  [Xietry,  and  of  many  innovations  in  our  drama — 
the  rise  or  revival  of  n  more  evangelical  spint,  in  the  body 
of  the  people — and  the  vast  extension  of  our  pfilitical 
and  commercial  relations,  which  have  not  only  familiar- 
ized all  ranks  of  people  with  distant  countries,  and  great 
undertakings,  but  have  brought  knowledge  and  enterprise 
home,  not  merely  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  actual 
eicpemncc  of  almost  every  individual.  —  All  these,  and 
acveral  other  circumstances,  have  so  far  improved  or 
excited  the  character  of  our  nation,  as  to  liuve  created  an 
I'flectual  demand  for  more  profound  speculation,  and 
inore  serious  emotion  than  was  dealt  in  by  the  writers  of 
the  former  century,  and  which,  if  it  has  not  yet  produced 
a  corresponding  supply  in  all  branches,  has  at  least  had 
the  effect  of  decrying  the  commodities  that  were  pre- 
viously in  vogue,  as  unsuited  to  the  altered  condition  of 
the  times. 

Of  those  ingenious  writers,  whose  characteristic  cer- 
tainly was  not  vigour,  any  more  than  tenderness  or 
iiincy,  Swift  was  indisputably  the  most  vigorous  — 
and  perhaps  the  least  tender  or  fanciful.  The  greater 
part,  of  his  works  being  occupied  with  politics  and  per- 
sonalities that  Imvc  long  since  lost  all  interest,  can  now 
Attract  but  little  attention,  except  as  mcmoriab)  of  the 
maimer  in  which  [Kilitics  and  personalities  were  then 
otnducted.  In  other  parts,  however,  there  is  a  vein  of 
peculiar  humour  and  strong  satire,  which  will  always  be 
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agreeable— and  a  sort  of  heartiness  of  abuse  and  con- 
tempt  of  mankind,  which  nroduces  a  greater  sympathy 
and  animation  in  the  reader  than  the  more  elaborate 
sarcasms  that  have  since  come  into  fashion.  Altogether, 
his  merits  appear  to  be  more  unique  and  inimitable  than 
those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  as  his  works 
are  connected  in  many  parts  with  historical  events  which 
it  must  always  be  of  importance  to  understand,  we  con- 
ceive that  there  are  none,  of  which  a  new  and  careful 
edition  is  so  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  or  so 
worthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  person  qualified  for 
the  undertaking.  In  this  respect,  the  projectors  of  the 
present  publication  must  be  considered  as  eminently  for- 
tunate—  the  celebrated  person  who  has  here  conde- 
scended to  the  functions  of  an  editor,  being  almost  as 
much  distinguished  for  the  skill  and  learning  required 
for  that  humbler  office,  as  for  the  creative  genius  which 
has  given  such  unexampled  popularitv  to  his  original 
compositions  —  and  uniting  to  the  mmute  knowledge 
and  patient  research  of  the  Malones  and  Chalmerses,  a' 
vigour  of  judgment  and  a  vivacity  of  style  to  which  they 
had  no  pretensions.  In  the  exercise  of  these  compara- 
tively humble  functions,  he  has  acquitted  himself,  we 
think,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  great  judgment  and 
ability.  The  edition,  upon  the  whole,  is  much  better 
than  that  of  Dryden.  It  is  less  loaded  with  long  notes 
and  illustrative  quotations  ;  while  it  furnishes  all  the  in- 
formation that  can  reasonably  be  desired,  in  a  simple  and 
compendious  form.  It  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred 
letters,  and  other  original  pieces  of  Swift's  never  before 
published  —  and,  among  the  rest,  all  that  has  been  pre- 
served of  his  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Vanessa. 
Explanatory  notes  and  remarks  are  supplied  with  great 
diligence  to  all  the  passages  over  which  time  may  have 
thrown  any  obscurity ;  and  the  critical  observations  that 
are  prefixed  to  the  more  considerable  productions,  are, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  an  editor's  partiality  to 
his  author,  very  candid  and  ingenious. 

The  Life  is  not  every  where  extremely  well  written,  in 
a  literary  point  of  view ;  but  is  drawn  up,  in  substance. 
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tvitli  great  intelligence,  liberality,  and  good  feeling.  It  is 
quite  fair  and  moderate  in  politics  ;  and  perhaps  rather 
too  indulgent  and  tender  towards  individuals  of  all  de- 
scriptions,— more  full,  at  least,  of  kindness  and  venera- 
tion for  genius  and  social  virtue,  than  of  indignation  at 
baseness  and  profligacy.  Altogether,  it  is  not  much  like 
the  production  of  a  mere  man  of  letters,  or  a  fastidious 
speculator  in  sentiment  and  morality ;  but  exhibits 
throughout,  and  in  a  very  pleasing  form,  the  good  sense 
and  large  toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world, — with  much 
of  that  generous  allowance  for  the 

"  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  foUiea  of  tlie  wise," 

I  which  genius  too  often  requires,  and  should  therefore 
I  always  be  most  ibrward  to  show.     It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  avoid   noticing,    that    Mr.  Scott  is  by  far  too 
fovouroblu  to  the  personal  character  of  his  author ;  whom 
I  we  think,  it  would  really^  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
I  morality  to  allow  to  pass,  either  as  a  very  dignified  or  n 
[  vcrj*  amiable  person.     The  truth  is,  we  think,  that  he 
was  extremely  ambitious,  arrogant,  and   selfish ;   of  a 
'  morose,  vindictive,  and  haughty  temper;  and,  though 
capnblc  of  a  sort  of  patronizing  generosity  towards  his 
dependants,  and  of  some  attachment  towards  those  who 
had   long    known  and   flatt«red    him,  his   general    de- 
meanour, both  in  public  and  private  life,  appears  to  have 
1  been    far   frum   exemplary.     Destitute  of  temper   and 
I  magnanimity — and,  we  ivill  add,  of  principle,  in    the 
[former;    and,  in  the  latter,  of  tenderness,  fidelity,    or 
f  compassion. 

The  transformation  of  a  young  Whig  into  an  old  Tory 
I  — the  gradual  falling  off  of  prudent  men  from  unprofit- 
able virtues,  is  perhaps,  too  common  an  occurrence,  to 
1  deserve  much  notice,  or  justiiy  nmch  reprobation.  But 
SwilVs  desertion  of  his  first  principles  was  neither 
gradual  nor  early, — and  was  accomplished  under  such 
c-ircumstaiures  as  rejdly  require  to  be  exposed  a  little, 
nod  cannot  well  be  passed  over  in  ii  fair  account  of  his 
life  and  character.  He  was  bred  a  Whig  under  Sir 
William  Temple — he  took  the  title  publicly  in  various 
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productions ;  and,  during  aU  the  reign  of  Kin^  William, 
was  a  strenuous,  and  indeed  an  intolerant  advocate  of 
Revolution  principles  and  Whig  pretensions.  His  first 
patrons  were  Somers,  Portland,  and  Halifax ;  and,  under 
that  ministry,  the  members  of  which  he  courted  in 
private  and  defended  in  public,  he  received  church  pre- 
ferment to  the  value  of  near  400/.  a  year  (equal  at  least 
to  1200/.  at  present),  with  the  promise  of  still  farther 
fiEkvours.  He  was  dissatisfied,  however,  because  his 
livings  were  not  in  England ;  and  having  been  sent  over 
on  the  afiairs  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  1710,  when  he  found 
the  Whig  ministry  in  a  tottering  condition,  he  temporized 
for  a  few  months,  till  he  saw  that  their  downfal  was 
inevitable ;  and  then,  without  even  the  pretext  of  any 
public  motive,  but  on  the  avowed  ground  of  not  having 
been  sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  former  services,  he 
went  over  in  the  most  violent  and  decided  manner  to 
the  prevailing  party ;  for  whose  gratification  he  abused 
his  former  friends  and  benefactors,  with  a  degree  of 
virulence  and  rancour,  to  which  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  apply  the  term  of  brutality :  and,  in  the  end, 
when  the  approaching  death  of  the  Queen,  and  their  in- 
ternal dissensions  made  his  services  of  more  importantje  to 
his  new  friends,  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  also,  and 
retire  altogether  from  the  scene,  unless  they  made  a  suit- 
able provision  for  him  ;  and  having,  in  this  way,  extorted 
the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  he  always  complained 
of  as  quite  inadequate  to  his  merits,  he  counselled  mea- 
sures that  must  have  involved  the  country  in  a  civil  war, 
for  the  mere  chance  of  keeping  his  party  in  power ;  and, 
finally,  on  the  Queen's  death,  retired  in  a  state  of  despi- 
cable despondency  and  bitterness  to  his  living,  where  he 
continued,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  libel  liberty  and 
mankind  with  unrelenting  and  pitiable  rancour — to  cor- 
respond with  convicted  traitors  to  the  constitution  they 
had  sworn  to  maintain — and  to  lament  as  the  worst  of 
calamities,  the  dissolution  of  a  ministry  which  had  no 
merit  but  that  of  having  promised  him  advancement, 
and  of  which  several  of  the  leading   members   imme- 
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Uately  indemnified  themselveB  by  taking  office  in  tlic 
Icourt  of  the  Pretender. 

As  this  ])art  of  his  conduct  is  passed  over  a  great  deal 
Itoo  slightly  by  his  bioj;rapher ;  and  as  nothing  can  be 
•■more  pernicious  than  tlie  notion,  that  the  political  sins 
iof  eimnent  persons  should  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of 
f  their  merits,  we  must  beg  leave  to  verify  the  compre- 
henuvc  sketch  we  have  now  given,  by  a  few  references 
to  the  documents  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes 
before  us.     Of  his  original  Whig  professions,  no  proof 

»wiU  probably  be  required ;  the  fact  being  notorious,  and 
admitted  by  all  his  biographers.     Abundant  evidence, 
however,  is  furnished  by  his  first  successful  pamplilet  in 
defence  of  Lord  Somers,  and  the  other  Whig  lorda  im- 
peached in  1701  ;  —  by  his  own  express  declaration  in 
another  work  (vol.  iii,  p.  240.),  that  "  having  been  long 
conversant  ivith  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  there- 
fore a  lover  of  liberty,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  be 
what  they  call  a  Whig  in  politics  ;" — by  the  copy  of  verses 
'  in  which  he  deliberately  designates  himself  "  a  Whig, 
I  and  one  who  weai-s  a  gown ; " —  by  his  exulting  statement 
I  to  Tistlal,  whom  he  reproaches  with  being  a  Torj-,  and 
I  Bays — "  To  cool  your  maolence  a  little,  know  that  the 
I  Queen,  and  Court,  and  House  of  Lords,  and  half  the 
I  Commons  almost,  are  Whigs,  and  the  number  daily  in- 
I'Creases:"- — And,  among  innumcnible  other  proofs,  by 
I  the  memorable  verses  on  Whitehall,  in  which,  alluding  to 
Itiie  execution  of  King  Charles  in  front  of  that  building, 
tlie  it  pleased  to  say,  with  more  zeal  than  good  prosody, 

"  Tlial  tlieatro  |)riHluced  an  nci'ioa  trulj  grukt. 
Oil  wliicli  eternal  aei'lamationi*  widt,"  &c. 

Such  being  the  principles,  by  the  zealous  profeasion 
of  which  be  nad  first  obtained  distinction  and  prefer- 
ment, and  been  admitted  to  the  friendship  of  such  men 
as  Somers,  Addison,  and  Steele,  it  only  remains  to  bo 
seen  on  what  occasion,  and  on  what  considerations,  he* 
afterwards  renounced  them.  It  is,  of  itself,  a  tolerably 
dednre  fact,  that  this  change  took  place  just  vth&x  the 
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Whig  ministry  went  out  of  power,  and  thqir  adversaries 
came  into  full  possession  of  all  the  patronage  and  interest 
of  the  government.  The  whole  matter,  however,  is 
fairly  spoken  out  in  various  parts  of  his  own  writings : 
— and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  anywhere  on  record 
a  more  barefaced  avowal  of  political  apostasy,  undis- 
guised and  unpalliated  by  the  slightest  colour  or  pre- 
tence of  public  or  conscientious  motives.  It  is  quite  a 
singular  fact,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  this  sort  of 
conversion,  that  he  nowhere  pretends  to  say  that  he  had 
become  aware  of  any  danger  to  the  country  from  the 
continuance  of  the  Whig  ministry — nor  ever  presumes 
to  call  in  question  the  patriotism  or  penetration  of  Addi- 
son and  the  rest  of  his  former  associates,  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  first  professions.  His  only  apology,  in 
short,  for  this  sudden  dereliction  of  the  principles  which 
he  had  maintained  for  near  forty  years  —  for  it  was  at 
this  ripe  age  that  he  got  the  first  glimpse  of  his  youth- 
ful folly — is  a  pretence  of  ill  usage  from  the  party  with 
whom  he  had  held  them ;  a  pretence — to  say  nothing  of 
its  inherent  baseness — which  appears  to  be  utterly  with- 
out foundation,  and  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
no  mention  is  made,  till  that  same  party  is  overthrown. 
While  they  remain  in  office,  they  have  full  credit  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  good  wishes  (see  vol.  xv.  p.  250,  &c.)  : 
— and  it  is  not  till  it  becomes  both  safe  and  profitable 
to  abuse  them,  that  we  hear  of  their  ingratiude.  Nay, 
so  critically  and  judiciously  timed  is  this  discovery  of 
their  unworthiness,  that,  even  after  the  worthy  author's 
arrival  in  London  in  1710,  when  the  movements  had 
begun  which  terminated  in  their  ruin,  he  continues,  for 
some  months,  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  them,  and  does 
not  give  way  to  his  well  considered  resentment,  till  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  his  interest  must  gain  by  the  indul- 
gence. He  says,  in  the  Jounial  to  Stella,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  "  The  TNTiigs  would  gladly  lay  hold  on 
me,  as  a  t^wig,  while  they  are  drowning, — and  their 
great  men  are  making  me  their  clumsy  apologies.  But 
my  Lord  Treasurer  (Godolphin)  received  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  coldness,  which  has  enraged  me  so,  that  I  am 
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Umoat  vowing  revenge."  In  a  few  weeks  after — the 
hange  being  by  that  time  complete — he  takes  his  part 
[efinitivelv,  and  makes  his  approaches  to  Harley,  in  a 

lanncr  which  we  should  really  imagine  no  rat  of  the 

peaent  day  would  have  confiaence  enough  to  imitate. 

1  mentioning  his  first  interview  with  that  eminent  per- 
lon,  he  says,  "  I  had  prepared  him  before  by  another 
tand,  where  he  was  very  intimate,  and  got  myself  repre- 

mted  (which  I  might  justly  do)  as  one  extremely  ill 
wed  by  the  last  ministry,  after  some  obligation,  because 
'  refused  to  go  ccrtiiin  lengths  they  would  have  me," 
RVol.  XV.  p.  350.)  About  the  same  period,  he  gives  ua 
arther  lights  into  the  conduct  of  this  memorable  con- 
Ifersion,  in  the  following  passages  of  the  Journal. 

"Oct  7.  He  (Harley)  told  me  be  must  bring  Mr.  St.  John  and  me 
^ukinted ;  and  spoke  so  muuy  tilings  ol'  personitl  kindnvsa  and 
Mtevm,  lliAt  I  am  inclined  to  bclievo  what  some  Mends  had  told  me, 
llibal  he  would  do  eveiy  thing  fo  britiff  me  over.  He  desired  me  to 
)  with  him  on  Tuctida}' ;  itnd,  afl«r  four  hours  being  with  him, 
I  Ml  mo  down  at  St.  James's  coffee-house  in  n  liackney-CMch. 

"  I  must  tclt  you  a  great  piece  of  relincracnt  in  Hnrlejr.     Tie 
Icharged  me  to  cume  mid  see  him  often ;  I  told  him  1  nus  loath  to 
"rouble  him,  in  so  mueh  busineas  as  he  had,  and  deeired  I  mi)fht  have 
no  at  his  levee ;  which  ho  immediately  refaaed,  and  said, 
|*That  was  no  place  for  friends.' 

"I  believe  never  was  any  thing  compassed  so  soon:  and  purely 
I'done  by  my  [>ersonal  credit  with  Mr.  Harley  ;  who  it  to  ixecuivrly 

■  •Utyifp,  that  I  know  not  tohat  to  make  of  it,  unlets  to  thew  thr  riu- 
weaU  of  the  othrr  varlt/,  thai  they  used  a  man  unieorlhily  who  had 
Vdrterved  britrr.  lie  speaks  alt  the  kind  things  to  mo  in  the  world. 
l'~Oct.  14.  I  stand  with  tlit-  new  people  ten  times  better  than  ever  I 
I'did  wilt  thoold,and  forty  times  more  earesscfl."     Life,  vol.i.  p.  126. 

,  Why  should  the  Whigs  think  I  came  to  England  to 
KImto  thejo  ?  Uiit  who  the  devil  cares  what  they  think  ?  Am  1  under 
■ohligations  in  llic  least  to  any  of  them  all  ?  Rot  them,  ungrnto- 
■Jill  dog*.      I  will  make  them  rejwnt  their  usage  nf  me,  before  1  leave 

■  tiiia  place.  They  say  the  siime  tiling  here  of  my  tearing  the  ffhigt; 
l-hrt  they  own  thry  cannot  hlame  me,  contidering  the  treatment  f  have 
liad,"  &c.  &c. 

If  he  really  ever  scrupled  about  going  lengths  with 
bis  Whig  friends  (which  we  do  not  believe),  tie  seems 
to  have  resolved,  that  his  fortune  should  not  be  hurt  by 
any  delicacy  of  this  sort  in  his  new  connection ; — for  he 
look  np  the  cudgels  this  time  with  tlie  ferocity  of  a  hire- 
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ling,  and  the  rancour  of  a  renegade.  In  taking  upon 
himself  the  conduct  of  the  paper  called  "  The  Examiner," 
he  gave  a  new  character  of  acrimony  and  bitterness  to 
the  contention  in  which  he  mingled,  —  and  not  only 
made  the  most  furious  and  unmeasured  attacks  upon  the 
body  of  the  party  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  his 
boast  that  he  belonged,  but  singled  out,  with  a  sort  of 
savage  discourtesy,  a  variety  of  his  former  friends  and 
benefactors,  and  made  them,  by  name  and  description, 
the  objects  of  the  most  malignant  abuse.  Lord  Somers, 
Godolphin,  Steele,  and  many  others  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  lived  in  intimacy,  and  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived obligations,  were  successively  attacked  in  public 
with  the  most  rancorous  personalities,  and  often  with 
the  falsest  insinuations :  In  short,  as  he  has  himself  em- 
phatically expressed  it  in  the  Journal,  he  "  libelled  them 
all  round."  While  he  was  thus  abusing  men  he  could 
not  have  ceased  to  esteem,  it  is  quite  natural,  and  in 
course,  to  find  him  professing  the  greatest  aflection  for 
those  he  hated  and  despised.  A  thorough  partisan  is  a 
thorough  despiser  of  sincerity ;  and  no  man  seems  to 
have  got  over  that  weakness  more  completely  than  the 
reverend  person  before  us.  In  every  page  of  the  Journal 
to  Stella,  we  find  a  triumphant  statement  of  things  he 
was  writing  or  saying  to  the  people  about  him,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  his  real  sentiments.  We  may  quote  a 
line  or  two  from  the  first  passage  that  presents  itself. 
"  I  desired  my  Lord  Radnor's  brother  to  let  my  Lord 
know  I  would  call  on  him  at  six,  which  I  did ;  and  was 
arguing  with  him  three  hours  to  bring  him  over  to  us ; 
and  I  spoke  so  closely,  that  I  believe  he  will  be  tractable. 
But  he  is  a  scoundrel ;  and  tliough  I  said  1  only  talked 
from  my  love  to  him^  I  told  a  lie ;  for  I  did  not  care  if 
he  were  hanged:  but  every  one  gained  over  is  of  conse- 
quence.^^ (Vol.  iii.  p.  2.)  We  think  there  are  not  many, 
even  of  those  who  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
to  corruption  and  jobbing,  who  could  go  through  their 
base  task  with  more  coolness  and  hardihood  than  this 
pious  neophite. 

These  few  references  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to 
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tow  the  Bpirit  and  the  true  motives  of  this  dereliction 

*  of  his  first  principles ;  and  seem  entirely  to  exclude  the 

only  apology  which  the  ])artiality  of  his  biographer  has 

been  able  to  suggest,  viz,  that  though,  from  tirst  to  last, 

■  a  Whig  iu  politics,  he  was  nil  along  still  more  zealously 
I  High-CUurciiraan  as  to  religion ;  and  left  the  Whiga 
Derely  because  the  Tories  seemed  more  favourable  to 
Kclesiustical  pretensions.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that 

khia  is  quite  inadmissible.  The  Wlilga  were  as  uo- 
'toriously  connected  with  the  Low-Church  party  when 
■lie  joined  and  defended  tliem,  as  when  he  deserted  and 
Irteviled  them  ; — nor  is  this  anywhere  made  the  specific 
Iground  of  his  revUings,     It  would  not  have  been  very 

■  viay^  indeed,  to  have  asserted  such  a  principle  as  the 
motive  of  his  libtls  on  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who, 
though  a  Whig,  was  a  zealous  High-Churchman,  or  his 

I  eulogies  on  Bolingbroke,  who  was  pretty  well  known  to 
|be  no  churchman  at  all.  It  is  pUin,  indeed,  tliat  Swift's 
I  High-Church  principles  were  all  along  but  a  part  of  his 
Ltelnshness  and  ambition  ;  and  meant  nothing  else  than  a 
■desire  to  raise  the  consequence  of  the  order  to  which  he 
tliappened  to  Ijelong.  If  he  had  been  a  laj-man,  we  have 
■no  Qoubl  he  would  have  treated  the  pretensions  of  the 
priesthood,  as  he  treated  the  persons  of  all  priests  who 
were  opposed  to  him,  with  the  most  bitter  and  irreverent 
Bdisdain.  Accordingly,  he  is  so  far  from  ever  recom* 
■mending  Whig  principles  of  government  to  liis  Hjgh- 
■Clinrch  friends,  or  from  confining  his  abuse  of  the  Whigs 
Itn  their  tenets  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  that  he  goes  the 
BvholL-  length  of  proscribing  tlie  party,  and  proposing 
ft  Vtth  the  desperation  of  a  true  apostate,  that  the  Monarch 
r  should  be  mmle  substantially  absolute  by  tlie  Assistance 
of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  make  it  impossible  that 
tbeir  principles  should  ever  again  acquire  a  prcjiondcr- 
iinoe  in  the  country.  It  is  impossible,  we  conceive,  to 
^L  gi%'c  any  other  meaning  to  the  advice  contained  in  his 
^M  "  Free  Thouglits  on  the  State  of  Aftairs,"  which  he  wrote 
^1  hut  before  the  Quejjn's  death,  and  which  Bolingbroke 
^M  liimself  thought  too  strong  for  publication,  even  at  that 
^M  critical  pcriwl.     His  leading  Injunction  there,  is  to  adopt 
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a  system  of  the  most  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  Whigs 
from  every  kind  of  employment;  and  that,  as  they 
cannot  be  too  much  or  too  soon  disabled,  they  ought  to 
be  proceeded  against  with  as  strong  measures  as  can 
possibly  consist  with  the  lenity  of  our  government ;  so 
that  in  no  time  to  come  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  even  if  it  wished  it,  to  choose  an  ill  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  .  This  great  work,  he  adds  very 
explicitly,  could  only  be  well  carried  on  by  an  entire 
new-moaelling  of  the  army :  and  especially  of  the  Royal 
Guards, — which,  as  they  then  stood,  he  chooses  to  allege 
were  fitter  to  guard  a  prince  to  the  bar  of  a  high  court 
of  justice,  than  to  secure  him  on  the  throne.  (Vol.  v. 
p.  404.)  This,  even  Mr.  Scott  is  so  little  able  to  reconcile 
with  the  alleged  Whig  principles  of  his  author,  that  he 
is  forced  to  observe  upon  it,  that  it  is  "  daring,  uncom- 
promising counsel ;  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  man 
who  gave  it,  than  to  that  of  the  British  nation,  and  most 
likely,  if  followed,  to  have  led  to  a  civil  war."  After 
this  admission,  it  really  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
by  what  singular  stretch  of  charity  the  learned  editor 
conceives  he  may  consistently  hold,  that  S>vift  was  always 
a  good  Revolution  Whig  as  to  politics,  and  only  sided 
with  the  Tories — reluctantly  we  must  suppose,  and  with 
great  tenderness  to  his  poUtical  opponents — out  of  his 
overpowering  zeal  for  the  Church. 

While  he  thus  stooped  to  the  dirtiest  and  most  dis- 
honourable part  of  a  partisan's  drudgery,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  decline  any  of  the  mean  arts  by 
which  a  Court  party  may  be  maintamed.  Accordingly, 
we  find  him  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  Mrs.  Masham, 
the  Queen's  favourite  ;  and,  after  reading  the  contempt- 
uous notices  that  occur  of  her  in  some  of  his  Whig  let- 
ters, as  "  one  of  the  Queen's  dressers,  who,  by  great  in- 
trigue and  flattery,  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  her," 
it  is  very  edifying  to  find  him  writing  periodical  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  her  pregnancy,  and  "  praying  God  to 
preserve  her  life,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
nation,"  &c.  &c. 

A  connection  thus  begun  upon  an  avowed  dissatisfac- 
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tion  with  the  reward  of  former  services,  cannot,  with 
consistency,  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  thing  but  self- 
interest  as  its  foundation :  and  though  Swift's  love  of 
power,  and  especially  of  the  power  of  wounding,  was 
probably  gratified  by  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  tri- 
umphant party,  no  room  is  left  for  doubting  that  these 
exertions  were  substantially  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
better  his  o^vn  fortune,  and  that  his  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  party  depended  entirely  upon  their  power  and 
apparent  inclination  to  perform  tnis  first  of  all  duties. 
The  thing  is  spoken  out  continually  in  the  confidential 
Journal  to  Stella  ;  and  though  he  was  very  angry  vnth 
Harley  for  offering  him  a  bank  note  for  fifty  pounds,  and 
refused  to  be  his  chaplain,  this  was  very  plainly  because 
he  considered  these  as  no  sufficient  pay  for  his  services 
— by  no  means  because  he  wished  to  serve  without  pay. 
Tery  soon  after  his  profession  of  Toiyism,  he  writes  to 
Stella — "This  is  the  last  sally  I  shall  ever  make;  but 
/  hope  it  will  Uwn  to  some  account.  I  have  done  more 
for  these,  and  I  think  they  are  more  honest  than  the  last." 
And  a  little  after — "My  new  friends  are  very  kind  ;  and 
1  have  promises  enough.  To  return  without  some  mark 
of  distinction,  would  look  extremely  little  ;  and  I  would 
likeicise  gladly  he  somewhat  richer  than  I  am."  At  last, 
he  seems  to  have  fairly  asked  for  the  see  of  Hereford 
(Vol.  xvi.  p.  45.);  and  when  this  is  refused,  he  says, 
"  I  dined  with  Lord  Treasurer,  who  chid  me  for  being 
absent  three  days.  Mighty  kind  with  a  p — !  Less  of 
civility,  and  more  of  interest ! "  At  last,  when  the  state 
of  the  Queen's  health  made  the  duration  of  tlie  ministry 
extremely  precarious,  and  the  support  of  their  friends 
more  essential,  he  speaks  out  like  a  true  Swiss,  and  tells 
them  that  he  will  run  away  and  leave  them,  if  they  do 
Dot  instantly  make  a  provision  for  him.  In  the  Journal 
to  Stella,  he  writes,  that  having  seen  the  warrants  for 
three  deaneries,  and  none  of  them  for  him,  he  had  gone 
to  the  Loi-d  Treasurer,  and  "told  him  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go  back  to  Ireland  immediately;  for  I  could 
not,  with  any  reputation,  stay  longer  here,  unless  I  had 
something  honourable  immediately  given  to  me.  He 
VOL.  I.  N 
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afterwards  told  me  he  had  stopped  the  warrants,  and 
hoped  something  might  be  compassed  for  me,"  &c.  And 
in  the  pa^e  following  we  find,  that  all  his  love  for  his 
dear  friend  the  Lord  Treasurer,  would  not  induce  him 
ever  to  see  him  again,  if  he  was  disappointed  in  this 
object  of  ambition.  "  The  warrants  for  the  deaneries 
are  still  stopped,  for  fear  I  should  be  gone.  Do  you 
think  any  thing  will  be  done?  In  the  mean  time,  I  pre- 
pare for  my  journey,  and  see  no  great  people ;  — nor 
will  I  see  Lord  Treasurer  any  more^  if  I  go."     (Vol.  iii. 

B207.)  It  is  under  this  threat  that  he  extorts  the 
eanery  of  St.  Patrick's, — which  he  accepts  with  much 
grumbling  and  discontent,  and  does  not  enter  into  pos- 
session  till  all  hope  of  better  preferment  seems  for  the 
time  at  an  end.  In  this  extremity  he  seems  resolved, 
however,  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  finding  that  the 
expenses  of  his  induction  and  the  usual  payments  to 
government  on  the  occasion  come  to  a  considerable  sum, 
he  boldly  resolves  to  ask  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  mi- 
nisters, on  the  score  of  his  past  services,  in  order  to  make 
himself  easy.  This  he  announces  to  Stella  soon  after  the 
appointment.  "I  hope  in  time  they  Avill  be  persuaded  to 
give  me  some  money  to  clear  off  these  debts.  They  ex- 
pect I  shall  pass  the  next  winter  here  ;  and  then  I  vnU 
drive  them  to  give  me  a  sum  of  money.^^  And  a  little 
after — "I  shall  be  sadly  cramped,  unless  the  Queen  will 
give  me  a  thousand  pounds.  I  am  sure  she  owes  me  a 
great  deal  more.  Lord  Treasurer  rallies  me  upon  it,  and, 
I  am  sure,  intends  it — but  quando?^^  And  again — "Lord 
Treasurer  uses  me  barbarously.  He  laughs  when  I  men- 
tion a  thousand  pounds  —  though  a  thousand  pounds  is 
a  very  serious  thing."  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
modest  request  never  was  complied  with ;  for,  though 
Bolingbroke  got  the  Queen's  warrant  for  it,  to  secure 
Swift's  attachment  after  he  had  turned  outHarley,  yet  her 
Majesty's  immediate  death  rendered  the  gift  unavailing. 
If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  show  that  his  change  of 
party  and  his  attachment  to  that  which  was  now  upper- 
most, was  wholly  founded  on  personal,  and  in  no  degree 
on  public  considerations,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the 
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inDumerable  traits  of  personal  vanity,  and  the  unre. 
strained  expressions  of  eulogy  or  abuse,  according  as 
that  vanity  was  gratified  or  thwarted,  that  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  journal  and  correspondence, — and  which 
are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who  was  acting  on  any  principle  of  dignity  or  feimess. 
With  all  his  talent  and  all  his  pride,  indeed,  it  appears 
that  Swift  exhibited,  during  this  period  of  favour,  as 
much  of  the  ridiculous  airs  of  a  parvenu  —  of  a  low-bred 
underling  brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  wealth 
and  splendour,  as  any  of  the  base  understrappers  that 
ever  made  party  disgusting.  The  studied  rudeness  and 
ostentatious  arrogance  with  which  he  withheld  the  usual 
tribute  of  respect  that  all  well-bred  persons  pay  to  rank 
and  office,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  signs  of  this. 
But  for  a  fuller  picture,  we  would  refer  to  the  Diary  of 
Bisliop  Kennet,  who  thus  describes  the  demeanour  of 
this  politic  partisan  in  the  year  1713. 

"  Dr.  Swifl  came  into  the  coffue -house,  and  had  a  bow  from  every 
body  but  me.  When  I  came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait  before 
prayers,  Dr.  Swifl  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  business,  and 
acted  M  a  master  of  requests.  He  was  soliciting  the  Earl  of  Arran . 
to  speak  to  hia  brother  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  to  get  a  chaplain's  place 
establislied  in  the  garrison  of  Hull  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  clergyman  in 
that  neighbourhood,  who  had  lately  been  in  jail,  nnd  published 
•ermona  to  pay  fees.  He  was  promising  Mr.  Thorold  to  undertake 
with  my  Lord  Treasurer,  that,  according  to  his  petition,  he  should 
obtain  a  salary  of  'ZOOl.  per  annum  as  minister  of  the  English  church 
at  Itotterdam.  lie  stopped  F.  Gwynnc,  Esq.,  going  in  with  the  red 
bag  to  the  Queen,  and  told  him  aloud  he  had  something  to  say  to  him 
from  my  Lord  Treasurer.  He  talked  with  the  son  of  Dr.  Davenant 
to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  down 
several  things,  as  memoranda,  to  do  for  him.  He  turned  to  the  lire, 
and  took  out  his  gold  watch,  and  telling  the  time  of  the  day,  com- 
plained it  waa  very  Inte.  A  gentleman  said  '  he  was  too  fnst.' — 
'How  can  I  help  it,'  says  the  doctor,  'if  the  courtiers  give  me  a 
watch  that  won't  go  right  ?'  Then  he  instructed  a  young  nobleman, 
that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  Pnpisl),  who  had  be- 
gun a  translation  of  Homer  into  English  verse,  for  which  '  ho  must  have 
tliem  all  subscribe  ;' — 'for,'  says  he,  'the  author  ihall  not  begin  to 
print  till  /  havt  a  thousand  guineas  for  him.'  Lord  Treasurer,  after 
leaving  the  Queen,  came  through  the  room,  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to 
follow  him:  both  went  offju»/ie/ore/.rffl^*r»."—/.j/r,voLi.  p.  139,  HO. 

We  are  very  unwilling,  in  any  case,  to  ascribe  to  un- 
it 2 
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worthy  motives,  what  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for 
upon  better  considerations;  but  we  really  have  not 
charity  enough  to  impute  Swift's  zealous  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  rupture  between  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  or 
his  continued  friendship  with  both  after  that  rupture 
took  place,  to  his  personal  and  disinterested  affection 
for  those  two  individuals.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a 
most  manifest  interest  to  prevent  their  disunion,  as  that 
which  plainly  tended  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  ruin  of  the  party  on  which  he  de- 
pended; and,  as  to  his  remaining  the  friend  of  both 
after  they  had  become  the  most  rancorous  enemies  of 
each  other,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  still 
respectively  the  two  most  eminent  individuals  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected ;  and  that,  if  ever  that 
party  should  be  restored  to  power,  from  which  alone  he 
could  now  look  for  preferment,  he  who  stood  well  with 
both  these  statesmen  would  have  a  double  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Considering,  mdeed,  the  faciUty  with  which  he 
seems  to  have  cast  off  friendships  far  more  intimate 
than  the  inequality  of  their  condition  renders  it  possible 
that  those  of  Oxford  or  Bolingbroke  could  be  with  him, 
whenever  party  interest  interfered  with  them;  —  con- 
sidering the  disrespect  with  which  he  spoke  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  memory,  after  he  had  abjured  his  prin- 
ciples ; — the  coarseness  with  which  he  calls  Lord  Somers 
"  a  false  deceitful  rascal,"  after  having  designated  him 
as  the  modern  Aristides,  for  his  blameless  integrity ; — 
and  the  unfeeling  rancour  with  which  he  exposes  the 
personal  failings  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Steele, 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  so  closely  united;  —  it 
would  seem  to  require  something  more  than  the  mere 
personal  attachment  of  a  needy  pamphleteer  to  two  rival 
peers,  to  account  for  his  expressions  of  affection  for 
both,  after  one  had  supplanted  the  other.  The  natural 
solution,  indeed,  seems  to  lie  sufficiently  open.  After 
the  perfidy  he  had  shown  to  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
virulence  with  which  he  had  revenged  his  own  apostacy, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  being  again  received  by 
them.    His  only  chance,  therefore,  was  in  the  restoration 
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of  the  Tories,  and  his  only  iJolicy  to  keep  well  with  both 
their  great  leaders. 

Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  chooses  to  represent  him  as  actuated 
by  a  romantic  attachment  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  pro- 
nounces an  eloqtient  encomium  on  his  devoted  generosity 
in  applying  for  leave  of  absence,  upon  that  nobleman's 
disgrace,  in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  him  in  his  retire- 
ment. Thoiigli  he  talks  of  such  u  visit,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  did  pay  it ;  and  that  he  was  all  the 
time  engaged  in  the  most  friendly  correspondence  with 
IJolingbroke,  from  whom,  the  very  day  after  he  had 
kicked  out  his  dear  friend  with  the  most  undisguised 
anger  and  contempt,  he  condescended  to  receive  an 
order  for  the  thousand  pounds  he  had  so  long  solicited 
from  his  predecessor  in  vain.  The  following,  too,  are 
the  terms  in  which  liolingbroke,  at  that  very  time, 
thought  there  was  no  impropriety,  and  could  be  no 
offence,  in  writing  of  Oxford,  in  a  private  confidential 
letter  to  this  his  dear  devoted  friend.  "  Your  state  of 
late  passages  is  right  enough.  I  reflect  upon  fhem  with 
iodiguation ;  and  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  having 
trusted  so  long  to  so  much  real  priile  and  awkward 
humility; — to  an  air  of  such  familiar  friendship,  and 
a  heart  so  void  of  all  tenderness; — to  such  n  temper  of 
engrossing  business  nnd  power,  and  so  jierfect  an  inca- 
pacity to  manage  one,  with  sucli  a  tyrannical  disposition 
to  abuse  the  other,"  &c.  &c.  (Vol.  xvi.  p.  219.)  If 
Swift's  feelings  for  Oxford  had  borne  any  resemblance 
to  those  which  Mr.  Scott  has  imputed  to  bini,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  he  should  liave  continued  upon  a  foot* 
ing  of  the  greatest  cordlabtv  with  the  man  who,  after 
supplanting  hiin,eould  sjieiik  in  those  terms  of  his  fallen 
rival.  Yet  Swift's  friendship,  as  they  called  it,  with 
Bolingbroke,  continued  ns  long  as  that  with  Oxford ; 
and  we  find  him  not  only  giving  him  his  advice  how  to 
act  in  ihcgovennnent  wl'iicii  had  now  fallen  entirely  into 
his  hands,  but  kindly  offering,  "  if  his  own  services  may 
be  of  any  use,  to  attend  him  by  the  Ix^ginning  of  winter." 
fid.  p.  21.^,)  Those  who  know  of  what  stuff  political 
friendships  are  generally  made,  indeed,  will  not  require 
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even  this  evidence  to  prove  the  hoUowness  of  those  in 
which  Swift  was  now  connected.  The  following  passage, 
in  a  letter  from  Le^vis,  the  most  intimate  and  confidential 
of  all  his  coadjutors,  dated  only  a  week  or  two  before 
Oxford's  disgrace,  gives  a  delicious  picture,  we  think,  of 
the  whole  of  those  persons  for  whom  the  learned  Dean 
was  thus  professing  the  most  disinterested  attachment, 
and  receiving,  no  doubt,  in  return,  professions  not  less 
animated  ana  sincere.  It  is  addressed  to  Swift  in  July, 
1714. 

'*  I  meet  wiUi  no  man  or  woman,  who  pretend  upon  any  probable 
grounds  to  judge  who  will  carry  the  great  point.  Our  female  friend 
(Mrs.  Masham)  told  the  dragon  (Lord  Oxford)  in  her  own  house, 
last  Thursday  morning,  these  words :  *  You  never  did  the  Queen 
any  service,  nor  are  you  capable  of  doing  her  any.'  He  made  no 
reply,  but  supped  with  her  and  Mercurialis  (Bolingbroke)  that  night 
at  her  oum  house,  —  His  revenge  is  not  the  less  meditated  for  that 
He  tells  the  words  clearly  and  distinctly  to  all  mankind.  Those  who 
range  under  his  banner^  call  her  ten  thousand  bitches  and  hitchen- 
wenches.  Those  who  hate  him  do  the  same.  And  from  my  heart, 
I  grieve  that  she  should  give  such  a  loose  to  her  passion ;  for  she  is 
susceptible  of  true  friendship,  and  has  many  social  and  domestic 
virtues.  The  great  attorney  (Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt)  who  made 
you  the  sham  offer  of  the  Yorkshire  living,  had  a  long  conference 
with  the  dragon  on  Thursday,  hissed  him  at  parting^  and  cursed  him 
at  wi^A//"— vol.xvi.  p.  173,  174. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  which  happened 
on  the  1st  of  August  thereafter,  speedily  composed  all 
those  dissensions,  and  confounded  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished  in  one  common  proscription.  Among  the 
most  miserable  and  downcast  of  all  the  mourners  on  that 
occasion,  we  confess  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
our  reverend  author.  He  who,  but  a  few  months  before, 
was  willing  to  have  hazarded  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  for  the  chance  of  keeping  his  party  in  office,  sunk 
instantly  into  pitiable  and  unmanly  despondency  upon 
the  final  disgrace  of  that  party.  We  are  unwilling  to 
believe,  and  we  do  not  in  fact  believe,  that  Swift  was 
privy  to  the  designs  of  Bolingbroke,  Ormond,  and  Mar, 
to  bring  in  the  rretender  on  the  Queen's  demise,  and 
are  even  disposed  to  hold  it  doubtful  whether  Oxford 
concurred  in  those  measures ;  but  we  are  sure  that  no 
man  of  common  firmness  could  have  felt  more  sorrow 
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and  despair,  if  the  country  liad  been  conquered  by  a 
lawless  invader,  than  thia  friend  of  tbe  Act  of  Settle- 
ment did  upon  the  quiet  and  regular  ti-anBtnission  of  the 
sceptre  to  the  ap]K)inted  heir ;  and  the  discomfiture  of 
those  ministers  who  are  proved  to  have  traitorously  eon- 
spired  to  accomplish  a  counter-revolution,  and  restore  a 
dynasty  which  he  always  affueted  to  consider  as  justly 
rejected.  How  all  this  sorrow  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
character  of  a  good  revolution  M'hig,  we  leave  it  to  the 
learned  editor,  who  has  invested  him  with  that  chiiracter, 
to  discover.  To  us  it  merely  affords  new  evidence  of 
the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  the  individual,  and  of 
that  utter  and  almost  avowed  disregard  of  the  public, 
which  constituted  his  political  character.  Of  the  sor- 
row and  des]K)ndeney  itself,  we  need  produce  no  proofs, 
— for  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  his  subse- 
quent wrilinga.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  after  this  event, 
was  one  long  tit  of  spleen  and  lamentation  :  and,  to  the 
very  end  of  his  days,  Iip  never  ceases  iiewailing  the 
irrepanible  and  grievous  calamity  which  the  world  had 
suffered  in  the  death  of  that  most  imbecile  princess.  He 
speaks  of  it,  in  short,  throughout,  as  a  pious  divine  might 
bt  supposed  to  speak  of  the  fall  of  primeval  man  from 
the  state  of  innocence.  The  sun  seems  darkened  for 
ever  in  his  eyes,  and  mankind  degenerated  beyond  the 
toleration  of  one  who  was  cursed  with  the  remembrance 
of  their  fonner  dignity!  And  all  this  for  what?  — 
because  the  government  was.  with  the  full  assent  of  the 
nation,  restored  to  the  hands  of  those  whose  talents  and 
iotf^^ty  he  had  once  been  proud  to  celebrate  —  or 
rather  because  it  was  taken  from  those  vcho  would  have 
attempted,  at  the  evident  risk  of  a  civil  war,  to  defeat 
that  solemn  settlement  of  which  At*  had  always  approved, 
and  in  virtue  of  which  alone  the  late  Sovereign  had  suc- 
ceeded;—  because  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  again 
to  be  secured  in  peace,  under  the  same  councils  which 
had  carried  its  glories  so  high  in  war — and  the  true 
friends  of  the  Revolution  of  16H8  to  succeed  to  that 
patronage  which  had  previously  Ijeen  exercised  by  its 
virtual  enemies !  Such  were  the  jiublic  calamities  which 
M  4 
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he  had  to  lament  as  a  patriot; — and  the  violence  done 
to  his  political  attachments  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
same  character.  His  two  friends  were  Bolingbroke 
and  Oxford;  and  both  these  had  been  abusing  each 
other,  and  endeavouring  to  supplant  each  other,  with 
all  their  might,  for  a  long  period  of  time ; — and,  at  last, 
one  of  them  did  this  good  office  for  the  other,  in  the 
most  insulting  and  malignant  manner  he  could  devise : 
and  yet  the  worthy  Dean  had  charity  enough  to  love 
them  both  just  as  dearly  as  ever.  He  was  always  a 
zealous  advocate,  too,  for  the  Act  of  Settlement;  and 
has  in  twenty  places  expressed  his  abomination  of  all 
who  could  allow  themselves  to  think  of  the  guilt  of  call- 
ing in  the  Pretender.  If,  therefore,  he  could  love  and 
honour  and  flatter  Bolingbroke,  who  not  only  turned 
out  his  beloved  Oxford,  but  actually  went  over  to  the 
Pretender,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  been 
so  implacable  towards  those  older  friends  of  his,  who 
only  turned  out  Bolingbroke  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Pretender  from  being  brought  in.  On  public  grounds, 
in  short,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  him ; — nor  can 
his  conduct  or  feelings  ever  receive  any  explanation 
upon  such  principles.  But  every  thing  becomes  plain 
and  consistent  when  we  look  to  another  quarter — when 
we  consider,  that  by  the  extinction  of  the  Tory  party, 
his  hopes  of  preferment  were  also  extinguished;  and  that 
he  was  no  longer  to  enjoy  the  dearer  delight  of  bustling 
in  the  front  of  a  triumphant  party — of  inhaling  the 
incense  of  adulation  from  its  senale  dependants  —  and 
of  insulting  with  impunity  the  principles  and  the  bene- 
factors he  had  himself  deserted. 

That  this  was  the  true  key  to  his  feelings,  on  this  and 
on  every  other  occasion,  may  be  concluded  indeed  with 
safety,  not  only  from  his  former,  but  from  his  after  life* 
His  Irish  politics  may  all  be  referred  to  one  principle — 
a  desire  to  insult  and  embarrass  the  government  by  which 
he  was  neglected,  and  with  which  he  despaired  of  being 
reconciled: — A  single  fact  is  decisive  upon  this  point. 
While  his  friends  were  in  power,  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  to  the  last  we  hear  nothing 
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of  its  radical  grievance,  the  oppression  of  its  Catholic 
population.  His  object  was,  not  to  do  good  to  Ireland, 
but  to  vex  and  annoy  the  EngUsh  ministiT-  To  do  this 
however  with  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
speak  to  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  some  party  who 
possessed  a  certain  degree  of  power  and  influence.  This 
unfortunately  was  not  the  case  in  that  day  with  the  Ca- 
tholics; and  though  this  gave  them  only  a  stronger  title 
to  the  services  of  a  truly  brave  or  generous  advocate,  it 
was  sufficient  to  silence  Swift.  They  arc  not  so  much  as 
named  above  two  or  three  times  in  his  writings — and 
then  only  with  scorn  and  reprobation.  In  the  topics 
which  he  does  take  up,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  he  fre- 

3uently  inveighs  against  real  oppression  and  acts  of  in- 
isputable  impolicy ;  yet  it  is  no  want  of  charity  to  say, 
that  it  is  quite  manifest  that  these  were  not  his  reasons  for 
bringing  them  forward,  and  that  he  had  just  as  little 
scruple  to  make  an  outcry,  where  no  public  interest  was 
concerned,  as  where  it  was  apparent.  It  was  sufficient 
for  him,  that  the  subject  was  likely  to  excite  popular 
prejudice  and  clamour, — or  that  he  had  some  personal 
pique  or  animosity  to  gratify.  The  Drapier's  letters  are 
asufficientproofof  the  influence  of  the  former  principle; 
and  the  Legion  Club,  and  the  numberless  brutalities 
against  Tighe  and  Bettesworth,  of  the  latter.  Every 
b(»dy  is  now  satisfied  of  the  perfect  harmlessness,  and 
indeed  of  the  great  utility  of  Wood's  scheme  for  a  new 
copper  coinage:  and  the  only  pretexts  forthe  other  scur- 
rilities to  wliich  we  have  alluded  were,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment had  shown  a  disposition  to  interfere  for  the  alle\i- 
ation,  in  some  inconsiderable  particulars,  of  the  intolerable 
<)I)pression  of  the  tithe  system,—  to  the  detriment,  as 
Swift  imagined,  of  the  order  to  which  he  himself  bc- 
li  nged ;  and  that  Mr.  Tighe  had  obtained  for  a  friend  of 
his  own,  a  living  which  Svnft  had  wished  to  secure  for 
one  of  his  dependants. 

His  main  object  in  all  this,  we  make  no  doubt,  was 
l»ersonal  pique  and  vengeance ; — ^yet  it  is  probable,  that 
there  was  occasionally,  or  throughout,  an  expectation  of 
being  again  brought  into  the  paths  of  power  and  prefer- 
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ment,  by  the  notoriety  which  these  publications. enabled 
him  to  maintain,  and  by  the  motives  which  they  held  out 
to  each  successive  ministry,  to  secure  so  efficient  a  pen  in 
their  favour.  That  he  was  willing  to  have  made  his 
peace  with  Walpole,  even  during  the  reign  of  George  I., 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Scott, — though  he  discredits  the 
details  which  Lord  Chesterfield  and  others  have  given, 
apparently  from  very  direct  authority,  of  the  humiliating 
terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  the  alliance ; 
— and  it  is  certain,  that  he  paid  his  court  most  assidu- 
ously to  the  successor  of  that  Prince,  both  while  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  court,  too,  was  truly 
debasing,  and  especially  unworthy  of  a  High-Churchman 
and  a  public  satirist.  It  was  chiefly  by  flatteries  and 
assiduity  to  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Howard !  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  close  correspondence,  and  upon  whom  he 
always  professed  mainly  to  rely  for  advancement.  When 
George  I.  died.  Swift  was  among  the  first  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  the  new  Sovereign,  and  indulged  anew  in  the 
golden  dreams  of  preferment.  Walpole's  recal  to  power 
however  soon  overcast  those  visions ;  and  he  then  wrote 
to  the  mistress,  humbly  and  earnestly  entreating  her,  to 
tell  him  sincerely  what  were  his  chances  of  success.  She 
flattered  him  for  a  while  with  hopes ;  but  at  last  he  dis- 
covered that  the  prejudice  against  him  was  too  strong  to 
be  overcome ;  and  ran  back  in  terrible  humour  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  railed  ever  after  with  his  usual  vehemence 
against  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  concubine.  The 
truth,  it  seems,  was,  that  the  latter  was  disposed  to 
favour  him ;  but  that  her  influence  with  the  King  was 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  Queen,  who  made  it  a  prin- 
ciple to  thwart  all  applications  which  were  made  through 
that  channel. 

Such,  we  think,  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  political 
career  of  this  celebrated  person ; — and  if  it  be  correct  in 
the  main,  or  even  in  any  material  particulars,  we  humbly 
conceive  that  a  more  unprincipled  and  base  course  of 
proceeding  never  was  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule 
of  mankind.    To  the  errors  and  even  the  inconsistencies 
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of  honest  minds,  we  hop«  we  shall  always  lie  sufficiently 
indulgent ;  and  especially  *o  such  errors  in  practical  life 
as  are  incident  to  literary  and  ingenious  men.  For 
Swift,  however,  there  is  no  such  apology.  His  profession, 
through  life,  was  much  more  that  of  a  politician  than  of  a 
clergyman  or  an  author.  He  was  not  led  away  in  any 
degree  by  lieated  fancy,  or  partial  affection  —  by  delua- 
iDg  visions  of  impossible  improvements,  or  excessive 
indignation  at  Incurable  ■lices.  He  followed,  from  first, 
to  last,  the  eager,  but  steady  impulse  of  personal  ambition 
and  personal  animosity;  and  in  the  dirty  and  devious 
career  into  which  they  impelled  him,  he  never  spared  the 
character  or  the  feelmgs  of  a  single  individual  who  ap- 
jwarcd  to  stand  in  his  way.  In  no  respect,  therefore, 
can  he  have  any  claim  to  lenity;  —  and  now,  when  his 
faults  are  of  importance  only  as  they  may  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  warning  or  misleading  to  others,  we  consider  it  as 
our  indispensable  duty  to  point  them  out  in  their  true 
colours ;  and  to  show  that,  even  wlien  united  to  talents 
as  distinguished  as  his,  political  profligacy  and  political 
rancour  must  lead  to  universal  distrust  and  avoidance 
during  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  to  contempt  and 
infamy  thereafter. 

Of  Swft's  personal  character,  his  ingenious  biographer 
has  given  almost  as  partial  a  representation,  as  of  his 
political  conduct ;  —  a  great  part  of  it  indeed  has  been 
anticipated,  in  tracing  the  principles  of  that  conduct ;  — 
the  same  arrogance  and  disdain  of  mankind,  leading  to 

Srofligatc  ambition  and  scurrility  in  public  life,  and  to 
omineering  and  selfish  habits  in  private.  His  character 
seems  to  have  been  radically  overbearing  and  tyrannical ; 
—  for  though,  like  other  tyrants,  he  could  stoop  low 
enough  where  his  interests  required  it,  it  was  his  delight 
to  exact  an  implicit  compliance  with  his  humours  and 
fancies,  and  to  unposc  upon  all  around  him  the  task  of 
observing  and  accommodating  themselves  to  his  liabits, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  their  convenience  or 
comfort.  AVTicn-'vcr  he  came,  the  ordinary  forms  of 
society  were  to  give  way  to  his  pleasure  ;  and  every  thing, 
even  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  family,  to  be 
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suspended  for  his  caprice.  — K  he  was  to  be  introduced 
to  a  person  of  rank,  he  insisted  that  the  first  advances 
and  the  first  visit  should  be  made  to  him.  If  he  went 
to  see  a  friend  in  the  country,  he  would  order  an  old  tree 
to  be  cut  down,  if  it  obstructed  the  view  from  his  window 
— and  was  never  at  his  ease  unless  he  was  allowed  to 
give  nicknames  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  make 
lampoons  upon  her  acquaintance.  On  going  for  the  first 
time  into  any  family,  he  frequently  prescribed  before- 
hand the  hours  for  their  meals,  sleep,  and  exercise :  and 
insisted  rigorously  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
capitulation.  From  his  intimates  he  uniformly  exacted 
the  most  implicit  submission  to  aU  his  whims  and  ab- 
surdities; and  carried  his  prerogative  so  far,  that  he 
sometimes  used  to  chase  the  Grattans  and  other  accom- 
modating friends,  through  the  apartments  of  the  Deanery, 
and  up  and  down  stairs,  driving  them  like  horses,  with 
a  large  whip,  till  he  thought  he  had  enough  of  exercise. 
All  his  jests  have  the  same  character  of  insolence  and 
coarseness.  When  he  first  came  to  his  curate's  house, 
he  announced  himself  as  "his  master;"  took  pos- 
session of  the  fireside,  and  ordered  his  wife  to  take  charge 
of  his  shirts  and  stockings.  When  a  young  clergyman 
was  introduced  to  him,  he  offered  him  the  dregs  of  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  said,  he  always  kept  a  poor  parson 
about  him  to  drink  up  his  dregs.  Even  in  hirmg  servants, 
he  always  chose  to  insult  them,  by  inquiring  into  their 
qualifications  for  some  filthy  and  degrading  office.  And 
though  it  may  be  true,  that  his  after  conduct  was  not 
exactly  of  a  piece  with  those  preliminaries,  it  is  obvious, 
that  as  no  man  of  proper  feelings  could  submit  to  such 
impertinence,  so  no  man  could  have  a  right  to  indulge 
in  it.  Even  considered  merely  as  a  manner  assumed  to 
try  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  it  was  a 
test  which  no  one  but  a  tyrant  could  imagine  himself 
entitled  to  apply  ;  —  and  Swift's  practical  conclusion 
from  it  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected. 
He  attached  himself  to  those  only  who  were  mean  enough 
to  bear  this  usage,  and  broke  with  all  who  resented  it* 
While  he  had  something  to  gain  or  to  hope  from  the 
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world,  he  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  less  imperious ; 
but,  after  he  retired  to  Ireland,  he  gave  way  without 
restraint  to  the  native  arrogance  of  his  character  ;  and, 
accordingly,  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
society  of  a  few  easy-tempered  persons,  who  had  no 
talents  or  pretensions  to  come  in  competition  with  his  ; 
and  who,  for  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  dominion  he  usurped. 

A  singular  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and  arrogance  of 
this  behaviour  to  his  friends  and  dependants,  is  afforded 
by  the  instances  of  extravagant  aduhition  and  base 
humility,  which  occur  in  his  addresses  to  those  upon 
whom  nis  fortune  depended.  After  he  gets  into  tlie 
society  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford,  and  up  to  the  age  of 
forty,  these  are  composed  in  something  of  a  better  taste ; 
but  the  true  models  are  to  be  found  in  his  addresses  to 
Sir  William  Temple,  the  first  and  most  honoured  of  his 
patrons,  upon  whose  sickness  and  recovery  he  has  indited 
a  heroic  epistle  and  a  Pindaric  ode,  more  fulsome  and 
extravagant  than  any  thing  that  had  then  proceeded  from 
the  pen  even  of  a  poet-laureate;  and  to  whom,  after  he 
had  left  bis  family  in  bud  humour,  he  sends  a  miserable 
epistle,  entreating  a  certificate  of  charaeter,  in  terms 
which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  consciousness  of 
deserving  it;  and  are,  at  all  events,  infinitely  incon- 
sistent with  the  proud  and  [)eremptory  tone  which  he 
assumed  to  those  who  would  bear  with  it.  A  few  lines 
may  be  worth  quoting,  lie  was  then  full  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  a  candidate  for  ordination.  After  ex- 
plaining this,  he  adds  — 

"I  entreat  that  jout  honour  will  consider  thiti,  and  will  please  to 
Mend  mc  some  certificate  of  my  behaviour  during  almost  three  years 
in  jour  family ;  wherein  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  all  your  goodness 
to  excuse  my  many  weaknesses  and  oversights  much  more  to  say 
any  thing  to  my  advantage.  The  particulars  expected  of  me  arc 
what  relate  to  morals  and  learning,  and  the  reasons  of  quitting  your 
honour's  family,  that  is,  whether  the  last  was  occasioned  by  any  ill 
actions-  They  are  all  left  entirely  to  your  honour's  mrrty,  though 
in  the  first  1  think  I  cannot  reproach  myself  any  farther  than  for 
infirmitie», 

"  I'his  is  all  I  dare  beg  at  present  from  your  honour,  under  circum- 
stances of  life  not  worth  your  regard.     VibaX  is  lefl  me  to  wish,  next 
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to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  jour  honour  and  family,  is,  that 
Heaven  would  one  day  allow  me  the  opportunity  of  leaving  my  ac- 
knowledgments at  your  feet  for  so  many  favours  I  have  received ; 
which,  whatever  effect  they  have  had  upon  my  fortune,  shall  never 
fail  to  have  the  greatest  upon  my  mind,  in  approving  myself,  upon 
all  occasions,  your  honour's  most  obedient  and  most  dutiful  servant" — 
voLxv.  p.  230,  231. 

By  far  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  discreditable  and  most  interesting  part  of 
Swift's  history,  however,  is  that  which  relates  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  three  unfortunate  women,  whose  happi- 
ness he  ruined,  and  whose  reputation  he  did  what  was  in 
him  to  destroy.  We  say,  the  three  women — for  though 
Varina  was  cast  off  before  he  had  fame  or  practice 
enough  in  composition  to  celebrate  her  in  song,  like 
Stella  or  Vanessa^  her  injuries  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
as  great,  and  altogether  as  unpardonable  as  those  of  the 
other  two.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  appears  to 
have  formed,  or  at  least  professed,  an  attachment  to  a 
Miss  Jane  Waryug,  the  sister  of  a  fellow-student,  to 
whom  his  assiduities  seem  to  have  rendered  him  accept- 
able, and  with  whom  he  corresponded  for  a  series  of 
years,  under  the  preposterous  name  of  Varina.  There 
appear  to  be  but  two  letters  of  this  correspondence  pre- 
served, both  ^vritten  by  Swift,  one  in  the  height  of  his 
passion,  and  the  other  in  its  decline  —  and  both  ex- 
tremely characteristic  and  curious.  The  first  is  dated  in 
1696,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  extreme  badness 
and  stupidity ;  though  it  is  ftill  enough  of  love  and 
lamentation.  The  lady,  it  seems,  had  long  before  con- 
fessed a  mutual  flame ;  but  prudential  considerations 
made  her  averse  to  an  immediate  union, — upon  which 
the  lover  raves  and  complains  in  the  following  deplorable 
sentences, — -Nvritten,  it  will  be  observed,  when  he  was 
on  the  borders  of  thirty,  and  proving,  along  with  his 
early  poems,  how  very  late  he  came  to  the  use  of  his 
faculties. 

''Madam — Impatience  is  the  most  inseparable  quality  of  a  lover, 
and  indeed  of  every  person  who  is  in  pursuit  of  a  design  whereon  he 
conceives  his  greatest  happiness  or  misery  to  depend.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  war,  in  courts,  and  in  common  business.  Every  one  who 
hunts  after  pleasure,  or  fame,  or  fortune,  is  still  restless  and  uneasy  till 
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f  ha  lias  hunted  dumn  his  g&me  ;  tmd  all  Ifaja  i«  not  unl^  very  natural, 

but  Mmvtbiiig  reasonable  too  :  for  a  violent  desire  is  little  better  than 

a  distemper,  and  therefore  men  are  not  to  blame  in  looking  after  a 

euro,     tjind  myself  kxtgely  infected  with  this  malady,  and  am  easily 

Tain  enough  to  believe  it  haa  some  very  good  reasons  to  excuse  it. 

I  For  indee<),  in  lay  case,   there  are  Gome  circumataQces  wLich  will 

I  kdinit  pardon  fur  more  than  ordinary  disquiets.     That  dearest  object 

I  upon  which  alt  my  prospect  of  happiness  entirely  depends,  is  in  per- 

Ipctunl  danger  to  be  removed  for  ever  from  my  sight.     Vnrina's  life 

111  daily  wasting;  and  though  one  just  and  honoornble  acliou  would 

I'AirDiftli  health  to  her,  and  unspeakable  happiness  to  us  both,  yet  som« 

■  power  that  repines  at  human  felicity  has  that  influence  to  hold  her 

intinually  doating  upon  her  cruelly,  and  me  on  tbe  cause  of  it. 
"  Would  to  Heaven  you  were  but  &  while  sensible  of  the  Ihoughta 
B -Into  which  iny  present  ilistritctiuns  plunge  me;  theif  hale  me  a  thouMond 
Iwa^r,  mnd  t  not  able  to  bear  them.  It  is  so,  by  Heaven  :  Tlie  love  of 
I  Varina  is  of  more  tragical  consequence  than  her  cruelty.  Would  to 
tGod  you  had  treated  and  scorned  me  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
B  Tour  pity  opened  the  first  way  to  my  misfortune  ;  and  now  your  love 
Iw  finishing  my  ruin :  und  is  it  so  then  ?  In  one  fortnight  I  roust 
I  take  eternal  farewell  of  Varina :  and  (I  wonder)  will  she  weep  at  part- 
ling.  B  little  to  justify  her  poor  pretences  of  some  affection  to  me? 
I  "  Surely,  Varinn,  you  have  but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  joys 
I'tliat  accompany  a  true,  honourable,  unlimited  love ;  yet  ciilier  nnluro 
^cxd  our  aneestors  have  highly  deceived  us,  or  else  all  other  sublunary 
I  tbiagR  are  dross  tn  comparison.  Is  it  posfible  you  can  lie  yet  iiiBtm- 
l.llble  to  the  pros|ieet  of  a  rapture  and  delight  so  innocent  and  so 
li«ulted  ?  lly  Heaven.  Varina,  you  are  more  exprrimrtrd  and  have 
■ijrw  tirpm  innneenee  than  1.     Would  not   your  conduct  make  one 

■  think  you  were  hugely  skilled  in  all  the  little  politic  methods  of 
I'hitriguc  ?  Love,  with  the  gall  of  too  much  discreiion,  is  a  thousand 
ftlimea  worse  than  with  none  at  all.  It  is  a  peculiar  part  of  naiuro 
i  which  art  debauches,  but  cannot  improve. 

"  Farewell,  madam ;  and  may  love  make  you  a  whilo  foi^rt  your 
cmpor  to  do  mc  justice.  Only  remember,  that  if  ymt  ilill  rrfutr  to  be 
BiMe,  t/aa  will  r/uiekly  lose,  for  ever  lose,  him  that  has  resolved  to  die 
u  he  has  lived,  all  yours,  JoM.  Swift." — vol.  xv.  p.  232-237. 

Notwithstanding  these  ti-agic  denuncintiona,  he  neither 
E  died  —  nor  married  —  nor  broke  off  the  connection,  for 
E  four  ycura  thereaftur  ;  in  th<^  liitti-r  i>urt  of  which,  having 
I  been  at  last  presented  to  two  livings  in  Ireland,  wortli 
'  near  -100/.  n  year,  the  lady  seems  tu  liave  Ix-en  reduced 
to  remind  hiin  of  his  former  impntienct-,  and  fairly  to 
ask  him,  wlicther  Ids  affections  had  suffer<;d  any  alter- 
ation.    His  answer  to  this  appeal  is  contained  in  the 
second  letter ;  —  and  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete patterns  of  meaiineas,  wlfishness,  and  brutality,- we 
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have  ever  met  with.  The  truth  undoubtedly  was,  that 
his  affections  were  estranged,  and  had  probably  settled 
by  this  time  on  the  unfortunate  Stella :  but  instead  of 
either  fairly  avowing  this  inconstancy,  or  honourably 
fulfilling  engagements,  from  which  inconstancy  perhaps 
could  not  release  him,  he  thinks  fit  to  write,  in  the  most 
frigid,  insolent,  and  hypocritical  terms,  undervaluing 
her  fortune  and  person,  and  finding  fault  with  her 
humour ;  —  and  yet  pretending,  -that  if  she  would  only 
comply  with  certain  conditions  which  he  specifies,  he 
might  still  be  persuaded  to  venture  himself  >vith  her  into 
the  perils  of  matrimony.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
when  he  urged  immediate  marriage  so  passionately  in 
1696,  he  had  no  provision  in  the  world,  and  must  have 
intended  to  live  on  her  fortune,  which  yielded  about 
100/.  a  year,  and  that  he  thought  her  health  as  well  as 
happiness  would  be  saved  by  the  match.  In  1700,  when 
he  had  got  two  livings,  he  addresses  her  as  follows — 

"  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  let  me  know  if  your  health  be  other- 
wise than  it  was  when  you  told  me  the  doctors  advised  you  against 
marriage,  as  what  would  certainly  hazard  your  life.  Are  they  or  you 
grown  of  another  opinion  in  this  particular  ?  are  you  in  a  condition  to 
manage  domestic  affairs,  with  an  income  of  less  (perhaps)  than  300/. 
a-year  ?  (it  must  have  been  near  500/.)  have  you  such  an  inclination 
to  my  person  and  humour,  as  to  comply  with  my  desires  and  way  of 
living,  and  endeavour  to  make  us  both  as  happy  as  you  can  ?  can  you 
bend  your  love  and  esteem  and  indifference  to  others  the  same  way  as 
I  do  mine  ?  shall  I  have  so  much  power  in  your  heart,  or  you  so  much 
government  of  your  passions,  as  to  grow  in  good  humour  upon  my 

approach,  though  provoked  by  a ?  have  you  so  much  good 

nature  as  to  endeavour  by  soft  words  to  smooth  any  rugged  humour 
occasioned  by  the  cross  accidents  of  life  ?  shall  the  place  wherever 
your  husband  is  thrown  be  more  welcome  than  courts  or  cities  without 
him  ?  In  short,  these  are  some  of  the  necessary  methods  to  please  men, 
who,  like  me,  are  deep  read  in  the  world;  and  to  a  person  thus  made, 
I  should  be  proud  in  giving  all  due  returns  towards  making  her 
happy.''— vol.  XY.  p.  247,  248. 

He  then  tells  her,  that  if  every  thing  else  were  suit- 
able, he  should  not  care  whether  her  person  were  beauti- 
ful, or  her  foitune  large. 

"  Cleanliness  in  the  first,  and  competency  in  the  other,  is  all  I  look 
for.  I  desire,  indeed,  a  plentiful  revenue,  but  would  rather  it  should 
be  of  my  own  ;  though  I  should  bear  from  a  wife  to  be  reproached  for 
the  greatest," — vol.  xv.  p.  248. 


To  complete  the  picture  of  his  indifference,  or  ratlier 
his  ill-disguised  disinclination,  he  adds  — 

"  The  dismal  account  you  say  I  have  given  you  of  my  livings  I  oan 
4BBure  you  to  be  a  true  ooe  ;  and,  since  it  is  a  dismal  one  even  in 
your  own  opinion,  you  can  bett  draw  contequeneet  from  it.  Th« 
place  where  Dr.  Bolton  lived  is  upon  a  living  which  he  keeps  with  the 
deanery ;  but  the  place  of  residence  for  that  they  have  given  me,  ia 
within  a  mile  of  a  town  called  Trim,  twenty  miles  from  hence ;  and 
there  ia  no  other  way  but  to  liire  a  house  at  Trim,  or  build  one  on  the 
spot ;  the_/fr«f  u  hardly  to  be  done,  and  the  other  I  am  too  poor  to 
ptrform  atpretent." — vol.  xv.  p.  2-16. 

The  lady,  as  was  to  be  expected,  broke  off  all  corre- 
spondence after  this  letter  —  and  so  ended  Swift's  first 
matrimonial  engagement,  and  first  eternal  passion  !  — 
What  became  of  the  unhappy  person  whom  he  thus 
heartlessly  abandoned,  with  impaired  health,  and  mor- 
tified affections,  after  a  seven-years'  courtRhij),  is  nowhere 
explained.  The  fate  of  his  next  victim  is  at  least  more 
notorious. 

Esther  Johnson,  better  known  to  the  reader  of  Swift's 
works  by  the  name  of  Stella,  was  the  child  of  a  London 
merchant,  who  died  in  her  infancy ;  when  she  went  with 
her  mother,  who  was  a  friend  of  Sir  W.  Temple's  sister, 
to  reside  at  Moorpark,  where  Smft  was  then  domesti- 
cated. Some  part  of  the  charge  of  her  education  de- 
volved upon  him ;  —  and  though  he  was  twenty  years 
her  senior,  the  interest  with  which  lie  regarded  her,  ap- 
pears to  have  ripened  into  something  as  much  like 
affection  as  could  find  a  place  in  his  selfish  bosom.  Soon 
after  Sir  William's  death,  he  got  his  Irish  livings,  besides 
a  considerable  legacy; — and  as  she  had  a  small  inde- 
pendence of  her  oAvn,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  their  honourable  and  immediate  union.  Some 
cold-blooded  vanity  or  ambition,  liowever,  or  some  jw- 
litic  anticipation  of  his  own  possible  inconstancy,  de- 
terred him  from  tliis  onward  and  open  course ;  and  led 
him  to  an  arrangement  which  was  dishonourable  and 
absurd  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  productive  of 
the  most  accumulated  misery.  lie  prevailed  ujwn  her 
to  remove  her  residence  from  the  bosom  of  her  own 
family  in  England,  to  his  iimnediatc  neighbourhood  in 
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Ireland,  where  she  took  lodgings  with  an  elderly  com- 
panion, of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Dingley  —  avowedly  for  the 
sake  of  his  society  and  protection,  and  on  a  footing  of 
intimacy  so  very  strange  and  unprecedented,  that  when- 
ever he  left  his  parsonage  house  for  England  or  Dublin, 
these  ladies  immediately  took  possession,  and  occupied  it 
till  he  came  back.  —  A  situation  so  extraordinary  and 
undefined,  was  liable  of  course  to  a  thousand  miscon- 
structions ;  and  must  have  been  felt  as  degrading  by  any 
woman  of  spirit  and  delicacy :  and  accordingly,  tnough 
the  master  of  this  Platonic  seraglio  seems  to  have  used 
all  manner  of  paltry  and  insulting  practices,  to  prot^jct  a 
reputation  which  he  had  no  right  to  bring  into  question, 
—  by  never  seeing  her  except  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Dingley,  and  never  sleeping  under  the  same  roof  with 
her, —  it  is  certain  both  that  the  connection  was  re- 
garded as  indecorous  by  persons  of  her  own  sex,  and 
that  she  herself  felt  it  to  be  humiliating  and  improper. 
Accordingly,  within  two  years  after  her  settlement  in 
Ireland,  it  appears  that  she  encouraged  the  addresses  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Tisdall,  between  whom  and 
Swift  there  was  a  considerable  intimacy ;  and  that  she 
would  have  married  him,  and  thus  sacrificed  her  earliest 
attachment  to  her  freedom  and  her  honour,  had  she  not 
been  prevented  by  the  private  dissuasions  of  that  false 
friend,  who  did  not  choose  to  give  up  his  o^vn  claims  to 
her,  although  he  had  not  the  heart  or  the  honour  to 
make  her  lawfully  his  own.  She  was  then  a  blooming 
beauty,  of  little  more  than  twenty,  with  fine  black  hair, 
delicate  features,  and  a  playful  and  affectionate  character. 
It  seems  doubtful  to  us,  whether  she  originally  felt  for 
Swift  any  thing  that  could  properly  be  called  love —  and 
her  willingness  to  marry  another  in  the  first  days  of 
their  connection,  seems  almost  decisive  on  the  subject: 
but  the  ascendancy  he  had  acquired  over  her  mind,  and 
her  long  habit  of  submitting  her  own  judgment  and  in- 
clinations to  his,  gave  him  at  least  an  equal  power  over 
her,  and  moulded  her  pliant  affections  into  too  deep  and 
exclusive  a  devotion.  Even  before  his  appointment  to 
the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
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devise  any  apology  for  his  not  marrying  her,  or  allowing 
her  to  marry  another ;  the  only  one  that  he  ever  appears 
to  have  stated  himself,  viz.  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
fortune  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  matrimony,  being 
palpably  absurd  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  born  to  nothing, 
and  already  more  wealthy  than  nine-tenths  of  his  order ; 
but-,  after  he  obtained  that  additional  preferment,  and 
was  thus  ranked  among  the  well  beneficed  dignitaries 
of  the  establishment,  it  was  ]>Iainly  an  insult  upon  com- 
mon sense  to  pretend  that  it  was  the  want  of  money 
that  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  engagements. 
Stella  was  then  twenty-six,  and  he  near  forty-five; 
and  both  had  hitherto  lived  verj'  far  within  an  income 
that  was  now  more  than  doubled.  That  she  now  ex- 
pected to  be  made  his  wife,  apjx^ars  from  the  pains  he 
takes  in  the  Journal  indirectly  to  destroy  that  expect- 
ation ;  and  though  the  awe  in  which  he  habitually  kept 
her,  probably  prevented  her  either  from  complainmg,  or 
inquiring  into  the  cause,  it  is  now  certain  that  a  new 
attachment,  as  heartless,  as  unprincipled,  and  as  fatal  in 
its  consequences  as  either  of  the  others,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  cruel  and  unpardonable  proceeding. 

During  liis  residence  in  London,  from  1710  to  1712, 
he  had  leisure,  in  the  inter\-als  of  his  political  labours, 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh, 
whose  unfortunate  love  he  has  recorded,  with  no  great 
delicacy,  under  the  name  of  Vanessa.  This  young  lady, 
then  only  in  her  twentieth  year,  joined  to  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  youth,  fashion,  and  elegance,  the  still  more  dan- 
gerous gifts  of  a  lively  imagination,  a  confiding  temper, 
and  a  cajMicity  of  strong  and  permanent  affection.  Swift, 
regardless  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  Stella,  allowed 
himself  to  be  engaged  by  those  qualities ;  and,  without 
explaining  the  nature  of  those  ties  to  his  new  idol,  strove 
by  his  assiduities  to  obtain  a  return  of  affection — while 
he  studiously  concealed  from  the  unhappy  Stella  the 
wrong  he  was  conscious  of  doing  her.  We  willingly 
borrow  the  words  of  his  partial  biographer,  to  tell  the 
rest  of  a  story,  which,  we  are  afraid,  we  should  tell  with 
little  temper  ourselves. 
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"  While  Vanessa  was  occupying  much  of  his  time,  and  much  doubt- 
less of  his  thoughts,  she  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  Journal 
directly  by  name,  and  is  only  twice  casually  indicated  by  the  title  of 
Vanhomrigh's  eldest  daughter.     There  was,  therefore,  a  consciousness 
on  Swift's  part,  that  his  attachment  to  his  younger  pupil  was  of  a 
nature  which  could  not  be  gratifying  to  her  predecessor,  although  he 
probably  shut  his  own  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  an  intimacy  which 
he  wished  to  conceal  from  those  of  Stella.     Miss  Vanhomrigh,  in  the 
mean  while,  conscious  of  the  pleasure  which  Swift  received  from  her 
society,  and  of  the  advantages  of  youth  and  fortune  which  she  pos- 
sessed, and  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  stood 
with  respect  to  another,  naturally,  and  surely  without  offence  either  to 
reason  or  virtue,  gave  way  to  the  hope  of  forming  an  union  with  a  man 
whose  talents  had  first  attracted  her  admiration,  and  whose  attentions, 
in  the  course  of  their  mutual  studies,  had,  by  degrees,  gained  her 
affections,  and  seemed  to  warrant  his  own.     The  friends  continued  to 
use  the  language  of  friendship,  but  with  the  assiduity  and  earnestness 
of  a  warmer  passion,  until  Vanessa  rent  asunder  the  veil,  by  in- 
timating to  Swift  the  state  of  her  affections  ;  and  in  this,  as  she  con- 
ceived, she  was  justified  by  his  own  favourite,  though   dangerous 
maxim,  of  doing  that  which  seems  in  itself  right,  without  respect  to 
the  common  opinion  of  the  world.     We  cannot  doubt  that  he  actually 
felt  the  'shame,  disappointment,   guilt,  surprise,'   expressed  in  his 
celebrated  poem,  though  he  had  not  courage  to  take  the  open  and 
manly  course  of  avowing  those  engagements  with  Stella,  or  other  im- 
pediments which  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  hand  and  fortune 
of  her  rival. — Without,  therefore,  making  this  painful  but  just  confes- 
sion, he  answered  the  avowal  of  Vanessa's  passion,  at  first  in  raillery, 
and  afterwards  by  an  offer  of  devoted  and  everlasting  friendship, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  virtuous  esteem.     Vanessa  seems  neither  to 
have  been  contented  nor  silenced  by  the  result  of  her  declaration  ;  but 
to  the  very  close  of  her  life  persisted  in  endeavouring,  by  entreaties 
and  arguments,  to  extort  a  more  lively  return  to  her  passion,  than 
this  cold  proffer  was  calculated  to  afford. 

"  The  effect  of  his  increasing  intimacy  with  the  fascinating  Vanessa, 
may  be  plainly  traced  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  which,  in  the  course  of 
its  progress,  becomes  more  and  more  cold  and  indifferent, — breathes 
fewer  of  those  aspirations  after  the  quiet  felicity  of  a  life  devoted  to 
M.  D.  and  the  willows  at  Laracor, — uses  less  frequently  the  affec- 
tionate jargon  called  the  *  little  language,'  in  which  his  fondness  at 
first  displays  itself,  —  and,  in  short,  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of 
waning  affection.  Stella  was  neither  blind  to  the  altered  style  of  his 
correspondence,  nor  deaf  to  the  rumours  which  were  wafted  to  Ireland. 
Her  letters  are  not  preserved ;  but,  from  several  passages  of  the 
Journal,  it  appears  that  they  intimated  displeasure  and  jealousy, 
which  Swift  endeavours  to  appease. 

"  Upon  Swift's  return  to  Ireland,  we  may  guess  at  the  disturbed 
state  of  his  feelings,  wounded  at  once  by  ungratified  ambition,  and 
harassed  by  his  affection  being  divided  between  two  objects,  each 
worthy  of  his  attachment,  and  each  having  great  claims  upon  him, 
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while  neither  was  likely  to  remain  contented  with  the  limited  return 
of  friendship  in  exchange  for  love,  and  that  friendship  too  divided 
with  a  rival.  The  claims  of  Stella  were  preferable  in  point  of  date ; 
and,  to  a  man  of  honour  and  good  faith,  in  every  respect  irresistible. 
She  had  resigned  her  country,  her  friends,  and  even  hazarded  her 
character,  in  hopes  of  one  day  being  united  to  Swift.  But  if  Stella 
had  made  the  greater  sacriflce,  Vanessa  was  the  more  important 
victim.  She  had  youth,  fortune,  fashion  ;  all  the  acquired  accomplish- 
ments and  information  in  which  Stella  was  deficient ;  possessed  at 
least  as  much  wit,  and  certainly  higher  powers  of  imagination.  That 
he  had  no  intention  to  marry  Vanessa,  is  evident  from  pasaages  in  his 
letters,  which  are  incongiatent  with  such  an  arrangement ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  whole  tenor  excludes  that  of  a  guilty  intimacy. — 
On  the  other  hand,  his  conduct,  with  respect  to  Stella,  was  equally 
dubious.  So  sooD  as  be  was  settled  in  the  Deanery -house,  his  first 
care  was  to  secure  lodgings  for  Mrs.  Dinglcy  and  Stella,  upon  Or- 
mond's  Quay,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lift'ey ;  and  to  resume,  with  the 
same  guarded  caution,  the  intercourse  which  had  formerly  existed  be- 
tween them.  But  circumstances  sood  comjwUed  him  to  give  that  eon- 
nectinu  a  more  definite  character. 

"Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  was  now  dead.  Her  two  sons  survived  her  but 
a  short  time  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  young  {adit's  were  so  far 
embarrassed  by  inconsiderate  expenses,  as  gave  tlu'm  a  liandsome  ex- 
cuse for  retiring  to  Ireland,  where  their  father  had  left  a  small  pro- 
perty near  Celbridge,  The  arrival  of  Vanessa  in  Dublin  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  Swift,  and  the  jealousy  of  Stclhi.  However  im- 
prudently the  Dean  might  have  indulged  himself  and  the  unfortunate 
young  lady,  by  frequenting  her  society  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  no  doubt  that  lie  was  alive  to  all  the  haiiards  that  might 
accrue  to  the  reputation  and  peace  of  both,  by  continuing  the  same  in- 
timacy in  Dublin.  But  the  means  of  avoiding  it  were  no  longer  in 
his  power,  although  bis  reiterated  remonstrances  assumed  even  the 
character  of  unkindness.  She  importuned  him  with  complaints  of 
neglect  and  cruelty  ;  and  it  was  obvious,  that  any  decisive  measure  to 
break  tlieir  currespondcnce,  would  be  attended  with  some  such  tragic 
consequence,  as,  though  late,  at  length  concluded  their  story.  Thus 
engaged  in  a  labyrinth,  where  perseverance  was  wrong,  and  retreat 
seemed  almost  impossible,  Swift  resolved  to  temporise,  in  hoi>es,  pro- 
bably, that  time,  accident,  the  mutability  incident  to  violent  affections, 
might  extricate  himself  and  Vanessa  from  the  snare  in  which  bis  own 
culpable  imprudence  had  involved  them.  Meanwhile,  he  cuntinue<l  to 
Wntow  on  her  those  marks  of  regard  which  it  was  imi>06siblc  to  refuse 
to  her  feelings  towards  him,  even  if  they  had  not  been  recii>rocal.  But 
the  conduct  which  he  adopted  as  kindest  to  Miss  Vaohomrigh,  was 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  Stella.  His  fears  and  affections  were  next 
awakened  for  that  early  favourite,  whose  suppressed  grief  and  jealousy, 
acting  ujmn  a  frame  naturally  delicate,  menaced  her  health  in  an 
alarming  manner.  The  feelings  with  which  Swilt  beheld  the  wrci'k 
which  his  conduct  had  occasioned,  will  not  bear  description.  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  foriiaken  her  country,  and  clouded  even  tier  reputation. 
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to  become  the  sharer  of  his  fortunes,  when  at  their  lowest ;  and  the 
implied  ties  hj  which  he  was  bound  to  make  her  compensation,  were 
as  strong  as  the  most  solemn  promise,  if  indeed  even  promises  of  future 
marriage  had  not  been  actually  exchanged  between  them.  He  em- 
ployed Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  his  tutor  and  early 
friend,  to  request  the  cause  of  her  melancholy  ;  and  he  received  the 
answer  which  his  conscience  must  have  anticipated — it  was  her  sen- 
sibility to  his  recent  indifference,  and  to  the  discredit  which  her  own 
character  sustained  from  the  long  subsistence  of  the  dubious  and  mys- 
terious connection  between  them.  To  convince  her  of  the  constancy 
of  his  affection,  and  to  remove  her  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny,  there 
was  but  one  remedy.  To  this  communication  Swift  replied,  that  he 
had  formed  two  resolutions  concerning  matrimony: — one,  that  he 
would  not  marry  till  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune;  the  other^  that 
the  event  should  take  place  at  a  time  of  life  which  gave  him  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  to  see  his  children  settled  in  the  world.  The  in- 
dependence proposed,  he  said,  he  had  not  yet  achieved,  being  still 
embarrassed  by  debt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  past  that  term 
of  life  after  which  he  had  determined  never  to  marry.  Yet  he  was 
ready  to  go  through  the  ceremony  for  the  ease  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
mind,  providing  it  should  remain  a  strict  secret  from  the  public,  and 
that  they  should  continue  to  live  separately,  and  in  the  same  guarded 
manner  as  formerly.  To  these  hard  terms  Stella  subscribed ;  they 
relieved  her  own  mind  at  least  from  all  scruples  on  the  impropriety 
of  their  connection ;  and  they  soothed  her  jealousy,  by  rendering  it 
impossible  that  Swift  should  ever  give  his  hand  to  her  rivaL  They 
were  married  in  the  garden  of  the  deanery,  by  the  bishop  of  Clogher, 
in  the  year  1716.''— vol.  i.  p.  229—238. 

Even  admitting  all  the  palliations  that  are  here  sug- 
gested, it  is  plain  that  S^vift's  conduct  is  utterlv  in- 
defensible— and  that  his  ingenious  biographer  thinks 
nearly  as  ill  of  it  as  we  do.  Supposing  it  possible  that 
a  man  of  his  penetration  should  have  inspired  an  in- 
nocent young  girl  with  a  violent  passion,  ^Wthout  being 
at  all  aware  of  it,  what  possible  apology  can  there  be  for 
his  not  disclosing  his  engagements  with  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and  peremptorily  breaking  off  all  intercourse  with  her 
rejected  rival  ? — He  was  bound  to  her  by  ties  even 
more  sacivd  than  those  of  actual  marriage — and  was  no 
more  at  liK^rty,  imder  such  circumstances,  to  disguise 
that  connection  than  the  other :  —  or  if  he  had  himself 
unconsciously  imbibed  an  irresistible  passion  for  his 
younger  admirer,  it  would  have  been  far  less  guilty  or 
dishonourable  to  have  avowed  tliis  to  Stella,  and  followed 
the  impulse  of  such  a  fatal  att;ichment.     In  either  of 
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these  ways,  he  would  have  spared  at  least  one  of  liis 
victims.  But  he  had  not  the  apology  of  any  such  pas- 
sion ;  and,  desirous  apparently  of  saving  himself  the 
shock  of  any  unpleasant  disclosure,  or  wishing  to  secure 
to  himself  the  gratification  of  both  their  attaclimcnts,  he 
endeavoured  basely  to  conceal  from  each  the  share  which 
the  other  had  in  his  aiFections,  and  sacrificed  the  peace 
of  bo£h  to  the  indulgence  of  this  mean  and  cold-blooded 
duplicity.  The  same  disgusting  selfishness  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  apparent,  in  the  mortifying  and  de- 
grading conditions  he  annexed  to  his  nommal  marriage 
with  Stella,  for  the  concealment  of  which  no  reason  can 
be  assigned,  to  which  it  is  possible  to  listen  with  patience, 
—  at  least  after  the  death  of  Vanessa  had  removed  all 
fear  of  its  afflicting  or  irritating  that  unhappy  rival. 
This  tragical  event,  of  which  S\vift  was  as  directly  and 
as  guiltily  the  cause,  as  if  he  had  plunged  a  dagger  into 
her  heart,  is  described  with  much  feeling  by  Mr.  Scott, 
who  has  added  a  fuller  account  of  her  previous  retire- 
ment than  any  former  editor. 

"About  tlie  year  1717,  she  retired  from  Dublin  to  her  house  and 
property  near  Cclbridgc,  to  nurso  her  hopelcsB  passion  in  seclusion 
from  the  world.  Swift  seems  to  have  foreseen  and  warned  her  against 
the  consequences  of  this  step.  His  letters  uniformly  exhort  licr  to 
seek  general  society,  to  take  exercise,  end  to  divert,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  current  of  her  thoughts  from  the  unfortunate  Bubjt-ct  wliich 
was  preying  upon  her  spirits.  lie  even  exhorts  her  to  leave  Ireland. 
Until  the  year  1720,  he  never  appears  to  have  visited  licrat  Celbriilge; 
they  onlv  ract  when  she  was  occasionally  in  Dublin.  But  in  that 
year,  and  down  to  the  tirao  of  her  death,  Swift  came  rejiealfdly  to 
Cclbridge ;  and,  from  the  information  of  a  most  obliging  curre- 
Bpondent,  I  nm  enabled  to  give  account  of  some  nnnute  particulars 
attending  them. 

"  Marlcy  Abbey,  near  Cclbridgc,  where  Miss  Vanhorarigh  resided, 
is  built  much  in  the  form  of  n  real  cloister,  especially  in  its  external 
appearance.  An  aged  man  (upwards  of  ninety  by  his  own  account) 
ehowcd  the  grounds  to  my  correspondent.  He  was  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh's  gardener,  and  used  to  work  with  his  fatlier  in  the  gar- 
den when  a  boy.  He  remembered  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  welt,  and 
his  account  of  her  corresponded  with  the  usual  description  of  her 
person,  especially  n.-<  to  her  rmlmnimiiit.  He  said  tihe  wrnt  seldnnt 
abroad,  and  saw  little  company :  her  constant  amusement  was  rootling, 
or  walking  in  the  garden.  Yet,  according  to  this  authority,  her  so* 
ciety  was  courted  by  several  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
visited  her,  notwithstanding  her  seldom  retumiog  that  attention, — 
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and  he  added,  that  her  manners  interested  every  one  who  knew  her. 
But  she  avoided  company,  and  wa^  always  melancholy  save  when 
Dean  Swift  was  there,  and  then  she  seemed  happy.  The  garden  was 
to  an  uncommon  degree  crowded  with  laurels.  The  old  man  said, 
that  when  Miss  Yanhomrigh  expected  the  Dean,  she  always  planted, 
with  her  own  hand,  a  laurel  or  two  against  his  arrivaL  He  showed 
her  favourite  seat,  still  called  Vanessa's  Bower.  Three  or  four  trees, 
and  some  laurels,  indicate  the  spot.  They  had  formerly,  according  to 
the  old  man's  information,  heen  trained  into  a  close  arbour.  .  There 
were  two  seats  and  a  rude  table  within  the  bower,  the  opening  of 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Lifiey,  which  had  a  romantic  effect ; 
and  there  was  a  small  cascade  that  murmured  at  some  distance.  In 
this  sequestered  spot,  according  to  the  old  gardener's  account,  the 
Dean  and  Vanessa  used  often  to  sit,  with  books  and  writing-materials 
on  the  table  before  them. 

*' Vanessa,  besides  musing  over  her  unhappy  attachment,  had, 
during  her  residence  in  this  solitude,  the  care  of  nursing  the  declining 
health  of  her  younger  sister,  who  at  length  died  about  1720.  This 
event,  as  it  left  her  alone  in  the  world,  seems  to  have  increased  the 
energy  of  her  fatal  passion  for  Swift,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  saw 
room  for  still  greater  reserve,  when  her  situation  became  that  of  a 
solitary  female,  without  the  society  or  countenance  of  a  female  re- 
lation. But  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  irritated  at  the  situation  in  which  she 
found  herself,  determined  on  bringing  to  a  crisis  those  expectations 
of  an  union  witli  the  object  of  her  affections,  to  the  hope  of  which  she 
had  clung  amid  every  vicissitude  of  his  conduct  towards  her.  The 
most  probable  bar  was  his  undefined  connection  with  Mrs.  Johnson, 
which,  as  it  must  have  been  perfectly  known  to  her,  had,  doubtless, 
long  excited  her  secret  jealousy :  although  only  a  single  hint  to  that 
purpose  is  to  be  found  in  their  correspondence,  and  that  so  early  as 
1713,  when  she  writes  to  him,  then  in  Ireland,  *If  you  are  very 
happy,  it  is  ill-natured  of  you  not  to  tell  me  so,  except  *tis  what  is  in^ 
consistent  with  mine,*  Her  silence  and  patience  under  this  state  of 
uncertainty  for  no  less  than  eight  years,  must  have  been  partly  owing 
to  her  awe  for  Swift,  and  partly  perhaps  to  the  weak  state  of  her 
rival's  health,  which,  from  year  to  year,  seemed  to  announce  speedy 
dissolution.  At  length,  however,  Vanessa's  impatience  prevailed; 
and  she  ventured  on  the  decisive  step  of  writing  to  Mrs.  Johnson  her- 
self, requesting  to  know  the  nature  of  that  connection.  Stella,  in 
reply,  informed  her  of  her  marriage  with  the  Dean  ;  and,  full  of  the 
highest  resentment  against  Swift  for  having  given  another  female 
such  a  right  in  him  as  Miss  Vanhomrigh's  inquiries  implied,  she  sent 
to  him  her  rival's  letter  of  interrogation,  and,  without  seeing  him,  or 
awaiting  his  reply,  retired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ford,  near  Dublin. 
Every  reader  knows  the  consequence.  Swift,  in  one  of  those  paroxysms 
of  fury  to  which  he  was  liable,  both  from  temper  and  disease,  rode  in- 
stantly to  Marley  Abbey.  As  he  entered  the  apartment,  the  sternness 
of  his  countenance,  which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  express  the  fiercer 
passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  with  such  terror,  that  she 
could  scarce  ask  whether  he  would  not  sit  down.     He  answered  by 
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fiiagiDg  a  letter  on  the  table ;  and,  instantly  leaving  the  bouse, 
inoutited  hia  horae,  and  returned  to  Dublin.  When  Vanesf>a  opened 
the  packet,  she  only  found  her  own  letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death- 
warrant.  She  sunk  at  once  under  the  dieappointment  of  the  delayed, 
yet  cherished  hopes,  which  had  so  long  sickened  her  heart,  and  beneath 
the  unrestrained  wrath  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them. 
How  long  she  survived  this  last  interview,  is  uncertain,  but  the  time 
does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few  weeks." — Life,  voL  i.  p.  248 — 
253. 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  present  e(lition,  is  what  is 
called  a  complete  copy  of  the  correspondence  betivixt 
Swift  and  this  unfortunate  lady.  To  us  it  is  manifest, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a  complete  copy ;  —  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  parts  that  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  are  of  less  moment  than  those  that  had  been  for- 
merly printed.  But  it  is  altogether  a  very  interesting 
and  painful  collection;  and  there  is  something  to  us 
inexpressibly  touching  in  the  innocent  fondness,  and 
almost  childish  gaiety,  of  Vanessa  at  its  commencement, 
contrasted  with  the  deep  gloom  into  which  she  sinks  in 
its  later  stages ;  while  the  ardour  of  affection  which 
breathes  through  the  whole,  and  the  tone  of  devoted 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  character  which  are  every 
where  preserved,  make  us  both  hate  and  wonder  at  the 
man  who  could  deliberately  break  a  heart  so  made  to  be 
cherished.  AVe  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting 
a  little  of  the  only  part  of  this  whole  publication  in  which 
any  thing  like  heart  or  tenderness  is  to  be  discovered. 
His  first  letter  is  written  immediately  after  their  first 
separation,  and  whilst  she  yet  believed  that  his  slowness 
in  returning  her  passion  arose,  ns  he  had  given  her  ample 
warrant  to  suppose,  (  see  the  whole  of  the  poem  of  Cad- 
mus and  Vanessa,  vol.  xiv.)  from  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
the  unsiiitableneas  of  their  years  and  liabits,  which 
would  give  way  to  the  continued  proofs  of  its  constancy 
and  ardour.  He  had  written  her  a  cold  note  on  his 
journey,  to  which  she  thus  rapturously  answers:  — 

"  Now  you  arc  good  beyond  expression,  in  sending  me  that  dear 
vulnnliir]-  from  .St.  Alban's,  It  give!"  me  more  happiness  than  yim 
ran  imagine,  or  1  dei^cribc,  to  find  tliat  your  head  is  so  much  better 
already.  I  do  assure  you  all  my  wishes  arc  employed  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  it.     I  hope  the  next  will  tell  mc  they  have  been  of  force. 
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Pray  why  did  not  you  remember  me  at  Dunstable,  as  well  as  Moll  ? 
Lord!  what  a  monster  is  Moll  grown  since.  But  nothing  of  poor 
Hess ;  except  that  the  mark  will  be  in  the  same  place  of  Davila  where 
you  left  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  much  advanced  yet,  for  I  have  been 
studying  of  Rochefoucault  to  see  if  he  described  as  much  of  love  as  I 
found  in  myself  a  Sunday,  and  I  find  he  falls  very  short  of  it.  I  am 
very  impatient  to  hear  from  you  at  Chester.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
you  how  often  I  have  wished  you  a  cup  of  coffee  and  an  orange  at 
your  inn.** — voL  xix.  p.  403,  404. 

Upon  hearing  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  she  writes 
again  in  the  same  spirit. 

''Here  is  now  three  long  weeks  passed  since  you  wrote  to  me.  Oh! 
happy  Dublin,  that  can  employ  sdl  your  thoughts,  and  happy  Mrs. 
Emerson,  that  could  hear  from  you  the  moment  you  landed.  Had  it 
not  been  for  her,  I  should  be  yet  more  uneasy  than  I  am.  I  really 
believe,  before  you  leave  Ireland,  I  shall  give  you  just  reason  to  wish 
I  did  not  know  my  letters,  or  at  least  that  I  could  not  write :  and  I 
had  rather  you  should  wish  so,  than  entirely  forget  me.  Mr.  Lewis 
has  given  me  *Les  Dudogties  des  Morts^  and  I  am  so  charmed  with 
them,  that  I  am  resolved  to  quit  my  hady^  let  the  consequence  be  what 
it  will,  except  you  will  talk  to  me,  for  I  find  no  conversation  on  earth 
comparable  to  yours ;  so,  if  you  care  I  should  stay,  do  but  talk,  and 
you  will  keep  me  with  pleasure." — vol.  xix.  p.  407—409. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  trifling  of  a  heart  at 
ease,  and  supported  by  enchanting  hopes.  It  is  miserable 
to  think  how  sadly  the  style  is  changed,  when  she  comes 
to  know  better  the  object  on  whom  she  had  thus  irre- 
trievably lavished  her  afiections.  The  following  is  the 
first  letter  that  appears  after  she  followed  him  to  Ireland 
in  1714  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  infinitely  more  touching 
and  pathetic,  in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  wretched- 
ness it  expresses,  than  aU  the  eloquent  despair  of  aU  the 
heroines  of  romance.  No  man,  Avith  a  heart,  we  think, 
could  receive  such  letters  and  live. 

"  You  bid  me  be  easy,  and  you'd  see  me  as  often  as  you  could :  you 
had  better  have  said  as  often  as  you  could  get  the  better  of  your  in- 
clinations so  much  ;  or  as  often  as  you  remembered  there  was  such  a 
person  in  the  world.  If  you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you  do,  you  will 
not  be  made  uneasy  by  me  long.  'Tis  impossible  to  describe  what  I 
have  suffered  since  I  saw  you  last ;  I  am  sure  I  could  have  borne  the 
rack  much  better  than  those  killing,  killing  words  of  yours.  Some- 
times I  have  resolved  to  die  without  seeing  you  more,  but  those  re- 
solves, to  your  misfortune,  did  not  last  long;  for  there  is  something  in 
human  nature  that  prompts  one  so  to  find  relief  in  this  world :  I  must 
give  way  to  it,  and  beg  you'd  see  me,  and  speak  kindly  to  me  I  for  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  condemn  any  one  to  suffer  what  I  have 
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done,  could  jou  but  know  it.  The  reason  I  write  to  you  is,  because 
I  cannot  t«ll  it  joa,  should  I  see  yon ;  for  when  I  begin  to  complain, 
then  you  are  angry,  and  there  is  something  in  your  look  so  awful, 
that  it  strikes  me  dumb.  Oh!  that  you  may  but  have  so  much  regard 
for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may  touch  your  soul  with  pity.  I  say 
as  little  as  ever  I  can.  Did  you  but  know  what  I  thought,  I  am  sure 
it  would  move  you.  Forgive  me,  and  believe  I  cannot  help  telling 
you  this,  and  live." — vol  xix.  p.  421. 

And  a  little  after, 

"I  am,  and  cannot  avoid  being  in  the  spleen  to  the  last  degree. 
Every  thing  combines  to  make  me  eo.  Yet  this  and  all  other  dis- 
appointments in  life  I  can  bear  with  ease,  but  that  of  being  neglected 
by  ...  .  Spleen  I  cannot  help,  so  you  must  excuse  it.  I  do  all  I 
can  to  get  the  better  of  it ;  but  it  is  too  strong  for  me.  I  have  read 
more  unce  I  saw  Cad,  than  I  did  in  a  great  while  passed,  and  chose 
those  books  that  required  most  attention,  on  purpose  to  engage  my 
thoughts,  but  I  find  the  more  I  think  tlie  more  unhappy  I  am. 

'*I  bad  once  a  mind  not  to  have  wrote  to  you,  for  fetkr  of  making 
you  uneasy  to  find  me  so  dull ;  but  I  could  not  keep  to  that  resolution, 
for  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  The  satisfaction  I  have  in  your 
remembering  me  when  you  read  my  letters,  and  the  delight  I  have  in 
expecting  one  from  Cad,  makes  me  rather  choose  to  gire  yon  some 
uneasiness,  than  to  add  to  my  own.".^vol.  xiz.  p.  431,  432. 

As  the  correspondence  draws  to  a  close,  her  despair 
becomes  more  eloquent  and  agonizing.  The  following 
two  letters  are  dated  in  1720. 

"Believe  me,  it  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  I  now  complain  to 
you;  —  yet  what  can  I  do?  I  must  either  unload  my  heart,  and  tell 
you  all  its  griefs,  or  sink  under  the  inexpressible  distress  I  now  suffer 
by  your  prodigious  neglect  of  me.  'Tis  now  ten  long  weeks  since  I 
saw  you,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  never  received  but  one  letter 
from  you,  and  a  little  note  with  an  excuse.  Oh,  how  have  you  forgot 
me  I  You  endeavour  by  severities  to  force  me  from  you  :  Nor  can  I 
blame  you ;  for  with  the  utmost  distress  and  confusion,  I  behold 
myself  the  couse  of  uneasy  rcflcctione  to  you,  yet  I  cannot  comfort 

i'ou,  but  here  declare,  that  'tis  not  in  the  jMwer  of  time  or  accident  to 
esjicn  the  inexpressible  passion  which  I  have  for 

"Put  my  passion  under  the  utmost  restraint, — send  me  as  di.^tant 
from  you  as  the  earth  will  allow, — yet  you  cannot  banish  those  charm- 
ing ideas  which  will  ever  stick  by  me  whilst  I  have  the  use  of  memory. 
Kor  is  the  love  I  bear  you  only  seated  in  my  soul,  for  there  is  not  a 
single  atom  of  my  frame  that  is  not  blended  with  it.  Tlierefore,  don't 
flatter  yourself  that  separation  will  ever  change  my  sentiments  ;  for  I 
find  myself  unquiet  in  the  midst  of  silence,  and  my  heart  is  nt  once 
pierced  with  sorrow  and  love.  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  has 
eauMrd  this  prodigious  change  on  you,  which  I  have  found  of  late.  If 
yoH  have  the  least  remains  of  pity  for  me  left,  tell  mo  tenderly.  No : 
don't ;  t^-U  it  so  tliut  it  may  cause  my  present  death,  and  don't  sntli;r 
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me  to  live  a  life  like  a  languishing  death,  which  is  the  only  life  I  can 
lead,  if  you  have  lost  any  of  your  tenderness  for  me." — voL  xix. 
p.  441,  442. 

"  TeU  me  sincerely,  if  you  have  once  wished  with  earnestness  to  see 
me,  since  I  wrote  last  to  you.  No,  so  far  from  that,  you  have  not 
once  pitied  me,  though  I  told  you  how  I  was  distressed.  Solitude  is 
insupportable  to  a  mind  which  is  not  at  ease.  I  have  worn  on  my 
days  in  sighing,  and  my  nights  with  watching  and  thinking  of  ...  . 
who  thinks  not  of  me.  How  many  letters  must  I  send  you  before  I 
shall  receive  an  answer  ?  Can  you  deny  me  in  my  misery  the  only 
comfort  which  I  can  expect  at  present  ?  Oh !  that  I  could  hope  to 
see  you  here,  or  that  I  could  go  to  you !  I  was  bom  with  violent 
passions,  which  terminate  all  in  one,  that  inexpressible  passion  I  have 
for  you.  Consider  the  killing  emotions  which  I  feel  from  your  neglect, 
and  show  some  tenderness  for  me,  or  I  shall  lose  my  senses.  Sure  you 
cannot  possibly  be  so  much  taken  up,  but  you  might  command  a 
moment  to  write  to  me,  and  force  your  inclinations  to  do  so  great  a 
charity.  I  firmly  believe,  could  I  know  your  thoughts,  which  no 
human  creature  is  capable  of  guessing  at  (because  never  any  one 
living  thought  like  you),  I  should  find  you  have  often  in  a  rage  wished 
me  religious,  hoping  then  I  should  have  paid  my  devotions  to  Heaven : 
but  that  would  not  spare  you,  —  for  was  I  an  enthusiast,  still  you'd 
be  the  deity  I  should  worship.  What  marks  are  there  of  a  deity, 
but  what  you  are  to  be  known  by? — you  are  present  everywhere: 
your  dear  image  is  always  before  mine  eyes.  Sometimes  you 
strike  me  with  that  prodigious  awe,  I  tremble  with  fear;  at  other  times 
a  charming  compassion  shines  through  your  countenance,  which  re- 
vives my  soul.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  adore  a  radiant  form  one 
has  seen,  than  one  only  described?" — vol.  xix.  p.  442,  443. 

From  this  heart-breaking  scene  we  turn  to  another, 
if  possible,  still  more  deplorable.  Vanessa  was  now  dead. 
The  grave  had  heaped  its  tranquillising  mould  on  her 
agitated  heart,  and  given  her  tormentor  assurance,  that 
he  should  no  more  suffer  from  her  reproaches  on  earth ; 
and  yet,  though  with  her  the  last  pretext  was  extin- 
guished for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  wife  he  had  so 
infamously  abused,  we  find  him,  \Nqth  this  dreadful 
example  before  his  eyes,  persisting  to  withhold  from  his 
remaining  victim,  that  late  and  imperfect  justice  to  which 
her  claim  was  so  apparent,  and  from  the  denial  of  which 
she  was  sinking  before  his  eyes  in  sickness  and  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  suggest  any  ex- 
cuse or  palliation  for  such  cold-blooded  barbarity.  Even 
though  we  were  to  believe  ^\dth  Mr.  Scott,  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  man,  this  would  afford  no  apology  for  his 
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ftcting  like  a  beast !  He  might  still  have  acknowledged 
his  wife  in  public  ;  and  restored  to  her  the  comfort  and 
the  honour,  of  which  he  had  robbed  her  without  the  ex- 
cuse of  violent  passion,  or  thoughtless  precipitation.  He 
was  rich,  far  beyond  what  either  of  them  could  have 
expected  when  their  union  was  first  contemplated;  and 
had  attained  a  name  and  a  station  in  society  which  made 
him  independent  of  riches.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing some  small  awkwardness  or  inconvenience  to  himself, 
—  to  be  secured  from  the  idle  talking  of  those  who 
might  wonder  why,  since  they  were  to  marry,  they  did 
not  marry  before — or  perhaps  merely  to  retain  the 
object  of  his  regard  in  more  complete  subjection  and  de- 
pendence, he  could  bear  to  see  her  pining,  year  after 
year,  in  solitude  and  degradation,  and  sinking  at  last 
into  an  untimely  grave,  prepared  by  his  hard  and  un- 
relenting refusal  to  clear  her  honour  to  the  world,  even 
at  her  dying  hour.  There  are  two  editions  of  this  dying 
scene — one  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  other 
on  that  of  Mr.  Theopliilus  Swift,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Mrs.  Whiteway.  Mr.  Scott,  wlio  is  unable 
to  discredit  the  former,  and  is  inclined  at  the  same  time 
to  prefer  the  least  disreputable  for  his  author,  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  supposing,  that  botli  may  be  true,  and 
that  Mr.  Sheridan's  story  may  have  related  to  an  earlier 
period  than  that  reported  by  Mrs.  Whiteway.  We  shall 
lay  both  before  our  readers.     Mr.  Sheridan  says, 

''  'A  abort  time  before  her  death,  a  scene  passed  between  the  Dean 
and  her,  nn  account  of  which  I  had  from  my  father,  and  which  I  shall 
relate  with  reluctance,  as  it  seems  to  bear  more  hard  on  Swift's  ' 


manity  than  any  other  part  of  his  conduct  in  life.  As  she  found  her 
final  dissolution  approach,  a  few  days  before  it  happened,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  Slieriilan,  slie  oddresscd  Swift  in  the  most  earnest  and 
jtathetic  terms  to  grant  her  dying  rct^ueat;  "  That,  as  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  had  passed  between  tliem,  though  for  sundry  considera- 
tions they  had  not  cohabited  in  tliat  state,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  slander  to  be  busy  with  her  fame  afler  death,  she  adjured 
him  by  tlieir  friendship  to  let  her  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying  at  least, 
though  i>he  had  not  livc<l,  his  acknowle<lged  wife.' 

"  'Swift  made  no  reply,  but,  turning  on  his  heel,  walked  silently 
out  of  tlie  room,  nor  ever  saw  her  afterward  during  the  few  days  she 
lived.  This  behaviour  threw  Mrs.  Johnson  into  unspeakable  agonies, 
and  for  a  time  she  sunk  under  the  weight  of  so  cruel  a  disappoint- 
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ment.  But  soon  after,  roused  by  indignation,  she  inveighed  against 
his  cruelty  in  the  bitterest  terms;  and,  sending  for  a  lawyer,  made  her 
will,  bequeathing  her  fortune  by  her  own  name  to  charitable  uses. 
This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  whom  she  appointed 
one  of  her  executors.' " — ^vol.  i.  p.  357. 

If  this  be  true,  Swift  must  have  had  the  heart  of  a 
monster ;  and  it  is  of  little  consequence,  whether,  when 
her  death  was  nearer,  he  pretended  to  consent  to  what 
his  unhappy  victim  herself  then  pathetically  declared  to 
be  "too  Lite ;"  and  to  what,  at  all  events,  certainly  never 
was  done.     Mrs.  Whiteway's  statement  is  as  follows : — 

*'  'When  Stella  was  in  her  last  weak  state,  and  one  day  had  come 
in  a  chair  to  the  Deanery,  she  was  with  difficulty  brought  into  the 
parlour.  The  Dean  had  prepared  some  mulled  wine,  and  kept  it  by 
the  fire  for  her  refreshment.  After  tasting  it,  she  became  very  faint ; 
but  having  recovered  a  little  by  degrees,  when  her  breath  (for  she  was 
asthmatic),  was  allowed  her,  she  desired  to  lie  down.  She  was  carried 
up  stairs,  and  laid  on  a  bed ;  the  Dean  sitting  by  her,  held  her  hand, 
and  addressed  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  She  drooped, 
however,  very  much.  Mrs.  Whiteway  was  the  only  third  person 
present.  After  a  short  time,  her  politeness  induced  her  to  withdraw 
to  the  adjoining  room ;  but  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  air,  that 
the  door  should  not  be  closed, — it  was  half  shut:  the  rooms  were 
close  adjoining.  Mrs.  Whiteway  had  too  much  honour  to  listen,  but 
could  not  avoid  observing,  that  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Johnson  conversed 
together  in  a  low  tone  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  was  too  weak  to  raise  her 
voice.  Mrs.  Whiteway  paid  no  attention,  having  no  idle  curiosity,  but 
at  length  she  heard  the  Dean  say,  in  an  audible  voice,  *  fFe//,  my  dear^ 
if  you  tcish  it,  it  shall  be  oicnedy  to  which  Stella  answered  with  a 
sigh,  ^It  is  too  late,'' " — vol.  i.  p.  3oo,  356. 

With  the  consciousness  of  having  thus  barbarously 
destroyed  all  the  women  for  whom  he  had  ever  professed 
aflfection,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  latter  days  should 
have  been  overshadowed  \nx\\  gloom  and  dejection :  but 
it  was  not  the  depression  of  late  regret,  or  unavailing  self- 
condemnation,  that  darkened  his  closing  scene.  It  was 
but  the  rancour  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  proud  misanthropy  :  and  we  verily  believe,  that 
if  his  party  had  got  again  into  power,  and  given  him  the 
prefennent  he  expected,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  vindic- 
tive triumph  would  have  been  but  little  alloyed  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  innocent  and  accomplished  women 
of  whom  we  have  no  hesitation  to  pronounce  him  the 
murderer.     In  the  whole  of  his  later  ^vritings,  indeed, 
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we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  that  penitential 
regret,  which  was  duo  to  the  misery  he  had  occasioned, 
even  if  it  had  arisen  without  his  guilt,  or  even  of  that 
humble  and  solemn  self-reproach,  which  is  apt  to  beset 
thoughtful  men  in  the  decline  of  life  and  animation,  even 
when  their  conduct  has  been  generally  blameless,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  candid  finds  nothing  in  them  to  con- 
demn :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with, 
a  tone  of  more  insolent  reproach,  and  intolerant  contempt 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  so  direct  a  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  sense  and  virtue,  which  that  world  was  no  longer 
worthy  to  employ-  Of  women,  too,  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  he  speaks  with  unvaried  rudeness  and  contempt,  and 
rails  indeed  at  the  whole  human  race,  as  wretches  with 
whom  he  thinks  it  an  indignity  to  share  a  common  nature. 
All  this,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  intolerable ;  for, 
whether  we  look  to  the  fortune  or  the  conduct  of  this 
extraordinary  person,  we  really  recollect  no  individual 
who  was  less  entitled  to  be  either  discontented  or  misan- 
thropical— to  complain  of  men  or  of  accidents.  Bom 
almost  a  beggar,  and  neither  very  industrious  nor  very 
enga^ng  in  his  early  habits,  he  attained,  almost  with  his 
first  efforts,  the  very  height  of  distinction,  and  was  re- 
warded by  appointments,  which  placed  him  in  a  state 
of  indeiiendence  and  respectability  for  life.  He  was 
honoured  with  the  acquaintance  of  all  that  was  distin- 
guished for  rank,  literature,  or  reputation; — and,  if  not 
very  generally  beloved,  was,  what  he  probably  valued 
far  more,  admired  and  feared  by  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  When  liis  party  was  over- 
thrown, neither  his  person  nor  his  fortune  sufiered:  — 
but  he  was  indulged,  througli  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  a 
licence  of  scurrility  and  abuse,  which  has  never  been 
permitted  to  any  other  writer, — and  possessed  the  ex- 
clusive and  devoted  affection  of  the  only  two  women  to 
whom  he  wished  to  appear  interesting.  In  this  history^ 
we  confess,  we  see  but  little  apology  for  discontent  and 
lamentation;  —  and,  in  his  conduct,  there  is  assuredly 
still  less  for  misanthropy.  In  public  life,  we  do  not 
know  where  we  could  have  found  any  body  half  so  pro* 
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fligate  and  unprincipled  as  himself,  and  the  friends  to 
whom  he  finally  attached  himself;  —  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive that  complaints  of  venality,  and  want  of  patriotism, 
could  ever  come  'vvith  so  ill  a  grace  from  any  quarter,  as 
from  him  who  had  oj)enly  desert^  and  libelled  his  original 
party,  without  the  pretext  of  any  other  cause  than  the  in- 
suificiency  of  the  rewards  they  bestowed  upon  him, — and 
joined  himself  with  men,  who  were  treacherous,  not  only 
to  their  first  professions,  but  to  their  country  and  to 
each  other,  to  all  of  whom  he  adhered,  attev  their  mutual 
hatred  and  villanies  were  detected.  In  private  life, 
again,  with  what  face  could  he  erect  himself  into  a  rigid 
censor  of  morals,  or  pretend  to  complain  of  men  in 
general,  as  unworthy  of  his  notice,  after  breaking  the 
hearts  of  two,  if  not  three,  amiable  women,  whose  affec- 
tions he  had  engaged  by  the  most  constant  assiduities, 
—  after  savagely  libelling  almost  all  his  early  friends 
and  benefactors,  and  exhibiting,  in  his  daily  life  and  con- 
versation, a  picture  of  domineering  insolence  and  dog- 
matism, to  which  no  parallel  could  be  found,  we  believe, 
in  the  history  of  any  other  individual,  and  which  ren- 
dered his  society  intolerable  to  all  who  were  not  subdued 
by  their  awe  of  him,  or  inured  to  it  bv  long  use  ?  He 
had  some  right,  perhaps,  to  look  with  disdain  upon  men 
of  ordinary  understandings ;  but  for  all  that  is  the 
proper  object  of  reproach,  he  should  have  looked  only 
within :  and  whatever  may  be  his  merits  as  a  writer, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  was  despicable  as  a 
politician,  and  hateful  as  a  man. 

With  these  impressions  of  his  personal  character,  per- 
haps it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  judge  quite  fairly  of  his 
works.  Yet  we  are  far  from  being  insensible  to  their  great 
and  very  peculiar  merits.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is,  that 
they  were  almost  all  what  may  be  called  occasional  pro- 
ductions— not  'WTitten  for  fame  or  for  posterity — fi^om 
the  fulness  of  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  instructing 
mankind — but  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion — for  pro- 
moting some  temporary  and  immediate  object,  and  pro- 
ducing a  practical  effect,  in  the  attainment  of  which  their 
whole  importance  centered.     With  the  exception  of  the 
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Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gulliver,  the  Polite  Conversation,  and 
about  half  a  volume  of  poetry,  this  description  will  apply 
to  almost  all  that  is  now  before  us ;  —  and  it  is  no  amaU 
proof  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  his  genius,  that 
posterity  should  have  been  so  anxious  to  presen'c  these 
careless  and  hasty  productions,  upon  which  their  author 
appears  to  have  set  no  other  value  than  as  means  for  the 
attainment  of  an  end.  The  truth  is,  accordingly,  that 
they  are  very  extraordinar)-  performances :  And,  consi- 
dered with  a  view  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended,  have  probably  never  been  equalled  in  any 
period  of  the  world.  They  are  written  with  great  plain- 
ness, force,  and  intrepidity  —  advance  at  once  to  the 
matter  in  dispute  —  give  battle  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  never  seek  any  kimi  of  advantage  from  dark- 
ness or  obscurity.  Their  distinguishing  feature,  how- 
ever, is  the  force  and  the  vehemence  of  the  invective  in 
which  they  alx)und ;  —  the  copiousness,  the  steadiness, 
the  perseverance,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  abuse 
and  ridicule  are  showered  uixHi  the  adversary.  This, 
we  think,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Swift's  great  talent, 
and  the  weapon  by  which  he  made  himself  fonnichible. 
He  was,  without  exception,  the  greatest  and  most 
efficient  libeller  that  ever  exereisttd  the  trade ;  and 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualificiitions 
h'hich  it  requires;  —  a  clear  head — a  cold  heart — a 
\'indictive  temjwr  —  no  admiration  of  noble  qualities  — 
no  sympatiiy  with  suffering — not  much  conscience  — 
not  much  consistency — a.  ready  wit — a  sarcastic  humour 
—  a  thorough  knowle<lge  of  the  Utser  jiarts  of  human 
natun> — and  a  complete  familiarity  with  everj- thing 
that  is  low,  homely,  and  familiar  in  language.  These 
were  his  gifts; — and  he  soon  felt  for  what  ends  they 
were  given.  Almost  all  his  works  are  libels  ;  generally 
u{>on  individuals,  sometimes  ujxm  si>cts  and  [mrties, 
sometimes  \i\yon  human  nature.  Whatever  l>e  his  end, 
however,  persotml  abuse,  direct,  veliemeni,  unsparing 
invective,  is  bis  means.  It  his  swoni  and  his  shield, 
his  |>anoply  and  his  chariot  of  war.  In  all  his  writings, 
acconlingly,  there  is  nothing  to  raise  or  exalt  our  notions 

VOL.  1.  P 
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of  human  nature, — but  every  thing  to  vilify  and  de- 
grade. We  may  learn  from  them,  perhaps,  to  dread  the 
consequences  of  base  actions,  but  never  to  love  the  feel- 
ings that  lead  to  generous  ones.  There  is  no  spirit, 
indeed,  of  love  or  of  honour  in  any  part  of  them ;  but  an 
unvaried  and  harassing  display  of  insolence  and  animosity 
in  the  writer,  and  villany  and  folly  in  those  of  whom  he 
is  writing.  Though  a  great  polemic,  he  makes  no  use 
of  general  principles,  nor  ever  enlarges  his  views  to  a 
wide  or  comprehensive  conclusion.  Every  thing  is  par- 
ticular with  him,  and,  for  the  most  part,  strictly  per- 
sonal.  To  make  amends,  however,  we  do  think  liim 
quite  without  a  competitor  in  personalities.  With  a 
quick  and  sagacious  spirit,  and  a  bold  and  popular 
manner,  he  joins  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  strong 
and  the  weak  parts  of  every  cause  he  has  to  manage ; 
and,  without  the  least  restraint  from  delicacy,  either  of 
taste  or  of  feeling,  he  seems  always  to  think  the  most 
effectual  blows  the  most  advisable,  and  no  advantage 
unlawful  that  is  likely  to  be  successful  for  the  moment. 
Disregarding  all  the  laws  of  polished  hostility,  he  uses, 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  his  sword  and  his  poisoned 
dagger  —  his  hands,  and  his  teeth,  and  his  envenomed 
breath, — and  does  not  even  scruple,  upon  occasion,  to 
imitate  his  own  yahoos,  by  discharging  on  his  unhappy 
victims  a  shower  of  filth,  from  which  neither  courage 

nor  dexterity  can  afford  any  protection Against  such 

an  antagonist,  it  was,  of  course,  at  no  time  very  easy  to 
make  head ;  and  accordingly  his  invective  seems,  for  the 
most  part,  to  have  been  as  much  dreaded,  and  as  tre- 
mendous as  the  personal  ridicule  of  Voltaire.  Both  were 
inexhaustible,  well  directed,  and  unsparing  ;  but  even 
when  Voltaire  drew  blood,  he  did  not  mangle  the  victim, 
and  was  only  mischievous  when  Swift  was  brutal.  Any 
one  who  will  compare  the  epigrams  on  M.  Franc  de 
Pompignan  with  those  on  Tighe  or  Bettesworth,  will 
easily  understand  the  distinction. 

Of  the  few  works  wliich  he  wrote  in  the  capacity  of 
an  author,  and  not  of  a  party  zealot  or  personal  enemy, 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub  was  by  tar  the  earliest  in  point  of 
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time,  and  has,  by  man)',  been  considered  as  the  first  in 

foint  of  merit.  We  confess  we  are  not  of  that  opinion, 
t  is  by  far  too  long  und  elaborate  for  a  piece  of  plea- 
santry ; — the  humour  sinks,  in  many  places,  iiitx)  mere 
buiFoonery  and  nonsense;  —  and  there  is  a  real  and  ex* 
treme  tediousness  arising  from  the  too  successful  mimicry 
of  tediousness  and  pethintry.     All  these  defects  are  ap* 

Sarent  enough  even  in  the  miiiu  story,  in  which  the  inci- 
unts  are  without  the  shadow  of  verisimilitude  or  interest, 
and  by  far  too  thinly  scattered ;  but  they  become  insuf- 
ferable in  the  interludes  or  digres-sions,  the  greater  part 
of  wliich  are  to  ns  utterly  illegible,  and  seem  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  cold  and  forced  conceits,  and  exag- 
gerated representations  of  long  exploded  whims  and  ab- 
surdities. The  style  of  this  work,  which  a))pear8  to  us 
ereatly  inferior  to  the  History  of  John  Bull  or  even  of 
Martinus  Scrihlcnis,  ia  evidently  more  elaborate  than 
that  of  Swift's  other  writings, — but  has  all  its  substaiititd 
characteri-'^tirs.  Its  great  merit  seems  to  consist  in  the 
author's  perfect  familiarity  with  all  sorts  of  common  and 
idiomatical  expressions,  his  unlimited  command  of  esta- 
blished phrases,  both  solemn  and  familiar,  and  the  un- 
rivalled profusion  and  propriety  with  which  he  heapa 
them  up  and  applies  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  most 
fantastic  conceptions.  To  deliver  absurd  notions  or 
incredible  fjiles  in  the  most  authentic,  honest,  and  direct 
terms  that  have  been  used  for  the  communication  of 
truth  and  reason,  and  to  luxuriate  in  alt  the  variations 
of  that  grave,  plain,  and  perspicuous  phraseology,  wliich 
dull  men  use  to  express  tlicir  homely  opinions,  seems  to 
be  the  great  art  of  this  extnionlinary  humorist,  and 
that  which  gives  their  character  and  their  edge  to  his 
sly  strokes  of  satire,  his  keen  sareiuwns,  and  bitter  per- 
Bonalities. 

The  voyages  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  is  indisput- 
ably his  greatest  work.  The  idea  of  making  ficritious 
travels  the  vehicle  of  satire  as  well  as  of  amusement,  is 
at  least  as  old  as  Lucian;  but  has  never  been  carried 
into  execution  with  such  success,  spirit^  and  originality, 
aJt  in  thi4  celebrated  t>erforuiaucc.     The  brevity,  the 
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minuteness,  the  homeliness,  the  unbroken  seriousness  of 
the  narrative,  all  give  a  character  of  truth  and  simplicity 
to  the  work,  which  at  once  palliates  the  extravagance  of 
the  fiction,  and  enhances  the  effect  of  those  weighty 
reflections,  and  cutting  severities  in  which  it  abounds. 
Yet  though  it  is  probable  enough,  that  without  those 
touches  of  satire  and  observation  the  work  would  have 
appeared  childish  and  preposterous,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  pleases  chiefly  by  the  novelty  and  vivacity  of  the 
extraordinary  pictures  it  presents,  and  the  entertain- 
ment we  receive  from  following  the  fortunes  of  the 
traveller  in  his  several  extraordinary  adventures.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Avisdom  and  satire  at  least  appears  to 
us  to  be  extremely  vulgar  and  common-place ;  and  we 
have  no  idea  that  they  could  possibly  appear  either  im- 
pressive or  entertaining,  if  presented  without  these  ac- 
companiments. A  considerable  part  of  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  the  voyages  of  Gulliver,  in  short,  is  of  the 
same  description  with  that  which  we  receive  from  those 
of  Sinbad  the  Sailor;  and  is  chiefly  heightened,  we  believe, 
by  the  greater  brevity  and  minuteness  of  the  story,  and 
the  superior  art  that  is  employed  to  give  it  an  appear- 
ance of  truth  and  probability,  in  the  very  midst  of  its 
wonders.  Among  those  arts,  as  Mr.  Scott  has  judiciously 
observed,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  exact  adapt- 
ation of  the  narrative  to  the  condition  of  its  supposed 
author. 

"  The  character  of  the  imaginary  traveller  is  exactly  that  of  Dam- 
pier,  or  any  other  sturdy  nautical  wanderer  of  the  period,  endowed 
with  courage  and  common  sense,  who  sailed  through  distant  seas, 
without  losing  a  single  English  prejudice  which  he  had  brought  from 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and  on  his  return  gave  a  grave  and  simple 
narrative  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  in  foreign  countries.  The 
character  is  perhaps  strictly  English,  and  can  be  hardly  relished  by  a 
foreigner.  The  reflections  and  observations  of  Gulliver  are  never 
more  refined  or  deeper  than  might  be  expected  from  a  plain  master  of 
a  merchantman,  or  surgeon  in  tlie  Old  Jewry ;  and  there  was  such  a 
reality  given  to  his  whole  person,  that  one  seaman  is  said  to  have 
sworn  he  knew  Captain  Gulliver  very  well,  but  he  lived  at  "Wapping, 
not  at  Rotherhithe.  It  is  the  contrast  between  the  natural  ease  and 
simplicity  of  such  a  style,  and  the  marvels  which  the  volume  contains, 
that  forms  one  great  charm  of  this  memorable  satire  on  the  imper- 
fections, follies,  and  vices  of  mankind.     The  exact  calculations  pre- 
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served  in  the  Brat  and  second  part,  have  also  tlie  effect  of  qualifyiDg 
the  extravagance  of  the  fahle.  It  is  said  tlmt  in  natural  objects  where 
proportion  is  exactly  preserved,  the  marvellous,  whether  the  oliject  be 
gigantic  or  diminutive,  is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectator ;  and  it 
u  certain,  in  general,  that  proportion  forma  an  essential  attribute  of 
truth,  and  consequently  of  verisimilitude,  or  that  which  renders  a 
narration  probable.  If  the  reader  is  disposed  to  grant  the  traveller 
hia  postulates  as  to  the  existence  of  the  strange  people  whom  he  visits, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  any  inconsistency  in  his  narrative.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  he  and  they  conduct  themselves 
towards  each  other,  precisely  as  must  necessarily  have  happened  in  the 
respective  circumstances  which  tlie  author  has  supposed.  In  this 
point  of  view,  perhaps  the  highest  pruise  that  could  have  been  be- 
stowed on  Gulliver's  Travels,  was  the  censure  of  a  learned  Irish  pre- 
late, who  said  the  book  contained  tome  things  which  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  himself  to  believe." — vol.i.  pp.  340,  341. 

That  the  interest  does  not  arise  from  the  satire  but 
from  the  plausible  description  of  physical  wonders,  soems 
to  be  farther  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  parts  which 
please  the  least  are  those  in  which  there  is  most  satire 
and  least  of  those  wonders.  In  the  voyage  to  Laputa, 
after  the  first  description  of  the  flying  island,  the  atten- 
tion is  almost  exclusively  directed  to  intellectual  absurd- 
ities ;  and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  dulness  that  is  the 
result.  Even  as  a  satire,  indeed,  this  part  is  extremely 
poor  and  defective ;  nor  can  any  thing  snow  more  clearly 
the  author's  incapacity  for  large  and  comprehensive 
views  than  his  signal  failure  in  all  those  parts  which 
invited  him  to  such  contemplations.  In  the  multitude 
of  his  vulgar  and  farcical  representations  of  particular 
errors  in  philosophy,  lie  nowhere  appears  to  have  any 
sense  of  its  true  value  or  principles ;  but  satisfies  him- 
self with  collecting  or  imagining  a  number  of  fantastical 
quackeries,  which  tend  to  illustrate  nothing  but  his  con- 
tempt for  human  understanding.  Even  where  his  sub- 
ject seems  to  invite  him  to  something  of  a  higher  flight, 
he  uniformly  shrinks  back  from  it,  and  takes  shelter  in 
common-place  derision.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
poorer  than  the  use  he  makes  of  the  evocation  of  the 
illustrious  dead — in  which  Hannibal  is  conjured  up,  just 
to  say  that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  liis  camp; 
and  Aristotle,  to  ask  two  of  his  commentators,  "whetlier 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  were  as  great  dunces  as  themselves  ?" 

p    3 
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The  voyage  to  the  Houyhnhmns  is  commonly  supposed 
to  displease  by  its  vile  and  degrading  representations  of 
human  nature ;  but,  if  we  do  not  strangely  mistake  our 
own  feelings  on  the  subject,  the  impression  it  produces 
is  not  so  much  that  of  disgust  as  of  dulness.  The  pic- 
ture is  not  only  extravagant,  but  bald  and  tame  in  the 
highest  degree ;  while  the  story  is  not  enlivened  by  any 
of  those  numerous  and  uncommon  incidents  which  are 
detailed  in  the  two  first  parts,  with  such  an  inimitable 
idr  of  probability  as  almost  to  persuade  us  of  their 
reality.  For  the  rest,  we  have  observed  already,  that 
the  scope  of  the  whole  work,  and  indeed  of  all  his  writ- 
ings, is  to  degrade  and  vilify  human  nature ;  and  though 
some  of  the  images  which  occur  in  this  part  may  be 
rather  coarser  than  the  others,  we  do  not  think  the  dif- 
ference so  considerable  as  to  account  for  its  admitted 
inferiority  in  the  power  of  pleasing. 

His  only  other  considerable  works  in  prose,  are  the 
"  Polite  Conversation,"  which  we  think  admirable  in  its 
sort,  and  excessively  entertaining ;  and  the  "  Directions 
to  Servants,"  which,  though  of  a  lower  pitch,  contains 
as  much  perhaps  of  his  peculiar,  vigorous  and  racy 
humour,  as  any  one  of  his  productions.  The  Journal 
to  Stella,  whicn  was  certainly  never  intended  for  publi- 
cation, is  not  to  be  judged  of  as  a  literary  work  at  all — 
but  to  us  it  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  productions 
— exhibiting  not  only  a  minute  and  masterly  view  of  a 
very  extraordinary  political  crisis,  but  a  truer,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  a  more  favourable  picture  of  his  o^vn  mind, 
than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the  rest  of  his  writings — 
together  wth  innumerable  anecdotes  characteristic  not 
only  of  various  eminent  individuals,  but  of  the  private 
manners  and  public  taste  and  morality  of  the  times, 
more  nakedly  and  surely  authentic  than  any  thing  that 
can  be  derived  from  contemporary  publications. 

Of  his  Poetry,  we  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  be 
said ; — for  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  Swift  was 
in  any  respect  a  poet.  It  would  be  proof  enough,  we 
think,  just  to  observe,  that,  though  a  popular  and  most 
miscellaneous  writer,  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
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Shaltapeare  above  two  or  three  times  in  any  part  of  his 
works,  and  has  nowhere  said  u  word  in  his  piuise.  His 
partial  editor  admits  that  he  has  produced  nothing  which 
can  be  called  either  sublime  or  pathetic  ;  and  we  are  of 
the  same  opinion  as  to  the  beautiful.  The  merit  of  cor- 
rect rhymes  and  easy  diction,  we  shall  not  deny  him  ; 
but  the  diction  is  almost  invariably  that  of  the  most  or- 
dinary prose,  and  the  matter  of  his  pieces  no  otherwise 
poetical,  than  that  the  Muses  and  some  other  persons  of 
the  Heathen  mythology  are  occasionally  mentioned.  He 
has  written  lampoons  and  epigrams,  and  satirical  ballads 
and  abusive  songs  in  great  abundance,  and  with  infinite 
success.  But  these  things  are  not  poetry ;  —  and  are 
better  in  verse  than  in  prose,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  sting  is  more  easily  remembered,  and  the  ridi- 
cule occasionally  enhanced,  by  the  hint  of  a  ludicrous 
parody,  or  the  drollery  of  an  extraordinary  rhyme. 
His  witty  verses,  where  they  are  not  made  up  of  mere 
filth  and  venom,  seem  mostly  framed  on  the  model  of 
Hudibras  ;  and  are  chiefly  remarkable,  like  those  of  his 
original,  for  the  easy  and  apt  application  of  homely  and 
familiar  phrases,  to  illustrate  mgenious  sophistry  or 
unexpected  allusions.  One  or  two  of  his  imitations  of 
Horace,  are  executed  with  spirit  and  elegance,  and  are 
the  best,  we  think,  of  his  familiar  pieces ;  unless  we 
except  the  verses  on  his  own  death,  in  which,  however, 
the  great  charm  arises,  as  we  have  just  stated,  from  the 
singular  ease  and  exactness  with  which  he  has  imitated 
the  style  of  ordinary  society,  and  the  neatness  with 
which  be  has  brought  together  and  reduced  to  metre 
such  a  number  of  natural,  characteristic,  and  common- 
place expressions.  The  Cndenus  and  Vanessa  is,  of 
itself,  complete  proof  that  he  had  in  him  none  of  the 
elements  of  poetry.  It  was  ivritten  when  his  faculties 
were  in  their  perfection,  and  his  heart  animated  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  which  it  was  ever  capable  —  and  yet 
it  is  as  cold  and  as  flat  as  the  ice  of  ThultJ.  Tlioiigh 
describing  a  real  passion,  and  a  real  perplexity,  there  is 
not  a  spark  of  fire  nor  a  throb  of  emotion  in  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  All  the  return  he  makes  to  the  warm- 
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hearted  creature  who  had  put  her  destiny  into  his  hands, 
consists  in  a  fHgid  mythological  fiction,  in  which  he  sets 
forth,  that  Venus  and  the  Graces  lavished  their  gifts  on 
her  in  her  infancy,  and  moreover  got  Minerva,  by  a 
trick,  to  inspire  her  with  wit  and  wisdom.  The  style  is 
mere  prose  —  or  rather  a  string  of  familiar  and  vulgar 
phrases  tacked  together  in  rhyme,  like  the  general  tissue 
of  his  poetry.  However,  it  has  been  called  not  only 
easy  but  elegant,  by  some  indulgent  critics — and  there- 
fore, as  we  take  it  for  granted  nobody  reads  it  now-a- 
days,  we  shall  extract  a  few  lines  at  random,  to  abide 
the  censure  of  the  judicious.  To  us  they  seem  to  be 
about  as  much  poetry  as  so  many  lines  out  of  Coke  upon 
Littleton. 

**  But  in  the  poets  we  may  find 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind. 
Had  been  confirm'd  bj  Fate*s  decree, 
That  gods,  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given. 
Or  anj  brother  god  in  Heaven  : 
Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods, 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds  : 
And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  laws, 
Must  yield  her  foe  the  stronger  cause ; 
A  shame  to  one  so  much  ador'd 
For  wisdom  at  Jove's  council  board  ; 
Besides,  she  fear'd  the  Queen  of  Love 
Would  meet  with  better  friends  above. 
And  though  she  must  with  grief  reflect. 
To  see  a  mortal  virgin  deck'd 
With  graces  hitherto  unknown 
To  female  breasts  except  her  own  : 
Yet  she  would  act  as  best  became 
A  goddess  of  unspotted  fame. 
She  knew  by  augury  divine, 
Venus  would  fail  in  her  design  : 
She  studied  well  the  point,  and  found 
Her  foe*s  conclusions  were  not  sound, 
From  premises  erroneous  brought ; 
And  therefore  the  deduction's  naught. 
And  must  have  contrary  effects, 
To  what  her  treacherous  foe  expects." 

Vol.  xiv.  pp.  448,  449. 

The  Rhapsody  of  Poetry,  and  the  Legion  Club,  are 
the  only  two  pieces  in  which  there  is  the  least  glow  of 
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poetical  animation ;  tliough,  in  the  latter,  it  takes  the 
shape  of  ferocious  and  almost  frantic  invective,  and,  in 
the  former,  shines  out  but  by  fits  in  the  midst  of  the 
usual  small  wares  of  cant  phrases  and  snappish  misan* 
thropy.  In  the  Rhapsody,  the  following  lines,  for  in- 
stance, near  the  beginning,  are  vigorous  and  energetic. 
"Not  empire  to  the  rising  una 

By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won  ; 

Not  liighest  wisdom  in  debates 

For  framing  laws  to  govern  states ; 

Not  skill  in  sciences  profound 

80  large  to  grasp  tlie  circle  round : 

Such  heavenly  influence  require. 

As  how  to  Birike  the  Muse's  lyre. 
"  Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 

Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 

Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 

The  spann  of  bridewell  or  the  stews; 

Nor  infants  dropp'd,  the  spurious  pledges 

<)f  gypsies  littering  under  hedges; 

Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 

To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state. 

As  he  whom  Ph<cbus  in  his  ire 

Hob  blasted  with  poetic  fire."      Vol.  xiv.  pp.310,  311. 

Yet,  immediately  after  this  nervous  and  [joetical  line, 
ht  drops  at  once  into  the  lo^vness  of  vulgar  flippancy. 
"  What  hope  of  custom  in  the  fair. 
While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  ?"  8tc. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  strong  lines,  and  much 
cutting  satire  in  this  poem  ;  hut  the  staple  is  a  mimicry 
of  Huaibras,  without  the  riclmess  or  compression  of 
Butler ;  as,  for  example, 

"  And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in  : 

Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten. 

The  guests  in  less  than  half  an  hour 

Will  more  than  half  a  score  devour. 

So,  after  toiling  twenty  days 

To  earn  a  stock  of  pence  and  praise. 

Thy  labours,  grown  the  critic's  prey, 

Arc  swallow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea  : 

Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more, 

Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before. 

How  shall  a  new  attcmpler  Icam 

Of  different  spirits  to  discern. 

And  huw  distinguish  which  is  which, 

The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  ?" 

VoLxIv.  pp.311,  313. 
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The  Legion  Club  is  a  satire,  or  rather  a  tremendous 
invective  on  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  who  had  in- 
curred the  reverend  author's  displeasure  for  entertaining 
some  propositions  about  alleviating  the  burden  of  the 
tithes  in  Ireland ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable,  on  the 
whole,  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  liberty  of  the 
press  which  was  indulged  to  the  disaffected  in  those 
days  —  no  prosecution  having  been  instituted,  either  by 
that  Honourable  House  itself,  or  by  any  of  the  indi- 
vidual members,  who  are  there  attacked  in  a  way  in 
which  no  public  men  were  ever  attacked,  before  or  since. 
It  is  also  deserving  of  attention,  as  the  most  thoroughly 
animated,  fierce,  and  energetic,  of  all  Swift's  metrical 
compositions ;  and  though  the  animation  be  altogether 
of  a  ferocious  character,  and  seems  occasionally  to  verge 
upon  absolute  insanity,  there  is  stiU  a  force  and  a  terror 
about  it  which  redeems  it  from  ridicule,  and  makes  us 
shudder  at  the  sort  of  demoniacal  inspiration  with  which 
the  malison  is  vented.  The  invective  of  Swift  appears 
in  this,  and  some  other  pieces,  like  the  infernal  fire  of 
Milton's  rebel  angels,  which 

"  Scorch'd  and  blasted  and  o'erthrew — ^" 

and  was  launched  even  against  the  righteous  with  such 
impetuous  fury, 

"  That  whom  it  hit  none  on  their  feet  might  stand, 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks — but  down  thej  fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  rolled.** 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  there 
is  never  the  least  approach  to  dignity  or  nobleness  in  the 
style  of  these  terrible  invectives ;  and  that  they  do  not 
even  pretend  to  the  tone  of  a  high-minded  disdain  or 
generous  impatience  of  unworthiness.  They  are  honest, 
coarse,  and  violent  effusions  of  furious  anger  and  ran- 
corous hatred  ;  and  their  effect  depends  upon  the  force, 
heartiness,  and  apparent  sincerity  with  which  those 
feelings  are  expressed.  The  author's  object  is  simply 
to  vilify  his  opponent,  —  by  no  means  to  do  honour  to 
himself.  If  he  can  make  his  victim  writhe,  he  cares  not 
what  may  be  thought  of  his  tormentor  ;  —  or  rather,  he 
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is  contented,  provided  he  can  make  htm  sufficiently  dis- 
gusting, that  a  good  share  of  the  filth  which  he  throws 
should  stick  to  his  own  fingers  ;  and  that  he  should 
himself  excite  some  of  the  loathing  of  which  his  enemy 
is  the  principal  object.  In  the  piece  now  before  us, 
many  of  the  personalities  are  too  coarse  and  filthy  to  be 
quoted ;  but  the  very  opening  shows  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written. 

"  Ab  I  stroll  the  city  oft  I 
See  a  building  large  and  loftv. 
Not  a  bon-aliot  from  the  college, 
Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge ! 
By  the  prudent  architect. 
Placed  against  the  church  direct, 
Making  good  my  grandam'gjest, 
'  Near  the  church  — you  know  the  rest. 

"  Tell  us  what  tbe  pile  contains  ? 
Many  a  head  that  holds  no  brains. 
These  demoniacs  let  me  dab 
With  the  name  of  Legion  Club. 
Such  assemblies,  jou  might  swear, 
Meet  when  butchers  bait  a  bear  : 
Such  a  noise  and  such  haranguing. 
When  a  brother  thief  is  banging: 
Such  a  rout  and  such  a  rabble 
Run  to  hear  Jackpudding  gabble  : 
Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  throws 
On  a  far  less  villain's  nose. 

"Could  I  from  the  building's  top 
Hear  the  rattling  thunder  drop. 
While  the  devil  upon  the  rooi 
(If  the  devil  be  thunder  proof) 
Should  with  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones  and  melt  the  lead ; 
Drive  them  down  on  every  scoU, 
When  the  den  of  thieves  is  full ; 
Quite  destroy  the  harpies'  nest; 
How  might  then  our  isle  be  blest ! 

"  Let  them,  when  they  once  get  in. 
Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin  ; 
While  they  sit  a  picking  straws, 
Let  them  rave  at  making  laws ; 
While  they  never  hold  their  tongue, 
Let  them  dabble  in  their  dung  ; 
I^t  them  form  a  grand  committee. 
How  to  plague  and  starve  the  city ; 
Let  them  stare,  and  storm,  and  frown 
When  they  aee  a  clergy  gown ; 
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Let  them,  ere  they  crack  a  louse,  ' 

Call  for  th'  orders  of  the  House  ; 

Let  them,  with  their  gosling  quills, 

Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills  ; 

We  maj,  while  they  strain  their  throats, 

Wipe  our  noses  with  their  votes. 

**  Let  Sir  Tom,  that  rampant  ass. 
Stuff  his  guts  with  flax  and  grass ; 
But  before  the  priest  he  fleeces. 
Tear  the  Bible  all  to  pieces  : 
At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy  ! 
Worthy  offspring  of  a  shoeboy. 
Footman !  traitor  !  vile  seducer ! 
Perjur'd  rebel !  brib'd  accuser ! 
Lay  thy  paltry  privilege  aside, 
Sprung  from  Papists,  and  a  regicide  I 
Fall  a  working  like  a  mole. 
Raise  the  dirt  about  your  hole  ! " 

-VoLx.  pp.548 — 550. 

This  is  strong  enough,  we  suspect,  for  most  readers  ; 
but  we  shall  venture  on  a  few  lines  more,  to  show  the 
tone  in  which  the  leading  characters  in  the  country 
might  be  libelled  by  name  and  surname  in  those  days. 

*^  In  the  porch  Briareus  stands. 
Shows  a  bribe  in  all  his  hands  ; 
Briareus  the  secretary. 
But  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 
When  the  rogues  their  country  fleece. 
They  may  hope  for  pence  a-piece. 

"  Clio,  who  had  been  so  wise 
To  put  on  a  fool's  disguise. 
To  bespeak  some  approbation. 
And  be  thought  a  near  relation, 
When  she  saw  three  hundred  brutes 
All  involv'd  in  wild  disputes. 
Roaring  tiU  their  lungs  were  spent. 
Privilege  of  Parliament, 
Now  a  new  misfortune  feels. 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th'  heels,"  &c. 

"  Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 
On  the  puppy  pair  of  Dicks : 
By  their  lantern  jaws  and  leathern. 
You  might  swear  they  both  are  brethren  : 
Dick  Fitzbaker,  Dick  the  player ! 
Old  acquaintftnce,  are  you  there  ? 
Dear  companions,  hug  and  kiss. 

Toast  Old  Glorious  in  your ; 

Tie  them,  keeper,  in  a  tether, 

Let  them  starve  and  stink  together  ; 
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Both  are  apt  to  be  unruly, 
Lash  them  dailj,  lash  them  dulj  ; 
Though  'tis  hopeless  to  reclaim  thuni, 
Scorpion  rods,  perhaps,  may  tame  them." 

Vol.  X.  pp.  553,  554. 

Such  were  the  libels  which  a  Toiy  writer  found  it 
safe  to  publish  under  a  Whig  administration  in  1736 ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  any  national  disturbance  arose 
from  their  impunity,  —  though  the  libeller  was  the  most 
celebrated  and  by  far  the  most  popular  writer  of  the 
age.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  exasperation  of  bad  fortune 
that  put  that  polite  party  upon  the  use  of  this  discour- 
teous style  of  discussion.  In  all  situations,  the  Tories 
have  been  the  great  libellers — and,  as  is  fitting,  the 
great  prosecutors  of  libels ;  and  even  in  this  early  age  of 
their  glory,  had  themselves,  when  in  power,  encouraged 
the  same  licence  of  defamation,  and  in  the  same  hands. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  the  following  character 
of  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  then  actually  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  was  publicly  printed  and  sold,  with  his  Lortl- 
ship's  name  and  addition  at  full  length,  in  1710,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  productions  by  which  the  reverend 
penman  bucklered  tlie  cause  of  the  Tory  ministry,  and 
revenged  himself  on  a  parsimonious  patron.  We  cannot 
afford  to  give  it  at  full  length — but  this  specimen  will 
answer  our  purpos';. 

"Tliomas,  Earl  of  Wharton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irel&n<1,  by  the 
force  of  a  wonderful  constitution,  lias  some  years  passed  hia  grniiil 
climacteric,  without  any  visible  effects  of  old  age,  either  on  his  hoily 
or  his  mind ;  and  in  spite  of  a  continual  prostitution  to  thoM>  vices 
which  usually  wear  out  both.  His  behaviour  is  in  all  the  furms  of  a 
young  man  at  fire-and-lwcnty.  Whether  he  walks,  or  whistles  "r 
talks  bawdy,  or  calls  niimes,  he  acquits  himself  in  each,  beyond  a 
templar  of  three  years'  xtanding. —  lie  seems  to  be  but  an  ill  dissembler, 
an<l  an  ill  linr,  although  they  are  the  two  talents  he  most  praotises, 
anil  most  values  himself  u)>un.  Tlie  ends  he  has  gained  by  lying, 
apjMtar  to  he  mon'  owing  to  the  frequency,  than  the  art  of  then) :  his 
lies  being  sometimes  detected  in  au  hour,  often  in  a  day,  and  always 
in  a  week.  He  tells  them  freely  in  mixed  eompaniex,  although  ho 
knows  half  of  those  that  hear  him  to  l>c  his  enemies,  and  is  sure  they 
will  (liicover  tliem  the  monient  tliey  leave  him.  He  swears  solemnly 
he  loves  and  will  serve  you  ;  and  your  back  is  no  s(H>uer  turned,  but 
he  tells  those  about  him,  you  arc  a  dog  and  a  rascal.  He  goes  eon- 
stantly  to  prayers  in  the  forms  of  his  place,  and  will  talk  bawdy  and 
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blasphemy  at  the  chapel-door.  He  is  a  pr^bjterian  in  politics,  and 
an  atheist  in  religion ;  but  he  chooses  at  present  to  whore  with  a 
papist.  —  He  has  sunk  his  fortune  bj  endeavouring  to  ruin  one  king- 
dom, and  has  raised  it  bj  going  far  in  the  ruin  of  another. 

**  He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the  indifference  of  a 
stoick  ;  and  thinks  them  well  recompensed,  by  a  return  of  children  to 
support  his  family,  without  the  fatigues  of  being  a  father. 

'*  He  has  three  predominant  passions,  which  you  will  seldom  find 
united  in  the  same  man,  as  arising  from  different  dispositions  of  mind, 
and  naturaUy  thwarting  each  other :  these  are,  love  of  power,  love  of 
money,  and  love  of  pleasure ;  they  ride  him  sometimes  by  turns,  some- 
times all  together.  Since  he  went  into  Ireland,  he  seems  most  dis- 
posed to  the  second,  and  has  met  with  great  success ;  having  gained 
by  his  government,  of  under  two  years,  five-and-forty  thousand  pounds, 
by  the  most  favourable  computation,  half  in  the  regular  way,  and  half 
in  the  prudential. 

"  He  was  never  yet  known  to  refuse,  or  keep  a  promise,  as  I  re- 
member he  told  a  lady,  but  with  an  exception  to  the  promise  he  then 
made  (which  was  to  get  her  a  pension) ;  yet  he  broke  even  that,  and, 
I  confess,  deceived  us  both.  But  here  I  desire  to  distinguish  between 
a  promise  and  a  bargain  ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  keep  the  latter,  when 
he  has  the  fairest  offer." — voL  iv.  pp.  149 — 152. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  now  to  say  much  of 
Swift's  style,  or  of  the  general  character  of  his  literary 
genius: — But  our  opinion  may  be  collected  from  the 
remarks  we  have  made  on  particular  passages,  and  from 
our  introductory  observations  on  the  school  or  class  of 
authors,  with  whom  he  must  undoubtedl)"  be  rated.  On 
the  subjects  to  which  he  confines  himself,  he  is  unques- 
tionably a  strong,  masculine,  and  perspicuous  T\'riter. 
He  is  never  finical,  fantastic,  or  absurd — takes  advan- 
tage of  no  equivocations  in  argument — and  puts  on  no 
tawdriness  for  ornament.  Dealing  always  with  par- 
ticulars, he  is  safe  from  all  great  and  systematic  mis- 
takes ;  and,  in  fact,  reasons  mostly  in  a  series  of  small 
and  minute  propositions,  in  the  handling  of  which,  dex- 
terity is  more  requisite  than  genius ;  and  practical  good 
sense,  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  transactions,  of  far 
more  importance  than  profound  and  high-reaching  judg- 
ment. He  did  not  write  history  or  philosophy,  but 
party  pamphlets  and  journals;  —  not  satire,  but  parti- 
cular lampoons  ; — not  pleasantries  for  all  mankind,  but 
jokes  for  a  particular  circle.  Even  in  his  pamphlets,  the 
broader  questions  of  party  arc  always  waved,  to  make 
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way  for  discussioiia  of  personal  or  immediate  interest. 
His  object  is  not  to  sliow  that  the  Tories  have  better 
principles    of  government    than    the    Whigs,  —  but   to 
jirove  Lord  Oxford  an  angel,  and  Lord  Somers  a  fiend, 
[  to  convict  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  a^'arice  or  Sir 
Richard  Steele  of  insolvency;  —  nut  to  point  out    the 
I  ivronga  of  Ireland,  in  the  depression  of  her  Catholic 
population,  her  want  of  education,  or  the  discouragement 
of  tier  industry;  but  to  raise  an  outcrj'  against  an  amend- 
I  ment  of  tlie  copper  or  the  gold  coin,  or  against  a  par- 
liamentary proposition  for  remitting  the  tithe  of  ayi>/- 
ment.     For   those   ends,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he 
chose  his  means  judiciously,  and  used  them  with  incora- 
paruble  skill  and  spirit.     But  to  choose  such  ends,  we 
humbly  conceive,  was  not  the  part  either  of  a  high  in- 
I  tellect  or  a  high  cliaracter;  -and  his  genius  must  share 
in  the  dispanigcment  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  con- 
I  fined  to  the  impetuosity  and  vindictiveuess  uf  his  temper. 
I       Of  his  style,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  with  great, 
I  and,  we  think,  exaggerated  praise.     It  is  less  mellow 
j  thati  Dryden's — less  elegant  than  Pope's  or  Addison's 
I  — less  free  and  noble  than    Lord  liohngbroke's — and 
I  trtterly  without  the  glow  and  loftiucSB  ^vliich  belonged 
to  our  earlier  masters.     It  is  radically  a  low  and  homely 
style — without   grace    and    without    affectation ;    and 
I  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  great  choice  and  proiiision  of 
I  common  words  and    expressions.     Other  writers,   wlio 
I  liave  used  a  plain  and  direct  style,  have  lK*eu  for  the 
most  part  jejune  and  limited  in  their  diction,  and  gene* 
I  rally  give  us  an  impression  of  the  poverty  as  well  as  the 
tameness  of  their  language;  Imt  Swift,  without   ever 
trespassing  into  figured  or  poetical  expressions,  or  ever 
em|>loying  a  word  that  can  1)C  called  fine,  or  iMxlantic, 
lias  a  pnxiigiouB  variety  of  good  set  phrases  alw«y.t  at 
his  command,  and  displays  a  soi*t  of  homely  richness,  like 
the  plenty  of  an  old  Knglish  dinner,  or  the  wardrobe  of 
a  wealthy  barges.s.     This  taste  for  the  plain  and  sub- 
Btjintial  was  fatal  to  his  pootrv,  which  snb.*ists  not  on 
such  elcment-i ;  but  was  in  the  Iiighcst  dcprLc  favourable 
to  the  effect  of  his  humour,  very  much  of  which  depGiids 
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on  the  imposing  gravity  with  which  it  is  delivered,  and 
on  the  various  turns  and  heightenings  it  may  receive 
from  a  rapidly  shifting  and  always  appropriate  expres- 
sion. Almost  all  his  works,  after  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
seem  to  have  been  written  very  fast,  and  with  very  little 
minute  care  of  the  diction.  For  his  own  ease,  therefore, 
it  is  probable  they  were  all  pitched  on  a  low  key,  and  set 
about  on  the  ordinary  tone  of  a  familiar  letter  or  con- 
versation ;  as  that  from  which  there  was  little  hazard  of 
falling,  even  in  moments  of  negligence,  and  from  which 
any  rise  that  could  be  effected,  must  always  be  easy  and 
conspicuous.  A  man  fuUy  possessed  of  his  subject,  in- 
deed, and  confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost  always 
write  with  vigour  and  efiect,  if  he  can  get  over  the 
temptation  of  writing  finely,  and  really  confine  himself 
to  the  strong  and  clear  exposition  of  the  matter  he  has 
to  bring  forward.  Half  of  the  affectation  and  offensive 
pretension  we  meet  -with  in  authors,  arises  from  a  want 
of  matter, — and  the  other  half,  from  a  paltry  ambition 
of  being  eloquent  and  ingenious  out  of  place.  Swift 
had  complete  confidence  in  himself;  and  had  too  much 
real  business  on  his  hands,  to  be  at  leisure  to  intrigue 
for  the  fame  of  a  fine  writer  ; — in  consequence  of  which, 
his  writings  are  more  admired  by  the  judicious  than  if 
he  had  bestowed  all  his  attention  on  their  style.  He 
was  so  much  a  man  of  business,  indeed,  and  so  much 
accustomed  to  consider  his  writings  merely  as  means  for 
the  attainment  of  a  practical  end — whether  that  end 
was  the  strengthening  of  a  party,  or  the  wounding  a  foe 
— that  he  not  only  disdained  the  reputation  of  a  com- 
poser of  pretty  sentences,  but  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  indififerent  to  all  sorts  of  literary  fame.  He 
enjoyed  the  notoriety  and  influence  which  he  had  pro- 
cui'ed  by  his  writings ;  but  it  was  the  glory  of  haAdng 
carried  his  point,  and  not  of  having  written  well,  that 
he  valued.  As  soon  as  his  publications  had  served  their 
turn,  they  seem  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  by  their 
author;  —  and,  desirous  as  he  was  of  being  richer,  he 
appears  to  have  thought  as  little  of  making  money  as 
immortality  by  means  of  them.     He  mentions  some^ 
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where,  that  except  300/.  which  he  got  for  GtilUver,  he 
never  made  a  farthing  by  any  of  his  -writings.  Pope 
understood  his  trade  better,  —  and  not  only  made  know- 
ing bargains  for  iiia  own  works,  but  occasionally  bor- 
rowed his  friends'  pieces,  and  pocketed  the  price  of  the 
whole.  This  was  notoriously  the  case  with  three  volumes 
uf  Miscellanies,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  from  the 
pen  of  Swift. 

lu  humour  and  in  irony,  and  in  the  talent  of  debasing 
and  defiling  what  he  hated,  we  join  witli  all  the  world  in 
thiniungthc  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  without  a  rival.     His 
humour,  though  sufficiently  marked  and  peculiar,  is  not 
to  be  easily  defined.     The  nearest  description  we  can 
1  give  of  it,  would  make  it  consist  in  expressing  sentiments 
the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous — the  most  shocking  and 
atrocious — or  sometimes  the  most  enei^tic  and  ori^nal 
—ill  a  sort  of  composed,  calm,  and  unconscious  way,  aa 
if  they  were    plain,  undeniable,  commonplace    truths, 
which  no  person  could  dispute,  or  expect  to  gain  credit 
by  announcing  —  and  in  maintaining  them,  always  in 
the  gravest  and  most  familiar  language,  with  a  consist- 
ency which  somewhat  imlliates  their  extravagance,  and 
a  kind  of  (Hsrverted   ingenuity,  which    seems  to  give 
pledge  for  their  sincerity.     The  secret,  in  short,  seems 
to  consist  in  employing  the  language  of  humble  good 
I  sense,  and  simple  undoubting  conviction,  to  express,  in 
I  their  honest  nakedness,  sentiments  which  it  ia  uxually 
1  thought  necessary  to  disguise  under  a  thousand  pre- 
I  leuces — or  trutlis  which  are  usually  introduced  with  a 
I  thousand  apologies.     The  basis  of  the  art  is  the  per- 
I  Ronating  a  character  of  great  simplicity  and  openness, 
I  for  whom  the  conventional  or  artificial  distinctions  of 
I  wKjiety  are  supposed  to  have  no  existence  ;  and  making 
use  of  this  character  as  an  instrument  to  strip  vice  and 
folly  of  their  disguiaes,  and  exjmse  guilt  in  all  its  de- 
fonnity,  and  truth  in  all  its  terrors.     Independent  of 
the  moral  or  satire,   of  wliich    they  may  thus  be  the 
vehicle,  a  great  part  of  the  enterlainment  to  be  derived 
from  works  of  humour,  anHes  from  the  contrast  between 
the  grave,  unsuspecting    indifference  of  the  character 
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personated,  and  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the  world  on 
the  subjects  which  he  discusses.  This  contrast  it  is  easy 
to  heighten,  by  all  sorts  of  imputed  absurdities :  in  whicn 
case,  the  humour  degenerates  into  mere  farce  and  buf- 
foonery. Swift  has  yielded  a  little  to  this  temptation  in 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  but  scarcely  at  all  in  Gnlliver,  or  any 
of  his  later  writings  in  the  same  style.  Of  his  talent  for 
reviling,  we  have  already  said  at  least  enough,  in  some 
of  the  preceding  pages. 


MADAUB   DU   DEFFAND. 


(Jak.  1810.) 


Correipondanee  inSdite  de  Madahu  DU  Deffand,  avec  D'Alem- 
bert,  Montesquieu,  le  Pretident  Henault,  La  Ziucketse  du 
Maine,  Mesdamea  de  Choiteul,  De  Staal,  ^c.  ^c,  3  tomes, 
12mo.     Paria:   1809. 

Leitres  de  Mademoiselle  db  Lb3P1NA6SB,  ecritei  depuit  tAnnee 
1773  Juiqu'd  TAnnee  1776,  &c  3  tomes,  12mo.  Pane: 
1809. 

The  popular  works  of  La  Harpe  and  Marmontcl  have 
made  tne  names  at  least  of  these  ladies  pretty  well 
known  in  this  country ;  and  we  have  been  induced  to 
])Iace  their  correspondence  under  one  article,  both  be- 
cause their  history  is  in  some  measure  connected,  and 
because,  though  extremely  unlike  each  other,  they  both 
form  a  decided  contrast  to  our  own  national  character, 
and,  taken  together,  go  far  to  exhaust  what  was  peculiar 
in  that  of  France. 

Most  of  our  readers  probably  remember  what  La  Harpe 
and  Marmontcl  have  said  of  these  two  distinguished 
women ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  necessary  for  our 
purpose  to  give  more  than  a  very  su|>erficial  account  of 
them.  Madame  du  Deffand  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
moderate  fortune,  and  a  great  reputation  for  wit,  about 
1750;  and  soon  after  gave  up  her  hotel,  and  retired  to 
apartments  in  the  convent  de  St.  Joseph,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  receive,  almost  every  evening,  whatever  was 
most  distinguished  in  Paris  for  rank,  talent,  or  accom- 
plishment. Having  become  almost  blind  in  a  few  years 
thereafter,  she  found  she  required  the  attendance  of 
some  intelligent  young  woman,  who  might  read  and 
write  for  her,  and  assist  in  doing  the  honours  of  her 
conversazioni.  For  this  purpose  she  cast  her  eyes  on 
Mademoiselle  I^spinasse,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a 
man  of  rank,  who  had  been  boarded  in  the  same  con- 
q2 
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vent,  and  was  for  some  time  delighted  with  her  election. 
By  and  by,  however,  she  found  that  her  young  com- 
panion began  to  engross  more  of  the  notice  of  her  visitors 
than  she  thought  suitable;  and  parted  from  her  ynth 
violent,  ungenerous,  and  implacable  displeasure.  Made- 
moiselle de  Lespinasse,  however,  carried  with  her  the 
admiration  of  the  greater  part  of  her  patroness's  circle  ; 
and  having  obtained  a  small  pension  fix)m  government, 
opened  her  own  doors  to  a  society  not  less  brilliant  than 
that  into  which  she  had  been  initiated  under  Madame  du 
Deffand.  The  fatigue,  however,  which  she  had  under- 
gone in  reading  the  old  Marchioness  asleep,  had  irrepar- 
ably injured  her  health,  which  was  still  more  impaired 
by  the  agitations  of  her  own  inflammable  and  ambitious 
spirit;  and  she  died  before  she  had  attained  middle 
age,  about  1776, — leaving  on  the  minds  of  almost  all 
the  eminent  men  in  France,  an  impression  of  talent,  and 
of  ardour  of  imagination,  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  without  example.  Madame  du  Deffand  con- 
tinued to  preside  in  her  circle  till  a  period  of  extreme 
old  age;  and  died  in  1780^  in  full  possession  of  her 
faculties. 

Where  the  letters  that  are  now  given  to  the  world 
have  been  secreted  for  the  last  thirty  years,  or  by  whom 
they  are  at  last  published,  we  are  not  informed  in  either 
of  the  works  before  us.  That  they  are  authentic,  we 
conceive,  is  demonstrated  by  internal  evidence ;  though, 
if  more  of  them  are  extant,  the  selection  that  has  been 
made  appears  to  us  to  be  a  little  capricious.  The  cor- 
respondence of  Madame  du  Deffand  reaches  from  the 
year  1738  to  1764 ; — that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
extends  only  from  1773  to  1 776.  The  two  works,  there- 
fore, relate  to  different  periods ;  and,  being  entirely  of 
different  characters,  seem  naturally  to  call  for  a  separate 
consideration.  We  begin  with  the  correspondence  of 
Madame  du  Deffand,  both  out  of  respect  to  her  seniority, 
and  because  the  variety  which  it  exhibits  seems  to  afford 
room  for  more  observation. 

As  this  lady's  house  was  for  fifty  years  the  resort  of 
every  thing  brilliant  in  Paris,  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
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that  she  Iiersclf  must  have  jiossessed  no  ordinary  attrac- 
tion—  and  to  fcel  an  eager  curiosity  to  be  introduced 
even  to  that  shadow  of  her  conversation  which  we  may 
exjject  to  meet  with  in  her  correspondence.  Thougo 
the  greater  part  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  her  by 
various  correspondents,  yet  the  few  which  she  does  ivrite 
are  strongly  marked  with  the  traces  of  her  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  talent ;  and  the  whole  taken  together  give  a 
\ery  lively  idea  of  the  structure  and  occupations  of"  the 
l)est  French  society,  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  splendour. 
Laying  out  of  view  the  greater  constitutional  giuety  of 
our  neighbours,  it  appears  to  us,  that  this  society  was 
distinguished  from  any  that  has  ever  existed  in  England, 
by  three  circumstances  chiefly:  —  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  exclusion  of  all  low-bred  persons  ;  secondly,  by  the 
superior  intelligence  and  cultivation  of  the  women  ;  and, 
Jirmlly,  by  the  want  of  political  avocations,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  political  anti[>athies. 

By  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the  old  Parisian 
society  was  rendered  considerably  more  refined,  and  in- 
finitely more  easy  and  natural.  Ihe  general  and  peremp- 
tory proscription  of  the  bourgeois,  excluded,  no  doubt, 
a  good  deal  of  vulgarity  and  coarseness;  but  it  had  a 
I  still  better  ctFect  in  excluding  those  feelings  of  mntuid 
I  jealousy  and  contempt,  and  that  conflict  of  family  pride 
1  and  consequential  opulence,  which  can  only  be  prevented 
,  from  disturbing  a  more  promiscuous  assembly,  by  means 
of  universal  and  systematic  reserve.  "Where  all  are  noble, 
at!  are  equal ; — there  is  no  room  for  ostentation  or  pre- 
tension of  any  sort;  —  every  one  is  in  his  place  every 
where ;   and  the  same  manners  being  familiar  to   the 
!  whole  society  from  their  childhood,  manners  cease  in  a 
I  great  measure  to  l)e  an  object  of  attention.     Nobotly 
apprehends  any  imputation  of  vulgarity ;  and  nobody 
values  himself  on  being  free  from  it.  The  little  [K-culian- 
ties  by  which  individuals  are  diHtinguished,  are  a&crilied, 
not  to  ignorance  or  awkwardness,  but  to  caprice  merely, 
or  to  iJcculiarity  of  dis|K>sition ;  and  not  being  checked 
by  contempt  or  derision,  are  indulged,  fi>r  the  most  part, 
as  caprice  or  disposition   may  dictate;   and   thus  the 
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very  highest  society  is  brought  back,  and  by  the  same 
causes,  to  much  of  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  the 
lowest. 

In  England,  we  have  never  had  this  arrangement.  The 
great  wealth  of  the  mercantile  classes,  and  the  privilege 
which  every  man  here  possesses  of  aspiring  to  every  situ- 
ation, has  sdways  prevented  any  such  complete  separation 
of  th4  high  an^  the  low-bom,  even  in  o^naiy  society, 
and  made  all  large  assemblages  of  people  to  a  certain 
degree  promiscuous.  Great  wealth,  or  great  talents, 
being  sufficient  to  raise  a  man  to  power  and  eminence, 
are  necessarily  received  as  a  sufficient  passport  into  pri- 
vate company  ;  and  fill  it,  on  the  large  scale,  with  such 
motley  and  discordant  characters,  as  visibly  to  endanger 
either  its  ease  or  its  tranquillity.  The  pride  of  purse, 
and  of  rank,  and  of  manners,  mutually  provoke  each 
other ;  and  vanities  which  were  undiscovered  while  they 
were  universal,  soon  become  visible  in  the  light  of  oppo- 
site vanities.  With  us,  therefore,  society  when  it  passes 
beyond  select  clubs  and  associations,  is  apt  either  to  be 
distracted  with  little  jealousies  and  divisions,  or  finaUy 
to  settle  into  constraint,  insipidity,  and  reserve.  People 
meeting  from  all  the  extremes  of  life,  are  afraid  of 
being  misconstrued,  and  despair  of  being  understood. 
Conversation  is  left  to  a  few  professed  talkers  ;  and  all 
the  rest  are  satisfied  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  despise 
each  other  in  their  hearts. 

The  superior  cultivation  of  French  Women,  however, 
was  productive  of  still  more  substantial  advantages.  Ever 
since  Europe  became  civilised,  the  females  of  that  country 
have  stood  more  on  an  intellectual  level  with  the  men 
than  in  any  other, — and  have  taken  their  share  in  the 
politics  and  literature,  and  public  controversies  of  the 
day,  far  more  largely  than  in  any  other  nation  Avith 
which  we  are  acquainted.  For  more  than  two  centuries, 
they  have  been  the  umpires  of  polite  letters,  and  the  de- 
positaries and  the  agents  of  those  intrigues  by  which  the 
functions  of  government  are  usually  forwarded  or  im- 
peded. They  could  talk,  therefore,  of  every  thing  that 
men  could  wish  to  talk  about ;  and  general  conversation. 
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conBoqueutly,  assumed  ft  tone,  both  less  frivolous  and  less 
unitbrin,  than  it  has  ever  attained  in  our  t^ountrj-. 

The  grand  9oiu"ce,  hoM'ever,  of  the  difference  between 
the  good  society  of  France  and  of  England,  is,  that^  in 
the  former  country,  men  had  nothing  but  society  to  at- 
tend to;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  almost  all  who  are  con- 
siderable for  rank  or  for  talents,  are  contiimally  engrossed 
with  politics.  They  have  no  leisure,  therefore,  for  so- 
ciety, in  the  first  place:  in  the  second  place,  if  they  do 
enter  it  at  all,  they  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  scene  rather 
of  relaxation  than  exertion  ;  and,  finally,  they  naturally 
acquire  those  habits  of  thinking  and  of  talking,  which 
arc  better  adapted  to  carry  on  business  and  debute,  than 
toenliven  people  assembled  for  amusement.  In  England, 
men  of  condition  liave  still  to  perform  the  high  duties  of 
citizens  and  statesmen,  and  can  only  rise  to  eminence  by 
dedicating  their  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  busi- 
ness aud  ftHUira  —  to  the  arts  of  Influencing  tnoae,  with 
whom,  and  by  whom,  they  are  to  act — and  to  the  actual 
management  of  those  strenuous  contentions  by  which  the 
government  of  a  free  state  is  perpetually  embarrassed 
and  preserved.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  under  the 
old  monarchy,  men  of  tlie  first  rank  had  no  political 
functions  to  discharge — no  control  to  exercise  over 
the  government — and  no  rights  to  assert,  either  for 
themselves  or  their  fellow-subjects.  They  were  either 
left,  therefore,  to  solace  their  idleness  with  the  frivolous 
enchantments  of  polished  society,  or,  if  they  had  any 
nliject  of  public  ambition,  were  driven  (o  pursue  it  by 
the  mediation  of  those  favourites  or  mislresses  who  were 
most  likely  to  be  won  by  the  chamjs  of  an  elegant  ad- 
dress, or  tlie  assiduities  of  a  skilful  flatterer. 

It  is  to  this  lamentable  inferiority  in  the  government 
and  constitution  of  their  country,  that  the  French  arc 
indebted  for  the  superiority  of  their  polite  assemblies. 
Their  saloons  are  Iwttcr  filled  than  ours,  beeau«o  they 
have  no  senate  to  fill  out  of  their  poiiulation  ;  and  their 
conversation  in  more  sprightly,  aTid  their  society  more 
animated  than  ours,  because  there  is  no  otlier  outlet  for 
the  taleut  and  ingenuity  of  the  nation  but  society  and 
g  i 
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conversation.  Our  parties  of  pleasure,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  mostly  left  to  beardless  youths  and  superannuated 
idlers  —  not  because  our  men  want  talents  or  taste  to 
adorn  them,  but  because  their  ambition,  and  their  sense 
of  public  duty,  have  dedicated  them  to  a  higher  service. 
When  we  lose  our  constitution — when  the  houses  of 
parliament  are  shut  up,  our  assemblies,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  far  more  animated  and  rational.  It 
would  be  easy  to  have  splendid  gardens  and  parterres, 
if  we  would  only  give  up  our  corn-fields  and  our  pas- 
tures: nor  should  we  want  for  magnificent  fountains 
and  ornamental  canals,  if  we  were  contented  to  drain 
the  whole  surrounding  country  of  the  rills  that  maintain 
its  fertility  and  beauty. 

But,  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  French 
enjoyed,  in  the  agreeable  constitution  of  their  higher 
society,  no  slight  compensation  for  the  want  of  a  free 
government,  it  is  curious,  and  not  unsatisfactory,  to  be 
able  to  trace  the  operation  of  this  same  compensating 
principle  through  all  the  departments  we  have  alluded  to. 
It  is  obviously  to  our  free  government,  and  to  nothing 
else,  that  we  owe  that  mixture  of  ranks  and  of  characters, 
which  certainly  renders  our  large  society  less  amiable, 
and  less  unconstrained,  than  that  of  the  old  French 
nobility.  Men,  possessed  of  wealth  and  political  power, 
must  be  associated  with  by  all  with  whom  they  choose 
to  associate,  and  to  whom  their  friendship  or  support 
is  materiaL  A  trader  who  has  bought  his  borough  but 
yesterday,  will  not  give  his  influence  to  any  set  of  noble- 
men or  ministers,  who  will  not  receive  him  and  his 
family  into  their  society,  and  agree  to  treat  them  as 
their  equals.  The  same  principle  extends  downwards 
by  imperceptible  gradations;  —  and  the  whole  com- 
munity is  mingled  in  private  life,  it  must  be  owned  with 
some  little  discomfort,  by  the  ultimate  action  of  the 
same  principles  which  combine  them,  to  their  incalculable 
benefit,  in  public. 

Even  the  backwardness  or  the  ignorance  of  our  women 
maybe  referred  to  the  same  noble  origin.  Women  have 
no  legal  or  direct  political  functions  in  any  country  in 
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the  universe.  In  the  arbitrary  governments  of  Europe, 
however,  they  exert  a  personal  influence  over  tltose  in 
[Kiwer  and  imthority,  which  raises  them  into  consequence, 
familiurizes  them  in  some  degree  with  business  and 
utTairs,  and  leads  them  to  study  the  character  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  their  day. 
In  free  states,  again,  where  the  personal  inclination  of 
any  individual  can  go  but  a  little  way,  and  where  every 
thmfi  nmst  be  canvassed  and  sanctioned  by  its  tegitlmatu 
ceniiors,  this  influence  is  very  inconsiderable ;  and  womcu 
are  excluded  almost  entirely  from  any  concern  in  those 
affairs,  with  which  the  leading  spirits  of  the  country  are 
necessarily  occupied.  They  come,  therefore,  almost 
unavoidably  to  be  considered  as  of  a  lower  order  of  in- 
tellect, and  to  act,  and  to  be  treated  upon  that  appre- 
hension. The  chief  cause  of  tlieir  inferiority,  however, 
arises  from  the  circumstances  that  have  been  already 
stated.  Most  of  the  men  of  talent  in  upper  life  are 
engaged  in  pursuits  from  which  women  arc  necessarily 
excluded,  and  have  no  leisure  to  join  in  those  pursuits 
which  might  occupy  tliem  in  common.  Being  thut 
abandoned  in  a  good  degree  to  the  society  of  the  frivo- 
lous of  our  sex,  it  is  imi>os9ible  that  they  should  not  Ixs 
frivolous  in  their  turn.  In  old  France,  on  the  contrary, 
the  men  of  talents  in  upper  life  had  little  to  do  but  to 
please  and  be  pleased  witli  the  women  ;  and  they  natur- 
ally came  to  acquire  that  knowledge  and  those  accom- 
plishments which  fitted  them  for  such  society. 

The  last  distinction  between  good  French  and  good 
English  so<:iety,  arises  from  the  different  position  which 
was  occupied  in  each  by  the  men  of  lett^'ra.  In  France, 
certainly,  they  mingled  much  more  extensively  with  the 
polite  world, — incalculably  to  the  Iicnefit  iHjfh  of  that 
world,  and  of  themselves.  In  Fnghmd,  our  great 
scholan;  and  authors  have  commonly  lived  in  their 
studies,  or  in  the  society  of  a  few  learned  friends  or 
dependants ;  and  their  Hie  lina  been  so  generally  gloomy, 
laboriouH,  and  inelegant,  that  literature  and  intellectual 
eminence  have  lost  some  of  their  honours,  and  nmcli  of 
their  attraction.     With  UiS  when  a  inau  takes  to  author- 
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ship,  he  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  having  renounced 
both  the  gay  and  busy  world ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  gay  are  extremely  frivolous,  and  the  active  rash 
and  superficial ;  while  the  man  of  genius  is  admired  by 
posterity,  and  finishes  his  days  rather  dismally,  without 
knowing  or  caring  for  any  other  denomination  of  men, 
than  authors,  booksellers,  and  critics. 

This  distinction  too,  we  think,  arises  out  of  the  dif- 
ference of  government,  or  out  of  some  of  its  more  im- 
mediate consequences.  Our  politicians  are  too  busy  to 
mix  with  men  of  study  ;  and  our  idlers  are  too  weak  and 
too  frivolous.  The  studious,  therefore,  are  driven  in  a 
great  measure  to  herd  with  each  other,  and  to  form  a  little 
world  of  their  own,  in  which  all  their  peculiarities  are 
aggravated,  their  vanity  encouraged,  and  their  awkward- 
ness confirmed.  In  Paris,  where  talent  and  idleness 
met  together,  a  society  grew  up,  both  more  inviting 
and  more  accessible  to  men  of  thought  and  erudition. 
What  they  communicated  to  this  society  rendered  it 
more  intelligent  and  respectable ;  and  what  they  learned 
from  it,  made  them  much  more  reasonable,  amiable,  and 
happy.  They  learned,  in  short,  the  true  value  of  know- 
ledge and  of  wisdom,  by  seeing  exactly  how  much  they 
could  contribute  to  the  government  or  the  embellish- 
ment of  life ;  and  discovered,  that  there  were  sources 
both  of  pride  and  of  happiness,  far  more  important  and 
abundant  than  thinking,  writing,  or  reading. 

It  is  curious,  accordingly,  to  trace  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  the  more  intimate  and  private  life  of  some  of 
those  distinguished  men,  whom  ice  find  it  difficult  to 
represent  to  ourselves  under  any  other  aspect,  than  that 
of  the  authors  of  their  learned  publications.  D' Alembert, 
Montesquieu,  Henault,  and  several  others,  all  appear  in 
those  letters  in  their  true  and  habitual  character,  of 
cheerful  and  careless  men  of  the  world — whose  thoughts 
ran  mostly  on  the  little  exertions  and  amusements  of 
their  daily  society;  who  valued  even  their  greatest 
works  chiefly  as  the  means  of  amusing  their  leisure,  or 
of  entitling  them  to  the  admiration  of  their  acquaint- 
ances ;  and  occupied  themselves  about  posterity  far  less 
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than  posterity  will  be  occupied  about  them.  It  will 
probably  scandalize  a  good  part  of  our  men  of  learning 
and  science  (though  we  think  it  mil  be  consolatory  to 
some)  to  be  told,  that  there  is  great  reason  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  most  profound  of  those  authors  looked  upon 
learning  chiefly  as  a  sort  of  tranquil  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment ;  to  which  it  was  very  well  to  have  recourse  when 
more  lively  occupations  were  not  at  hand,  but  which  it 
was  wise  and  meritorious,  at  all  times,  to  postpone  to 
pleasant  parties,  and  the  natural  play,  eitlier  of  the 
imagination  or  of  the  affections.  It  appears,  accordingly, 
not  only  that  tliey  talked  easily  and  familiarly  of  all 
their  works  to  tlieir  female  friends,  but  that  they  ga\'c 
themselves  very  little  anxiety  either  about  their  sale,  or 
their  notoriety  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  own  acquaint- 
ances, and  made  and  invited  all  sorts  of  jokes  upon  them 
with  unfeigned  gaiety  and  indifference.  The  lives  of 
our  leamwl  men  would  be  much  happier,  and  their 
learning  much  more  useful  and  amiable,  if  they  could  be 
]>ersuaaed  to  see  things  in  the  same  light.  It  is  more 
than  time,  however,  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
characters  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

Madame  du  Deffand's  correspondence  consists  of  let- 
ters fR>m  Montesiiuieu,  D'Alembert,  Ileiiault,  IVArgen?;, 
Formont,  Bernstorff,  Scheffer,  &c.  among  the  men, — 
and  Mcsdames  de  Staal,  de  Choiseul,  &c.  among  tlie 
women.  Her  own  letters,  as  we  have  alrciidy  intimated, 
form  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  collecti<in; — 
and,  as  these  distinguished  names  naturally  excite,  in 
persons  out  of  Paris,  more  interest  than  that  of  any 
witty  marchioness  whatsoever,  we  shall  begin  with  some 
sjiecimens  of  the  intimate  and  private  style  of  those 
eminent  individuals,  who  are  already  so  well  known  for 
the  value  and  the  beauty  of  their  public  instructions. 

Of  these,  the  oldest  and  the  most  popularly  known, 
was  Montesquieu, — an  author  who  frequently  appeai-s 
pn>found  when  he  is  only  paradoxical,  and  seems  to 
have  studied  with  great  success  the  art  of  hiding  a  de- 
sultory and  fantastical  style  of  reasoning  in  imiKising 
aphorisms,  and  ei>ignims  of  considerable  effect.     It  is 
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impossible  to  read  the  Esprit  des  Loix^  without  feeling 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  indolent  and  very  ingenious 
person,  who  had  fits  of  though tfiilness  ana  ambition ; 
and  had  meditated  the  diflFerent  points  which  it  com- 
prehends at  long  intervals,  and  then  connected  them  as 
he  best  could,  by  insinuations,  metaphors,  and  vague 
verbal  distinctions.  There  is  but  little  of  him  in  this 
collection ;  but  what  there  is,  is  extremely  characteristic. 
D'Alembert  had  proposed  that  he  should  write  the  arti- 
cles Democracy  and  Despotism^  for  the  Encyclopedic ;  to 
which  proposal  he  answers  with  much  naivete^  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Quant  k  mon  introduction  dans  TEncjclopddie,  c'est  un  beau 
palais  oil  je  serais  bien  glorieux  de  mettre  les  pieds ;  mais  pour  les 
deux  articles  Democratic  et  Despotismcj  je  ne  voudrais  pas  prendre 
ceux-lu ;  j'ai  tir^  sur  ces  articles,  de  mon  cerreau  tout  ce  qui  j  etait. 
L^ esprit  quefai  est  un  moule  ;  on  n^en  tire  jamais  que  les  memes  por- 
traits :  ainsi  je  ne  yous  dirais  que  ce  que  j'ai  dit,  et  peut-etre  plus 
mal  que  je  ne  I'ai  dit.  Ainsi,  si  vous  voulez  de  moi,  laissez  k  mon 
esprit  le  choix  de  quelques  articles ;  et  si  vous  voulez  ce  choix,  ce 
fera  chez  madame  du  Defiand  avec  du  marasquin.  Le  p^re  Castel  dit 
qu*il  ne  pent  pas  se  corriger,  parce  qu'en  corrigeant  son  ouvrage,  il  en 
fait  un  autre  ;  et  moi  je  ne  puis  pas  me  corriger,  parce  que  je  chante 
toujours  la  meme  chose.  H  me  vient  dans  Tesprit  que  je  pourrais 
prendre  peut-etre  I'article  Gout^  et  je  prouverai  bien  que  difficile  est 
proprie  communia  dicerer — voL  i.  pp.  30,  31. 

There  is  likewise  another  very  pleasing  letter  to 
M.  de  Renault,  and  a  gay  copy  of  verses  to  Madame 
de  Mirepoix; — but  we  hasten  on  to  a  personage  still 
more  engaging.  Of  all  the  men  of  genius  that  ever 
existed,  D'Alembert  perhaps  is  the  most  amiable  and 
truly  respectable.  The  great  extent  and  variety  of  his 
learning,  his  vast  attainments  and  discoveries  in  the 
mathematical  sciences,  and  the  beauty  and  eloquence  of 
his  literary  compositions,  are  known  to  all  the  world  : 
But  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  his  character  —  his 
perpetual  gentleness  and  gaiety  in  society — the  unosten- 
tatious independence  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct — 
his  natural  and  cheerful  superiority  to  all  feelings  of 
worldly  ambition,  jealousy,  or  envy — and  that  air  of 
perpetual  youth  and  unassuming  kindness,  which  made 
him  so  delightful  and  so  happy  in  the  society  of  women, 
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-arc  traits  wliich  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  com- 
bination with  those  splendid  qualifications ;  and  compose 
altogether  a  character  of  which  we  should  have  been 
tempted  to  question  the  reality,  were  we  not  i'ortunate 
enough  to  be  familiar  with  its  counterpart  in  one  living 
individual.* 

!t  13  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  character  of  D'Alembert,  than  merely  to  state  the 
fact,  and  the  reason  of  his  having  refused  to  go  to  Berlin, 
to  preside  over  the  academy  founded  there  by  Frederic. 
In  answer  to  a  most  flattering  and  urgent  application 
from  that  sovereign,  he  writes  thus  to  M.  D'Argens.-}- 

"I.u  situation  ou  jc  suis  seroit  peut-i-tre,  monsieur,  un  motif  sufli- 
BHOt  pour  bien  d'autres,  de  renoncer  i^  leur  pays.  Ma  fortune  est 
BU-«le«80us  (111  mi^iocre ;  1700  liv.  de  rente  font  lout  mon  rovenu :  en- 
lii^remcnt  indi^pendant  et  maitrc  de  mes  volont^s,  je  n'ai  jwint  de  fn- 
iniUe  qui  a'y  oppose ;  oublie  du  gouvcmemcnt  comme  tunt  de  gene  )c 
sont  Ac  Lb  Providence,  persecuti^  mme  autant  qu'on  pcut  Yvtre  quand 
on  £vita  du  doaner  trop  d'avantages  aur  soi  ik  la  m6cbancet£  des 
homines ;  je  a  'ai  aucune  part  aux  ivcompenaea  qui  pteuvent  ici  sur  lea 
gens  de  leltrea,  avec  plus  de  profusion  que  de  lumiLTee.  Ma\gr4  tout 
cela,  monsieur,  la  tranquilliK;  dont  je  jouis  est  si  parfaito  et  si  doucet 
que  je  ne  puis  me  resoudre  k  lui  fairc  courir  le  moindre  risque." — "  Su- 
[wricur  it  la  mauvaise  fortune,  Ics  epreures  de  toute  esp^ce  que  j'ni 
e«SQjr<>es  dans  ce  genre,  m'ont  cndurci  it  I'indigence  ct  au  moUicur,  t-t 
nc  m'ont  laiss^;  de  sensibility  que  pour  ceux  qui  me  ressemblent.  'A 
force  de  privations,  je  me  suis  accoutumt;  sans  effort  it  me  cootenter  du 
plus  ^troil  n(!ces9aire,  et  je  scrois  meme  en  etat  de  partager  mon  peu  do 
fortune  avec  d'bonnetcs  gens  plug  pauvres  que  moi.  .riLi  commence, 
commc  les  iLutr«s  hommes,  par  dcsirer  les  plaees  et  les  richesses,  j'ai 
flni  par  j  renoncer  absolitment ;  et  de  jour  on  jour  je  m'en  trouve 
mieux.  La  vie  retirfe  et  assez  obscure  que  ja  meno  est  parfaitement 
conforme  a  mon  earaci^re,  ik  mon  amour  extreme  pour  rind^pendance, 
Lt  pcut-eire  meme  1  un  peu  deloignement  que  les  6v&nemens  de  ma 
vio  m'ont  inspird  pour  led  hommes.  La  retraite  ou  tc  ri^gime  ([ue  mn 
prescrivent  mon  6tal  et  mon  goQl  m'ont  procure  la  sant^  la  plus  par- 

'  It  cMinot  no»  offend  the  moilrstjr  of  any  living  reader,  if  I  cx- 

?iUin  that  the  person  here  alluded  to  waa  mjr  excellent  and  amiablo 
riend,  ihe  late  Professor  Playfair, 

t  This  learne<l  pcrwm  wrritcs  in  a  very  affected  and  prfeieute  Myle. 
tie  end«  one  of  hi»  letters  to  D'Alembert  with  the  follow  inf;  eloquent 
exprcuion  t  —  Ma  snnt)'  s'cffbiblit  toua  les  jours  de  plus  en  plus ;  el  je 
att  ditpotr  A  ttller/aire  bimtol  mw  rrvfrrnet*  an  jtire  iltrnel:  mala 
tandis  que  je  resteroi  dans  ee  monde  ju  serai  le  plus  t^li^  de  vos  ad- 
mlntteurs.' 
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faite  et  la  plus  ^'gale  —  c'est-k-dire,  le  premier  bien  d'un  philosophe ; 
enfin  j'ai  le  bonheur  de  jouir  d'un  petit  nombre  d'amis,  dont  le  com- 
merce et  la  confiance  font  la  consolation  et  le  charme  de  ma  vie. 
Jugez  maintenant  vous-meme,  monsieur,  s'il  m'est  possible  de  re- 
noncer  h  ces  avantages,  et  de  changer  un  bonheur  sikr  pour  une  situ- 
ation toujours  incertaine,  quelque  briUante  qu'elle  puisse  etre.  Je  ne 
doute  nullement  des  bontes  du  roi,  et  de  tout  ce  qu*il  peut  faire  pour 
me  rendre  agreable  mon  nouvel  ^tat ;  mais,  malheureusement  pour 
moi,  toutes  les  circonstances  essentielles  h,  mon  bonheur  ne  sont  pas  en 
son  pouvoir.  Si  ma  sante  venoit  k  s'alt^rer,  ce  qui  ne  seroit  que  trop  k 
craindre,  quo  deviendrois-je  alors  ?  Incapable  de  me  rendre  utile  au 
roi,  je  me  verrois  force  k  aller  finir  mes  jours  loin  de  lui,  et  k  repren- 
dre  dans  ma  patrie,  ou  ailleurs,  mon  ancien  etat,  qui  auroit  perdu  ses 
premiers  charmes.  Peut-etre  meme  n'aurois-je  plus  la  consolation  de 
retrouver  en  France  les  amis  que  j'y  aurois  laiss^  et  k  qui  je  perce- 
rois  le  cceur  par  mon  depart  Je  yous  avoue,  monsieur,  que  cette 
demi^re  raison  seule  peut  tout  sur  moi. 

"  Enfin  (et  je  vous  prie  d'etre  persuade  que  je  ne  cherche  point  k 
me  parer  ici  d'une  fausse  modestie)  je  doute  que  je  fusse  aussi  propre 
k  cette  place  que  S.  M.  veut  bien  le  croire.  Livrc  d^s  mon  enfance 
k  des  Etudes  continuelles,  je  n*ai  que  dans  la  th6orie  la  connoissance 
des  hommes,  qui  est  si  necessaire  dans  la  pratique  quand  on  a  affaire 
si  eux.  La  tranquillite,  et,  si  je  I'ose  dire  Poisivete  du  cabinet,  m'ont 
rendu  absolument  incapable  des  details  auxqueb  le  chef  d*un  corps 
doit  se  livrer.  IVailleurs,  dans  les  diffcrens  objets  dont  TAcademie 
s'occupe,  il  en  est  qui  me  sont  entierement  inconnus,  comme  la  chimie, 
rhistoire  naturelle,  et  plusieurs  autres,  sur  lesquels  par  cons^uent  je 
nc  pourrois  etre  aussi  utile  que  je  le  dcsirerois.  Enfin  une  place  aussi 
brillante  que  celle  dont  le  roi  veut  m'honorer,  oblige  a  une  sorte  de  re- 
presentation tout-h-fait  eloignee  du  train  de  vie  que  j'ai  pris  jusqu'ici ; 
elle  engage  li  un  grand  nombre  de  devoirs :  et  les  devoirs  sont  les  cn- 
traves  d'un  homme  libre." — vol.  ii.  pp.  73 — 78. 

This  whole  transaction  was  kept  quite  secret  for 
many  months;  and,  when  it  began  to  take  air,  he  speaks 
of  it  to  Madame  du  DeflFand,  in  the  following  natural 
manner. 

"Apres  tout,  que  cela  se  rcpande  ou  ne  se  repande  pas,  je  n'en 
suis  ni  fache  ni  bien-aise.  Je  garderai  au  roi  de  Prusse  son  secret, 
meme  lorsqu'il  ne  I'exige  plus,  et  vous  verrez  aisement  que  mes  lettres 
n'ont  pas  ete  faites  pour  etre  vues  du  ministere  de  France ;  je  suis 
bien  resolu  de  ne  lui  pas  demander  plus  de  graces  qu'aux  ministres 
du  roi  de  Congo ;  et  je  me  contentcrai  que  la  posterite  Use  sur  mon 
tombeau ;  il  fut  estime  des  honnetes  gens,  et  est  mort  pauvre,  parce 
gu'U  Va  bien  voulu,  Voilk,  madame,  de  quelle  mani^re  je  pense.  Je 
ne  veux  braver  ni  aussi  flatter  les  gens  qui  m'ont  fait  du  mal,  ou  qui 
sont  dans  la  disposition  de  m'en  faire ;  mais  je  me  conduirai  de  ma- 
ni^re  que  je  les  reduirai  seulement  k  ne  me  pas  faire  du  bien." — ^vol.  ii. 
pp.  33,  34. 
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Upon  publishing  his  Melanges,  he  waa  furiously  at- 
tacked by  a  variety  of  acrimonious  writers ;  and  tul  his 
revenge  waa  to  retire  to  his  geometry,  and  to  write  such 
letters  as  the  following  to  Madame  du  Defiand. 

"  Me  ToiU  claquemuri  pour  long-tempn,  et  iTftiMmblablement  pour 
toujours,  (Uns  ma  triste,  maia  trus-chtre  et  trCs-paisiblc  Gvoniutrie ! 
Je  suis  fort  content  de  troucer  un  prutexte  pour  ne  plus  rien  tiurv, 
dans  le  dochtunement  que  mon  livrc  a  cxcitd  contra  moi.  Je  n'ai 
pourtant  ni  attaquu  personne,  ni  mc-me  di-gigne  qui  que  ce  soit,  pluH 
que  n'ai  fait  I'auteur  du  M^chant,  et  viagt  autrcs,  contre  leaquels  per- 
»onne  ne  s'est  dechaind.  Mais  il  n'^  a  qu'lieur  et  inalbeur.  Je  n'ai 
bcsoin  ni  de  I'ainiti*;  dc  tous  ccs  gens-lil,  puisque  aMuroment  jc  ne 
veux  rien  leur  dcmander,  ni  de  Icur  estime,  puisqnc  j'ai  bien  resolu 
de  ne  jamaia  vivre  arec  cux :  auaai  je  Icb  mets  h  pie  fnirc. 

"  Adieu,  Madame ;  batez  votre  rctour.  Que  ne  savez-vous  de  In 
geometrie!  qu'arcc  elle  on  se  i>a39C  de  bicn  des  ebosc^!"  —  vol.  i. 
pp.  104,  105. 

"  Mou  ouvrage  est  public  ;  il  s'est  un  pcu  rendu ;  les  frais  du  I'im- 
pression  sont  rctirvs ;  les  eloges,  Ic3  critiques  et  I'argent  viendront 
quond  ib  voudroDt."  —  "Jen'ni  encore  rien  touctii'.  Jevousnmn- 
dcrfli  ce  que  je  gagnerai :  il  n'y  a  pns  d'apparence  que  cela  sc  niontu 
fort  haut ;  il  n'y  a  pas  d'apparcnce  non  plus  que  je  continue  ik  travail- 
Icrdans  ce  genre.  Jefcraidela  giomitrie,  el  jt  lirai  Tarile  !  lime 
Hcmble  qu'on  a  grandc  envie  que  je  me  taise,  et  en  verile  jc  ne  du- 
mande  pas  micux.  Quand  ma  petite  fortune  ne  suffira  plus  ^  ma 
subsistence,  je  me  retircroi  dans  qiielquc  endroit  oil  je  puifk*e  vivrc  et 
mourir  it  bon  marcliii.  Adieu,  Madame.  Estimez,  romme  nioi,  lea 
tiummcs  ce  qu'ils  valent,  et  il  ne  voua  manqucra  rien  pour  etre  lien- 
reusc.  On  dit  Voltaire  raccommodc  avec  le  roi  dc  I*ru3sc  et  Mauper- 
tuis  rctomU^  Ma  foi,  les  homiues  sont  bien  foux,  it  commcncer  par 
k-a  sages." — vol.  ii,  pp.  50,  51. 

"  Kh  bien !  toui  ne  voulcz  done  pas,  ni  Formont  non  plus,  que  je 
me  claquemuro  dans  ma  geometric  ?  J'en  suis  ]>ourtant  bicn  lentc. 
Si  vous  savicz  eombien  cette  geometric  est  une  retraite  douce  iL  la 
parcsse !  et  puis  les  sots  ne  tous  liscnt  point,  et  par  consequent  ne 
vous  bliimcnt  ni  ne  vons  louent :  et  eomptcz-vous  cct  avantage-l.\ 
pour  rien?  En  toute  cas,  j'ai  de  la  g^nu<trie  pour  un  an,  tout  au 
moins.     Ah !  que  je  fais  k  pnSsent  de  belles  choscs  que  personne  ne 

"  J'u  bien  quelqucs  morceaux  de  lituSrature  k  traitor,  cgui  scroient 
{teut-etre  assez  agWAbles ;  mais  je  cliasxe  tout  ccia  dc  ma  tete,  comiuo 
mauvaia  train.  La  geometric  est  ma  fcmmc.  et  jc  mo  suis  remis  en 
mi'nagc. 

"  Avec  cela,  j'ai  plus  d'argent  devant  moi  que  je  n'en  puis  depcnscr. 
Ma  foi,  on  est  bien  fou  de  se  tant  tourmunter  pour  des  cbows  qui  ne 
rendcnt  pas  plun  hcureux  :  on  a  bien  pluti'it  fait  de  dire :  Ne  jiourrois- 
je  pas  me  passer  de  cela  ?  Et  c'est  la  rccettc  dont  j'use  depuis  long- 
temps." — Tol.  ii>  pp.  52,  <>3. 
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With  all  tills  softness  and  carelessness  of  character, 
nothing  could  be  more  firm  and  inflexible  when  truth 
and  justice  were  in  question.  The  President  Henault 
was  the  oldest  and  first  favourite  of  Madame  du  DeflFand ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  Encyclopaedia,  Madame 
du  Defiand  had  more  power  over  D'Alembert  than  any 
other  person.  She  wished  very  much  that  something 
flattering  should  be  said  of  her  favourite  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Discourse,  which  took  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  D' Alembert  resisted,  with 
lieroic  courage,  all  the  entreaties  that  were  addressed 
to  him  on  this  subject.  The  following  may  serve  as 
specimens  of  the  tone  which  he  maintained  on  the 
occasion. 

''  Je  suis  devenu  cent  vois  plus  amourcux  de  la  rctraite  et  de  la  soli- 
tude, que  je  ne  Fetois  quand  vous  avez  quitt^  Paris.  Je  dine  et  soupe 
chez  moi  tous  les  jours,  ou  presque  tous  les  jours,  et  je  me  trouve 
tr^-bien  de  cette  mani^re  de  vivre.  Je  vous  verrai  done  quand  vous 
n'aurez  personne,  et  aux  heures  o^  je  pourrai  esp^rer  de  vous  trouver 
seule  :  dans  d'autres  temps,  j'j  rencontrerois  votre  president,  qui 
m'embarrasseroit,  parce  qu'il  croiroit  avoir  des  reproches  k  me  faire, 
que  je  ne  crois  point  en  m^riter,  et  que  je  ne  veux  pas  etre  dans  le 
cas  de  le  desobliger,  en  me  justifiant  aupr^s  de  lui.  Ce  que  vous  me 
demandez  pour  lui  est  impossible,  et  je  puis  vous  assurer  qu*il  est  bien 
impossible,  puisque  je  ne  fais  pas  cela  pour  vous.  En  premier  lieu,  le 
Discours  preliminaire  est  imprime,  il  j  a  plus  de  six  semaines  :  ainsi 
je  ne  pourrois  pas  Vy  fourrer  aujourd'hui,  meme  quand  je  le  voudrois. 
En  second  lieu  pensez-vous  de  bonne  foi,  madame,  que  dans  un 
ouvrage  destine  k  celebrer  les  grands  genies  de  la  nation  et  les 
ouvrages  qui  ont  veritablement  contribue  aux  progres  des  lettres  et 
des  sciences,  je  doive  parler  de  TAbr^ge  chronologique  ?  C'est  un 
ouvrage  utile,  j'en  conviens,  et  assez  commode :  mais  voilk  tout  en 
verit<^ :  c'est  1^  ce  que  les  gens  de  lettres  en  pensent,  c'est  1^  ce  qu'on 
en  dira  quand  le  president  ne  sera  plus  :  et  quant  je  ne  serai  plus 
moi,  je  suis  jaloux  qu'on  ne  me  reproche  pas  d'avoir  donnd  d'eloges 
excessifs  k  personne.** — voL  ii.  pp.  35,  36. 

"  J'ai  une  confession  h.  vous  faire :  j'ai  parl^  de  lui  dans  TEncyclo- 
p^ie,  non  pas  a  Chronologie,  car  cela  est  pour  Newton,  Petau  et 
Scaliger,  mais  k  Chronologique,  J'j  dis  que  nous  avons,  en  notre 
langue,  plusieurs  bons  abreges  chronologiques :  le  sien,  un  autre  qui 
vaut  pour  le  moins  autant,  et  un  troisi^me  qui  vaut  mieux.  Cela 
n'est  pas  dit  si  crument,  ainsi  ne  vous  fachez  pas.  Ill  trouvera  la 
louange  bien  mince,  surtout  la  partageant  avec  d'autres ;  mais  Dieu 
et  vous,  et  meme  vous  toute  seule,  ne  me  feroient  pas  changer  de 
langage."  —  "  II  fera  sur  FAcademie  tout  ce  qui  lui  plaira ;  ma  con- 
duite  prouve  que  je  ne  desire  point  d'en  etre,  et  en  v^rit^  je  ne  serois 
sans  lui,  si  j'en  avois  bien  envie  ;  mais  le  plaisir  de  dire  la  v^rit^  li- 
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I  breoicDt  quanJ  ou  n'oittragi:  ni  n'attnque  peraonne,  ^aiil  niieux  que 
toates  lea  Academics  du  monde,  depuU  la  Friui^oise,  jusqu'd  cella  do 
I>ogaat.'' — "  Puisque  je  siiis  d^ji  d'une  Acod^mie,  c'cat  uii  petit  agr^ 
loent  de  plus  que  d'utre  des  autres;  muU  et  j'avois  mon  expiSriencc,  et 
quinse  aos  de  moiDa,  je  vous  rfponds  qu«  j«  n«  eerois  d'aucune." 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  56—94. 

We  may  now  take  a  peep  at  the  female  coi'responcleiita, 
— hi  the  first  rank  of  whom  we  must  place  Madame  de 
Staat,  so  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  by  her 
charming  Memoirs.  This  lady  was  attached  to  the  court 
of  the  Duchess  of  Maine ;  and  her  letters,  indejiendent 
of  the  wit  and  penetration  they  display,  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  fi-om  the  near  and  liuniiliating  view  tliey 
afford  of  the  miserable  ennui,  the  selfishness  find  paltry 
jealousies  which  brood  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court, — 
and  abundantly  avenge  the  lowly  for  the  outward  supe- 
riority that  is  assumed  by  its  inhabitants.  There  are 
few  things  more  instructive,  or  more  compassionable, 
than  the  picture  which  Madame  de  Staal  has  drawn,  in 
the  following  jtassages,  of  her  poor  princess  dragging 
herself  about  m  the  rain  and  the  burning  sun,  in  the 
vain  hojjeofcscaping  from  the  load  of  her  own  inanity, — 
seeking  relief,  in  tiie  multitude  of  her  visitors,  from  the 
Bad  vacuity  of  friendship  and  animation  around  her, — 
and  poorly  trying  to  revenge  herself  for  her  own  unhap- 
piiietts,  by  making  everj'  body  near  her  uncomfortable. 

"  Jv  Ilia  ATant-liier  votrc  Icltrc,  mn  reine,  &  S.  A.  EUe  L'tnit  dans 
im  Mxte  d«  fniyeur  du  tuiinerre,  qui  ne  fit  pas  valoir  vos  galanierits. 
J'aurai  soin  uno  «iitre  foii  de  no  voua  pae  oxpoecr  k  I'onige.  Nous 
lUgeona  ces  joun  passi^a  dan^  la  joie  ;  dous  nageons  a  present  d&ns  la 
plui*.  JJo!-  idees,  lievcnuM  donees  et  ngrtable^  vont  ro{>rendr«  tout* 
leur  noirceur.  ['ardcsBiia  oeln  ust  arriv^  depuis  deux  jours,  &  notrv 
prinocsse  uii  rhumi^  avec  de  U  Si^vre:  ee  nonobatatit  et  mslgri  le 
teeoM  dUbolique.  la  promenade  va  toujoura  eon  train.  II  aemble  que 
la  Providence  prenne  aoin  de  construlro  p9Ur  lea  princes  des  corps  k 
I'nM^  dc  lenrs  fantaisiiv,  sana  qiioi  ila  ne  pourrnicnt  allraper  ige 
d'botnmc." — vol.  t.  pp.  161,  162. 

"  En  d^pit  d'une  traisii^roe  orage  plus  violent  que  lea  deux  pr^^deni^ 
noud  arrivona  d'une  chaase :  nous  avons  emuyd  la  bord^  au  befta 
milieu  dc  la  foret.  J'espirais  evitcr  cnnime  k  I'ordinBirv  cctto  belle 
pprtie;  mais  on  a  adroitcment  tir^  parti  Ava  rattionH  que  J'avab  alU- 
guiVi  jiour  mVn  dtspcntten  cu  qui  lu'a  mis  liora  d'etat  de  reculo-. 
Cent  dommage  qu'ut)  art  si  Ing^oieux  soit  emploj'^  k  d^cokr  lea  gem." 
— ToL  i.  p.  164. 

Vf)I„  1.  R 
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'' Je  suis  tr^  fach^  que  vous  manqaiez  d'amusemens :  c'est  un  me- 
dicament n^ssaire  k  la  sant^;  notre  princesse  le  pense  bien;  car 
6tant  veritablement  malade,  elle  va  sans  fin,  sans  cesse,  quelque 
temps  qu'il  fasse." — ^voL  i.  p.  168. 

«  Nous  faisons,  nous  disons  toujours  les  memes  choses  :  les  prome- 
nades, les  observations  sur  le  vent,  le  cavagnole,  les  remarques  sur  la 
perte  et  le  gain,  les  mesures  pour  tenir  les  portes  ferm^  quelque 
chaud  qu'il  fasse,  la  delation  de  ce  au'on  appelle  les  ^touiT^s,  au 
nombre  desquels  je  suis,  et  dont  vous  n'etes  pas,  quality  qui  redouble 
le  desir  de  votre  soci^t^" — voL  i.  p.  197. 

^'  Rien  n'est  %al  k  la  surprise  et  au  chagrin  oil  Ton  est,  ma  reine, 
d'avoir  appris  que  vous  avez  ^t^  chez  JViadame  la  Duchesse  de  Mo- 
d^ne.  Un  amant  bien  passionn^  et  bien  jaloux  supporte  plus  tran- 
quillement  les  demarches  les  plus  suspectes,  qu'on  n'endure  celle-ci 
de  votre  part.  'Vous  allez  vous  divouer  Ik,  abandonner  tout  le 
reste ;  voilk  k  quoi  on  ^toit  reserve :  c'est  une  destin^e  bien  cruelle  ! ' 
he.  tTai  dit  ce  qu'il  y  avoit  h.  dire  pour  ramener  le  calme ;  on  n'a 
voulu  rien  entendre.  Quoique  je  ne  doive  pjps  m'^tonner,  cette  sc^ne 
a  encore  trouv^  mojen  de  me  surprendre.  Venez,  je  vous  conjure, 
ma  reine,  nous  rassurer  contre  cette  alarme :  ne  louez  point  la  per- 
sonne  dont  il  s'agit,  et  surtout  ne  parlez  pas  de  son  affliction ;  car 
cela  seroit  pris  pour  un  reproche." — vol  ii.  pp.  22,  23. 

All  this  is  miserable :  but  such  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  being  bred  up  among  flatterers  and  de- 
pendants. A  prince  has  more  chance  to  escape  this 
heartlessness  and  insignificance ;  because  he  has  high 
and  active  duties  to  discharge,  which  necessarily  occupy 
his  time  and  exercise  his  understanding ;  but  the  edu- 
cation of  a  princess  is  a  work  of  as  great  difficulty  as  it 
may  come  to  be  of  importance.  We  must  make  another 
extract  or  two  from  Madame  de  Staal,  before  taking 
leave  of  her. 

"Madame  du  Chatelet  et  Voltaire,  qui  s'^taient  annonc^s  pour 
aujourd'hui  et  qu'on  avait  perdus  de  vue,  parurent  hier,  sur  le  minuit, 
comme  deux  spectres,  avec  une  odeur  de  corps  embaum^s  qu'ils  sem- 
blaient  avoir  apportee  de  leurs  tombeaux.  On  sortait  de  table. 
C'^taient  pourtant  des  spectres  affames :  il  leur  fallut  un  souper,  et 
qui  plus  est,  des  lits,  qui  n'etaient  pas  prepares.  La  concierge,  d^jk 
couchee,  se  leva  k  grande  hate.  Graja,  qui  avais  offert  son  logement 
pour  les  cas  pressans,  fut  forc^  de  le  c^er  dans  celui-ci,  d^m^nagea 
avec  autant  de  precipitation  et  de  ddplaisir  qu*une  armee  surprise  dans 
son  camp,  laissant  une  partie  de  son  bagage  au  pouvoir  de  Tennemi. 
Voltaire  s'est  bien  trouve  du  gite:  cela  n'a  point  du  tout  console 
Graya.  Pour  la  dame,  son  lit  ne  s'est  pas  trouv6  bien  fait :  il  a  fallu 
la  d^loger  aujourd'hui.     Notez  que  ce  lit  elle  I'avait  fait  elle-meme, 

faute  de  gens,  et  avait  trouve  un  defaut  de dans  les  matelas,  ce 

qui,  je  crois,  a  plus  bless^  son  esprit  exact  que  son  corps  peu  d^licat." 
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■^  "  Nus  rcvenana  ne  ae  montrent  point  de  jour,  ils  apparurent  hier  ^ 
dix  heares  du  soir:  je  ne  pense  paa  qu'on  lea  voie  guerc  plus  tot 
aiyoard'hui ;  I'ua  est  a  dccrire  de  hauta  taita,  Tnutre  it  commenter 
Newton;  its  ne  veulent  ni  jouer  ni  ae  promener;  ce  sont  bien  (lea 
non-vnieurs  dans  tine  aooiet^,  ou  leurs  doctes  ticrits  nc  aont  d'aucun 
rapport." — '•  bladsme  du  Chatelet  est  d'hier  iL  aon  troinieme  logement ; 
elle  n«  pouvait  plus  aupporter  celui  <]u'elle  avail  choisi ;  il  y  nvait  du 
bruit,  du  la  fumee  sana  feu  (il  me  scnible  que  c'ent  son  embtcme).  Le 
bruit,  ce  u'est  paa  la  nuit  qu'il  riacuuniode,  il  ce  qu'elle  in'a  dit,  mais 
le  jour,  au  fort  de  eon  travail:  cela  d^ange  sea  id^es.  KUe  fait 
tKtuellement  la  revue  de  acs  prineipes!  c'est  un  exercicc  qu'elle  r^it^re 
chu|ue  ann^  sans  quo!  ils  )>oiUTaient  g'^happer,  et  peut-Stra  8*011 
•Her  ei  loin  qu'elle  n'cn  retrouverait  pas  un  seul.  Je  croia  bieD  que 
n  t^te  eat  pour  eux  une  inaiRun  de  force,  et  non  pas  le  lieu  de  leur 
naissaoee;  c'est  le  caa  de  veiller  soigncusement  U  leur  garde.  Elle 
[>r£f%r«  Ic  bon  air  de  cette  occupation  a  tout  amusement,  ct  persiste  & 
no  ec  montrer  qu'il  In  nuit  close.  Voltaire  a  fait  dea  vers  galana,  qui 
r^pareut  un  pcu  lu  mauvais  efict  de  leur  candutte  inusitt'C." — vol.  1. 
pp.  178,  179.  182.  185,  186. 

After  all  this  experience  of  tlie  follies  of  the  great  ancl 
tlie  learned,  this  lively  little  woman  eoncludes  in  the 
true  tone  of  French  practical  philosophy. 

"  0  ma  rcine  1  que  les  horomea  et  lenra  femelira  sont  de  plaieans 
auiiuaux!  Ju  ris  dc  Icura  manccuvrcs,  lu  jour  que  j'ni  liien  dormi ; 
qnand  le  uiinuicil  me  manque,  je  suis  prete  ii  Its  aesoitiwcr.  Cetto 
Tarii^t^'  de  mes  disiiosltiuiia  me  fail  voir  que  je  ne  d^'g«-ni-re  paa  de  mon 
eap}ce.  Moquoiis-nous  de«  antrea,  et  qu'ils  Be  moqaent  dc  nous ; 
I    c'eel  bien  fait  dc  toute  part  !" — vol.  i.  p.  181. 

Among  the  lady  writers  in  these  volumes,  we  do  not 
know  if  there  be  any  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  la 

I  Puchcsse  de  ChoisenI,  who  writes  thus  learnedly  on  the 

I  subject  of  ennui  to  Madame  du  Deffand. 

"  Bavez-vous  pourquoi  voua  voua  ennuycs  tant,  ma  cl)^rc  enfant  ? 
C«t  jualemeiit  par  la  peine  que  vous  prencK  iTfvitrr,  lU  prfvoir,  dt 
tombattre  I'ennui.     Vires  bh  jour  la  jourufe ;  pn'uea  Ic  tempa  commc 

'    il  Tir4)t ',  profitcx  dc  toua  lee  momcns,  et  avee  celu  vous  ven'ex  quo 
voua  ne  vous  eiinuierex  paa  :  ai  lee  clrconaiancee  vous  wnt  conlrai^e^ 

I   ciAex  ftu  torrent  el  ne  pn^tendea  pas  j  rffistcr." — 

*'  Je  m'aper^oie,  ma  chi>re  enfant,  que  jc  vous  dis  dea  choses  bien 
communes;  mais  accoutumcjt-voua  ^  Ice  supporter,  1°,  paree  que  je 
ne  ouii  paa  en  <^lBt  dc  vous  eu  dire  d'aulrea;  2°,  parce  qu'en  morale 
«IIc»  Konl  toujours  tee  plus  vraies,  parce  qu'ellea  ticnnent  &  la  nature, 
Apr^H  ax-tAr  bien  exercO  son  esprit,  le  pliiloeophc  Ir  phi»  <Vlmr£  eera 
oblig^  d'en  revenir,  &  cct  (-favd,  h  rnxiotne  du  plus  graitd  sot,  de 
tnf-Rie  iiu'il  partuge  avce  tui  fair  qu'il  respire." — "  I^s  [iri^jug^i  ee 
■nulltpIi<-Dt,  lea  arts  a'accruiesent,  lee  sciences  s'approfondiaseni :  mala 
la  moTwIe  est  toiOonrs  la  mf  me,  parce  que  Ia  nature  ne  change  paa ; 

I  a  a 
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elle  est  toujours  r^nite  h,  ces  deux  points  :  ^tre  juste  pour  ^tre  bon, 
Stre  sage  pour  etre  heureux.  Sadi,  poete  Persan,  dit  que  la  fogesse 
est  dejouir,  la  honte  defairejouir :  j'y  ajoute  la  justice."  — 

*'  II  7  b  trois  choses  dont  vous  dites  que  les  femmes  ne  conviennent 
jamais :  Tune  d'entre  elles  est  de  s'ennujer.  Je  n'en  conviens  pas  non 
plus  ici  :  malgr^  vos  8oup9ons,  je  vois  mes  ouvriers,  je  crois  conduire 
leurs  ouvrages.  A  ma  toilette,  j*ai  cette  petite  Corbie  qui  est  laide, 
mais  fraiche  conune  une  peche,  folle  comme  un  jeune  chien ;  qui 
chante,  qui  rit,  qui  joue  du  clavecin,  qui  danse,  qui  saute  au  lieu  de 
marcher,  qui  ne  sait  ce  qu'elle  fait,  et  fait  tout  avec  grace,  qui  ne  sait 
oe  qu*eUe  dit,  et  dit  tout  avec  esprit,  et  surtout  une  naivet^  cliarmante. 
La  nuit  je  dors,  le  jour  je  reve,  et  ces  plaisirs  si  doux,  si  passifs,  si 
betes,  sont  pr^cis^ment  ceux  qui  me  conviennent  le  mieux." —  vol.  ii. 
pp.  134,  135. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  come  to  Madame  du 
Deffand  herself: — the  wittiest,  the  most  selfish,  and  the 
most  ennuyi  of  the  whole  party.  Her  wit.  to  be  sure, 
is  veiy  enviable  and  very  entertaining ;  but  it  is  really 
consolatory  to  common  mortals,  to  find  how  little  it 
could  amuse  its  possessor.  This  did  not  proceed  in  her, 
however,  from  the  fastidiousness  which  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a  long  familiarity  with  excellence,  so 
much  as  from  a  long  habit  of  selfishness,  or  rather  from 
a  radical  want  of  heart  or  aflfection.  La  Harpe  says  of 
her,  "  Qu'il  ^toit  difficile  d'avoir  moins  de  sensibility,  et 
plus  d'egoisme."  With  all  this,  she  was  greatly  given  to 
gallantry  in  her  youth ;  though  her  attachments,  it  would 
seem,  were  of  a  kind  not  very  likely  to  interfere  with 
her  peace  of  mind.  The  very  evening  her  first  lover 
died,  after  an  intimacy  of  twenty  years.  La  Harpe  as- 
sures us,  "  Qu'elle  vint  souper  en  grande  compagnie 
chez  Madame  de  Marchais,  ou  j'etais ;  et  on  lui  parla  de 
la  perte  qu'elle  venait  de  faire.  Helas !  il  est  mart  ce 
soir  a  six  heures ;  sans  celuy  vous  ne  me  verriez  pas  ici. 
Ce  furent  ses  propres  paroles ;  et  elle  soupa  comme  a 
son  ordinaire,  c'est-a-dire  fort  bien ;  car  elle  ^tait  tres- 
gourmande."  (Pref.  p.  xvi.)  She  is  also  recorded  to 
have  frequently  declared,  that  she  could  never  bring  her- 
self to  love  any  thing, — though,  in  order  to  take  every 
possible  chance,  she  had  several  times  attempted  to  be- 
come devote —  with  no  great  success.  This,  we  have  no 
doubt,  is  the  secret  of  her  ennui ;  and  a  fine  example  it 
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is  of  the  utter  wortbleBsness  of  all  talent,  accomplish- 
ment,  and  glory,  when  disconnected  from  those  feelings 
of  kindness  and  generosity,  which  are  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient for  happiness.  Madame  du  Deffand,  however,  must 
have  been  delightful  to  those  who  sought  only  for  amuse- 
ment.  Her  tone  is  admirable;  her  wit  flowing  and 
natural ;  and  though  a  little  given  to  detraction,  and  not 
a  little  importunate  and  exigeante  towards  those  on 
whose  complaisance  she  had  claims,  there  is  always  an 
air  of  politeness  in  her  raillery,  and  of  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  her  murmurs,  that  prevents  them  from  being 
either  wearisome  or  oflFensive. 

Almost  all  the  letters  of  her  writing  which  are  pub- 
lished in  these  volumes,  seem  to  have  been  written  in 
the  month  of  Jidy  1742,  when  she  spent  a  few  weeks  at 
the  waters  of  Forges,  and  wrote  almost  daily  to  the 
President  Renault  at  Paris.  This  close  correspondence 
of  theirs  fills  one  of  these  volumes ;  and,  considering  the 
rapidity  and  carelessness  with  which  both  parties  must 
have  written,  must  give,  we  should  think,  a  verj'  correct, 
and  certtunly  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  style  of  their 
ordinary  conversation.  We  shall  give  a  few  extracts 
very  much  at  random.  She  had  made  the  journey  along 
with  a  Madame  de  Pdquigni,  of  whom  she  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account. 

"  Haig  Tenons  ^  un  article  bien  plus  int^rcssant,  c'eat  ma  compagne. 
O  moD  Dieu  !  qu'elle  nie  deplut  !  Elle  est  radicalement  folle  ;  elle 
ne  connoil  point  d'lieure  pour  Res  repas  ;  elle  a  d^euaf  ik  Gison  ik 
hait  heurea  du  matin,  nvec  du  veau  froid ;  &  Goumay,  elle  a  iiiaDg4 
dn  pain  trempc  dans  le  pot,  pour  nourrir  un  Limousin,  ensuite  un 
morceau  de  brioche,  ct  putx  troig  osaez  grands  biscuits.  Nous  arrivons, 
il  n'cst  que  deux  heures  et  demie,  et  elle  veut  du  riz  et  une  capilotade ; 
elle  mange  comme  un  singe  ;  ses  mains  ressemblent  ^  leura  paltes ; 
elle  ae  ceese  de  bavarder.  Sa  prutention  eet  d'avoir  de  I'imagination, 
et  de  voir  toutes  choses  sous  des  faces  singulieres,  et  comme  la  nou- 
veaute  des  idces  lui  manque,  elle  7  supplee  par  la  bizarrcriu  de  I'ex- 
pression,  sous  prt^teste  qu'elle  est  nsturetle.  Elle  me  d&;lsre  toutes 
ses  fantaisiea,  en  m'assurant  qu'elle  ne  veut  que  ce  qui  me  convient ; 
mais  je  crains  d'etre  forc£  &  eirc  sa  complaisante ;  cependant  jc  coropte 
bien  que  cela  ne  s'dtendra  pas  sur  ce  qui  interessera  mon  r^me. 
EHle  comptoit  tout  'k  llieure  s'4tablir  dana  ma  chnmbre  pour  7  faire 
ses  repas,  roais  je  lui  ai  (lit  quej'allois  f-crire:  je  I'ai  priee  de  faire 
dire  &  Madame  Laroche  les  heures  oft  elle  vouloit  manger  et  ce  qu'elle 
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voudroit  manger,  et  on  elle  vouloit  manger ;  et  que,  pour  moi,  je 
comptois  avoir  la  meme  liberte  :  en  cons^uence  je  mangerai  du  riz 
et  un  poulet  k  huit  heures  du  soir." —  voL  ii.  pp.  191,  192. 

After  a  few  days  she  returns  again  to  this  unfortunate 
companion. 

"  La  Pequigni  n'est  d'aucune  ressource,  et  son  esprit  est  comme 
Tespace :  il  7  a  ^tendue,  profondeur,  et  peut-etre  toutes  les  autres 
dimensions  que  je  ne  saurais  dire,  parce  que  je  ne  les  sais  pais  ;  mais 
cela  n*est  que  du  vide  pour  I'usa^e.  Elle  a  tout  senti,  tout  jug^ 
tout  eprouve,  tout  choisi,  tout  rejete ;  elle  est,  dit-elle,  d'une  difficult^ 
singuli^re  en  compagnie,  et  cependant  elle  est  toute  la  joum^  avec 
toutes  nos  petites  madames  h.  jaboter  comme  une  pie.  Mais  ce  n'est 
pas  cela  qui  me  d^plait  en  elle :  cela  m'est  commode  des  aujourd'hui, 
et  cela  me  sera  tr^s  agreable  si  tot  que  Formont  sera  arrive.  Ce  qui 
m'est  insupportable,  c'est  le  diner ;  elle  a  I'air  d'une  folle  en  mangeant ; 
elle  d^p^C€  une  poularde  dans  le  plat  oil  on  la  sert,  ensuite  elle  la  met 
dans  un  autre,  se  fait  rapporter  du  bouiUon  pour  mettre  dessus,  tout 
semblable  a  celui  qu^elle  rend,  et  puis  elle  prend  un  baut  d'aile,  ensuite 
le  corps  dont  elle  ne  mange  que  la  moitie  ;  et  puis  eUe  ne  veut  pas  que 
I'on  retourne  le  veau  pour  couper  un  os,  de  peur  qu'on  n*amollisse  la 
peau  ;  elle  coupe  un  os  avec  toute  la  peine  possible,  elle  le  ronge  h. 
demi,  puis  retourne  h  sa  poularde ;  aprcs  elle  pele  tout  le  dessus  du 
veau,  ensuite  elle  revient  h  ronger  sa  poularde  :  cela  dure  deux  heures. 
Elle  a  sur  son  assiette  des  morceaux  d'os  rongees,  du  peaux  sucees,  et 
pendant  ce  temps,  ou  je  m'ennuie  k  la  mort,  ou  je  mange  plus  qu'il  ne 
faudrait.  C*est  une  curiosity  de  lui  voir  manger  un  biscuit ;  cela  dure 
une  dcmi-heure,  et  le  total,  e'est  qu'elle  mange  comme  un  loup :  il  est 
vrai  qu'elle  fait  un  exercice  enrage.  Je  suis  facbee  que  vous  ayez  de 
commun  avec  eUe  Timpossibilite  de  rester  une  minute  en  repos.'' — 
vol.  iii.  pp.  39 — 41. 

The  rest  of  her  company  do  not  come  any  better  off. 
The  lady  she  praises  most,  seems  to  come  near  to  the 
English  character. 

"  Madame  de  Bancour  a  trente  ans ;  elle  n'est  pas  vilaine  ;  elle  est 
tr^s  douce  et  tr^s  polie,  et  ce  n'est  pas  sa  faute  de  n'etre  pas  plus 
amusante  ;  c'est  faute  d'avoir  rien  vu :  car  elle  a  du  bon  sens,  n'a  nulle 
pretention  et  est  fort  naturelle :  son  ton  de  voix  est  doux,  naif  et  meme 
un  pen  niais,  dans  le  gout  de  Jeliot ;  si  elle  avait  vecu  dans  le  monde, 
elle  serait  aimable :  je  lui  fais  conter  sa  vie ;  elle  est  occupee  de  ses 
devoirs,  sans  austerite  ni  ostentation ;  si  elle  ne  m'ennujait  pas,  elle 
me  plairait  assez." — vol.  iii.  p.  26. 

The  following  are  some  of  her  wailings  over  her  banish- 
ment. 

"  U  me  prend  des  etonnemens  funestes  d'etre  ici :  c'est  comme  la 
pens^e  de  la  mort ;  si  je  ne  m'en  distrayais,  j'en  mourrais  reellement 
Vous  ne  sauriez  vous  figurer  la  tristesse  de  ce  sejour ;  mais  si  fait, 
puisquc  vous  etes  a  Plombi^res :  mais  non ;  c'est  que  ce  n'est  point 
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le  lieu,  c'est  la  compagnie  dont  il  eet  impossible  de  fMre  aucun  usage. 
Heureusement  depuis  que  je  suis  ici,  j'ai  un  certain  hebeteraeot  qui 
ferait  queje  n'enleodrais  pas  le  plus  petit  raisonnenieDt :  je  Togete." 
— "  Je  ne  croia  pas  qu'aucun  rcroedepuisseetrebon  lorsqu'on  s'ennuie 
autant  que  jc  fais :  ce  n'est  pas  que  je  supporte  inoa  mal  patiemment; 
maia  jamais  je  ne  suis  bien-aisc,  et  cc  n'est  que  parce  que  je  v^g^te 
qae  je  suia  tranquille  i  quaiid  dix  heures  arrlvent  je  suis  ravie,  je  roia 
la  fin  de  la  jouraec  avec  dctices.  Si  je  n'avais  pas  man  lit  et  mon 
fautcuil,  je  Bcrais  cent  fois  plus  malheuFense." — vol.  iii<  pp.  96 — 98. 

The  foUowin^,  though  short,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
tone  iu  which  ane  treats  lier  lover. 

"  Je  croia  que  vous  me  rcgrettez,  c'est-^dire,  que  vous  peneez 
beaucoup  k  moi.  Mais  (comme  de  raison)  vous  voua  divertiasez 
fort  bien  :  voua  utea  commc  lea  quidtiatea,  voua  faitca  tout  en  moi, 
pour  moi  et  par  moi ;  mais  Ic  fait  est  que  voua  faites  tout  aans  moi 
et  que  voa  joumeca  se  paasent  gaiement,  que  vous  jouiasez  d'une  cer- 
taine  liberie  qui  voua  plait,  et  voua  c-tea  fort  aise  que  pendant  ee 
t«iupH-l^  je  travaille  ii  me  bieu  porter.  Mea  nuita  ne  sont  pas  trop 
bonnes,  et  jecrois  que  c'est  queje  mnngc  un  pcu  trop  :  liier  jc  me  aula 
retranche  le  boeuf,  aujourd'hui  je  comptc  r^ornier  la  quantite  dc  pain." 
— "  N'allez  point  vous  corriger  sur  rien,  j'aime  que  vous  me  parliee 
onncaux,  ruisseauK,  moinesui,  etc^  et  ce  ra'est  une  occasion  (r&s- 
agnSable  de  vous  donncr  dcs  dementis,  dc  vous  confondre,  dc  voua 
tourmentcr,  c'est  je  crois  ce  qui  contribue  Ic  plus  fi  me  faire  passer 
mes  cauK."  —  vol.  iii.  pp.  126,  127.  129. 

"We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  room  to  give  any  of 
the  gentleman's  part  of  this  correspondence.  It  is  ve^ 
pleasingly  and  gaily  sustained  by  him, — though  he  deals 
mostly  in  the  tittle-tattle  of  Paris,  and  appears  a  little 
vain  of  his  own  currency  and  distinction.  We  extract 
the  following  paragraphs,  just  as  they  turn  up  to  us. 

"  Jc  ne  crois  pas  que  I'on  puisac  ctre  heureux  en  province  quand  on 
a  paaatS  sa  vie  ^  Paris  ;  mais  heurcux  qui  n'a  jamais  connu  Paris,  et 
qui  n'ajoute  pns  neceasairement  ii  ccttc  vie  les  maux  chim^riques,  qui 
sont  Ics  jilua  Rrands !  ear  on  pcut  guerir  un  seigneur  qui  gi3mit  de  ce 
■lu'il  a  t'te  grcle,  en  lui  faisant  voir  qu'il  se  trompc,  et  que  sa  vigno 
est  couvertc  de  raiitin  ;  maia  la  Rrele  mctapliysiquc  ne  peut  i!'tre  coni- 
battue.  La  nature  ou  la  providence  n'est  pas  si  injuste  qu'on  le  vcut 
dire  ;  n'y  mcttona  rien  du  nutre,  ct  nous  serons  moins  il  plaindrc  ;  et 
puis  regardona  le  termc  qui  opproche,  le  marteau  qui  va  frapper 
llicarc,  et  pcnaona  que  tout  cela  va  disparaitre. 

"Ah!  rinconcuvable  Pont  de  Vcylc !  il  vientde  donncr  une  pandc 
chcj!  M.  le  due  d'Ork'ans :  celte  scene  que  voua  connaissei  du  vcudeur 
d'orvictan.  Au  lieu  du  Forcalquicr,  c'utait  le  petit  Gaultin  qui  faieait 
le  Giles ;  et  Pont  dc  Vcyle  a  diatribue  an  muins  deux  cents  boites 
avec  un  couplet  pour  tout  Ic  monde :  il  est  plus  jeunc  que  quand  voua 
I'avcz  Tu  tu  premiere  fois;  il  ^amute  de  bmt ;  n'aime  rien  :  ct  n'a 
r4 
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conserve  de  la  m^moire  de  la  d^funte  que  la  haine  pour  la  musique 
francaise."— vol.  i.  pp.  110,  111. 

At  the  end  of  the  letters,  there  are  placed  a  variety  of 
portraits^  or  characters  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
in  Madame  du  DeflFand's  society,  written  by  each  other 
—  sometimes  with  great  freedom,  and  sometimes  with 
much  flattery — but  almost  always  with  wit  and  pene- 
tration. We  give  the  following  by  Madame  du  Deffand 
as  a  specimen,  chiefly  because  it  is  shorter  than  most  of 
the  others. 

'*  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon  a  la  bouche  enfonc^  le  nez  de 
travers,  le  regard  fol  et  hardi,  —  et  malgr^  cela  elle  est  belle.  L'^clat 
de  son  teint  Temporte  sur  I'irr^ularite  de  ces  traits. 

*'  Sa  taille  est  grossi^re,  sa  gorge,  ses  bras  sont  ^normes  ;  cepen- 
dant  elle  n'a  point  Fair  pesant  ni  ^pais :  la  force  suppl^e  en  elle  k  la 
l^g^ret^. 

*'  Son  esprit  a  beaucoup  de  rapport  k  sa  figure  :  il  est  pour  ainsi 
dire  aussi  mal  dessind  que  son  visage,  et  aussi  eclatant :  Tabondance, 
I'activite,  I'impetuosit^  en  sont  les  qualit^s  dominantes.  Sans  gout, 
sans  grace,  et  sans  justesse,  elle  6tonnc,  elle  surprend,  mais  elle  ne 
plait  ni  n'int^resse. 

*'  On  pourrait  comparer  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'AiguiUon  h.  ces 
statues  faites  pour  le  cintre,  et  qui  paraissent  monstrueuses  dtant  dans 
le  par  vis.  Sa  figure  ni  son  esprit  ne  veulent  point  etre  vus  ni  ex- 
amines de  trop  pr^s ;  une  certaine  distance  est  necessaire  k  sa  beaut^ : 
des  juges  peu  ^clair^s  et  peu  delicats  sont  les  seuls  qui  puissent  etre 
favorables  h  son  esprit. 

"  Semblable  k  la  trompette  du  jugement,  elle  est  faite  pour  resusciter 
les  morts  :  ce  sont  les  impuissans  qui  doivent  Taimer,  ce  sont  les  sourds 
qui  doivent  rentendre." — vol.  iii.  pp.  154 —  156. 

There  are  three  characters  of  Madame  du  Deffand 
herself,  all  very  flattering.  That  by  the  President 
Henault  is  the  least  so.     It  ends  as  follows. 

"  Cepcndant,  pour  ne  pas  marquer  trop  de  prevention  et  obtenir 
plus  de  croyance,  j'ajouterai  que  Tage,  sans  lui  oter  ses  talens,  I'avait 
rendue  jalouse  et  mefiante,  c^dant  a  ses  premiers  mouvemens,  mala- 
droite  pour  conduire  les  hommes  dont  elle  disposait  naturellement ; 
enfin  de  rhumeur  inegale,  injuste,  ne  cessant  d'etre  aimable  qu'aux 
yeux  des  personnes  auxquelles  il  lui  importait  de  plaire,  et,  pour  finir, 
la  personne  par  laquelle  j'ai  et6  le  plus  heureux  et  le  plus  malheureux, 
parce  qu'elle  est  ce  que  j'ai  le  plus  aim^." — vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

He  is  infinitely  more  partial  to  a  Madame  de  Flama- 
rens,  whose  character  he  begins  with  great  elegance  as 
follows. 
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"  Madame  de  Flamarcns  a  le  visage  le  plas  touchant  et  le  plus 
modeste  qui  fut  jamaia  ;  c'eet  un  genre  de  beaut^  que  la  nature  n'a 
attrap^  qu'uoc  fois :  il  7  a  dana  ses  traits  quelquc  choae  de  rare  et 
de  mysl^rieux,  qui  aurait  fait  dire,  dana  les  temps  fabuleux,  qu'une 
immortelle,  sous  cette  forme,  nc  s'^tait  pas  asaez  d^uisce  1 " — vol.  iii. 
p.  196. 

We  take  our  leave  now  of  these  volumes:  and  of  the 
brilliant  circle  and  brilliant  days  of  Madame  du  DeiFand. 
Such  a  society  probably  never  will  exist  again  in  the 
world ; — nor  can  we  say  we  are  very  sorry  for  it.  It 
was  not  very  moral,  we  are  afraid  ;  and  we  have  seen, 
that  the  most  distinguished  members  of  it  were  not  very 
happy.  When  we  say  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  delightful  to  those  who  sought  only  for 
amusement,  we  msh  it  to  be  understood,  not  only  that 
amusement  does  not  constitute  happiness,  but  that  it 
can  afford  very  little  pleasure  to  those  who  have  not 
other  sources  of  happiness.  The  great  extent  of  the 
accomplished  society  of  Paris,  and  the  familiarity  of  its 
intercourse,  seems  to  have  gradually  brought  ahnost  all 
its  members  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  public.  They 
liad  no  notion,  tlierefore,  of  domestic  enjoyments;  and 
their  affections  being  dissipated  among  so  many  compe- 
titors, and  distracted  by  such  an  incessant  variety  of 
smalt  occupations,  came  naturally  to  be  weakentjd  and 
exhausted ;  and  a  certain  heartless  gaiety  to  Im;  exttridetl 
indiscriminately  to  the  follies  and  the  misfortunes  of 
their  associates.  Bating  some  little  fits  of  gallantry, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  devotedncss  of  uttacliment; 
and  no  profound  sjTnpathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  iriOHt 
intimate  friends.  Everj"  thing,  we  find,  accordingly,  was 
made  a  subject  for  epigrams;  and  thos*:  who  did  not 
make  jests  at  their  friends'  calamitie.«,  were  glad,  at  any 
rate,  to  forget  them  in  the  society  of  thow;  who  rlin, 
^\'henwe  recollect,  too,  that  the  des<Tlion  of  all  the  high 
duties  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  the  insulting  and 
systematic  degradation  of  the  great  bwly  of  the  i«'«j<le, 
were  necessary  conditions  of  the  txcelJencir  of  this  wx;iety, 
we  cannot  hesitate  in  saying,  that  its  brilliancy  w:ih  main- 
tained at  far  too  great  a  cost :  and  th.-it  ih';  fuel  which 
was  wasted  in  its  support,  would  have  If^fn  infinit'-lv 
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better  applied  in  diflfusing  a  gentler  light,  and  a  more 
genial  heat,  through  the  private  dwellings  of  the  land. 

We  have  occupied  ourselves  so  long  with  Madame  du 
Deffand  and  her  associates,  that  we  can  afford  but  a  small 
portion  of  our  attention  for  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse. 
A  very  extraordinary  person  we  will  allow  her  to  have 
been ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  publication  she  has  left 
us  to  consider.  On  a  former  occasion,  we  took  some 
notice  of  the  account  which  Marmontel  had  given  of  her 
character  and  conduct,  and  expressed  our  surprise  that 
any  one,  who  had  acted  the  unprincipled  and  selfish 
part  which  he  imputes  to  her,  should  be  thought  worthy, 
either  of  the  admiration  he  expresses,  or  of  the  friend- 
ship and  patronage  of  so  many  distinguished  characters, 
or  of  the  devoted  attachment  of  such  a  man  as  D'Alem- 
bert.  After  reading  these  letters,  we  see  much  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  Marmontel's  representation ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  find  great  difficulty  in  settling 
our  own  opinion  of  the  author.  Marmontel  describes 
her  as  having  first  made  a  vain  attempt  upon  the  heart 
of  M.  de  Guibert,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Tactics, — 
and  then  endeavoured  to  indemnify  herself  by  making  a 
conquest  of  M.  de  Mora,  the  son  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, upon  whose  death  she  is  stated  to  have  died  of 
mortification ;  and,  in  both  cases,  she  is  represented  as 
having  been  actuated  more  by  a  selfish  and  paltry  ambi- 
tion, than  by  any  feeling  of  affection.  The  dates,  and  the 
tenour  of  the  letters  before  us,  enable  us  to  detect  many 
inaccuracies  in  this  statement ;  while  they  throw  us  into 
new  perplexity  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  WTiter. 
They  begin  in  1773,  after  M.  de  Mora  had  been  recalled 
to  Spain  by  his  relations,  and  when  her  whole  soul  seems 
to  be  occupied  with  anguish  for  this  separation ;  and 
they  are  all  addressed  to  M.  de  Guibert,  who  had  then 
recently  recommended  himself  to  her,  by  the  tender  in- 
terest he  took  in  her  affliction.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, however,  there  is  more  of  love  in  them,  than  we 
can  well  reconcile  with  the  subsistence  of  her  first  en- 
grossing passion ;  and,  long  before  the  death  of  M.  Mora, 
she  expresses  the  most  vehement,  unequivocal,  and  pas- 
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sionate  attachment  to  M.  Guibert.  Sometimes  she  has 
fits  of  remorse  for  this ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  she  seems 
quite  unconscious,  either  of  inconsistency  or  impropriety; 
and  M.  Guibert  is,  in  the  same  letter,  addressed  in  terms 
of  the  most  passionate  adoration,  and  made  the  confidant 
of  her  unspeakable,  devoted,  and  unalterable  love  for 
M.  Mora.  So  she  goes  on,  —  most  furiously  and  out- 
rageously in  love  with  them  both  at  the  same  time, — 
till  the  death  of  M.  Mora,  in  1774.  This  event,  how- 
ever, makes  no  difi'erence  in  her  feelings  or  expressions ; 
she  continues  to  love  his  memory,  just  as  ardently  as  his 
living  successor  in  her  affection;  and  her  letters  are 
divided,  as  before,  between  expressions  of  heart-rending 
grief  and  unbounded  attachment  —  between  her  besom 
(le  mounr  for  M.  Mora,  and  her  delight  in  living  for 
M.  Guibert,  There  are  still  more  inexplicable  things 
in  those  letters.  None  of  Ouibert's  letters  are  given, — 
so  that  we  cannot  see  how  he  responded  to  all  these  rap- 
tures; but,  from  the  very  first,  or  almost  from  the  first, 
she  complains  bitterly  of  his  coldness  and  dissipation  ; 
laments  that  he  has  a  heart  incapable  of  tenderness;  and 
that  he  feels  nothing  but  gratitude  or  compassion  for  a 
being  whom  he  had  fascinated,  exalted,  and  possessed 
with  the  most  ardent  and  unbounded  passion.  We  can- 
not say  that  we  see  any  clear  traces  of  her  ever  having 
hoped,  or  even  wished  that  he  should  marry  her.  On 
the  contrary,  she  recommends  several  wives  to  him; 
an<l  at  last  lie  takes  one,  with  ber  approbation  and  con- 
sent, while  the  correspondence  goes  on  in  the  same  tone 
as  before.  The  vehemence  and  excess  of  her  passion 
continue  to  the  last  of  the  letters  here  published,  which 
come  do%vn  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death,  in  1 776. 
The  accoimt  which  we  have  hero  given  appears  ridi- 
culous: and  there  are  people,  and  wise  people,  who, 
even  after  looking  info  the  book,  will  think  Maaemoiselle 
dc  Lespinasse  deserving  of  nothing  but  ridicule,  and  con- 
sign lier  and  her  ravings  to  immensurable  contempt. 
Gentle  spirits,  however,  will  judge  more  gently;  and 
then-  are  few,  we  believe,  who  feel  interest  enough  in 
the  work  to  read  it  through,  who  will  not  hiy  it  down 
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with  emotions  of  admiration  and  profound  compassion. 
Even  if  we  did  not  know  that  she  was  the  dhosen  com- 
panion of  D'Alembert,  and  the  respected  friend  of  Turgot, 
Condillac,  Condorcet,  and  the  first  characters  in  France, 
there  are,  in  the  strange  book  before  us,  such  traces  of  a 
powerful,  generous,  and  ardent  mind,  as  necessarily  to 
command  the  respect  even  of  those  who  may  be  provoked 
with  her  inconsistencies,  and  wearied  out  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  sorrow.  There  is  something  so  natural  too, 
so  eloquent,  and  so  pathetic  in  her  expression  —  a  tone  oif 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  so  infectious,  and  so  much  of  the 
true  and  agonizing  voice  of  heart-struck  wretchedness, 
that  it  burdens  us  with  something  of  the  weight  of  a 
real  sorrow ;  and  we  are  glad  to  make  ourselves  angry  at 
her  unaccountableness,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  oppres- 
sion. It  ought  to  be  recollected  also,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  correspondence,  this  poor  young 
woman  was  dying  of  a  painful  and  irritating  disease. 
Tortured  with  sickness,  or  agitated  with  opium,  her 
blood  never  seems  in  all  that  time  to  have  flowed  peace- 
ably in  her  veins,  and  her  nerves  and  her  passions  seem 
to  have  re-acted  upon  each  other  in  a  series  of  cruel 
agitations.  Why  she  is  so  very  wretched,  and  so  very 
angry,  we  do  not  indeed  always  understand ;  but  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  language  of  real  emotion  ;  and  while 
there  is  something  wearisome,  perhaps,  in  the  uniformity 
of  a  vehemence  of  which  we  do  not  clearly  see  the  cause, 
there  is  something  truly  dechirant  in  the  natural  and 
piteous  iteration  of  her  eloquent  complainings,  and  some- 
thing captivating  and  noble  in  the  fire  and  rapidity  with 
which  she  pours  out  her  emotions.  The  style  is  as  ori- 
ginal and  extraordinary  as  the  character  of  its  author. 
It  is  quite  natural,  and  even  negligent  — altogether  with- 
out gaiety  or  assumed  dignity —  and  yet  full  of  elegance 
and  spirit,  and  burning  with  the  flames  of  a  heart  aban- 
doned to  passion,  and  an  imagination  exalted  by  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  the  measure  of  such  a 
composer,  in  running  over  a  miscellany  of  amusement ; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  adding  a  few  extracts,  if  it  were 
only  to  make  what  we  have  been  saying  intelligible,  to 
some  at  least  of  our  readers. 
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Je  me  sentoia  nne  repugnance  morCelle  Et  ouTrir  votre  letlro ;  si 

I  je  ii*avois  crahit  de  vous  offenser,  j'allois  yous  la  renvoyer.     Quelque 

I    cliOBO  me  disoit  c|u*clle  irrileroit  mes  aiaus,  ct  je  voulois  me  m^-nuger. 

KiufFrance  continuelle  de  luon  corps  aSaisse  moo  ame :  j'ai  encor« 

'  eu  la  R&vre ;  je  n'ai  pas  ferm^  YaAl ;  je  n't^n  puis  plus.     Dc  grace,  pu: 

pi^  tie  tourmentez  plus  uoe  vie  qui  e'tteint,  et  dont  (ous  les  inataUB 

Ront  d^vou^s  Ik  Id  douleur  et  aux  regrets.     Je  ne  vous  accuse  point,  je 

D*exige  rieu,  vous  ne  me  devez  rien :  car,  en  efTet,  je  n'ai  pas  eu  un 

I   moavement,  pas  un  sentiment  auquel  j'ai  conaemti ;  el  quand  j'ai  eu  le 

niKlhetir  d'y  coder,  j'ai  toujours  d^teste  la  force,  ou  la  foiblesse,  qui 

m'entrainoit.     Vous  voyez  que  vous  ne  me  devea  oucnne  reconnais- 

Baacc,  et  que  je  n'ai  le  droit  de  vous  faire  aucun  reproche.     Sojez 

dune  libre,  relournez  k  cc  que  vous  ainiei^  et  Jt  ce  qui  vous  convietit 

Elua  que  vous  ne  croyeii  peut-etre.  Laisseu-moi  !i  ma  douleuri 
iiMcE-moi  m'occuper  sans  distraction  du  seul  Mijet  que  j'ai  adonj,  et 
dont  Ic  souvenir  m'est  plus  eher  que  tout  ce  qui  resle  dans  la  nature. 
Mon  Dieu!  jc  ne  devrois  jias  le  pleurer  ;  j'aurnis  dit  le  suivre :  c'e«t 
vous  qui  me  faites  vivre,  qui  faites  le  tuurment  d'un  er6ilure  que  ta 
douleur  consume,  ct  qui  emploie  ce  qui  lui  reate  de  forces  &  invo<iuer 
la  tnort.  Ah !  vous  en  faites  trop,  el  pas  asset  pour  rooi.  Je  vous  le 
di»ois  bicn  il  y  a  huit  jours,  vous  me  rendez  difficile,  exigeante  :  en 
donnant  lout,  on  vcut  obtenir  quelque  cboeo.     Mais,  encore  une  fois, 

ous  pnrduune,  ct  jc  ne  vous  hnis  point :  ce  n'cst  pas  pur  gf  n^ruelt^ 
que  je  vuub  pardonne,  ce  n'esi  pas  par  Ixinte  que  je  ne  vous  bais  past 
(^esl  que  mon  ime  est  lasse,  qu'elle  meurt  dc  fati^e.     All !  mon  ami, 

wa-moi,  ne  mo  ditcs  plus  que  vous  m'aimez :  ce  bauine  devient  da 
poison  ;  vnns  calnicE  et  d&hires  ma  piMe  tour  Ik  tour.  Oh  !  ([ue  vous 
ne  failes  mal !  que  la  vie  me  p^se !  que  Jc  vous  aime  pourlant,  et  qne 

eruia  dewjiee  de  mctire  de  la  tristesse  dans  votre  uine !  Mon  ami, 
elle  eat  trop  partag^,  trop  disaip^  pour  que  le  vrai  plaisir  y  puisse 
|Hfn£tTor.  Vous  vuulei  que  Jc  vous  voicce  soir;  et  bicn,  rencz  done!" 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  aofi— 208. 

"Combicn  dc  fois  nurois-je  pu  mc  plftindre;  combien  de  fuis  vous 
ai-je  eaclti^  men  Iftrmes !  Ah !  je  le  vuis  tron  bleu :  on  ne  saurait  ni 
retenir,  ni  ramener  un  coaur  qui  est  entmlne  par  un  autre  penchant  i 
[  je  mo  le  dia  saos  cosse,  quclquefois  je  me  crois  gnerie ;  vous  jiaroiswc. 
est  tout  ci>t  dctruii.  La  r<:fiexion,  mca  resolutions,  ie  malheur,  lout 
pen!  sa  force  au  premier  mot  que  vous  prononcex.  Je  ne  vols  plus 
d'asilo  que  lu  mort,  ct  jamais  aucuu  malheureux  ne  I'a  invoqui!e  aveo 
plus  d'nrdeur.  Je  reliens  la  moiti^  de  mon  ame :  sa  ehaleur,  son 
mouvemcnt  vous  importuneroit,  ct  vous  i^teindroit  iout<ik-fBit ;  Ic  feu 
qui  n'^chanlfc  pa^  incommode.  Ah!  si  vous  eaviei,' »i  vous  lisle* 
cnmrae  j'ai  fait  jouir  une  ame  forte  ct  passioimi^-e.  du  jilaisir  d'etre 
oim^ !  Jl  comparoit  ce  qui  TnToil  aimc,  ce  qui  I'aimoit  encore,  ct  il 
me  disoit  sans  cctise :  *  Uh !  ellcs  ne  sont  pas  dignc"  d'etre  to* 
icoUimt ;  voire  ame  a  <^ti5  chaufli^  par  Ic  wicil  dc  Lima,  el  mes  com- 
p^triotcs  DCJnblc  ctrc  niVs  sous  lea  gUeo  do  la  Lnponie.'  Kt  c'^toit 
de  Madrid  qu'il  me  monduit  cela!  Mun  ami,  il  ne  me  louoit  p«:  il 
Jouiaaoil  i  et  jc  ne  crols  point  me  louer,  quand  jc  vous  dis  qu'en  vnns 
oimont  k  la  folic,  je  ne  vous  donne  quo  ce  que  j«  ne  puis  pas  gorder 
on  retenir." — vol.  it.  pp.  213 — 217. 
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"  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  que  Ton  vit  fort  lorsqu*on  est  mort  a  tout,  ex- 
cept^ a  un  objct  qui  est  Tunivers  pour  nous,  et  qui  s'empare  tellement 
de  toutes  nos  facultes,  qu'il  n'est  plus  possible  de  vivre  dans  d'autres 
temps  que  dans  le  moment  oil  Ton  est !  Eh !  comment  voulez-Tous 
que  je  vous  dise  si  je  vous  aimerai  dans  trois  mots?  Conmient  pour- 
rois-je,  avee  ma  pens^e,  me  distraire  de  mon  sentiment?  Vous 
voudriez  que,  lorsque  je  vous  vois,  lorsque  votre  presence  charme  mes 
sens  et  mon  ame^  je  pusse  vous  rendre  compte  de  Teffet  que  je  recevrai 
de  votre  manage  ;  mon  ami,  je  n'en  sais  rien, — mais  rien  du  tout. 
S'il  me  gu^rissoit,  je  vous  le  dirois,  et  vous  etes  assez  juste  pour  ne 
m'en  pas  blamer.  Si,  au  contraire,  il  portoit  le  desespoir  dans  mon  ame, 
je  ne  me  plaindrois  pas,  et  je  souffrirois  bien  pen  de  temps.  Alors  vous 
seriez  assez  sensible  et  assez  d^licat  pour  approuver  un  parti  qui  ne 
vous  couteroit  que  des  regrets  passagers,  et  dont  votre  nouvelle  situa- 
tion vous  distrairoit  bllhi  vite ;  et  je  vous  assure  que  cette  pensee  est 
consolante  pour  moi :  je  m'en  sens  plus  libre.  Ne  me  demandez  done 
plus  ce  que  je  ferai  lorsque  vous  aurez  engage  votre  vie  a  une  autre. 
Si  je  n'avois  que  de  la  vanite  et  de  Tamour-propre,  je  serois  bien  plus 
dclair^*e  sur  ce  quo  j'eprouverai  alors.  H  n'y  a  gu^e  de  meprise 
aux  calculs  de  Vamour-propre ;  il  prevoit  assez  juste :  la  passion  n'a 
point  d'avenir ;  ainsi  en  vous  disant :  je  vous  aime,  je  vous  dis  tout 
ce  que  je  sais  et  tout  ce  que  je  sens. — Oh !  mon  ami,  je  me  sens 
capable  de  tout,  except^  de  plier :  j*aurois  la  force  d'un  martyr,  pour 
satisfaire  ma  passion  ou  celle  de  la  personne  qui  m'aimeroit :  mais  je 
ne  trouve  rien  en  moi  qui  me  rdponde  de  pouvoir  jamais  faire  le  sacri- 
fice de  mon  sentiment.  La  vie  n'est  rien  en  comparaison,  et  vous 
verrez  si  ce  ne  sont  \h.  que  les  discours  d*un  tete  exalt^e.  Qui, 
peut-ctre  ce  sont  Ih  les  pensecs  d'un  ame  exaltee,  mais  h,  laquelle 
appartiennent  les  actions  fortes.  Seroit-ce  ^  la  raison  qui  est  si 
prevojante,  si  foible  dans  ses  vues,  et  meroe  si  impuissante  dans  ses 
moyens,  que  ces  pens<!ies  pourroient  appartenir?  Mon  ami,  je  ne 
suis  point  raisonnable,  et  c'est  peut-etre  a  force  d'etre  passionnee  que 
j'ai  mis  toute  ma  vie  tant  de  raison  a  tout  ce  qui  est  soumis  au  jugement 
et  h.  I'opinion  des  indifferens.  Combien  j'ai  usurpe  d'eloges  sur  ma 
moderation,  sur  ma  noblesse  d'arae,  sur  mon  desinteressement,  sur  les 
sacrifices  pretendus  que  je  faisois  k  une  momoire  respectable  et  chere, 
et  £i  la  maison  d'Alb. . . . !  Voila  comme  le  monde  juge,  comme  il  voit ! 
Eh,  bon  Dieu  I  sots  que  vous  etes,  je  ne  merite  pas  vos  louanges :  mon 
ame  n'etoit  pas  faite  pour  les  petits  interets  qui  vous  occupent ;  toute 
entiere  au  bonheur  d'airaer  et  d'etre  aimee,  il  ne  m'a  fallu  ni  force,  ni 
honnetet6  pour  supporter  la  pauvrete,  et  pour  dedaigner  les  avantages 
de  la  vanite.  J'ai  tant  joui,  j'ai  si  bien  senti  le  prix  de  la  vie,  que  s'il 
falloit  recommencer,  je  voudrois  que  ce  fut  aux  memes  conditions. 
Aimer  et  souffrir, — le  ciel,  I'enfer, — voil^  a  quoi  je  me  devouerois, 
voila  ce  que  je  voudrois  sentir,  voila  le  climat  que  je  voudrois  habiter ; 
et  non  cet  etat  tempere  dans  lequel  vivent  tons  les  sots  et  tons  les 
automates  dont  nous  sommes  environnes." — vol.  ii.  pp.  228 — 233. 

All  this  is  raving  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  the  raving  of 
real  passion,  and  of  a  lofty  and  powerful  spirit.  It  is 
the  eloquent  raving  of  the  heart ;  and,  when  we  think 
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that  this  extraordinary  woman  wrote  all  this,  not  in  the 
days  of  impatient  youth,  when  the  heart  is  strong  for 
suifering,  and  takes  a  strange  delight  in  the  vehemence 
even  of  its  painful  emotions,  but  after  years  of  misery, 
and  with  death  before  her  eyes — advancing  by  gradual 
but  visible  steps,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  an  indescrib- 
able emotion  of  pity,  resentment,  and  admiration.  One 
little  word  more. 

"Oh  !  que  tous pesez aur mon  cccnr, lorsquc  vousvoulozmeprouver 
qn'il  doit  ctre  coDt«Dt  du  rotre  !  Jc  ne  me  plaindrois  jamaU,  niaU 
V0U8  me  forces  souvent  h  crier,  tant  le  mnl  que  tods  me  faitcs  est  aigu 
et  profond  !  Men  ami,  j'ai  6tt>  aim^,  jc  le  euis  encore,  et  je  meurs  de 
regret  en  pensant  que  ce  n'est  pas  de  vous,  J'ai  beau  me  dire  que  jc 
nc  m6ritai  jamais  le  bonheur  que  je  regrettc  ;  men  cteur  octte  fois  fait 
tairc  mon  amour-propre:  il  me  dit  que,  si  jc  dua  jamuiH  etrc  aimee, 
c'etoitdeceluiqui  auroit  Ofisez  de  elmrme  il  mes  ^eux,  pour  me  dislrairc 
<1e  M.  de  M.  . . .,  et  pour  me  relcnir  ^  la  vie,  aprea  I'avoir  perdu.  Jo 
n'ai  fait  que  languir  Hcpaia  voire  di'part ;  je  n'ai  pas  4t6  unc  licure  saim 
souffrance  :  le  mal  de  mon  ame  pnaso  il  mon  corps ;  j'ai  tous  les  jours 
la  flevre,  et  mon  medccin,  qui  n'cst  pas  le  plus  liabilo  dc  tous  lea 
hommcB,meri!peteBans  cease  que  je  suisconsiimeede  chagrin,  que  mon 
pouls,  que  ma  reapiration  anuonccnt  une  doulcur  active  ;  et  il  s'en  va 
toujoura  en  me  disant :  nout  n'avom  point  rle  remfde  pour  Tame.  U 
n'y  en  a  plua  pour  moi  :  ce  n'est  pas  gui'rir  que  je  voudrois,  mais  mo 
calmer,  niais  retrouver  quelques  momena  de  rcpos  pour  me  uonduire  !l 
celui  que  la  nature  m'accordere  bienli'it."  —  vol.  iii.  pp.  146,  147. 

"  Je  n'ai  plus  asaez  de  force  pour  mon  ame  —  eHe  ine  tuc.  Vous  ne 
pouvez  plus  rien  sur  moi,  que  me  faire  soiiffrir.  Nc  tacbei  done  plua 
a  me  consoler,  et  ecssez  de  vuuloir  me  faire  le  victimc  <le  voire  morale, 
apri>5  m'avoir  fait  celle  de  votre  legerete.  —  Vouit  ne  m'avez  pas  vue, 
parce  que  la  journee  n'a  que  douze  heurcs,  et  que  vous  avicz  dc  quoi 
lea  rem]i1ir  par  des  inlerets  et  des  plaiaira  qui  voua  Boat,  et  qui  doivcnt 
voua  etre  plua  cbera  que  mon  malheur.  Je  nc  reclame  rien,  je  n'cxigo 
rien,  et  je  me  <lis  Bans  cease  que  la  source  de  mon  bonheur  et  de  mon 
plaisir  eat  perdue  pour  jamais.'*  —  voL  iii.  p.  59. 

We  cannot  leave  our  readers  mth  these  painful  im- 
pressions ;  and  shall  add  just  one  word  or  two  of  what 
is  gayest  in  these  desolating  volumes. 

"  M.  Grimm  est  de  relour  ;  je  I'ai  accabte  dc  questiona.  II  peint  la 
Czarinc,  non  ]ias  comme  unc  souveraine,  niaia  cumnic  une  femmi^ 
aimable,  pleinc;  tl'esprit,  de  saillics,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  ocduin;  et 
cliarmcr.  Maia  dana  tout  cc  qu'il  me  disoit,  je  reconnoi.iiuiis  plutiit  cet 
art  charmant  d'unc  eourtiwine  greeiiue,  <iiie  la  dignite  et  I'l'i-lat  du 
riin|M''ratricc  d'un  grand  empire."  —  vol.  ii.  p.  105, 

"  Arant  diner  je  vais  voir  rue  de  C'k'ry  des  automatea  ;  qui  sont 
jirodigieux,  a  ce  qu'on  dit.  Quand  j'ai  lots  dana  le  inonde,  je  n'auruia 
jwa  cu  cettc  curiosite :  deux  ou  trois  soupers  en  donncnt  satletc  ;  umis 
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ceax  de  la  rue  de  Cl^ry  valent  mieax  :  ils  agissent  et  ne  parlent  point. 
Yenez-j,  en  allant  au  Marais,  et  je  vous  dirai  Ik  si  j*ai  la  loge  de 
M.  le  due  d'Aumont.  Madame  de  Ch.  . .  ne  vous  croit  point  coupable 
de  n^ligence  :  elle  m*a  demand^  aujourdliui  si  votre  retraite  duroit 
encore.  Ce  que  les  femmes  veulent  seulement,  c*est  d'etre  pr^fer^s. 
Presque  personne  n*a  besoin  d'etre  aim^  et  cela  est  bien  heureux :  car 
c'est  ce  qui  se  fait  le  plus  mal  a  Paris.  lis  osent  dire  qu'ils  aiment ; 
et  ib  sont  calmes  et  dissip^  !  c'est  assurement  bien  connoitre  le  senti- 
ment et  la  passion.  Pauvres  gens !  il  faut  les  louer  comme  les  Lilipu- 
tiens  :  ils  sont  bien  jolis,  bien  gentils,  bien  aimables.  Adieu,  mon 
ami."  —  voL  ii.  pp.  197,  198. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  make  any  reflec- 
tions ;  except,  only,  that  the  French  fashion  of  living, 
and  almost  of  dying,  in  public,  is  nowhere  so  strikingly 
exemplified,  as  in  the  letters  of  this  victim  of  passion 
and  of  fancy.  WhUe  her  heart  is  torn  with  the  most 
agonizing  passions,  and  her  thoughts  turned  hourly  on 
suicide,  she  dines  out,  and  makes  visits  every  day ;  and, 
when  she  is  visibly  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  end,  and 
is  wasted  with  coughs  and  spasms,  she  still  has  her  salan 
filled  twice  a  day  with  company,  and  drags  herself  out 
to  supper  with  all  the  countesses  of  her  acquaintance. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  French  character,  indeed,  in 
both  the  works  of  which  we  now  take  our  leave; — a 
great  deal  to  admire,  and  to  wonder  at — but  very  little, 
we  think,  to  envy. 


WILHBLM  MEISTER's   ArPRENTICESHIP. 


(AUGDBT,  1825.) 

fVilhelm  Meister'a  Apprenticeikip :  a  Novel.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Goethe.  3  vols.  12ino.  pp.  1030.  Edinbui^h: 
1824. 

There  are  few  things  that  at  first  sight  appear  more 
capricious  and  unaccountahlc,  than  the  diversities  of 
national  taste ;  and  yet  there  are  not  many,  that,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  admit  of  a  clearer  explanation. 
They  form  evidently  a  section  in  the  great  chapter  of 
National  Character:  and,  proceeding  on  the  assumption, 
that  human  nature  ia  everj'where  fundamentally  the 
same,  it  is  not  }H!rhaps  very  difficult  to  indicate,  in  a 
general  way,  the  circumstances  which  have  distinguished 
it  into  80  many  local  varieties. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  — the  one 
embracing  all  that  relates  to  the  newness  or  antiquity 
of  the  society  to  which  they  belong,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  stage  which  any  particuLir  nation  has  attained 
in  that  great  progress  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  in 
which  all  are  engaged; — the  other  comprehending  what 
may  be  termed  the  accidental  causes  by  which  the  dia- 
meter and  condition  of  communities  may  be  affected ; 
such  as  their  government,  their  relative  position  as  to 
lK>wer  and  civilisation  to  neighbouring  countries,  their 
prevailing  occupations,  determined  in  some  degree  by 
the  capabilities  of  their  soil  and  climate,  and  more  than 
all  perliaps,  as  to  the  question  of  taste,  the  still  more 
accidental  circumstances  of  the  character  of  their  first 
mcMlela  of  excellence,  or  the  kind  of  merit  by  which  their 
admiration  and  national  vanity  had  first  been  excited. 

It  is  needless  to  illustnite  these  obvious  sources  of 
peculiarity  at  any  considerable  length.  It  is  not  more 
certain,  that  all  primitive  eonnnunities  proceed  to  ci\il- 
isatioii  by  nearly  the  same  stages,  than  that  the  pro- 
gress of  taste  is  marked  by  corresponding  gradations, 
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and  may,  in  most  cases,  be  distinguished  into  periods, 
the  order  and  succession  of  wliich  is  nearly  as  uniform 
and  deteiinined.  If  tribes  of  savage  men  always  proceed, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  occupation  of 
hunting  to  that  of  pasturage,  from  that  to  agidculture, 
and  from  that  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  se- 
quence is  scarcely  less  invariable  in  the  history  of  letters 
and  art.  In  the  former,  verse  is  uniformly  antecedent 
to  prose — marvellous  legends  to  correct  history — exag- 
gerated sentiments  to  just  representations  of  nature. 
Invention,  in  short,  regularly  comes  before  judgment, 
warmth  of  feeling  before  correct  reasoning — and  splen- 
did declamation  and  broad  humour  before  delicate  sim- 
plicity or  refined  wit.  In  the  arts  again,  the  progress 
is  strictly  analogous — from  mere  monstrosity  to  osten- 
tatious displays  of  labour  and  design,  first  in  massive 
formality,  and  next  in  fantastical  minuteness,  variety, 
and  flutter  of  parts  ; — and  then,  through  the  gradations 
of  startling  contrasts  and  overwrought  expression,  to  the 
repose  and  simplicity  of  graceful  nature. 

These  considerations  alone  explain  much  of  that  con- 
trariety of  taste  by  which  diflferent  nations  are  distin- 
guished. They  not  only  start  in  the  great  career  of 
improvement  at  diflferent  times,  but  they  advance  in  it 
with  diflferent  velocities — some  lingering  longer  in  one 
st^ge  than  another — some  obstructed  and  some  helped 
forward,  by  circumstances  operating  on  them  from  within 
or  from  without.  It  is  the  unavoidable  consequence, 
however,  of  their  being  in  any  one  particular  position, 
that  they  will  judge  of  their  own  productions  and  those 
of  their  neighbours,  according  to  that  standard  of  taste 
which  belongs  to  the  place  they  tlien  hold  in  this  great 
circle; — and  that  a  whole  people  will  look  on  their 
neighbours  with  wonder  and  scorn,  for  admiring  what 
their  oanti  grandfatliers  looked  on  ^rith  equal  admiration, 
— while  they  themselves  are  scorned  and  vilified  in  re- 
turn, for  tastes  which  vnR  infallibly  be  adopted  by  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who  despise  them. 

What  we  have  termed  tlie  accidental  causes  of  great 
differences  in  beings  of  the  same  nature,  do  not  of  course 
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admit  of  quite  no  siiupli;  nii  cxpusitioti.  But  it  is  nut  in 
reality  more  'lifficult  to  prove  their  existence  and  ex* 
pliiin  their  operation.  Wlieregreiit  and  degrading  des- 
potifliiis  have  tx-'t-n  early  fstablished,  either  by  the  aid  of 
Mipcrstitioii  or  of  mere  force,  as  in  most  of  tne  iitates  of 
Asia,  or  where  simiU  tribes  of  mixed  deacent  have  l)eeu 
eiigugeil  in  perpetual  contention  for  freedom  and  supe- 
riority, as  in  ancient  Greece  —  where  the  ambitiou  and 
fnculties  of  individuals  have  been  chained  up  by  the 
institution  of  castes  and  indelible  separations,  as  in  India 
and  Egj'pt,  or  where  all  men  practise  all  occupations 
and  aspire  to  all  honours,  as  in  Germany  or  Britain  — 
where  the  sole  occupation  of  the  people  has  been  war,  as 
in  infant  Home,  or  where  a  vast  pacific  population  has 
been  for  agei*  inured  to  mechanical  drudgerj*,  as  in  China 
— it  is  needless  to  say.  that  veiy  opposite  notions  of 
what  cnnduces  to  delight  and  amusement  must  iieeea- 
sarily  prevail ;  and  that  the  Taste  of  the  nation  must  be 
affected  both  by  the  sentiments  which  it  has  been  taught 
to  cultivate,  and  the  capacities  it  has  been  led  to  uu- 
fold. 

The  influence  of  early  models,  however,  is  ]>erhaps 
the  moat  considerable  of  any ;  and  may  Iw  easily  enough 
understood.  AVhcn  men  have  been  accustomed  to  any 
particular  kind  of  excellence,  they  naturally  beci>me  good 
judges  of  it,  and  account  certain  considerable  degrees  of 
it  indispensable,  —  while  they  areconiparatively  blind  to 
the  merit  of  other  good  qualities  to  which  tliey  had  been 
less  habituated,  and  are  neither  offended  by  their  absence, 
nor  at  all  skilful  in  their  estimation.  Thus  those  na- 
tions who,  like  the  ICnglish  and  the  iJutcli,  Uavelteen  long 
accustomed  to  great  cleanliness  and  oi-der  in  their  per- 
601W  and  dwellings,  naturally  look  with  admiration  on 
the  higher  displavs  of  those  qualities,  and  are  propor- 
tionally di.*gu8ied  by  their  neglect  ;  while  they  are  apt 
Ui  undervalue  mere  pomp  and  stateliness,  when  destitute 
of  these  recommendations :  and  thus  also  the  Italians  and 
Sicilians,  bred  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  magrdficence,  are 
curiously  alive  to  tlie  beauties  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, and  make  hut  liltlc  account  of  the  more  homely 
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comforts  which  are  so  highly  prized  by  the  others.  In 
the  same  way,  if  a  few  of  the  first  successful  adven- 
turers in  art  should  have  excelled  in  any  particular 
qualities,  the  taste  of  their  nation  will  natui'ally  be 
moulded  on  that  standard — will  regard  those  qualities 
almost  exclusively  as  entitled  to  aamiration,  and  "will 
not  only  consider  the  want  of  them  as  fatal  to  all  pre- 
tensions to  excellence,  but  will  unduly  despise  and  under- 
value other  qualities,  in  themselves  not  less  valuable, 
but  with  which  their  national  models  had  not  happened 
to  make  them  timeously  familiar.  If,  for  example,  the 
first  great  writers  in  any  country  should  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  a  pompous  and  severe  regularity, 
and  a  certain  elaborate  simplicity  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, it  will  naturally  follow,  that  the  national  taste  will 
not  only  become  critical  and  rigorous  as  to  those  par- 
ticular, but  will  be  proportionally  deadened  to  the 
merit  of  vivacity,  nature,  and  invention,  when  combined 
with  irregularity,  homeliness,  or  confusion.  While,  if 
the  great  patriarchs  of  letters  had  excelled  in  variety 
and  rapidity  of  invention,  and  boldness  and  truth  of 
sentiment,  though  poured  out  with  considerable  disorder 
and  incongruity  of  manner,  those  qualities  would  quickly 
come  to  be  the  national  criterion  of  merit,  and  the  cor- 
rectness and  decorum  of  the  other  school  be  despised,  as 
mere  recipes  for  monotony  and  tameness. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  plain  and  certain  eff^ects  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  first  great  popular  writers 
of  all  countries.  But  still  we  do  not  conceive  that  they 
depend  altogether  on  any  thing  so  purely  accidental  as 
the  temperament  or  early  history  of  a  few  individuals. 
No  doubt  the  national  taste  of  trance  and  of  England 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  different,  had  Shake- 
speare been  a  Frenchman,  and  Boileau  and  Racine 
written  in  English.  But  then,  we  do  not  think  that 
Shakespeare  could  have  been  a  Frenchman  ;  and  we  con- 
ceive that  his  character,  and  that  of  other  original  writers, 
though  no  doubt  to  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  casual, 
must  yet  have  been  modified  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  bred. 
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It  is  plain  tliiit  no  original  foi-ce  of  genius  could  hava 
enabled  Shakespeare  to  write  as  he  had  done,  if  he  had 
been  born  and  bred  among  the  Chinese  or  the  Peruvians. 
Neither  do  ^vc  think  that  he  eould  have  done  so,  in  any 
other  country  but  England  —  free,  sociable,  discursive, 
reformed,  familiar  England — whose  motley  and  mingling 
population  not  only  presented  "  every  change  of  many- 
coloured  lite  "  to  his  eye,  but  taught  and  pcmiitted  every 
class,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  know  and  to 
estimate  the  feelings  and  the  habits  of  all  the  others — 
and  thus  enabled  the  gifteil  observer,  not  only  to  deduce 
the  true  character  of  human  nature  from  this  infinite 
variety  of  exjKrrimcnts  and  examples,  but  to  speak  to 
tlie  flense  and  tlie  hearts  of  each,  with  that  truly  uni- 
versal tongue,  which  every  one  feels  to  be  peculiar,  and 
all  enjoy  as  common. 

We  nave  said  enough,  however,  or  rather  too  much, 
on  these  general  view*  of  the  subject  —  which  in  truth 
ifl  sufficiently  clear  in  those  extreme  cases,  where  the 
contrariety  is  great  and  universal,  and  is  only  perplex- 
ing when  there  is  a  pretty  general  conformity  both  in 
the  causes  which  infiuenec  taste  and  in  the  results. 
Thus,  we  arc  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  taste  of  the 
Janauesc  or  the  Iroquois  very  dtfFerent  from  our  own  — 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  both  admitting  that  our  human 
nature  and  human  capacities  are  substantially  the  same, 
and  in  referring  this  discrepancy  to  the  contrast  that 
exists  in  the  whole  stale  of  society,  and  the  knowledge, 
and  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  objects  to  which  wo 
have  been  respectively  accustomed  to  give  our  adiaira- 
tion.  Tliat  nations  living  in  times  or  places  altogether 
remote,  should  disagree  in  taste,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
seems  to  us  quite  natural.  They  art?  only  the  nearer 
coses  that  puzzle.  And,  that  great  European  countries, 
peopled  by  the  same  mixed  races,  c<lueufed  in  the  ad- 
miration of  the  same  classical  models  —  vencratiDir  the 
SAtne  remains  of  antiquity  —  engaged  substantially  in 
(he  stuue  oecuimfions  —  eomnnuiicuting  eveiy  day,  on 
business,  letters,  and  sociely — bound  up  in  short  in  one 
,  ercat  commonwealth,  as  against  the  inferior  and  bar> 
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barous  parts  of  the  world,  should  yet  differ  so  widely  — 
not  only  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  their  re- 
spective productions,  but  as  to  the  constituents  of  excel- 
lence in  all  works  of  genius  or  skill,  does  indeed  sound 
like  a  paradox,  the  solution  of  which  every  one  may  not 
be  able  to  deduce  from  the  preceding  observations. 

The  great  practical  equation  on  which  we  in  this 
country  have  been  hitherto  most  frequently  employed, 
has  been  between  our  own  standard  of  'taste  and  that 
which  is  recognized  among  our  neighbours  of  France :  — 
And  certainly,  though  feelings  of  rivalry  have  somewhat 
aggravated  its  apparent^  beyond  its  real  amount,  there  is 
a  great  and  substantial  difference  to  be  accounted  for, 

—  in  the  way  we  have  suggested  —  or  in  some  other 
way.  Stating  that  difference  as  generally  as  possible, 
we  would  say,  that  the  French,  compared  Avith  ourselves, 
are  more  sensitive  to  faults,  and  less  transported  with 
beauties  —  more  enamoured  of  art,  and  less  indidgent 
to  nature  —  more  charmed  with  overcoming  difficulties, 
than  with  that  power  which  makes  us  unconscious  of 
their  existence  —  more  averse  to  strong  emotions,  or  at 
least  less  covetous  of  them  in  their  intensity  —  more 
students  of  taste,  in  short,  than  adorers  of  genius — and 
far  more  disposed  than  any  other  people,  except  perhaps 
the  Chinese,  to  circumscribe  the  rules  of  taste  to  such  as 
they  themselves  have  been  able  to  practise,  and  to  limit 
the  legitimate  empire  of  genius  to  the  provinces  they 
have  explored.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
of  late  years,  in  the  face  of  literary  Europe,  on  these 
debatable  grounds;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
result  has  been  favourable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  English, 
and  that  the  French  have  been  compelled  to  recede  con- 
siderably from  maTiy  of  their  exclusive  pretensions  —  a 
result  which  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe,  less  to  the  argu- 
ments of  our  native  champions,  than  to  those  circum- 
stances in  the  recent  history  of  Europe,  which  have 
compelled  our  ingenious  neighbours  to  mingle  more  than 
they  had  ever  done  before  with  the  surrounding  nations 

—  and  thus  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  di- 
versified forms  which  genius  and  talent  may  assume. 
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Hut  while  we  are  thus  fairly  in  the  way  of  settling 
our  dilterences  with  France,  we  are  little  more  than  be- 
ginning them,  we  fear,  with  Gennanyt  and  the  jierusal 
of  the  extrnordinary  volumes  before  us,  which  has  sug- 
gested ull  the  precedini(  reflections,  has  given  us,  at  tiio 
Katne  time,  an  impression  of  such  radical,  and  apparently 
irrcconcileable  disagreement  as  to  principles,  as  we  can 
ucarcely  hope  either  to  remove  by  our  reasouinga,  or 
even  very  satisfactonly  to  account  for  by  our  suggestions. 

This  is  nllowod,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  Germany, 
to  be  the  very  greatest  work  of  their  very  greatest 
WTiter.  The  most  original,  the  most  varied  and  Inven- 
tive,—  the  most  characteristic  in  shoit,  of  the  author, 
and  of  his  country.  We  receive  it  as  such  accordingly, 
with  irapUcit  faith  and  suitable  respect ;  and  have  pe- 
rused it  in  consequence  with  very  great  attention  and  no 
common  curiosity.  We  have  perused  It,  indeed,  only  in 
the  translation  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title:  But 
it  is  a  translation  by  a  professed  admirer;  and  by  one 
who  is  proved  by  his  I'reface  to  be  a  jxTSon  of  talents, 
and  by  every  jiart  of  the  work  to  be  no  ordinary  master, 
at  least  of  one  of  the  languages  with  which  he  has  to 
deal.  We  need  saircely  say,  that  we  profess  to  judge  of 
the  work  only  according  to  our  own  principles  of  judg- 
ment and  haoits  of  feeling:  and,  meaning  nothing  less 
than  to  dictate  to  the  readers  or  the  critics  of  (Jermany 
what  they  should  think  of  their  favourite  authors,  pro- 
poac  only  to  let  them  know,  in  all  plainness  and  modesty, 
what  wc,  and  we  really  believe  most  of  our  countrymen, 
BCtuolly  think  of  this  chef-ttfeui^re  of  Teutonic  genuis- 

We  must  say,  then,  at  once,  that  we  cannot  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  this  Genuun  idolatry ;  nor  at  all  compre- 
hend upon  what  grounds  the  work  before  us  coidd  ever 
be  considered  as  an  admirable,  or  even  a  commendable 
performance.  To  us  it  certainly  appears,  after  the  most 
deliberate  consideration,  to  be  cmine-ntly  absurd,  puerile, 
incongruous,  vulgar,  and  affected; — and,  though  re- 
deemed by  considcniblc  power  of  invention,  and  some 
traits  of  vivacity,  to  be  so  far  from  perfection,  as  to  be, 
almost  from  beginning   to    end,  one   flagrant  offence 
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against  every  principle  of  taste,  and  every  just  rule  of 
composition.  Though  indicating,  in  many  places,  a  mind 
capable  both  of  acute  and  profound  reflection,  it  is  fiill 
of  mere  silliness  and  childish  affectation  ; — and  though 
evidently  the  work  of  one  who  had  seen  and  observed 
much,  it  is  throughout  altogether  unnatural,  and  not  so 
properly  improbable,  as  affectedly  fantastic  and  absurd 
— kept,  as  it  were,  studiously  aloof  from  general  or  ordi- 
naiy  nature — never  once  brining  us  into  contact  with 
real  life  or  genuine  character — and,  where  not  occupied 
with  the  professional  squabbles,  paltry  jargon,  and  sceni- 
cal  profligacy  of  strolling  players,  tmnblers,  and  mum- 
mers (which  may  be  said  to  form  its  staple),  is  convei- 
sant  only  with  incomprehensible  mystics  and  vulgar 
men  of  whim,  with  whom,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  to 
understand  them,  it  would  be  a  baseness  to  be  acquainted. 
Every  thing,  and  every  body  we  meet  with,  is  a  riddle 
and  an  oddity  ;  and  though  the  tissue  of  the  story  is  suf- 
ficiently coarse,  and  the  manners  and  sentiments  infected 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  vulgarity,  it  is  all  kept  in  the  air, 
like  a  piece  of  machinery  at  the  minor  theatres,  and 
never  allowed  to  touch  the  solid  ground,  or  to  give  an 
impression  of  reality,  by  the  disclosure  of  known  or 
living  features.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  there 
are,  every  now  and  then,  outbreakings  of  a  fine  specula- 
tion, and  gleams  of  a  warm  and  sprightly  im«igination — 
an  occasional  wild  and  exotic  glow  of  fancy  and  poetry 
— a  vigorous  heaping  up  of  incidents,  and  touches  of 
bright  and  powerful  description. 

It  is  not  very  easy  certainly  to  account  for  these  in- 
congruities, or  to  suggest  an  intelligible  theory  for  so 
strange  a  practice.  But  in  so  far  as  we  can  guess,  these 
peculiarities  of  German  taste  are  to  be  referred,  in  part, 
to  the  comparative  newness  of  original  composition 
among  that  ingenious  people,  and  to  the  state  of  Euro- 
pean literature  when  they  first  ventured  on  the  experi- 
ment— and  in  part  to  the  state  of  society  in  that  great 
country  itself,  and  the  comparatively  humble  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  tliose  who  write,  or  to  whom 
writing  is  there  addressed. 
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Thu  GcrraaiiB,  though  undoubtedly  an   imaginative 
I  Rnd  even  enthusiastic  race,  had  neglected  their  native 
I  litcruttire    for   two  hundred  years — and    were   chiefly 
1  known    for  their  learning  and  industry.     Tliey  wrote 
huge  Latin  treatises  on  Law  and  Theology  —  juid  put 
[  forth  bulky  editions  and  great  tomes  of  annotations  on 
I  the  classics.     At  last,  however,  they  grew  tired  of  being 
respected  as  the  learned  drudges  of  Europe,  nnd  re- 
I  nroached  with  their  consonants  and  commentators;  and 
I  determined,  about  fifty  years  ago,  to  show  what  metal 
1  they  wen-  made  of,  and  to  give  the   world  a  taste  of  ' 
I  their  quality,  as  men  of  genius  and  invention.     In  this 
I  attempt  the  first  tiling  to  be  effected  was  at  all  events 
I  to  avoid  the  imputiition  of  being  scholastic  imitators  of 
I  the  classics.     That  would  have  smelt  too  much,  they 
I  thought,  of  tlie  old  shop ;  and  in  oKler  to  prove  their 
claims  to  originality,  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  little  into 
I  the  opposite  extreme,  —  to  venture  on  something  de- 
cidedly modern,  and  to  show  at  once  their  independence 
I  on  their  old  masters,  and  their  superiority  to  the  pedan- 
I  tic  rules  of  antiquity.     With  this  view  some  of  them 
[  l>etcx)It  themselves  to  the  French  models — set  seriously 
I  to  study  how  to  be  gay  —  apprendre  A  Hre  vif — and 
I  composed  a  variety  of  petites  pibces,  and  novels  of  iwUte 
I  gallantry,  in  a  style  —  of  which  we  shall  at  present  say 
I  nothing.     Tbis  manner,  however,  ran  too  much  counter 
\  to  the  general  charaeter  of  the  nation  to  be  very  much 
1  foUowed  —  and    undoubtedly    the    greater   and    better 
part  of  their  writers  turned  rather  to  us,  for  hints  and 
lensorw  to  guide  them  in  their  ambitious  career.     There 
■was  n  greater  original  affinity  in  the  temi>er  and  genius 
of  the  two  nations — and,  in  addition  to  that  consider- 
ation, our  great  authors  were  indisputably  at  once  more 
original  anrl  less  clussi<»l  than  those  of  France.     I'^ng- 
liiiid,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  could  funiifih  abun* 
dance  of  bad  as  well  as  of  good  models  —  and  even  the 
best  were  perilous  enough  for  rash  imitators.     As  it 
hapi}ened,    nowevcr,    the    vtorHt   were    most   genenilly 
selected — and  the  worst  parts  of  the  good.  Shakeaiieore 
was  lulmired  —  but  more  for  hla  flights  of  fancy,  his 
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daring  improprieties,  his  trespasses  on  the  borders  of 
absurdity,  than  for  the  infinite  sagacity  and  rectifying 
good  sense  by  which  he  redeemed  tliose  extravagancies, 
or  even  the  profound  tenderness  and  simple  pathos 
which  alternated  with  the  lofty  soaring  or  dazzling 
imagery  of  his  style.  Altogether,  however,  Shakespeare 
was  beyond  their  rivalry ;  and  although  Schiller  has 
dared,  and  not  ingloriously,  to  emulate  his  miracles,  it 
was  plainly  to  other  merits  and  other  rivalries  that  the 
body  of  his  ingenious  countrymen  aspired.  The  ostenta- 
tious absurdity  —  the  aiFected  oddity  —  the  pert  fami- 
liarity —  the  broken  style,  and  exaggerated  sentiment  of 
Tristram  Shandy  —  the  mawkish  morality,  dawdling 
details,  and  interminable  agonies  of  Richardson  —  the 
vulgar  adventures,  and  homely,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  fantastical  speculations  of  John  Buncle  and  others 
of  his  forgotten  class,  found  far  more  favour  in  their 
eyes.  They  were  original,  startling,  unclassical,  and 
puzzling,  rhey  excited  curiosity  by  not  being  alto- 
gether intelligible  —  efiectually  excluded  monotony  by 
the  rapidity  and  violence  of  their  ti'ansitions,  and  pro- 
mised to  rouse  the  most  torpid  sensibility,  by  the  vio- 
lence and  perseverance  with  which  they  thundered  at 
the  heart.  They  were  the  very  things,  in  short,  which 
the  German  originals  were  in  search  of;  —  and  they 
were  not  slow,  therefore,  in  adopting  and  improving  on 
them.  In  order  to  make  them  thoroughly  their  own, 
they  had  only  to  exaggerate  their  peculiarities — to  mix 
up  with  them  a  certain  allowance  of  their  old  visionary 
philosophy,  misty  metaphysics,  and  superetitious  visions 
—  and  to  introduce  a  few  crazy  sententious  theorists,  to 
sprinkle  over  the  whole  a  seasoning  of  rash  speculation 
on  morality  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  style  was  also  to  be  relieved  by  a  variety  of  odd 
comparisons  and  unaccountable  similes  —  borrowed,  for 
the  most  part,  from  low  and  revolting  objects,  and  all 
the  better  if  they  did  not  exactly  fit  the  subject,  or 
even  introduced  new  perplexity  into  that  which  they 
professed  to  illustrate. 

This  goes  far,  we  think,  to  explain  the  absurdity,  in- 
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congruity,  and  aifectation  of  the  works  of  which  we  arc 
spedting.  But  there  is  yet  another  distinguishing  quahty 
for  which  we  have  not  accounted  —  and  that  is  a  i>ecu- 
liar  Icind  of  vulgarity  which  pervades  all  their  varieties, 
and  constitutes,  perhaps,  their  most  repulsive  character- 
istic. We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  descrihe  this 
unfortunate  peculiarity,  except  hy  saying  that  it  is  the 
vulgarity  of  i)acific  comfortable  burghers,  occupied  with 
stuffing,  cooking,  and  providing  for  their  coarse  per-  , 
sonal  accommodations.  There  certainly  never  were  any 
men  of  genius  who  condescended  to  attend  so  minutely 
to  the  non-natui-aU  of  their  heroes  and  heroines  as  the 
novelists  of  modern  Germany.  Their  works  smell,  as  it 
were,  of  groceries  —  of  hrown  papcvs  filled  with  greasy 
cakes  and  slices  of  hacon, —  and  fryings  in  frowsy  back  ; 
parlours.  All  the  interesting  recollections  of  childhood 
turn  on  remembered  titbits  and  plunderings  of  savoury 
store-rooms.  In  the  midst  of  their  most  {wsslonate 
scenes  there  is  alwajs  a  serious  and  affectionate  notice 
of  the  substantial  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking. 
The  raptures  of  a  tcte-a-tvte  are  not  complete  without  a 
Wtle  of  nice  wine  and  a  "  trim  collation."  Their  very 
sages  deliver  their  oracles  over  a  glass  of  punch ;  and 
the  enchanted  lover  finds  new  apologies  for  his  idolatry 
in  taking  a  sui-vey  of  his  mistress's  "  combs,  soap,  and 
towels,  with  the  traces  of  their  use."  These  hiiser 
necessities  of  ovir  nature,  in  short,  which  all  other 
writers  who  have  aimed  at  raising  the  imagination  or 
touching  the  heart,  have  kept  studiously  out  of  view,  are 
ostentatiously  brought  forward,  and  fondly  dwelt  on  by 
tlie  pathetic  authors  of  Germany. 

We  really  cannot  well  account  for  this  extraordinnry 
taste,  liut  we  suspect  it  is  owin"  to  the  importance 
that  is  really  attached  to  those  solid  comforts  and  sup- 
plies of  necessaries,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  readers 
and  writers  of  that  country.  Though  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  in  (.iermany,  it  opemtcs  lesji  by  raising 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  potential  equality  with  the 
nobles,  tliaii  by  securing  to  them  tlieir  inferior  and 
|)lelx;ian  privileges;  and  consistii  rather  iu  the  imnmnities 
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of  their  incorporated  tradesmen,  which  may  enable  them 
to  become  rich  as  such,  than  in  any  general  participation 
of  national  rights,  by  which  they  may  aspire  to  dignity 
and  elegance,  as  well  as  opulence  and  comfort.  Now, 
the  writers,  as  well  as  the  readers  in  that  countr}%  be- 
long almost  entirely  to  the  plebeian  and  \ailgar  class. 
Their  learned  men  are  almost  all  wofuUy  poor  and  de- 
pendent ;  and  the  comfortable  burghers,  who  buy  en- 
tertaining books  by  the  thousand  at  the  Frankfort  fair, 
probably  agree  with  their  authors  in  nothing  so  much 
as  the  value  they  set  on  those  homely  comforts  to  which 
their  ambition  is  mutually  limited  by  their  condition ; 
and  enter  into  no  part  of  them  so  heartily  as.  those 
which  set  forth  their  paramount  and  continual  import- 
ance. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  proceed  to  give 
some  more  particular  account  of  the  work  which  has 
given  occasion  to  all  these  observations.  Nor  indeed 
have  we  anything  more  of  a  general  nature  to  premise, 
except  that  we  really  cannot  join  in  the  censure  which  we 
have  found  so  generally  bestowed  on  it  for  its  alleged 
grossness  and  immorality.  It  is  coarse,  certainly,  in 
its  examples,  and  by  no  means  very  rigorous  in  its 
ethical  precepts.  But  it  is  not  worse  in  those  respects 
than  many  works  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  at  home 
— Tom  Jones,  for  example,  or  Roderick  Random.  There 
are  passages,  no  doubt,  that  would  shock  a  delicate 
young  lady ;  but  to  the  bulk  of  male  readers,  for  whom 
we  suppose  it  was  chiefly  intended,  we  do  not  appre- 
hend that  it  will  either  do  any  great  harm,  or  give  any 
great  offence. 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  the  son  of  a  plodding  merchant, 
in  one  of  the  middling  towns  of  Germany,  who,  before 
he  is  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  takes  a  passion  for  play- 
going  ;  which  he  very  naturally  follows  up  by  engaging 
in  an  intrigue  with  a  little  pert  actress,  who  performed 
young  officers  and  other  male  parts  ^vith  great  success* 
The  book  opens  with  a  supper  at  her  lodgings ;  where 
he  tells  her  a  long  silly  story  of  his  passion  for  puppet- 
shows  in  his  childhood —  how  he  stole  a  set  of  puppets 
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out  of  a  pantry  of  his  mother's,  into  which  he  had 
slipped  to  filch  sugar-plums — how  he  fitted  up  a  puppet- 
show  of  his  own,  in  a  garret  of  his  father's  house,  and 
enacted  David  and  Goliah,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
the  whole  family,  and  various  complaisant  neighlrours, 
who  condescended  to  enact  audience — how  a  naif-pay 
lieutenant  assisted  him  in  painting  the  figures  and  nailing 
up  the  boards — and  how  out  of  all  this  arose  his  early 
taste  for  playhouses  and  actresses.  This  goodly  stuff 
extends  through  fifty  mortal  pages — all  serious,  solemn, 
and  sillv,  fur  beyond  the  pitch  of  the  worst  gilt  tiling 
ever  published  by  Mr.  Newberry.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  parts  of  the  work,  wc  must  verify 
the  account  we  have  ventured  to  give  of  it  by  a  few  ex- 
tracts. Wilhelm  is  describing  the  dress  of  the  proiihet 
Samuel  in  his  Punch's  Opera  of  Goliuh,  and  telling 
"  how  the  taffeta  of  the  cassock  had  been  taken  from  a 
gown  of  his  grandmother's,"  when  a  noise  is  heard  in 
the  street,  and  the  old  maid  Barbara  informs  them  that 

"  The  dieturbancc  arofic  from  a  set  of  jolly  companions  wlio  were 
jtiHt  then  sallying  out  of  the  Italian  Tavern,  hard  by,  whore  they  hail 
iMMJn  busy  discussing yVM/i  oyxlers,  a  cargo  of  which  had  just  amvc<i, 
am)  by  no  means  sjiaring  their  champaign.  '  Pity,*  Mariana  said, 
'  that  we  did  not  think  of  it  in  time;  we  might  have  had  some  enter- 
tainment to  ourselves.'  '  It  is  not  yet  too  late,'  said  Wilhelm,  giving 
Barbara  a  louis  d'or :  *  get  us  what  we  want ;  then  come  and  take  a 
share  willi  us.'  The  old  dainc  made  speedy  work  ;  ere  long  u  trimly 
eovere<l  tabic,  with  a  neat  collation,  stowl  before  the  lovers.  They 
maile  Itarbara  nit  with  them  ;  Ihrif  ate  and  drank,  and  cnjaye<1  theni- 
si'lved.  Un  such  occasions,  there  Is  never  want  of  enough  to  sny. 
]kluriana  soon  took  up  little  Jonutlian  again,  and  the  old  dame  turned 
the  ronversatiun  upon  Wilhehn'K  ftivnrite  togtic.  '  You  were  telling 
u^'  she  said,  '  about  the  first  exhibition  of  a  puppet-show  on  Christ- 
mos-evc  :  I  remember  you  were  interrupted,  just  as  the  bullet  was 
going  to  begin.'  '  I  ascurc  you,'  said  Wtlhelm,  '  it  went  olf  (juitc 
well.  And  certainly  the  strange  rapcringn  of  these  Kluora  and 
Slooresses,  these  shepheniB  and  she[)hcrdcsiw.s  Iheiic  dwarfs  and 
dwnrfesscs,  will  never  alt<^thcr leave  my  recollection  while  1  live,'" 
Sc.  Kie. 

We  spare  our  readers  some  dozen  pages  of  doU-di-ess- 
ing  and  joinery,  and  come  to  the  following  clioiee  jms- 
sage. 

"  '  In  well  adjusted  and  regulated  housei,'  continued  ^Vilhelm, 
'  children  hare  a  feeling  not  unlike  what  I  conceive  rata  and  mice  to 
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have  :  they  keep  a  sharp  eje  on  all  crevices  and  holes,  where  they 
may  come  at  any  forbidden  dainty  ;  they  enjoy  it  also  with  a  fearful, 
stolen  satisfaction,  which  forms  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of 
childhood.  More  than  any  other  of  the  young  ones,  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  looking  out  attentively  to  see  if  I  could  notice  any  cupboard  left 
open,  or  key  standing  in  its  lock.  The  more  reverence  1  bore  in  my 
heart  for  those  closed  doors,  on  the  outside  of  which  I  had  to  pass  by  for 
weeks  and  months,  catching  only  a  furtive  glance  when  our  mother 
now  and  then  opened  the  consecrated  place  to  take  something  from  it, 
— the  quicker  was  I  to  make  use  of  any  opportunities  which  the  for- 
getfulness  of  our  housekeepers  at  times  afforded  me.  Among  all  the 
doors,  that  of  the  store-room  was,  of  course,  the  one  I  watched  most 
narrowly.  Few  of  the  joyful  anticipations  in  life  can  equal  the  feeling 
which  I  used  to  have,  when  my  mother  happened  to  call  me,  that  1 
might  help  her  to  carry  out  any  thing,  after  which  I  might  pick  up  a 
few  dried  plums,  either  with  her  kind  permission,  or  by  help  of  my 
own  dexterity.  The  accumulated  treasures  of  this  chamber  took  hold 
of  my  imagination  by  their  magnitude ;  the  very  fnigrance  exhaled  by 
80  multifarious  a  collection  of  sweet-smelling  spices  produced  such  a 
craving  effect  on  me,  that  I  never  failed,  when  passing  near,  to  linger 
for  a  little,  and  regale  myself  at  least  on  the  unbolted  atmosphere. 
At  length,  one  Sunday  morning,  my  mother,  being  hurried  by  the 
ringing  of  the  church -bells,  forgot  to  take  this  precious  key  with  her 
on  shutting  the  door,  and  went  away  leaving  idl  the  house  in  a  deep 
sabbath  stillness.  No  sooner  had  I  marked  this  oversight,  than  glid- 
ing softly  once  or  twice  to  and  from  the  place,  I  at  last  approached 
very  gingerly,  opened  the  door,  and  felt  myself,  after  a  single  step,  in 
immediate  contact  with  these  manifold  and  long-wished -for  means  of 
happiness.  I  glanced  over  glasses,  chests  and  bags,  and  drawers  and 
boxes,  with  a  quick  and  doubtful  eye,  considering  what  I  ought  to  take  ; 
turned  finally  to  my  dear  withered  plums,  ])rovided  myself  also  with  a 
few  dried  apples,  and  completed  the  forage  with  an  orange-chip.  I 
was  quietly  retreating  with  my  plunder,  when  some  little  chests,  lying 
piled  over  one  another,  caught  my  attention  ;  the  more  so,  as  I  noticed 
a  wire  with  hooks  at  the  end  of  it,  sticking  through  the  joint  of  the  lid 
in  one  of  them.  Full  of  eager  hopes,  1  opened  this  singular  package ; 
and  judge  of  my  emotions,  when  1  found  my  glad  world  of  heroes  all 
sleeping  safe  within !  I  meant  to  pick  out  the  topmost,  and,  having 
examined  them,  to  pull  up  those  below  ;  but  in  this  attempt,  the  wires 
got  very  soon  entangled,  and  I  fell  into  a  fright  and  flutter,  more  par- 
ticularly as  the  cook  just  then  began  making  some  stir  in  the  kitchen, 
which  lay  close  by  ;  so  that  1  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  squeeze  the 
whole  together,  the  best  way  I  could,  and  to  shut  the  chest,  having 
stolen  from  it  nothing  but  a  little  written  book,  which  hap()ened  to  be 
lying  above,  and  contained  the  whole  drama  of  Goliah  and  David. 
With  this  booty  I  made  good  my  retreat  into  the  garret.'"  — 
p.  20—22. 

This,   we   suppose,  will  be   received  as  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  true  German  taste  for  comfits,  cooking, 
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and  cockering.  If  any  one  should  vdsh  for  a  sample  of 
pure  childishness,  or  mere  folly,  there  iire  pages  on 
pages  like  the  following. 

"  '  It  WM  natural  that  tlie  operas,  with  their  menifolil  adventiii-es 
and  vicissitudes,  should  attract  mc  more  than  aay  thing  hvside.  In 
these  compositions.  I  found  stormy  seas ;  gods  descending  in  chariots 
ol' cloud  ;  and,  what  most  of  all  delighted  me,  abundance  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  I  did  my  best  with  pasteboard,  paint,  and  paper :  I 
could  mako  night  very  prettily  ;  my  lightning  was  feuful  to  behold  ; 
only  my  thunder  did  not  always  prosper,  which  however  waa  of  less 
importance.  In  operas,  moreover,  I  found  frequent  opportunities  oT 
introducing  my  David  and  Goliah,  persons  whom  the  regular  drama 
would  hardly  admit.  Daily  I  felt  more  nttachmcnt  for  tlie  hampered 
spot  where  I  enjoyed  so  many  pleasui-cs;  and,  I  must  confess,  fie 
fragrance  which  the  puppets  had  acquired  from  the  $lore-Toom  added 
not  a  little  to  my  satisfaction. 

"  '  The  decorations  of  my  tlicatre  were  now  in  a  tol<'rahle  state  of 
completeness.  I  had  always  liad  tlic  knack  of  drawing  with  com- 
passes, and  clipping  pasteboard,  and  colouring  figures  ;  and  here  it 
served  me  in  good  stead.  Itut  the  more  sorry  was  T,  on  the  other  ' 
hand,  when,  as  frequently  happened,  my  stock  of  actors  would  not 
sufKec  for  representing  great  affairs.— My  sisters  dressing  and  un- 
di'essing  their  dolls,  awoke  in  uie  tlie  project  of  furnishing  my  licnx-s 
by  and  by  with  garments,  which  might  also  be  put  otf  and  on.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  slit  the  scraps  of  cloth  from  off  their  bodies ;  tacked  the 
fragments  ((pettier  as  well  us  possible ;  saved  a  particle  of  money  to 
buy  new  ribbons  and  lace ;  begged  many  a  rag  of  taffeta ;  and  so 
formed,  by  degrees,  a  full  theatrical  wardrobe,  in  which  h(io|>-i»etti- 
coats  for  the  ladies  were  cs)>cciaUy  remembered.  —  Hy  tronji  was  now 
fairly  provided  with  dre.iscs  for  the  most  important  piece,  and  yoii 
might  have  cx[)ccleil  that  henceforth  one  exhibition  would  follow  dow; 
upon  tlio  heels  of  another.  Itut  it  happened  with  me,  as  it  ot^en 
ha[ipcn:t  with  children ;  they  embrace  wide  plans,  make  mighty  prc< 
]mnitions,  then  a  few  trials,  and  the  whole  undertaking  is  abandoned. 
I  wa.*  guilty  of  this  fault,'  "  &c.  &c. 

liut  wc  must  get  on  with  our  story.  WJiile  he  is 
lulling  his  little  actress  to  sleep  by  these  edifying  dis- 
courses, nnd  projecting  to  go  on  the  stage  along  with 
her,  our  mureantile  hero  is  suddenly  sent  off  Ity  his 
father,  to  collect  debts  from  their  eountiy  eustonuTrt. 
The  ingenious  author,  however,  cannot  possibly  h't  him 
go,  withuut  presenting  his  readers  with  an  elaborate 
character  of  tiie  worthy  old  trader  and  his  partner.  Old 
Mc'ister,  it  seems,  had 

"  A  ]K!culinr  inelinalion  for  magnificence,  for  whatever  catclie.s  the 
eye  and  ponscsscs  at  the  Huno  time  real  worth  and  durability.     In  hifl 
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house,  he  would  have  all  things  solid  and  massive ;  his  stores  must  be 
copious  and  rich,  all  his  plate  must  be  heavy,  the  furniture  of  his 
table  must  be  costly.  On  tlic  other  hand,  his  guests  were  seldom 
invited  ;  for  every  dinner  was  a  festival,  which,  both  for  its  expense 
and  for  its  inconvenience,  could  not  often  be  repeated.  The  economy 
of  his  house  went  on  at  a  settled  uniform  rate,  and  every  thing  that 
moved  or  had  a  place  in  it  was  just  what  yielded  no  one  any  real 
enjoyment. 

'*  The  elder  Werner,  in  his  dark  and  hampered  house,  led  quite 
another  sort  of  life.  The  business  of  the  day,  in  his  narrow  count- 
ing-room, at  his  ancient  desk,  once  done,  Werner  liked  to  eat  well  and 
if  possible  to  drink  better.  Nor  could  he  fully  enjoy  good  things  in 
solitude ;  with  his  family  he  must  always  see  at  table  his  friends  and 
any  stranger  that  had  the  slightest  connection  with  his  house. 
His  chairs  were  of  unknown  age  and  antic  fashion,  but  he  daily  in- 
vited some  to  sit  on  them.  The  dainty  victuals  arrested  the  attention 
of  his  guests,  and  none  remarked  that  they  were  served  up  in  common 
ware.  His  cellar  held  no  great  stock  of  wine ;  but  the  emptied  niches 
were  usually  filled  by  more  of  a  superior  sort." — p.  56,  57. 

This  must  be  admitted  not  to  be  the  very  best  ex- 
emplification of  the  style  noble.  Nor  is  the  outfit  of 
the  hero  himself  described  in  a  vein  more  lofty. 

'  *'  He  must  prepare,'  said  Meister, '  and  set  forth  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  shall  we  get  a  horse  for  him  to  suit  this  business  ?  —  We  shall 

not  seek  far.     The  shopkeeper  in  H ,  who  owes  us  somewhat^  but 

is  withal  a  good  man,  has  oflfered  me  a  horse  instead  of  payment.  My 
son  knows  it,  and  tells  me  it  is  a  serviceable  beast.  He  may  fetch  it 
himself;  let  him  go  with  the  diligence ;  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  is 
back  again  betimes;  we  have  his  saddle- bags  and  letters  made  ready 
in  the  mean  time ;  he  can  set  out  Monday  morning.'  ** 

The  following  passage,  however,  is  a  fairer  sample  of 
the  average  merit  of  the  work ;  and  exhibits  some  traits 
of  vivacity  and  eloquence,  though  debased  by  that  affecta- 
tion of  singularity,  and  that  predominating  and  character- 
istic vulgarity,  of  which  we  have  already  said  so  much. 
He  is  describing  his  hero's  hours  of  fascination,  in  the 
playhouse,  and  elsewhere. 

"  For  hours  he  would  stand  by  the  sooty  light  frame,  inhaling  the 
vapour  of  tallow  lamps,  looking  out  at  his  mistress ;  and  when  she 
returned  and  cast  a  kindly  glance  upon  him,  he  was  himself  lost  in 
ecstacy,  and,  though  close  upon  laths  and  bare  spars,  he  seemed 
transported  into  paradise.  The  stuffed  bunches  of  wool  denominated 
lambs,  the  waterfalls  of  tin,  the  paper  roses,  and  the  one-sided  huts  of 
straw,  awoke  in  him  fair  poetic  visions  of  an  old  pastoral  world.  Nay, 
the  very  dancing  girls,  ugly  as  they  were  when  seen  at  hand,  did  not 
always  inspire  him  with   disgust.     They   trod   the  same  floor  with 
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Mamna.  So  true  is  it,  that  love,  which  alone  can  give  tlieir  full 
charm  to  rose-bowera,  inyrtlc-grove!>,  and  nioonshinf?,  cun  also  com- 
nmnicate,  even  to  shavings  of  wood  and  paper  cHjipinga,  the  aspect  ol' 
animated  nature.  It  is  so  itrang  a  tipier,  that  tasteless,  or  even  nau- 
teous  soupg,  are  by  it  rendered  palatable  ! 

"  So  potent  a  spice  was  certainly  required  to  render  tolerable,  nay 
at  last  agreeable,  the  state  in  which  he  usually  found  her  chamber, 
not  to  say  herself  —  Brought  up  in  a  substantial  burgher's  house, 
cleanliness  and  order  were  the  element  in  which  he  breathed ;  and 
inheriting  as  he  did  a  portion  of  his  father's  taste  for  finery,  it  had 
always  been  his  core,  in  boyhood,  to  furnish  up  his  chamber,  which  he 
regarded  as  his  little  kingilom,  in  the  stateliest  fashion,  lie  had  got 
himself  a  carpet  for  the  middle  of  his  chamber,  and  a  finer  one  for  hia 
table.  He  had  also  a  white  cap,  which  he  wore  straight  up  like  a 
turban  I  and  the  sleeves  of  his  night-gown  he  had  caused  to  be  cut 
fhort,  in  the  mode  of  the  Oriental?.  As  a  reason  for  this,  he  pre- 
tended, that  long  wide  sleeves  encumbiired  him  in  writing. 

"  In  those  times,  how  happy  did  lie  think  tlie  players,  whom  lie  saw 
possessed  of  ao  many  splendid  garments,  trappings,  and  amis ;  and  in 
the  constant  pruclice  of  a  lofty  demeanour,  the  spirit  of  which  seemed 
to  hold  up  a  mirror  of  whatever,  in  the  opinions,  relations,  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  was  stateliest  and  most  magnificent.  Ufa  |>iece  with 
this,  thought  Wilhelm,  is  also  the  player's  domestic  life  ;  a  series  of 
dignified  transactions  and  employments,  whereof  their  appearance 
on  the  stage  is  but  the  outmost  portion  I  Like  as  a  mass  of  i-ilver, 
long  shumering  about  in  the  purifying  furnace,  at  length  gk'ums 
with  a  bright  and  l>eautlful  tinge  in  the  eye  of  the  refiner,  and  shows 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  metnl  now  is  cleansed  of  all  foreign 
mixture. 

"  Great,  accordingly,  was  his  surprise  at  first,  when  he  found  himself 
beside  his  tnistress,  and  looked  down,  through  the  cloud  that  environed 
htm,  on  tables,  stools,  and  flour.  The  wrecks  uf  a  transient,  light,  and 
false  decoration  lay,  like  the  glittering  coat  of  a  shinned  Jish,  dis- 
persed in  wild  disorder.  The  implements  of  |)ersonal  cleanliness, 
comhs,  soap,  toiveh,  with  the  traces  of  their  use  !  were  not  concealed. 
Music,  portions  of  |>lays  and  pairs  of  shoes,  washes  and  Italian  flowers, 
pincushions,  hair-sArwem,  rouge-pots  and  ribbons,  books  and  straw- 
hats  ;  no  article  despised  the  neighbourhood  of  another  ;  all  were 
nnite<l  by  a  coiiuu<m  element,  powder  and  AafX.  Vet  as  Wilhelui 
M-arcely  noticed  in  her  ]irescnce  aught  except  herself ;  nay,  as  all  that 
had  iH'longcd  to  her,  that  she  had  touched,  was  dear  to  liim,  he  cami- 
at  lust  to  feel,  in  this  chaotic  housekeeping,  a  chann  which  the  proud 
pomp  of  his  own  haliitation  never  had  onmmunicat<iI.  Whin,  on  this 
hand,  he  lifted  asi<tc  her  boddice,  to  get  at  the  liarpsiehnrd  ;  on  that, 
threw  her  gown  upon  the  be<I,  that  lie  might  finil  a  seat;  when  she 
hersfrlf,  witli  carcltss  freedom,  did  not  seek  to  hide  from  him  miinif  a 
natural  offiee  !  which,  out  oj"  respect  /or  the  presence  o/  a  second  per- 
son, is  usuallg  coHcetiletl:  he  felt  as  if  by  all  this  he  was  coming 
ut-arer  to  Ix.-r  every  monient,  as  if  the  comniuuion  bi'twixt  them  wait 
fastening  by  invisible  ties!" 

vol,.  I.  T 
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In  the  midst  of  all  these  raptures,  and  just  after  he 
had  been  gallantly  serenading  her  with  the  trumpets  of 
a  travelling  showman,  he  detects  his  frail  fair  one  in  an 
intrigue  with  a  rival ;  and  falls  into  the  most  horrible 
agonies,  the  nature  and  violence  of  which  the  ingenious 
aijthor  illustrates  by  the  following  very  obvious  and 
dignified  simile. 

"  As  when  by  chance,  in  the  preparation  of  some  artificial  fire* 
worksy  anj  part  of  the  composition  kindles  before  its  time,  and  the 
skilfully  bored  and  loaded  barrels,  —  which,  arranged,  and  burning 
after  a  settled  plan,  would  have  painted  in  the  air  a  magnificentlj 
varying  series  of  flaming  images,  —  now  hissing  and  roaring,  promis- 
cuously explode  with  a  confused  and  dangerous  crash  ;  so,  in  our  hero's 
case,  did  happiness  and  hope,  pleasure  and  joys,  realities  and  dreams, 
clash  together  with  destructive  tumult,  all  at  once  in  his  bosom." 

He  sets  off,  however,  on  his  journey,  and  speedily  gets 
into  those  more  extensive  theatrical  connections,  from 
which  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  escape  till  the  end  of 
the  Avork.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  ludicrously  un- 
natural than  the  luck  he  has  in  meeting  with  nothing  but 
players,  and  persons  connected  with  playhouses.  On  his 
very  first  sally,  he  falls  in  with  a  player  who  had  run 
«,way  ANdth  a  young  lady,  whom  he  had  captivated  from  the 
stage — and  has  scarcely  had  time  to  admire  the  moun- 
tain scenery  among  which  he  has  to  pass  his  first  even- 
ing, when  he  is  surprised  to  learn  that  the  work-people 
in  the  adjacent  village  are  about  to  act  a  play ! — the 
whole  process  of  which  is  described  Avith  as  solemn  a 
tediousness  as  his  own  original  puppet-show.  In  the 
first  town  to  which  he  descends,  he  meets  first  with  a 
seducing  company  of  tumblers  and  rope-dancers,  rein- 
forced by  the  valuable  addition  of  a  Strong  Man  ;  and 
in  half  an  hour  after  makes  acquaintance  with  a  gay 
and  bewitching  damsel — who  sends  across  the  street  to 
beg  a  nosegay  she  sees  in  his  hands — and  turns  out,  by 
the  happiest  accident  in  the  world,  to  be  a  strolling 
actress,  waiting  there  for  the  chance  of  employment. 
To  o\\e  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  descriptions 
A\  ith  which  the  great  WTiters  in  Germany  now  electrify 
their  readers,  we  copy  the  following  simple  and  im- 
pressive account  of  the  procession  of  the  tumbling  party. 
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"  Preceded  by  a  drum,  the  manager  advanced  on  horsebaek  ;  lie 
was  followed  by  a  female  duneer  mounted  on  n  corrcsiionding  hack, 
and  holding  a  child  before  her,  all  bedizened  with  ribbons  and  span- 
gles. Next  came  the  remainder  of  the  troop  on  foot  ;  some  of  them 
carrying  children  on  (bcir shoulders  in  dangerous  poBtarc8,yet  smoolhly 
and  lightly ;  among  these  the  joung,  dark,  black-haired  figure  again 
attracted  Wilhelni's  notice — Pickleherring  ran  gaily  up  and  down 
the  crowded  multitude,  distributing  his  hand- bills  with  much  practical 
fun ;  here  smacking  the  lijis  of  a  girl,  there  breeching  u  boy,  and 
awakening  generally  among  the  i>eople  an  invincible  desire  to  know 
more  of  him.  —  On  the  painted  Hags,  the  monifutd  science  of  the  com- 
pany was  visibly  delineated." 

The  new  nctress,  to  whom  he  is  introduced  by  another 
of  the  frateniity  whom  he  finds  at  his  inn,  is  named 
Philina:  and  her  chaiiicter  is  sketched  ami  sustained 
throughout  tlie  book  with  iar  more  talent  tlian  could 
Iw  expected  fi-orn  any  thing  wc  have  hitherto  cited. 
She  is  ;j;ay,  fonvard,  graceful,  false,  and  gomlniitui-ed  ; 
with  a  tlaring  and  capricious  pleasantry,  wliich,  if  it 
often  strikes  as  unnatural,  is  frequently  oi-igiual  and 
eftective.  Her  debut,  however,  we  must  j»j»y,  is  in  the 
iiuthor's  most  elm  mete  ristic  mmnier, 

"  She  came  oiit  from  her  room  in  a  pair  at liffht  little  slipjicrs  with 
high  herh,  to  give  tliem  welcome.  She  had  thrown  a  black  mantle 
over  her,  above  u  white  negligee,  wit  intirrd  sunmtiliouitl^  ehan, 
but  wliieh,  for  tliat  very  reniHin,  fntve  hern  more  frank  and  tfomeslic 
air!  Her  iihort  dre.'^s  did  not  hide  a  pair  of  the  prptticst  feci  and 
uncles  in  the  world.  —  'You  are  welcome,' tdie  cried  to  WiUiclin, 
'  and  I  thank  you  for  your  ehamiinf;  tlowern.'  She  led  him  into  her 
I'tianiber  with  the  one  luind,  pressin;;  the  noscgiiy  to  her  hrciisl  with 
tlje  otiier.  Being  all  seateil,  and  cot  into  a  pleasant  train  of  genend 
t:ilk,  to  wliich  she  hail  ilie  art  of  giving  n  deligliiful  turn,  Lacrtci 
threw  a  lianilful  <i( //iiiijcrbrerid  nut*  into  her  lap,  and  she  immediately 
began  to  eat  than.  —  '  Look  wliat  a  child  tliia  young  gallant  i.i  I '  she 
^:iid  :  '  lie  wiiniA  to  [XTEuadc  you  tliat  I  am  lund  of  sucli  ninlV-c- 
lionary;  and  it  is  himself  tliat  cannot  live  without  lirkim/ hi*  Vip* 
liver  wimetliing  of  the  kind."  —  'Let  pb  confess,'  replicil  Laertc:!, 
'  that,  in  this  point,  an  in  others,  you  and  I  go  baud  in  hand.  For 
example,'  lie  continual,  '  the  weather  is  delightful  tn-diiy :  wliiit  if 
we  should  toke  a  drive  into  the  country,  and  etit  orir  iHinirr  ill  tin; 
Mill  ?' "— vol.  i.  p.  143,  M4. 

Kvcn  at  the  mill  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  a  dnunatic  representation  —  some  miners  in  the 
neiglibiairliiiod  having,  by  great  good  luck,  taki.'ii  it  info 
their  heads  to  set    forth  tlic  utibty  of  their  craft  in  a 
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sort  of  recitative  dispute  with  some  unbelieving  country- 
men, and  to  sing  through  a  part  of  Werner's  Lectures 
on  Mineralogy — upon  which  very  natural  and  probable 
occurrence  our  apprentice  comments,  in  this  incredible 
manner. 

"  *  In  this  little  dialogue,'  said  Wilhelm,  when  seated  at  table, 
*  we  have  a  lively  proof  how  useful  the  theatre  might  be  to  all  ranks ; 
what  advantage  even  the  State  might  procure  from  it,  if  the  occupa- 
tions, trades^  and  undertakings  of  men  were  all  brought  upon  the 
stage  !  and  presented  on  their  praiseworthy  side,  in  that  point  of  view 
in  which  the  State  itself  should  honour  and  protect  them  !  As  matters 
stand,  we  exhibit  only  the  ridiculous  side  of  men.  —  Might  it  not  be  a 
wortliy  and  pleasing  task  for  a  statesman  to  survey  the  natural  and 
reciprocal  influence  of  aU  classes  on  each  other,  and  to  guide  some  poet 
gifted  with  sufficient  humour,  in  such  labours  as  these  ?  In  this  way, 
I  am  persuaded,  many  very  entertaining,  both  agreeable  and  useful 
pieces,  might  be  executed.'  " 

Such  is  the  true  sublime  of  German  speculation  !  and 
it  is  by  writing  such  sheer  nonsense  as  this  that  men  in 
that  country  acquire  the  reputation  of  great  genius  — 
and  of  uniting  Avith  pleasant  inventions  the  most  pro- 
found suggestions  of  political  Avisdora !  Can  w^e  be  wrong 
in  maintaining,  after  this,  that  there  are  diversities  of 
national  taste  that  can  never  be  reconciled,  and  scarcely 
ever  accounted  for  ? 

On  another  day  they  go  in  a  boat,  and  agree,  by  way 
of  pastime,  to  "extemporise  a  Play,"  by  each  taking  an 
ideal  character,  and  attempting  to  sustain  it — and  this, 
"  because  it  forces  each  to  strain  his  fancy  and  his  wit 
to  the  uttermost,"  is  pronounced  to  be  a  most  "  com- 
fortable occupation,"—  and  is  thus  moralized  upon  by  a 
reverend  clergyman  who  had  joined  their  party,  and 
enacted  a  country  parson  with  great  success. 

"  *  I  think  this  practice  very  useful  among  actors,  and  even  in  the 
company  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is  the  best  mode  of  draw- 
ing men  out  of  themselves,  and  le.ading  them,  by  a  circuitous  path, 
back  into  themselves  again.' " 

Their  evening  occupation  is  not  less  intellectual  and 
dramatic  ;  though  it  ends,  we  must  own,  with  rather  too 
much  animation.  They  all  meet  to  read  a  new  play ; 
and  '  ^  • 

—  "  between  the  third  and  fourth  act,  the  punch  arrived,  in  an  ample 
bowl ;  and  there  being  much  fighting  and  drinking  in  the  piece  itself, 
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nothing  was  more  natural  than  that,  on  every  gucli  occurrence,  the 
compiLiiy  should  transport  themselves  into  the  situation  of  the  heroes, 
should  flourish  and  strike  along  with  them,  and  drink  long  life  to  their 
favourites  among  the  dramatis  pertotue. 

"Each  individual  of  the  party  was  inflamed  with  the  most  noble 
fire  of  national  spirit.  How  it  gratified  .this  German  company  to  be 
poetically  entertiiineil,  according  tu  their  own  character,  on  stuff  o 
their  own  manufacture!  In  particular,  the  vaults  and  caverns,  the 
ruined  castles,  the  moss  and  hollow  trcBS;  but  above  all  the  nocturnal 
Gipsy-scenes,  and  the  Secret  Tribumil,  produced  a  quite  incredible 
effect. 

"  Towards  the  fifth  act  the  approbation  became  more  impetuous 
and  louder ;  and  at  Inst,  when  the  hero  actually  trampled  down  his 
oppressor,  and  the  tyrant  met  his  doom,  the  ecstasy  increased  to  such 
a  height,  that  all  averred  they  had  never  passed  such  happy  moments. 
Melina,  whom  the  liquor  hod  iuspired,  was  the  noisiest;  and  when  the 
second  bowl  was  empty,  and  midnight  near,  Laertes  Ewiirc  through 
thick  and  thin,  that  no  living  mortal  was  worthy  ever  more  to  put 
these  glasses  to  his  lips ;  and,  so  swearing,  he  pitched  his  own  right 
over  his  head,  through  a  window-pane,  out  into  the  street.  The  rest 
followed  his  example  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the 
landlord,  who  came  running  in  at  the  noise,  iht  punch~boicl  itself, 
never  after  this  festivity  to  l>e  polluted  by  unholy  drink,  was  dashed 
into  a  thousand  shreds.  Fhilina,  whose  exhilaration  was  the  least 
noticed,  the  other  two  girls  by  that  time  having  laid  themselves  uiwn 
the  sofa  in  no  very  elegant  positions,  maliciously  encouraged  her  com- 
panions in  ihcir  tumult. 

"  Meanwhile  the  town-guard  had  arrived,  ond  were  demanding  ad- 
mission to  the  house.  Wilhelm,  much  heated  by  his  reading,  though 
lie  had  drank  but  little,  had  enough  to  do  with  the  landlord's  help  to 
content  these  people  by  money  and  good  word^i,  and  afterwards  to 
get  the  various  mera1>crs  of  his  [larty  sent  Imme  in  that   unseemly 

Most  of  our  ri-adors  pi^jbably  tliink  they  linvc  had 
enough  of  this  goodly  matter.  Hut  wc  cannot  spare 
them  a  taste  of  the  manner  of  courtship  and  flirtation 
that  prevailed  among  tiiese  merry  i>eople.  J'liilina  one 
day  made  a  garland  of  flowers  for  herown  hair  —  and 
then  another,  which  she  placed  on  the  brows  of  our 
hero. 

"*  And  I,  it  appears,  must  go  empty !' said  I^crtcs. —  'Not  by 
any  nicans  ;  you  i^hall  not  have  reason  to  cnm|ilain,'  replied  Philinu, 
taking  off  the  garland  from  her  own  head,  and  putting  it  on  his.  — 
'  If  we  were  rivals,'  said  I^ertes,  '  we  might  now  ilispule  very  warTnly 
which  of  us  stood  higher  in  thy  favour.'  —  'And  the  more  fools y«u,' 
Hsid  shi',  whilst  she  lient  herself  towards  him,  nnd  <ifli.'red  him  hrr 
lijis  to  ki»t :  and  then  immediately  turnL'd  mutid,  threw  her  ami 
about  Willielm,  and  bestowed  a  bind  salute  on  him  also.  '  Which 
T  8 
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of  them  tastes  best  ? '  said  slie  archlj.  —  *  Surprisingly ! '  exclaimed 
Laertes  :  '  it  seems  as  if  nothing  else  had  ever  such  a  tang  of  worm- 
wood in  it.*  —  *  As  little  wormwood,'  she  replied,  *  as  any  gift  that  a 
man  may  enjoy  without  envy  and  without  conceit.  But  now,'  cried 
she,  *  I  should  like  to  have  an  hour's  dancing,  and  after  that  we  must 


look  to  our  vaulters. 

Another  evening,  as  AVilhelm  was  sitting  pensively  on 
the  bench  at  the  inn  door, 

*'  Philina  came  singing  and  skipping  along  through  the  front  door. 
She  sat  down  by  him  ;  nay,  we  might  almost  say,  on  him,  so  close  did 
she  press  herself  towards  him;  she  leant  upon  his . shoulders,  began 
playing  with  his  hair,  patted  him,  and  gave  him  the  best  words  in  the 
world.  She  begged  of  him  to  stay  with  them,  and  not  leave  her  alone 
in  that  company,  or  she  must  die  of  ennui :  she  could  not  live  any 
longer  in  the  same  house  with  Melina,  and  had  come  over  to  lodge  in 
the  other  inn  for  that  very  reason.  —  He  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  her 
with  denials :  to  make  her  understand  that  he  neither  could  nor  would 
remain  any  longer.  She  did  not  cease  her  entreaties  ;  nay,  suddenly 
she  threw  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  with  the  liveliest 
expression  of  fondness.  —  *  Are  you  mad,  Philina  ?'  cried  Wilhelm, 
endeavouring  to  disengage  himself;  'to  make  the  open  street  the 
scene  of  such  caresses,  which  I  nowise  merit  !  Let  me  go  ;  I  cannot 
and  I  will  not  stay.'  —  *  And  I  will  hold  thee  fast,'  said  she,  *  and 
kiss  thee  here  on  the  open  street,  and  kiss  thee  till  thou  promise  what 
I  want.  I  shall  die  of  laughing,'  she  continued :  *  By  this  familiarity 
the  good  people  here  must  take  me  for  thy  wife  of  four  weeks  stand- 
ing ;  and  husbands  that  witness  this  touching  scene  will  commend  me 
to  their  wives  as  a  pattern  of  childlike  simple  tenderness.*  —  Some 
persons  were  just  then  going  by ;  she  caressed  him  in  the  most  grace- 
ful way ;  and  he,  to  avoid  giving  scandal,  was  constrained  to  play  the 
part  of  the  patient  husband.  Then  she  made  faces  at  the  people, 
when  their  backs  were  turned ;  and,  in  the  wildest  humour,  continued 
to  commit  all  sorts  of  improprieties,  till  at  last  he  was  obliged  to 
promise  that  he  would  not  go  that  day,  or  the  morrow,  or  the  next 
day.  —  '  You  are  a  true  clod  ? '  said  she,  quitting  him  ;  *  and  I  am  but 
a  fool  to  spend  so  much  kindness  on  you.' "  —  vol.  i.  p.  208,  209. 

But  we  are  tired  of  extracting  so  much  trash,  and 
must  look  out  for  something  better.  Would  any  one 
believe,  that  the  same  work  which  contains  all  these 
j)latitudes  of  vulgarity  should  have  furnished  our  great 
novelist  with  one  of  his  most  ftmtastical  characters,  and 
Lord  Byron  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in 
his  poetiy  ?  Yet  so  it  is.  The  character  of  Fenella,  in 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  is  borrowed  almost  entire  from  the 
Mignon  of  the  work  before  us — and  the  prelude  to  the 
Bride   of  Abydos,  beginning,  "  O  know  you  the  land 
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where  the  cypress  and  myrtle  ?  "  is  taken,  with  no  im- 
provement, from  a  little  wild  air  which  she  sings.  It  is 
introduced  here,  too,  with  more  propriety  and  eflPect 
than  in  the  work  of  the  noble  author ;  for  she  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  stolen  fi-om  Italy;  and  the  song, 
in  this  its  original  form,  shadows  out  her  desire  to  be 
restored  to  that  delightful  land  and  the  stately  halls  of 
her  ancestors, —  retracing  her  ^vay  by  the  wild  passes  of 
the  Alps.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  poetical  powers  of  Goethe 
to  give  this  beautiful  song,  as  it  is  here,  apparently,  very 
ably  translated. 

"  Know'at  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-lreea  bloom  ? 

Where  the  gold  orange  glows  in  the  deep  thicket's  gloom  ? 

Where  a  wind  ever  sod  from  the  blue  heaven  blows, 

And  the  groves  are  of  laurel  and  myrtle  and  rose  ? 

Know'st  thou  itP 

Thither  !  O  thither. 

My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  house,  with  its  turreted  walls, 

Where  the  chambers  are  glancing,  and  vast  arc  the  halls? 

Where  the  figures  of  marble  look  on  me  so  mild, 

As  if  thinking  :  '  Wliy  thus  did  they  use  thee,  poor  child  ? ' 

Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither !  O  thither, 

My  guide  and  my  guanlian,  with  tliec  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain,  ils  cloud- covcr'd  arch, 

Where  the  mules  among  mist  o'er  the  wild  torrent  march  ? 

In  the  clefts  of  it,  dragons  lie  coil'd  with  their  brood  ; 

The  rent  cnig  rushes  down,  and  above  it  the  floo<l. 

Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thitlicr!  O  thither, 

Uur  way  leadeth  :  Father  I  O  come  let  us  go  !" — Vol.  i.  p.  229. 
The  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  original  condition 
of  Fenella  in  Rushin  Castle,  is  discai'ded,  indet'il,as  to 
Migiion,  from  the  first ;  for  she  is  first  cxiiibited  to  us 
1X9  actual!;/  tumbling  ! — and  is  rescued  by  our  licro  from 
the  scourge  of  the  master  tumbler,  wlio  was  dissatisfied 
with  her  performance.  But  the/onrf.*  of  the  character 
is  the  same.  She  is  beautiful  and  dwarfish,  unaccount- 
able, and  fiill  of  sensibility,  and  is  secretly  in  love  with 
her  protector,  who  feels  for  her  nothing  but  common 
kindness  and  compassion.  She  comes  at  last,  to  be  sure, 
to  be  rather  more  mad  than  Fenella,  and  dies  the  victim 
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of  her  hopeless  passion.  The  foUowmg  is  the  descrip- 
tion, something  overworked  perhaps,  and  not  quite  intel- 
ligible, but,  on  the  whole,  most  powerful  and  impressive, 
of  this  fairy  creature's  first  indication  of  her  love  to  her 
youthful  deliverer. 

"  Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  first  disclosure  of  a  love  which 
has  been  nursed  in  silence,  of  a  faith  grown  strong  in  secret,  and 
which  at  last  comes  forth  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  reveals  itself  to 
him  who  formerly  has  reckoned  it  of  small  account.  The  bud,  which 
had  been  closed  so  long  and  firmly,  was  now  ripe  to  burst  its  swath- 
ings,  and  Wilhelm's  heart  could  never  have  been  readier  to  welcome 
the  impressions  of  affection. 

"  She  stood  before  him,  and  noticed  his  disquietude.  *  Master ! ' 
she  cried,  '  if  thou  art  unhappy,  what  will  become  of  Mignon?  ' 
*  Dear  little  creature,*  said  he,  taking  her  hands,  *  thou  too  art  part 
of  my  anxieties.  I  must  go.'  She  looked  at  his  eyes,  glistening  with 
restrained  tears,  and  knelt  down  with  vehemence  before  him.  He 
kept  her  hands  ;  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  knees,  and  remained 
quite  still.  He  played  with  her  hair,  patted  her,  and  spoke  kindly  to 
her.  She  continued  motionless  for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  he 
felt  a  sort  of  palpitating  movement  in  her,  which  began  very  softly, 
and  then  by  degrees  with  increasing  violence  diffused  itself  over  all 
her  frame.  *  What  ails  thee,  Mignon  ?'  cried  he  ;  *  what  ails  thee  ?' 
She  raised  up  her  little  head,  looked  at  him,  and  all  at  once  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  with  the  countenance  of  one  repressing  the 
utterance  of  pain.  He  raised  her  up,  and  she  fell  upon  his  breast ;  he 
pressed  her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her.  She  replied  not  by  any 
pressure  of  the  hand,  by  any  motion  whatever.  She  held  firmly 
against  her  heart ;  and  all  at  once  gave  a  cry,  which  was  accompanied 
by  spasmodic  movements  of  the  body.  She  started  up,  and  imme- 
diately fell  down  before  him,  as  if  broken  in  every  joint.  It  was  an 
excruciating  moment !  *  My  child  I '  cried  he,  raising  her  up,  and 
clasping  her  fast ;  *  My  child,  what  ails  thee  ? '  The  palpitations 
continued,  spreading  from  the  heart  over  all  the  lax  and  powerless 
limbs ;  she  was  merely  hanging  in  his  arms  I  All  at  once  she  again 
became  quite  stiff,  like  one  enduring  the  sharpest  corporeal  agony  ; 
and  soon  with  a  new  vehemence  all  her  frame  once  more  became  alive ; 
and  she  threw  herself  about  his  neck,  like  a  bent  spring  that  is  closing ; 
while  in  her  soul  as  it  were  a  strong  rent  took  place,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  stream  of  tears  flowed  from  her  shut  eyes  into  his  bosom. 
He  held  her  fast.  She  wept  I  and  no  tongue  can  express  the  force  of 
these  tears.  Her  long  hair  had  loosened,  and  was  hanging  down 
before  lier ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  whole  being  was  melting  incessantly 
into  a  brook  of  tears  I  Her  rigid  limbs  were  again  become  relaxed ; 
her  inmost  soul  was  pouring  itself  forth  I  In  the  wild  confusion  of 
the  moment,  Wilhelm  was  afraid  she  would  dissolve  in  his  arms,  and 
leave  nothing  there  for  him  to  grasp.  He  held  her  faster  and  faster. 
*My  child!'  cried  he,   *my  child!'     Her  tears  continued  flowing. 
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At  last  she  raised  herself;  a  ft 
*Hj'  father!'  cried  she,  'thou  ^ 
father  ?     I  am  thj  child.'  " 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  strange  inconsistency 
of  our  author's  manner,  than  by  subjoining  to  this  highly 
passionate  and  really  beautiful  scene,  his  account  ol  the 
eag  dance,  which  this  little  creature  performs  a  few 
days  after,  for  her  friend's  entertainment. 

"  She  came  into  his  room  one  evening  carrying  a  little  carfiet  below 
her  arm,  which  she  spread  out  upon  the  floor.  She  then  brought  four 
candles,  and  placed  one  upon  each  comer  of  the  carpet.  A  little  basket 
of  eggs,  which  she  neiit  carried  in,  made  her  purpose  clearer.  Care- 
fully measuring  her  steps,  she  then  walked  to  and  fro  od  the  carpet, 
spreading  out  the  eggs  in  certain  figures  and  positions ;  which  done, 
she  called  in  a  man  that  was  waiting  in  the  house,  and  could  play  on 
the  violin.  lie  retired  with  his  instrument  into  a  comer ;  she  tied  a 
band  about  her  eyes,  gave  a  signal,  and,  like  a  piece  of  wheel-work 
set  a-going,  she  began  moving  the  same  instant  as  the  music,  accom- 
panying her  beats  and  the  notes  of  the  tune  with  the  strokes  of  a  pair 
of  castanets. 

"  Lightly,  nimbly,  quickly,  and  with  hairsbreadtb  accuracy,  she 
carried  on  the  dance.  She  skipped  so  sharply  and  surely  along  be- 
tween the  ^gs,  and  trode  so  closely  down  beside  them,  that  you  would 
have  thought  every  instant  she  must  Irample  one  of  them  in  pieces,  or 
kick  the  rest  away  in  her  rapid  turns.  By  no  means !  She  touched  no 
oneof  Iheni,  though  winding  herself  through  their  mazes  with  all  kinds 
of  Sti'ps,  wide  and  narrow,  nay  even  with  leaps,  and  at  last  half  kneel, 
injf. — Constant  as  the  movement  of  a  clock,  she  ran  her  course;  and 
tlie  strange  music  at  each  repetition  of  the  tune  gave  a  new  Impulse 
to  the  dance,  recommencing  and  again  rushing  off  as  at  first. 

"  The  dance  being  ended,  she  rolled  the  eggs  together  softly  with 
her  foot  into  a  little  heap,  left  none  behind,  harmed  none ;  then  |>laced 
herself  beside  it,  taking  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  and  concluding 
her  performance  with  a  little  bow," 

Soon  after  this,  the  whole  player  party  are  taken  to 
the  castle  of  a  wealthy  Count,  to  assist  him  in  entertain- 
ing a  great  Prince  and  his  numerous  attendants,  from 
wliom  he  was  expecting  a  visit.  Our  hero  is  prevailed 
on  to  go  also,  and  takes  Mignon  along  with  him  —  and 
though  treated  with  some  indignity,  and  very  ill  lodged 
and  attended,  condescends  to  compose  a  complimentary 
piece  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  stranger,  and  to  sui>er- 
intcnd,  as  well  as  to  take  a  part  in,  all  the  private  thea- 
tricals. Ily  degiTes,  however,  he  steals  into  the  favour 
of  tlic  more  distinguished  guests  —  is  employed  to  read 
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to  the  Countess,  and  at  last  is  completely  fascinated  with 
her  elegance  and  beauty  —  while,  as  it  turns  out,  he  has 
unconsciously  made  some  impression  on  her  innocent 
heart.  He  is  not  a  little  assisted  in  his  designs,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  by  a  certain  mtriguing 
Baroness,  who  dresses  him  out,  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
Count's  clothes,  when  that  worthy  person  was  from 
home,  intended  to  send  the  Countess  in  upon  him,  by 
telling  her  that  her  lord  was  suddenly  returned.  But 
this  scheme  is  broken  up  by  the  unexpected  verification 
of  her  fable ;  for  the  Count  actually  returns  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  and,  on  stepping  into  his  dressing-room,  is  so 
much  terrified  at  seeing  himself  sitting  quietly  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  that  he  runs  out  in  a  great  fright, 
and  soon  after  becomes  a  visionary,  and  joins  the  insane 
flock  of  Swedenborg.  A  critical  scene,  however,  is  at 
last  brought  on  accidentally — and  though  the  transac- 
tion recorded  is  by  no  means  quite  correct,  Ave  cannot 
help  inserting  the  account  of  it,  as  a  verj^  favourable 
specimen  of  the  author's  most  animated  and  most  natural 
style.  Wilhelm  had  been  engaged  in  reading,  as  usual, 
to  the  Countess  and  her  female  party,  when  they  are 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  visitors.  The  Baroness 
goes  out  to  receive  them  ; 

"And  the  Countess,  while  about  to  shut  her  writing-desk,  w^hich 
was  standing  open,  took  up  her  casket,  and  put  some  other  rings  upon 
lier  finger.  *  We  are  soon  to  part,'  said  she,  keeping  her  eyes  upon 
the  casket :  *  accept  a  memorial  of  a  true  friend,  who  wishes  nothing 
more  earnestly,  than  that  you  may  always  prosper.'  She  then  took 
out  a  ring,  which,  underneath  a  crystal,  bore  a  little  plate  of  woven 
hair,  beautifully  set  with  diamonds.  She  held  it  out  to  "Wilhelm,  who, 
on  taking  it,  knew  neither  what  to  say  nor  do,  but  stood  as  if  rooted 
to  the  ground.  The  Countess  shut  her  desk,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
sofiu  *And  I  must  go  empty?'  said  Philina,  kneeling  down  at  the 
Countess's  right  hand.  *  Do  but  look  at  the  man !  he  carries  such  a 
store  of  words  in  his  mouth,  when  no  one  wants  to  hear  them ;  and 
now  he  cannot  stammer  out  the  poorest  syllable  of  thanks.  Quick, 
sir !  Express  your  services,  by  way  of  pantomime  at  least ;  and  if  to- 
day you  can  invent  nothing ;  then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be  my  imita- 
tor!' Philina  seized  the  right  hand  of  the  Countess,  and  kissed  it 
warmly.  Wilhelm  sank  upon  his  knee,  laid  hold  of  the  let\,  and 
j)ressed  it  to  his  lips.  The  Countess  seemed  embarrassed,  yet  without 
displeasure.  *AhI'  cried  Philina;  'so.  much  splendour  of  attire  I 
may  have  seen  before ;  but  never  one  so  fit  to  wear  it.     "WTiat  brace- 
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lets,  but  alao  what  a  hand!  What  a  neck-dress,  but  also  what  a 
bosom  I'  'Peace,  little  cozener!'  said  the  Countess.  'Is  tliis  his 
Lordship  then?'  said  Philina,  pointing  to  a  ricli  medallion,  which  the 
Countess  wore  oa  her  left  side,  by  a  particulnr  chain.  '  He  is  painted 
in  Ilia  bridal  dress,'  replied  the  Countess.  '  Was  he  then  so  young?' 
inquired  Philina;  'I  know  it  is  but  a  year  or  two  since  you  were 
married.'  *  His  youth  must  be  placed  to  the  artist's  account,'  replied 
the  lady.  'He  is  a  handsome  man,'  observed  Philina.  'But  was 
there  never,'  she  continued,  placing  her  hand  upon  the  Countess's 
heart,  '  never  any  other  image  tliat  found  its  way  in  secret  hither  ?' 
'  Thou  art  very  bold,  Philina,'  cried  she ;  '  I  have  spoiled  thee.  Let 
loe  never  hear  such  another  speech.'  '  If  you  are  angry,  then  am  I 
unhappy,'  said  Philina,  springing  up,  and  hastening  from  the  room. 

"  Wilhehn  still  held  that  lovely  hand  in  both  of  his.  Hiseyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  bracelet -clasp ;  lie  noticed,  with  extreme  surprise,  that 
his  initials  were  traced  on  it,  in  lines  of  brilliants.  '  Have  I  then,' 
he  modestly  inquired,  'your  own  hair  in  this  precious  ring?'  'Yes,' 
replied  she  in  a  faint  voice ;  then  suddenly  collecting  herself,  she  said, 
and  pressed  his  hand:  'Arise,  and  fare  you  well!'  'Here  is  my 
name,'  cried  he,  *  by  the  most  curious  chance!'  He  pointed  to  the 
bracelet -clasp.  'How?'  cried  the  Countess:  'it  is  the  cipher  of  a 
female  friend!'  'They  are  the  initials  of  my  name.  Forget  me  not. 
Your  image  ia  engraven  on  my  heart,  and  will  never  be  effaced. 
Farewell !  I  must  be  gone.'  He  kissed  her  hand,  and  meant  to  rise ; 
but  a«  in  dreams,  some  strange  thing  fades  and  changes  into  some- 
thing  stranger,  and  the  succeeding  wonder  takes  us  by  surprise  ;  so, 
without  knowing  bow  it  happened,  he  found  the  Countess  in  his  arms ! 
Her  lips  were  resting  upon  hi»,  and  their  warm  mutual  kisses  were 
yielding  them  that  blessedness  which  mortals  sip  from  the  toiimost 
^pa^kling  foam  on  the  freshly  poured  cup  of  love ! 

"Her  head  lay  upon  his  shoulder;  the  disordered  ringlets  and 
rufilL's  were  forgotten.  She  Iiad  thrown  her  arm  around  him  ;  he 
clasped  her  with  vivacity ;  and  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  his 
breast.  0  that  such  a  moment  could  but  last  lor  ever !  And  wo  to 
envious  fate  that  shortened  even  this  brief  moment  to  our  frienils ! 
How  tcrritied  was  Wilhehn,  how  astounded  did  he  start  from  this 
happy  dream,  when  the  Countess,  with  a  shriek,  on  a  sudden  tore 
herself  away,  and  hastily  pre8se<l  her  hand  against  her  heart.  He 
Ktoo'l  eoiilbunded  before  her  ;  she  held  the  other  hand  upon  licr  ryes, 
iind,  arter  a  moment's  {lanse,  exclaimed;  'Away!  leave  me!  delay 
not !'  He  continued  standing.  'I^cavc  me  I'  she  cried  ;  and  taking 
oil'  her  hand  from  her  eyes,  she  looked  at  him  with  an  indescribable 
e.xpn'ssiiMi  of  countenance ;  and  added,  in  the  most  tender  and  nfiVet- 
ing  voice ;  '  Fly,  if  yim  love  me.'  Willielm  was  out  of  the  chainbi-r, 
and  again  in  his  room,  before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Unhappy 
rrt'atiiii's  '.     What  singular  warning  of  chance  or  of  destiny  tore  them 

TIi(;m'  fjucstioimblt;  doings  are  followed  up  by  long 
.ipfculalionson  the  art  of  playing,  and  the  proper  studies 
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and  exercises  of  actors.  But  in  the  end  of  these,  which 
are  mystical  and  prosing  enough,  we  come  suddenly 
upon  what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  most 
able,  eloquent,  and  profound  exposition  of  the  character 
of  Hamlet,  as  conceived  by  our  great  dramatist,  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  world.  In  justice  to  the  author, 
we  shall  give  a  part  of  this  admirable  critique.  He  first 
delineates  him  as  he  was  before  the  calamities  of  his 
family. 

<'  ^  Soft,  aiid  from  a  noble  stem,  this  rojal  flower  had  sprung  up 
under  the  immediate  influences  of  majesty :  the  idea  of  moral  rectitude 
with  that  of  princely  elevation,  the  feeling  of  the  good  and  dignifled 
with  the  consciousness  of  high  birth,  had  in  him  b^n  unfolded  simul' 
taneously.  He  was  a  prince,  by  birth  a  prince ;  and  he  wished  to 
reign,  only  that  good  men  might  be  good  without  obstruction.  Pleas- 
ing in  form,  polished  by  nature,  courteous  from  the  heart,  he  was 
meant  to  be  the  pattern  of  youth  and  the  joy  of  the  world. 

'* '  Without  any  prominent  passion,  his  love  for  Ophelia  was  a  still 
presentiment  of  sweet  wants.  His  zeal  in  knightly  accomplishments 
was  not  entirely  his  own ;  it  needed  to  be  quickened  and  inflamed  by 
praise  bestowed  on  others  for  excelling  in  them.  He  was  calm  in  his 
temper,  artless  in  his  conduct,  neither  pleased  with  idleness,  nor  too 
violently  eager  for  employment.  The  routine  of  a  university  he 
seemed  to  continue  when  at  court.  He  possessed  more  mirth  of 
humour  than  of  heart ;  he  was  a  good  companion,  pliant,  courteous, 
discreet,  and  able  to  forget  and  forgive  an  injury ;  yet  never  able  to 
unite  himself  with  those  who  overstept  the  limits  of  the  right,  the 
good,  and  the  becoming.' " 

He  then  considers  the  effects  of  the  misfortunes  of 
his  house  on  such  a  disposition.  The  first  is  the  death 
of  his  father,  by  which  his  fair  hopes  of  succession  arc 
disappointed. 

"  *  He  is  now  poor  in  goods  and  favour,  and  a  stranger  in  the  scene 
which  from  youth  he  had  looked  upon  as  his  inheritance.  His  temper 
here  assumes  its  first  mournful  tinge.  He  feels  that  now  he  is  not 
more,  that  he  is  less,  than  a  private  nobleman  ;  he  offers  himself  as  the 
servant  of  every  one ;  he  is  not  courteous  and  condescending,  he  is 
needy  and  degraded. 

"  *  The  second  stroke  that  came  upon  him  wounded  deeper,  bowed 
still  more.  It  was  the  marriage  of  his  mother.  The  faithful  tender 
son  had  yet  a  mother,  when  his  father  passed  away.  He  hoped,  in 
the  company  of  his  surviving  and  noble-minded  parent,  to  reverence 
the  heroic  form  of  the  departed ;  but  his  mother  too  he  loses !  and  it 
is  something  worse  than  death  that  robs  him  of  her.  The  trustful 
image,  which  a  good  child  loves  to  form  of  his  parents,  is  gone« 
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TVith  the  dead  there  b  no  help  —  on  the  living  no  hold  !  SJic  also  is 
A  woman,  and  her  name  ib  Frailty,  like  that  of  alt  her  sex. 

"  '  Figure  to  yourselves  this  youlli,'  cried  he,  '  tliis  son  of  princes ; 
conceive  him  vividly,  bring  liia  state  before  your  eyes,  and  then  observe 
him  when  he  learns  that  his  father's  spirit  walks  !  Stand  by  him  in 
the  terrors  of  the  night,  when  the  venerable  ghost  itself  appears  before 
him.  A  horrid  shudder  passes  over  him ;  he  speaks  to  the  myate* 
rions  form ;  he  sees  it  beckon  him,  he  fuUoivs  it,  and  hears.  The 
fearful  accusation  of  his  uncle  rings  in  his  ears  ;  the  summons  to 
revenge,  and  the  piercing  oft-repeated  prayer,  Remember  me  I 

"  '  And  lri)en  the  ghost  has  vanished,  who  is  it  that  stands  before 
us?  A  yoirtk  hero  panting  for  vengeance  ?  A  prince  by  birth, 
rejoicing  to  OA.  called  to  puniah  the  usurper  of  his  crown  ?  No ! 
Trouble  and  astonishment  take  hold  of  the  solitary  young  man  :  he 
grows  bitter  againM  smiling  villains,  swears  that  he  wlU  not  forget  the 
spirit,  and  concludes  with  the  expressive  ejaculation  ; 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  0 !  cunted  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! 

'"In  the^e  words,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  the  key  to  Hamlet's 
whole  proce<lure.  To  me  it  is  clear  that  Shakspearc  meant,  in  the 
present  case,  to  rejiresent  the  effects  of  a  great  action  laid  U[)on  u  soul 
«n/f/  for  the  ikerformance  of  it.  In  this  view  the  whole  piece  seems 
to  me  to  be  composed.  An  oak-tree  is  planted  in  a  costly  jar,  which 
should  have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers  in  its  boi<om ;  the  roots  ex- 
pand, the  jar  is  shivered !  A  lovely,  pure,  nuhle,  and  most  moral 
nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve  which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  be- 
neath a  burden  which  it  cannot  bear,  and  muHt  not  cast  away.  All 
duties  ore  holy  for  him  ;  the  present  is  too  hard.  Iinpoa-tibilities  have 
been  required  uf  him ;  not  in  themselves  impossibilities,  but  such  for 
him.  Me  winds,  and  turns,  and  tornients  himself;  he  advances  and 
riH-oils;  is  ever  put  in  mind,  ever  puts  himself  in  mind  ;  at  last  does 
all  but  lose  Ms  purpose  from  his  thoughts;  yet  still  without  recover- 
ing his  peace  of  mind,'" 

Thei^  is  nothing  so  good  as  this  in  any  of  our  own 
commentators  —  nothing  at  once  so  poetical,  so  feeling, 
and  so  just.  It  is  inconeeivable  that  it  should  have 
been  written  by  the  chronicler  of  pup|x!t-shows  and 
gluttonous  vulgarities. 

The  players,  mth  our  hero  at  their  head,  now  travel 
aero;*s  the  country,  rehearsing,  lecturing,  squabbling,  and 
kissin<r  as  usual.  There  is  war  however  on  their  truck  ; 
and  when  seated  pleasantly  at  dinner  in  a  wood  on  their 
jounicy,  they  are  attacked  by  some  armed  marauders, 
robbed  ol  their  goods,  and  poor  Wilhelni  left  wounded 
and  senseless  on  the  field.    "What  follows,  though  not 
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very  original  in  conception,  is  described  with  effect  and 
vivacity. 

''On  again  opening  hid  eyes,  be  found  himself  in  the  strangest 
posture.  The  first  thing  that  pierced  the  dimness  which  yet  swam 
before  his  vision,  was  Pliilina's  face  bent  down  over  his.  He  felt 
himself  weak ;  and  making  a  movement  to  rise,  he  discovered  that 
he  was  in  Philina*8  lap ;  into  which  indeed,  he  again  sank  down.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  sward.  She  had  softly  pressed  towards  her  the 
head  of  the  fallen  young  man  ;  and  made  for  him  an  easy  couch,  as 
far  as  this  was  in  her  power.  Mignon  was  kneeling  with  dishevelled 
and  bloody  hair  at  his  feet,  which  she  embraced  with  many  tears. 
Philina  let  him  know  that  this  true-hearted  creature,  seeing  her 
friend  wounded,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  instant,  being  able  to  think  of 
nothing  which  would  staunch  the  blood,  had  taken  her  own  hair  that 
was  flowing  round  her  head,  and  tried  to  stop  the  wounds  with  it ;  but 
had  soon  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  vain  attempt ;  that  afterwards 
they  had  bound  with  moss  and  dry  mushrooms,  Philina  herself  giving 
up  her  neck-kerchief  for  that  purpose. 

"After  a  few  moments,  a  young  lady  issued  from  the  thickets, 
riding  on  a  gray  courser,  and  accompanied  by  an  elderly  gentleman 
and  some  cavaliers.  Grooms,  servants,  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  closed 
up  the  rear.  Philina  stared  at  this  phenomenon,  and  was  about  to 
call,  and  entreat  the  Amazon  for  help ;  wlien  the  latter,  turning  her 
astonished  eyes  on  the  group,  instantly  checked  her  horse,  rode  up  to 
them,  and  halted.  She  inquired  eagerly  about  the  wounded  man, 
whose  posture  in  the  lap  of  this  light-minded  Samaritan  seemed  to 
strike  her  as  peculiarly  strange.  'Is  it  your  husband?'  she  inquired 
of  Philina.  '  Only  a  friend,'  replied  the  other,  with  a  tone  that  Wil- 
helm  liked  extremely  ill.  He  had  lixed  his  eyes  upon  the  soft,  elevated, 
calm,  sympathizing  features  of  the  stranger :  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  aught  nobler  or  more  lovely.  Her  shape  he  could  not  see  :  it  was 
hid  by  a  man's  great  coat,  which  she  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from 
some  of  her  attendants,  to  screen  her  from  the  chill  evening  air." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  38 — 43. 

A  surgeon  in  this  compassionate  party  examines  his 
wounds,  and  the  lovely  young  woman,  after  some  time 

— "turned  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  said,  'Dear  uncle,  may  I  be 
generous  at  your  expense  ? '  She  took  off  the  great  coat,  with  the 
visible  intention  to  give  it  to  the  stript  and  wounded  youth. 

"  Wilhelm,  whom  the  healing  look  of  her  eyes  had  hitherto  held 
fixed,  was  now,  as  the  surtout  fell  away,  astonished  at  her  lovely 
figure.  She  came  near,  and  softly  laid  tlie  coat  above  liini.  At  this 
moment,  as  he  tried  to  open  his  mouth  and  stammer  out  some  words 
of  gratitude,  the  lively  impression  of  her  presence  worked  so  strongly 
on  his  senses,  already  caught  and  bewihlered,  that  all  at  once  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  her  head  were  encircled  with  rays ;  and  a  glancing 
light  seemed  by  degrees  to  spread  itself  over  all  her  form  I  At  this 
moment  the  surgeon,  endeavouring  to  extract  the  ball  from  his  wound, 
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gave  him  a  sharper  tninge  :  the  angel  faded  awtiy  from  the  eyes  of 
the  fainting  patknt:  he  lost  all  conscioiisueaa  ;  and,  on  returning  to 
kimiHilf,  the  horsemen  and  coaclies,  tlie  fair  one  with  her  attendants, 
had  vanished  like  a  dream. 

"  He,  meanwhile,  wrapt  up  in  his  warm  siirtout,  was  lying  peace* 
fully  upon  the  litter.  An  electric  warmth  seemed  tu  tlow  from  the 
fine  wool  into  his  body :  in  short,  he  felt  himself  in  the  most  delight- 
ful frame  of  mind.  Tlie  lovely  being,  whom  this  garment  lately 
covered,  had  affected  him  to  the  very  heart.  He  still  saw  the  coat 
falling  down  from  her  shoulders ;  saw  that  noble  form,  begirt  with 
radiance,  stand  beside  him  ;  and  his  soul  hied  over  rocks  and  forests 
on  the  footsteps  of  his  departed  bencfaclrcss," — vol.  ii.  p.  -15 — 17. 

The  party  afterwards  st-ttles  in  a  large  town,  under 
the  charge  of  a  regular  manager.  There  are  endless 
squabbles  and  intrigues,  and  intenninable  dissertations 
on  acting.  Our  hero  performs  Hamlet  with  great 
applause,  and  gets  tipsy  with  the  whole  company  at  u 
riotous  8upper  after  it — the  reheai"8als,  the  acting,  and 
the  said  supi>er  being  all  described  with  groat  spirit  and 
animation.     M'e  may  extract  the  end  of  the  latter. 

"  Amid  the  pleasures  of  the  entertainment,  it  hixl  not  been  noticed 
that  the  children  and  the  Kurjier  were  away.  Ere  long  they  made 
(heir  entrance,  and  were  blithely  welcomed  hy  the  compony.  They 
cume  in  tf^ether,  very  strangely  decked:  Felix  was  heating  a  tri- 
angle, Mignon  a  tambourine ;  the  old  man  had  his  large  har]>  hung 
rounil  his  neck,  and  was  playing  on  it  whilst  hir  carried  it  before 
him.  They  marched  round  and  round  tlie  table,  and  sang  a  mul- 
titude of  siingB.  Eatabln  were  haniled  to  tliem  ;  and  the  guests  lic- 
lieved  they  could  not  do  u  greater  kindness  to  tlie  children,  than  hy 
giving  them  as  much  tteeet  icine  as  they  chose  to  drink.  For  the 
company  themselves  had  not  by  any  mcuns  neglected  a  stock  of  tu- 
vouri/  fla$ki>,  prcsentc<l  hy  the  two  amateurs,  which  hail  arriveii  this 
evening  in  lutskets.  The  children  tripped  about  and  sang  ;  Mignon 
in  particular  was  frolicsome  iH'yond  wluit  any  one  had  ever  8<>en  her. 
She  beat  the  tambourine  with  the  greatest  liveliness  and  grace  :  now, 
with  her  finger  pr(-s8e<l  against  the  ])archment,  she  hummed  across  it 
<|niekly  to  and  fro;  now  raltletl  on  it  with  her  knuckles,  now  with 
the  back  of  her  hand  ;  nay  sometimes,  with  alternating  rliyllmi,  !ihe 
struck  it  first  against  her  knee  and  then  against  her  head  ;  and  anon 
tvrirling  it  in  her  hand,  she  made  the  shells  jingle  by  theuiselves :  and 
tlins,  from  the  simplest  instrument,  elicite<l  a  great  variety  of  tones. 
Till-  ci>nt|>any,  much  as  they  had  laughed  at  her  nt  first,  were  in  line 
ubligeil  to  curb  her.  13ut  jtcrsuasion  was  of  small  kvail :  lor  she  now 
sprang  np,  and  raved,  and  shook  her  tamlmurine,  and  cai>ered  roimd 
the  table.  With  her  hair  flying  out  l>chind  her,  with  her  head  thrown 
Ixick,  and  her  limbs  as  it  were  cast  info  tli<-  air,  she  si-emed  like  one 
of  those  antique  Ma-nadcs,  whose  wild  and  all  but  imitossible  posi- 
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tions  still  strike  us  with  astonishment  when  seen  on  classic  monu- 
ments, <&c. 

"  It  was  late  ;  and  Aurelia,  perhaps  the  only  one  retaining  self- 
possession  in  the  party,  now  stood  up,  and  signified  that  it  was  time 
to  go.  By  way  of  termination,  Serlo  gave  a  firework,  or  what  re- 
sembled one ;  for  he  could  imitate  the  sound  of  crackers,  rockets,  and 
fire-wheels  with  his  mouth,  in  a  style  of  nearly  inconceivable  correct- 
ness. You  had  only  to  shut  your  eyes,  and  the  deception  was  com- 
plete. On  reaching  the  open  air,  almost  all  of  them  observed  that  they 
had  drank  too  liberally.     They  glided  asunder  without  taking  leave. 

^'  The  instant  Wilhelm  gained  his  room,  he  stripped,  and,  extin- 
guishing his  candle,  hastened  into  bed.  Sleep  was  overpowering  him 
without  delay,  when  a  noise,  that  seemed  to  issue  from  behind  the 
stove,  aroused  him.  In  the  eye  of  his  heated  fancy,  the  image  of  the 
harnessed  king  was  hovering  near  him :  he  sat  up  that  he  might  ad- 
dress the  spectre ;  but  he  felt  himself  encircled  with  soft  arms,  and 
his  mouth  was  shut  with  kisses,  which  he  had  not  force  to  push 
away!"— vol.  ii.  p.  205—209. 

In  this  division  of  the  story  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
an  Aurelia  —  a  sister  of  the  manager's — an  actress  of 
course  —  but  a  woman  of  talent  and  sentiment  —  who 
had  been  perfidiously  left  by  her  lover  —  and  confided 
all  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  to  oTir  hero.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  eloquence  in  some  of  these  dialogues  —  and 
a  nearer  approach  to  nature,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  work.     This  is  a  sample  of  them. 

"* One  more  forsaken  woman  in  the  world!'  you  will  say.  You 
are  a  man.  You  are  thinking  :  *  What  a  noise  she  makes,  the  fool, 
about  a  necessary  evil,  which  certainly  as  death  awaits  women  when 
such  is  the  fidelity  of  men ! '  Oh,  my  friend !  if  my  fate  were  com- 
mon, I  would  gladly  undergo  a  common  evil.  But  it  is  so  singular  : 
why  cannot  I  present  it  to  you  in  a  mirror,  why  not  command  some 
one  to  tell  it  you  ?  Oh,  had  I,  had  I  been  seduced,  surprised,  and 
afterwards  forsaken  I  there  would  then  be  comfort  in  despair :  but  I 
am  far  more  miserable ;  I  have  been  my  own  deceiver ;  I  have  wit- 
tingly betrayed  myself ;  and  this,  this  is  what  shall  never  be  forgiven 
me.* 

"  *  I  hate  the  French  language,'  she  added,  *  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul.  During  the  period  of  our  kindliest  connection,  he  wrote  in 
German,  and  what  genuine,  powerful,  cordial  German  !  It  was  not 
till  he  wanted  to  get  quit  of  me,  that  he  began  seriously  to  write  in 
French.  I  marked,  I  felt  what  he  meant.  What  he  would  have 
blushed  to  utter  in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  this  means  write 
with  a  quiet  conscience.  It  is  the  language  of  reservations,  equi- 
vocations, and  lies :  it  is  a  perfidious  language  I  Heaven  be  praised  I 
I  cannot  find  another  word  to  express  this  perjide  of  theirs  in  all  its 
compass.  Our  poor  treulos,  the  faithless  of  the  English,  arc  innocent 
as  babes  beside  it.     Perjide  means  faithless  with  enjoyment,  with 
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inaolence  ond  malice.  How  enviable  is  the  culture  of  n  nation  that 
can  figure  out  so  many  shades  of  nieauing  by  n  single  word  I  French 
is  exactly  the  language  of  the  world  ;  worthy  to  become  the  universal 
Inngungi:,  that  all  may  have  it  in  thctr  power  to  cheat,  and  cozen,  aud 
betray  each  other !  His  French  letters  were  always  smooth  and  pleasant 
while  you  read  thom.  If  you  choso  to  believe  it,  they  sounded  warmly, 
even  |>wisionatcly :    but  if  you  examined  narrowly,   they  were  but 

Ehniscs,  Bcrursed  phrases  I  He  has  spoiled  my  feeling  to  the  whole 
inguage,  to  French  literature,  even  to  the  beautiful  delicious  expres- 
sions iS  noble  souls  which  may  be  found  in  it.  I  shudder  when  a 
French  word  is  spoken  in  my  hearing.'  " 

What  follows  is  still  more  in  the  raving  style — and 
Tve  suppose  is  much  more  atlmired  in  Germany. 

"  She  sunk  in  thought;  then,  after  a  brief  pause,  she  exclftuned 
with  riolence  :  '  You  are  accustomed  to  have  all  things  Sy  into  your 
amis.  No,  you  cannot  feel ;  no  man  is  in  a  case  to  feel  the  worth 
of  m  woman  that  can  reverence  herself.  By  all  thu  holy  angels,  by 
ail  die  Images  of  blessedness  which  u  pure  tmd  kindly  heiirt  creates, 
there  is  not  any  ihing  more  heavenly  than  the  soul  of  a  woman  that 
ffives  herself  to  the  man  she  loves  !  We  are  cold,  proud,  high, 
clear-sighted,  wise,  while  we  de^rvc  tlie  name  of  women  ;  and  all 
Umm  qaalilies  we  lay  down  at  your  feet,  tlie  instant  that  we  love, 
that  wti  hope  to  excite  a  return  of  love.  Oh !  how  have  I  east  away 
mj  entire  existence  wittingly  and  willingly  !  But  now  will  I  despair, 
purposely  despair.  There  is  no  drop  of  blood  within  me  but  shall 
■iiflor,  no  fibro  that  I  will  not  punish.  Smile,  I  pniy  you  i  laugh  at 
this  theatrical  display  of  p.iesion.' 

"  Wilhelm  was  far  enough  from  any  tendency  to  laugh.  This  hor- 
rible, half-natural,  half* factitious  condition  of  his  friend  afflicted  him 
but  too  deeply.  She  looked  him  intently  in  the  face,  and  asked : 
'  Can  you  say  that  you  never  yul  betrayed  a  woman,  that  you  never 
triiid  with  tlioughtless  gallantry,  with  false  asseverations  with  eajoling 
oalhs,  tu  whcrillc  favour  from  her  ?'  'I  can,'  said  Wilhelm,  '  and 
indeed  without  much  vanity ;  my  life  has  been  so  simple  and  scques- 
toreU,  I  have  had  but  few  enticements  to  attempt  such  things.  And 
what  A  warning,  my  beautiful,  my  noble  friend,  is  this  melancholy 
Mate  in  which  I  boo  you  !  Accept  of  me  a  vow,  which  u  sutti^  to 
my  heart,  ftc;  no  woman  shall  receive  on  acknuwiedgment  of  lovu 
from  my  lips,  to  whom  I  cannot  eonsecralo  my  life  1'  Sl)c  looked  at 
him  with  a  wild  tndiOercnce ;  and  drew  back  some  steps  as  he  oITcrcd 
her  his  liand.  '  Tis  of  no  moment ! '  cried  she  :  '  so  many  women'a 
tears  more  or  fewer!  the  ocean  will  not  swell  by  reason  uf  them! 
And  yet,'  continued  she, '  among  thousands  one  woman  saved  !  that 
still  is  Mmething :  among  thousands  one  honest  man  discovered  ;  this 
is  not  to  be  refused.  Do  you  know  then  what  you  jiromise ?  '  'I 
know  il,'  answered  Wilhelm  with  a  smile,  and  liotdiug  out  hU  hand. 
'  I  accept  it  then.'  said  she,  and  made  a  movement  with  licr  right 
hand,  an  if  mraninx  to  take  hold  of  his  :  but  instantly  she  darted  it 
latu  her  pocket,  puTlcil  out  her  da^^cr  quick  as  lightning,  and  scored 
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with  the  edge  and  point  of  it  across  his  hand  !     He  hastily  drew  back 
his  arm,  but  the  blood  was  already  running  down. 

<*  ^  One  must  mark  you  men  rather  sharply,  if  one  means  you  to  take 
heed,'  cried  she  with  a  wild  mirth,  which  soon  passed  into  a  quick 
assiduity.  She  took  her  handkerchief,  and  bound  his  hand  with  it  to 
staunch  the  fast-flowing  blood.  '  Forgive  a  half-crazed  being,'  cried 
she,  '  and  regret  not  these  few  drops  of  blood.  I  am  appeased,  I  am 
again  myself.  On  my  knees  will  1  crave  your  pardon  :  leave  me  the 
comfort  of  healing  you.'  " —  vol.  ii.  p.  128—132. 

Alternating  with  these  agonies,  we  have  many  such 
scenes  as  the  following. 

"  *  'Tis  a  pity,  I  declare,'  said  Serlo  to  Philina, '  that  we  have  no 
ballet ;  else  I  would  make  you  dance  me  a  pcu  de  deux  with  your  first, 
and  another  with  your  second  husband  :  the  harper  might  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  measure ;  and  your  bits  of  feet  and  ancles  would  look  so 
pretty,  tripping  to  and  fro  upon  the  side  stage.'  *  Of  my  ancles  you 
do  not  know  much,'  replied  she  snappishly ;  *  and  as  to  my  bits  of 
feet,'  cried  she,  hastily  reaching  below  the  table,  pulling  off  her  slip^ 
pers,  and  holding  them  out  to  Serlo  ; '  here  are  the  cases  of  them,  and 
I  give  you  leave  to  find  me  nicer  ones.'  '  It  were  a  serious  task,'  said 
he,  looking  at  the  elegant  half-shoes.  '  In  truth,  one  does  not  often 
meet  with  any  thing  so  dainty.'  They  were  of  Parisian  workman- 
ship ;  Philina  had  obtained  them  as  a  present  from  the  countess,  a 
lady  whose  foot  was  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  ^  A  charming  thing  ! ' 
cried  Serlo  ;  '  my  heart  leaps  at  the  sight  of  them.'  *  What  gallant 
throbs ! '  replied  Philina.  *  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  beyond  a 
pair  of  slippers,'  said  he ;  '  of  such  pretty  manufacture,  in  their  proper 

time  and  place *    Philina  took  her  slippers  from  his  hands,  crying, 

*  You  have  squeezed  them  all !  They  are  far  too  wide  for  me ! '  She 
played  with  them,  and  rubbed  the  soles  of  them  together.  *  How  hot 
it  is  ! '  cried  she,  clapping  the  sole  upon  her  cheek,  then  again  rubbing, 
and  holding  it  to  Serlo.  He  was  innocent  enough  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  feel  the  warmth.  *  Clip !  clap  !'  cried  she,  giving  him  a  smart 
rap  over  the  knuckles  with  the  heel,  that  he  screamed  and  drew  back 
his  hand  ;  '  I  will  teach  you  how  to  use  my  slippers  better.'  *  And  I 
will  teach  you  also  how  to  use  old  folk  like  children,'  cried  the  other ; 
then  sprang  up,  seized  her,  and  plundered  many  a  kiss,  every  one  of 
which  she  artfully  contested  with  a  show  of  serious  reluctance.  In 
this  romping,  her  long  hair  got  loose,  and  floated  round  the  group  ; 
the  chair  overset ;  and  Aurelia,  inwardly  indignant  at  such  rioting, 
arose  in  great  vexation."  —  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  167. 

This  said  Aurelia  has  a  little  boy  called  Felix — and 
dying  at  last  of  her  sorrow,  leaves  a  letter  for  her  be- 
trayer, which  she  had  engaged  our  hero  to  deliver  to 
liim  in  person.  But  between  the  giving  and  execution 
of  this  mandate,  the  ingenious  author  has  interpolated 
a  separate  piece,  which  lie  has  entitled  "  the  confessions 
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of  a  fair  Saint " — and  whicli  has  no  other  apparent  con- 
nection with  the  story,  than  that  i)oor  Aurelia's  i)liy- 
sician  had  lent  it  to  her  to  read  in  licr  last  moments. 
Though  eniinently  characteristic  of  tlic  autlior,  it  need 
not  detain  us  long.  The  first  part  is  full  of  vulgarity 
and  obscurity — the  last  absolutely  unintelligible.  This 
fair  saint  lived  in  her  youth  among  a  set  of  i)cople 
whom  she  calls  German  courtiers,  and  says,  with  sin- 
gular delicacy, 

"  I  look  upon  it  as  a  proviclenllal  guidance,  tliat  none  of  tliitHu 
many  handsome,  rieh,  and  well-dresBcd  men  could  take  my  fancy. 
They  were  rakes,  and  did  not  hide  it ;  this  scared  me  back :  their 
speech  wai  frequently  adorned  vith  double  meanings  ;  this  offended 
inc,  and  made  me  aet  with  coldness  towards  them.  Many  times  tlicir 
improprieties  surpassed  belief  1  and  I  did  not  prevent  myst'lf  from 
being  rude.  Besides,  my  ancient  counsellor  had  onco  in  eoiiliderire 
contrived  to  tell  me,  that,  with  the  greater  port  of  these  lewd  ftllown, 
health  as  well  as  virtue  was  in  danger  !  I  now  shudder  at  the  sight 
of  them  J  I  was  afraid,  if  one  of  them  in  any  way  appn)Bchcd  lo»  near 
roe.  t  would  not  toueh  their  cups  or  glasses,  even  the  chairs  they 
had  been  sitting  on !  Thus  morally  and  physically  1  remained  apart 
from  them." 

She  then  falls  in  love  with  a  certain  Narciss,  with 
whom  her  first  acquaintance  was  fonned  at  a  ball,  wliere, 
"after  ha\ing  jigged  it  for  a  while  in  the  crowd,  he 
came  into  the  room  where  I  was,  in  consequence  of  a 
bleeding  at  the  nose^  with  which  he  had  been  overtaken, 
and  began  to  speak  about  a  multitude  of  things  !"  In 
spite  of  this  i)romising  beginning,  however,  the  mutual 
flame  is  not  caught  till  they  meet  again  at  a  dinner, 
where, 

*'  Even  nt  table,  we  had  many  things  to  suffer ;  for  several  of  the 
gentlemen  had  drunk  too  mtieh  :  and  after  rising  from  it,  they  inslHted 
on  a  game  at  forfeiti.  It  went  on  with  great  vivaeity  and  tumult. 
Narciss  had  lost  a  fi)rfeit :  they  ordered  him,  by  way  of  penalty,  to 
whisper  S')mething  pleasant  in  the  car  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany. It  seems,  he  staid  too  long  beside  my  neighbour,  the  lady  of  a 
rajitain.  The  latter  on  a  sudden  struck  him  Huch  a  bnx  trith  hii  fi'tt, 
that  the  powder  flew  about  my  eyes  and  blinded  me!  When  I  had 
rleare<l  niy  eight,  and  in  some  degree  recovered  from  my  ti-rror,  I  saw 
that  iMtth  of  them  had  drawn  their  swords.  Nareii's  was  bleeding ; 
and  the  otl»-r,  mad  with  wine,  and  rage,  and  jealoUHy,  could  scari'ely 
be  held  back  by  all  tl)c  company  :  I  seiEvil  Narciss,  led  him  b^  the  arm 
up  stairs ;  and  as  I  did  not  think  my  friend  even  here  in  safely  fmm 
hill  I'rantif  enemy,  I  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it." 
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After  this  they  are  soon  betrothed ;  but  she  grows 
Methodistical,  and  he  cold, — and  their  engagement  flies 
off; — And  then  she  becomes  pious  in  good  earnest,  and 
is  by  turns  a  Hallean  and  a  Hermhuther^  and  we  do 
not  know  how  many  other  things,  and  raves  through 
seventy  or  eighty  pages,  of  which  we  have  not  courage 
to  attempt  any  analysis. 

We  now  get  rid  in  a  great  degree  of  plays  and  players, 
and  emerge  into  the  region  of  mysticism.  Wilhelm  goes 
to  the  country  to  deliver  Aurelia's  letter  to  Lothario ; 
but  finds  that  worthy  Baron  so  busy  preparing  to  fight 
a  duel,  that  he  cannot  find  an  opportunity  to  discharge 
himself  of  his  mission.  He  remains,  however,  in  the 
castle,  and  soon  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  several 
peremptory  and  omniscient  people,  who  make  what  they 
please  of  him.  In  discourse,  they  happen  to  make  men- 
tion of  a  certain  Count,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lothario's, 
who  had  grown  melancholy,  and  talked  of  joining  the 
Herrnhuthers,  with  his  beautiful  wife.  Wilhelm  im- 
mediately inquires  what  Count  they  are  speaking  of. 

"  *  One  whom  you  know  very  well,*  said  Jamo.  *  You  yourself 
are  the  ghost  that  have  chased  the  unhappy  wiseacre  into  piety  ;  you 
are  the  villain  who  have  brought  his  pretty  wife  to  such  a  state,  that 
she  inclines  accompanying  him.'  'And  she  is  Lothario's  sister?' 
cried  our  friend.  *No  other  !' — *And  Lothario  knows — ?'  *  The 
whole.'  *  O  let  me  fly ! '  cried  Wilhelm  :  *  How  shall  I  appear  before 
him  ?  What  can  he  say  to  me  ?  '  *  That  no  man  should  cast  a  stone  at 
his  brother ;  that  when  one  composes  long  speeches,  with  a  view  to 
shame  his  neighbours,  he  should  speak  them  to  a  looking-glass.'  '  Do 
you  know  that  also?'  *And  many  things  beside,'  said  Jarno  with  a 
smile." 

From  this  moment  our  hero  gives  up  the  idea  of  re- 
proaching the  Baron  with  his  perfidy  to  Aurelia,  and 
oflfers  his  services  to  decoy  away  from  him  another  love- 
sick damsel  who  is  then  in  the  house,  and  whose  hysterics, 
it  is  thought,  might  retard  the  cure  of  the  wound  he  has 
just  received  in  his  duel.  He  takes  her  away,  accord- 
ingly, under  some  false  pretext,  to  a  certain  Theresa, 
another  deserted  love  of  Lothario,  and  who  is  distin- 
guished by  a  singular  passion  for  housekeeping  and  all 
manner  of  economical  employments.  The  conception  of 
this  character,  which  is  dwelt  on  at  great  length,  is  one 
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of  the  most  glaring  absurdities  and  affectations  in  the 
book.  The  author  has  actually  endeavoured,  in  serious 
earnest,  to  exalt  the  common  qualili cations  of  a  domestic 
drudge,  or  notable  housewife,  into  heroic  virtues,  and  to 
elaborate  his  favourite  heroine  out  of  these  base  ma- 
terials. The  whole  scene  is  tinged,  even  beyond  the 
average  standard  of  the  book,  with  the  apparently 
opposite  faults  of  vulgarity  and  extravagance.  This  is 
the  debut. 

*'  She  entered  Wilhelm's  room,  inquiring  if  he  wanted  an;  thing. 
'  Pardon  me,'  raid  she,  '  for  having  lodged  70U  in  a  chamber  which 
ihe  $mtU  of  paint  still  renders  disagreeable:  my  little  dwelling  is 
but  just  made  ready;  you  are  handselling  this  room,  which  is  ap- 
pointed for  my  guests ;  also,  you  will  hare  many  things  to  pardon. 
My  eook  has  run  aiea;/  from  me,  at  this  unseasonable  time ;  and  a 
serving-man  hu  bruised  his  hand.  I  might  be  forced  to  manage  all 
myself;  and  if  it  were  so,  we  must  just  put  up  with  iL  One  is 
plagued  with  nobody  so  much  as  with  one's  servants :  not  one  of 
them  will  serve  you,  scarcely  even  serve  himself.'  She  said  a  good 
deal  more  on  different  matters :  in  general  she  seemed  to  like  to 
speak." 

They  then  take  a  walk  together,  and,  on  their  return, 
"  Wilhelm  testified  his  admiration  at  her  skill  in  husbandry  con- 
cerns. '  Decided  inclination,  early  opportunity,  external  impulse, 
and  continued  occupation  in  a  useful  business,'  said  she,  *  make 
many  things,  which  were  at  first  far  harder,  possible  in  life.'  On 
returning  home,  she  sent  him  to  her  little  garden.  Here  lie  scarce 
eouhl  turn  himself,  so  narrow  were  the  walks,  so  thickly  was  it 
sown  and  planted.  On  looking  over  to  the  court,  he  could  not 
keep  from  smiling :  the  jSrewood  was  lying  there,  as  accurately  rawed, 
i>plit,  and  piled,  as  if  it  had  been  port  of  the  building,  and  had  been 
intended  to  abide  there  constantly.  The  lubt  and  implements,  all 
clean,  were  standing  in  their  places:  the  house  was  painted  wkite 
and  red;  it  was  rtaUy  pJeatant  to  behold  1  Whatever  can  be  done 
by  handicraft,  that  knows  not  beautiful  proportions,  but  that  labours 
for  convenience,  cheerfulness,  and  durability,  appeared  united  on 
the  spot." 

She  then  put*  on  men's  clothes !  which,  indeed,  she 
generally  wore  as  most  handy ;  and  they  have  another 
walk,  in  the  course  of  which  she  tells  him  her  story. 
She  was  nobly  bom.     But 

"  '  From  my  earliest  youth,  ike  kitchen,  the  store-room,  the  granaries, 
the  field,  were  my  selected  element  I  Cleanliness  and  order  in  the 
house  seemed,  even  while  I  was  playing  in  it,  to  be  my  peculiar 
instinct,  my  peculiar  object.     This   tendency  gave   pleasure  to  my 
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father ;  and  he  by  degrees  afforded  it  the  most  suitable  employment. 
'When  we  were  by  ourselves,  when  walking  through  the  fields,  when  I 
was  helping  to  examine  his  accounts,  I  could  perceive  what  happiness 
he  was  enjoying/  " 

Her  mother  took  great  delight  in  a  private  theatre — 
"  But  I/'  she  observed,  "  verj^  seldom  stayed  among  the 
audience  ;  however,  /  always  snuffed  their  candles^  and 
prepared  the  supper^ — and  put  the  wardrobe  in  order." 
After  her  father's  death  her  mother  wastes  the  property, 
and  she  goes  as  a  kind  of  steward  or  managerf  into  tte 
family  of  a  neighbouring  lady,  whom  "  she  faithfully  as- 
sisted in  struggling  with  her  steward  and  domestics." 

"  *  I  am  neither  of  a  niggardly  nor  grudging  temper ;  but  we  women 
are  accustomed  to  insist,  more  earnestly  than  men,  that  nothing  shall 
be  wasted.  Embezzlement  of  all  sorts  is  intolerable  to  us.  Here  I 
was  in  my  element  once  more.*  " 

This  is  enough,  we  suppose,  for  the  character  of 
Theresa.  But  the  accomplished  Lothario  falls  in  love 
with  this  angel,  and  here  are  the  grounds  on  which  he 
justifies  his  preference. 

"  *  What  is  the  highest  happiness  of  mortals,  if  not  to  execute 
what  we  consider  right  and  good  ;  to  be  really  masters  of  the  means 
conduciTe  to  our  aims  ?  And  where  should  or  can  our  first  and 
nearest  aims  be  but  within  the  hotsse  !  All  those  indispensable,  and 
still  to  be  renewed  supplieSy  where  do  we  expect,  do  we  require  to  find 
them,  if  it  is  not  in  the  place  where  we  arise  and  where  we  go  to  sleep, 
where  kitchen  and  cellar,  and  every  species  of  accommodation  for  our- 
selves and  ours  is  to  be  always  ready  ?  What  unvarying  activity  is 
needed  to  conduct  this  constantly  recurring  series  in  unbroken  living 
order !  It  is  when  a  woman  has  attained  this  inward  mastery,  that  she 
truly  makes  the  husband  whom  she  loves  a  master :  her  attention 
will  acquire  all  sorts  of  knowledge  for  her ;  her  activity  will  turn 
them  all  to  profit.  Thus  is  she  dependent  upon  no  one  ;  and  she  pro- 
cures her  husband  genuine  independence,  that  which  is  interior  and 
domestic  :  whatever  he  possesses  he  beholds  secured  ;  what  he  earns, 
well  employed,' "  &c. 

They  are  engaged  accordingly  to  be  married ;  but  the 
match  is  broken  off  by  an  unlucky  discovery,  that  this 
gay  Lothario  had  formerly  had  a  love  affair  with  Theresa's 
mother,  when  she  was  travelling  abroad  under  a  feigned 
name!  We  are  rather  surprised,  we  confess,  at  the 
notable  fair  one's  delicacy,  in  considering  this  as  a  bar 
to  their  union — for  her  notions  on  the  subject  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  must  be  owned  to  be  sufficiently  liberal. 
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having  intimated,  in  reference  to  Iier  lover's  subsequent 
intrigues  with  Aurelia  and  others,  that 

"Even  if  he  had  been  her  husband,  she  would  liavc  had  sufficient 
spirit  to  endure  n  matter  of  this  kind,  if  iV  had  not  troubled  Aer  do- 
mettic  order :  at  least  she  often  used  to  say,  tliat  a  wife,  who  properly 
conducted  her  economy,  should  take  no  umbrage  at  nick  little  fancies 
of  her  hvtband,  but  be  always  certain  that  he  would  return." 

Our  hero  returns  to  the  castle  quite  enchanted  with 
this  paragon  of  women — and  his  rising  flame  is  fed  by 
the  conversation  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  her. 
After  amusing  themselves  with  each  telling  confiden- 
tially their  pretty  love  adventures,  the  accomplished 
Lothario  holds  form  in  this  edifying  and  decided  manner. 

"'It  ie  true,' observed  Lothario,  'there  can  scarcely  any  feeling 
in  the  world  be  more  agreeable,  than  when  the  heart,  after  a  pause  of 
indifference,  again  opens  to  love  for  some  nete  object.  Yet  I  would 
for  ever  have  renounced  that  happiness,  had  fate  been  pleased  tu  unite 
me  with  Theresa.  What  a  heaven  had  I  figured  for  myself  beside 
Theresa !  Not  the  heaven  of  an  enthusiastic  bliss  ;  but  of  a  sure  life 
on  earth  :  order  in  prosperity,  cournf^  in  adversity,  care  for  the 
smallest,  and  a  spirit  capable  of  compre) lending  and  managing  the 
greatest.  You  may  well  forgive  me,'  added  he,  and  turned  to  Wil- 
helm  with  a  smile,  'that  1  forsook  Aurelia  for  Theresa:  with  the 
one  I  could  expect  a  calm  and  cheerful  life,  with  the  other  not  a, 
happy  hour.'  'I  will  confess,'  said  Wtlhclm,  'that  in  coming  hither, 
I  hud  no  small  anger  in  my  heart  against  you ;  tliat  I  pro|>osed  to 
censure  with  severity  your  conduct  to  Aurelia.'  '  It  was  really  cen- 
surable,' said  Lothario:  'I  should  not  have  exchanged  niy  friendshi[i 
for  her  with  the  sentiment  of  love ;  I  should  not,  in  place  of  the  re- 
spect which  she  deserved,  have  intruded  an  attachment  she  was  neither 
calculated  to  excite  nor  maintain.  Alas!  the  wot  not  lovely  when  the 
loved .'  the  greatest  misery  which  can  befall  a  woman.' " 

And  in  this  cavalier  manner  is  the  subject  dismissed. 
He  denies,  however,  that  Felix  is  his  child,  or  Aurelia'a 
either;  and  avers  that  he  was  brought  to  her  by  the 
old  woman  Barbara,  by  whom  the  boy  was  penerally 
attended.  On  this  hint  Wilhelm  flies  back  to  the  town, 
finds  out  Barbara,  in  whom  he  at  length  recognises  the 
attendant  of  his  first  love,  Mariana,  and  leanis  from  her 
that  the  boy  Felix  is  the  offspring  of  their  early  con- 
nexion, and  that  the  unhappy  mother  died  in  conse- 
quence of  his  desertion,  not  only  heart-broken  but 
innocent !  He  is  long  incredulous,  and  ap|»oints  the 
ancient  crone  to  come  to  him  again  ut  night,  and  abide 
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all  his  interrogations. — The  scene  which  follows,  we 
think,  is  very  powerfully  executed,  and  is  the  only  part 
almost  of  the  book  which  produces  any  thing  of  a  pa- 
thetic eflfect. 

^*  Midnight  was  past,  when  something  rustled  at  the  half-open  door, 
and  Barbsura  came  in  with  a  little  basket.  *  I  am  to  tell  jou  the  story 
of  our  woes,*  said  she ;  '  and  I  must  believe  that  jou  will  sit  unmoved 
at  the  recitid ;  that  you  are  waiting  for  me  but  to  satisfy  your  curiosity ; 
that  you  will  now^  as  you  did  formerly,  retire  within  your  cold  selfish- 
ness, while  our  hearts  are  breaking.  But  look  you  here !  T^im,  on 
that  happy  evening,  did  I  bring  you  the  bottle  of  champaign !  thus 
did  I  place  the  three  glasses  on  the  table !  and  as  you  then  b^an, 
with  soft  nursery  tales,  to  cozen  us  and  lull  us  asleep,  so  will  I  now 
with  stem  truths  instruct  you  and  keep  you  waking.' 

*'  Wilhelm  knew  not  what  to  say,  when  the  crone  in  fact  let  go  the 
cork,  and  filled  three  glasses  to  the  brim.  '  Drink !'  cried  she,  having 
emptied  at  a  draught  her  foaming  glass.  '  Drink,  ere  the  spirit  of  it 
pass !  The  third  glass  shall  froth  away  untasted,  to  the  memory  of 
my  unhappy  Mariana !  How  red  were  her  lips  when  she  then  drank 
your  health !  Ah !  and  now  for  ever  pale  and  cold ! '  *  Sibyl ! 
Fury!'  Wilhelm  cried,  springing  up  and  striking  the  table  with  his 
fist.  'Softly,  Mein  Herr!'  replied  the  crone;  *you  shall  not  ruffle 
me.  Your  debts  to  us  are  deep  and  dark :  the  railing  of  a  debtor 
does  not  anger  one.  But  you  are  right :  the  simplest  narrative  will 
punish  you  sufficiently.  Hear  then,  the  struggle  and  the  victory  of 
Mariana  striving  to  continue  yours.' " 

She  then  tells  a  long  story,  explaining  away  the  in- 
dications of  perfidy,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  had 
quitted  her ;  and  the  scene  ends  in  this  very  dramatic 
and  truly  touching  manner. 

"•Grood,  dear  Barbara!'  cried  Wilhelm,  springing  up,  and  seizing 
the  old  woman  by  the  hand,  *  we  have  had  enough  of  mummery  and 
preparation !  Thy  indifierent,  thy  calm,  contented  tone  betrays  thee. 
Give  me  back  my  Mariana !  She  is  living !  she  is  ne^r  at  hand !  Not 
in  vain  didst  thou  choose  this  late  lonely  hour  to  visit  me ;  not  in 
vain  hast  thou  prepared  me  by  thy  most  delicious  narrative.  Where 
is  she  ?  where  hast  thou  hid  her  ?  I  believe  all,  I  will  promise  to 
believe  all.  Thy  object  is  attained.  Where  hast  thou  hid  her  ?  Let 
me  light  thee  with  this  candle,— ^ let  me  once  more  see  her  fair  and 
kindly  face!* 

**  He  had  pulled  old  Barbara  from  her  chair :  she  stared  at  him  ; 
tears  started  to  her  eyes ;  wild  pangs  of  grief  took  hold  of  her.  *  What 
luckless  error,'  cried  she,  '  leaves  you  still  a  moment*s  hope  ?  Yes, 
I  have  hidden  her — but  beneath  the  ground !  neither  the  light  of  the 
sun  nor  any  social  taper  shall  again  illuminate  her  kindly  face.  Take 
the  boy  Felix  to  her  grave,  and  say  to  him :  **  There  lies  thy  mother, 
whom  thy  father  doomed  unheard."     The  heart  of  Mariana  beats  no 
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longer  with  impatience  to  befioldyou.  Not  in  a  ncigbbouring  chamber 
is  abe  waiting  the  conclusion  of  my  narrative,  or  fable  ;  the  daric 
chamber  has  received  her,  to  which  no  bridegroom  follows,  from  which 
none  comes  to  meet  a  lover.'  She  cast  herself  upon  the  Soor  beside  a 
chur,  and  wept  bitterly." 

She  then  shows  him  some  of  the  poor  girl's  letters, 
which  he  had  refused  to  receive,  and  another  which  she 
had  addressed  to  him  on  her  deathbed.  One  of  the 
former  is  as  follows. 

"  '  Thou  regardeat  me  aa  guiltv — and  bo  I  am ;  but  not  as  thoa 
thinkeat.  Come  to  me  !  It  involves  the  safety  of  a  soul,  it  involvea 
a  life,  two  lives,  one  of  which  must  ever  be  dear  to  thee.  This,  too, 
thy  suspicion  will  discredit ;  yet  I  will  speak  it  in  the  hour  of  death ; 
the  child,  which  I  carry  underneath  my  heart,  is  thine.  Since  I  began 
to  love  thee,  no  other  man  has  even  pressed  my  hand  :  0  that  thy 
love,  that  thy  uprightness,  had  been  the  companions  of  my  youth  !'" 

After  this  he  sends  the  boy  and  Mignon  to  his  new 
love,  Theresa,  and  goes  back  himself  to  Lothario,  by 
whom,  and  his  energetic  friends,  the  touching  tale  he 
had  to  tell  "  is  treated  with  indifference  and  levity." 
And  now  comes  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  After  a  great 
deal  of  oracular  talk,  he  is  ordered,  one  raoriiing  at  sun- 
rise, to  proceed  to  a  part  of  the  castle  to  which  he  had 
never  before  found  access ;  and  when  he  gets  to  the  end 
of  a  dark  hot  passage,  he  hears  a  voice  call  "  Enter  !" 
and  he  lifts  a  tapestry,  and  enters !  — 

"  The  hall,  in  which  he  now  stood,  appeared  to  have  at  one  time 
been  a  chapel ;  instead  of  the  altar  he  ohserved  a  large  table  raised 
some  steps  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  a  green  cloth  hanging 
over  it.  On  the  top  of  this,  a  drawn  rurlain  seemed  aa  if  it  hid  a 
picture ;  on  the  sides  were  spaces  beautifully  worked,  and  covered  in 
with  6no  wire  netting,  like  the  shelves  of  a  library ;  only  here,  instead 
of  books,  a  multitude  of  rolls  had  been  inserted.  Nobody  was  in  the 
hall.  The  rising  sun  shone  through  the  window,  right  on  Wilhelm, 
and  kindly  saluted  him  as  he  came  in. 

"  '  Be  seated  1 '  cried  a  voice^  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  altar. 
Wilhelni  placed  himself  in  a  small  arm-chair,  which  stotHi  against 
the  tapestry  where  he  had  entered.  I'here  was  do  seat  but  this  in 
the  room  ;  Wilhclm  was  obliged  to  take  it,  though  the  mominf;  ra- 
diance dazzled  him  ;  the  chair  stood  fast,  he  could  only  keep  his  hand 
before  his  eyes. 

*'  Itut  now  the  curtain,  which  hung  down  above  the  altar,  went 
BHundrr  with  a  gentle  rustling  ;  and  showed,  within  a  picture -frame, 
n  dark  empty  aperturf>.  A  man  stept  forward  at  it,  in  a  cimmion 
dress;  sniuti-d  the  Hsioni  shed  lookor-on.  niid  snid  to  him  :  '  I)o  you 
not  recognise  me  ?' " 
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We  have  not  room,  however,  for  the  detail  of  all  this 
mummery.  A  succession  of  figures,  known  and  un- 
kno>vn,  present  themselves  ;  — among  others,  the  ghost 
of  Hamlet.     At  last,  after  a  pause, 

**  The  Abbe  came  to  view,  and  placed  himself  behind  the  green 
table.  *  Come  hither !  *  cried  he  to  his  marvelling  friend.  He  wenly 
and  mounted  up  the  steps.  On  the  green  cloth  lay  a  little  roll.  *  Here 
is  your  Indenture*  said  the  Abb^  ;  *  take  it  to  heart ;  it  is  of  weighty 
import.'     Wilhelm  lifted,  opened  it,  and  read  : 

"  Indenture. — 

''Art  is  long,  life  short,  judgment  difficult,  occasion  transient  To 
act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard ;  to  act  according  to  our  thought  is  trou- 
blesome. Every  beginning  is  cheerful ;  the  threshold  is  the  place  of 
expectation,  llie  boy  stands  astonished,  his  impressions  guide  him  ; 
he  learns  sportfully,  seriousness  comes  on  him  by  surprise.  Imitation 
is  bom  with  us;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not  easy  to  discover. 
The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more  rarely  valued.  The  height  charms 
us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in  our  eye,  we  love  to  walk 
along  the  plain.  It  is  but  a  part  of  art  that  can  be  taught ;  the  artist 
needs  it  all.  Who  knows  it  half,  speaks  much  and  is  always  wrong  ; 
who  knows  it  wholly,  inclines  to  act,  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.  The 
former  have  no  secrets  and  no  force ;  the  instruction  they  can  give  is 
like  baked  bread,  savoury  and  satisfying  for  a  single  day ;  but  flour 
cannot  be  sown,  and  seed-corn  ought  not  to  be  ground.  Words  are 
good,  but  they  are  not  the  best.  The  best  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
words.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest  matter.  Action 
can  be  understood  and  again  represented  by  the  spirit  alone*  No  one 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  acts  rightly  ;  but  of  what  is  wrong 
we  are  always  conscious.  Whoever  works  with  symbols  only,  is  a 
pedant)  a  hypocrite,  or  a  bungler.  There  are  many  such,  and  they 
like  to  be  together.  Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar  ;  their  obsti- 
nate mediocrity  vexes  even  the  best.  The  instruction,  which  the  true 
artist  gives  us,  opens  up  the  mind ;  for  where  words  fail  him,  deeds 
speak.  The  true  scholar  learns  from  the  known  to  unfold  the  un. 
known,  and  approaches  more  and  more  to  being  a  master. 

*•'  'Enough!'  cried  the  Abbe;  *the  rest  in  due  time.  Now,  look 
round  you  among  these  cases.' 

"  Wilhelm  went  and  read  the  titles  of  the  rolls.  With  astonishment 
he  found  Lotharios  Apprenticeship^  Jama's  Apprenticeship,  and  his 
own  Apprenticeship  placed  there,  with  many  others  whose  names  he 
did  not  know.  *  May  I  hope  to  cast  a  look  into  these  rolls  ? '  *  In 
this  chamber,  there  is  now  nothing  hid  from  you.'  *  May  I  put  a 
question  ? '  *  Ask  not,*  said  the  Abbe.  '  Hail  to  tliee,  young  man  I 
Thy  apprenticeship  is  done :  Nature  has  pronounced  thee  free.' " 

When  he  afterwards  inspects  this  roll,  he  finds  "  his 
whole  life  delineated  with  large,  shaq)  strokes,  and  a 
number  of  bland  and  general  reflections ! ''     We  doubt 
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whether  there  is  any  such  nonsense  as  this,  any  where 
else  in  the  universe. 

After  this  illumination,  the  first  step  he  takes,  with 
the  assent  of  these  oracular  sages,  is  to  propose  for 
Theresa,  in  a  long  letter.  But  while  waiting  for  her 
answer,  he  is  sent  by  Lothario  to  visit  his  sister,  to 
whose  care,  it  appears,  poor  Mignon  had  been  trans- 
ferred by  Therraa.  This  sister  he  takes,  of  course,  for 
the  Countess  from  whom  he  had  parted  so  strangely  in 
the  castle,  and  is  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  her.  But  he  discovers  on  tlie  road  that  there 
is  another  sister;  and  that  she  is  the  very  healing  angel 
who  had  given  him  the  great  coat  when  wounded  in  the 
forest,  ana  had  haunted  his  fancy  ever  since. 

"He  CDtercd  the  house  ;  he  found  himself  in  the  most  cnmest,  and 
OS  he  almost  felt,  the  holiest  plaice,  which  lie  had  ever  trod.  A  pen- 
dent dazzlinj;  lustre  threw  its  light  upon  a  brottd  and  softly  rising 
Mair,  which  W  before  him,  and  which  parted  into  two  divisions  at  a 
tarn  above.  Marble  statues  and  busts  were  standing  upon  pedestals, 
and  arranged  in  niches ;  some  of  them  seemed  known  to  him.  The 
impressions  of  our  childhood  abide  with  us,  even  in  their  minutest 
traces.  lie  recognised  a  Muse  which  had  formertj  belonged  to  his 
grandfather." 

He  finds  poor  Mignon  in  a  %VTetched  state  of  health — 
and  ascertains  that  it  is  a  secret  passion  for  him  that  is 
preying  on  her  delicate  form.  In  the  mean  time,  and 
just  as  his  romantic  love  for  Natalia  (his  fair  hostess) 
has  resumed  its  full  sway,  she  delivers  him  Theresa's 
letter  of  acceptance — very  kind  and  confiding,  but  warn- 
ing him  not  to  lay  out  any  of  his  money,  till  she  can 
assist  and  direct  him  about  the  investment.  This  letter 
perplc.\es  him  a  little,  and  he  replies,  with  a  bad  grace, 
to  the  warm  congratulations  of  Natalia  —  when,  just  at 
this  moment,  Lothario's  friend  steps  in  most  op|K)rtunely 
to  inform  them,  that  Theresa  had  been  discovered  not  to 
Ik-  the  daughter  of  her  reputed  mother  ! — and  that  the 
biir  to  her  union  with  Lothario  was  therefore  at  an  end. 
Wilhehn  affects  great  magnanimity  in  resigning  her  to 
his  prior  claims — but  is  puzzled  by  the  warmth  of  her 
hitc  acceptance — and  still  more,  when  a  still  more  anient 
letter  arrives*,   in  which  she  sticks  to  her  last  choice, 
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and  assures  him  that  "  her  dream  of  living  with  Lo- 
thario has  wandered  far  away  from  her  soul ;"  and  the 
matter  seems  finally  settled,  when  she  comes  post-haste 
in  her  own  person,  flies  into  his  arms,  and  exclaims, 
"My  friend — my  love  —  my  husband!  Yes,  for  ever 
thine !  amidst  the  warmest  kisses  "  —  and  he  responds, 
"  0  my  Theresa !  —  and  kisses  in  return.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  however,  Lothario  and  his  friends  come  to  urge 
his  suit ;  and,  with  the  true  Grerman  taste  for  impossi- 
bilities and  protracted  agonies,  the  whole  party  is  re- 
presented as  living  together  quite  quietly  and  harmoni- 
ously for  several  weets  —  none  of  the  parties  pressing 
for  a  final  determination,  and  all  of  them  occupied,  in 
the  interval,  with  a  variety  of  tasks,  duties,  and  dis- 
sertations. At  last  the  elective  affinities  prevail.  Theresa 
begins  to  cool  to  her  new  love ;  and,  on  condition  of 
Natalia  undertaking  to  comfort  Wilhelm,  consents  to  go 
back  to  her  engagements  with  Lothario  —  and  the  two 
couples,  and  some  more,  are  happily  united. 

This  is  the  ultunate  catastrophe  —  though  they  who 
seek  it  in  the  book  will  not  get  at  it  quite  so  easily  — 
there  being  an  infinite  variety  of  other  events  inter- 
mingled or  premised.  There  is  the  death  of  poor  Mig- 
non  —  and  her  musical  obsequies  in  the  Hall  of  the  Past 
—  the  arrival  of  an  Italian  Slarchese,  who  turns  out  to 
be  her  uncle,  and  recognises  his  brother  in  the  old  crazy 
harper,  of  whom,  though  he  has  borne  us  company  all 
along,  we  have  not  had  time  to  take  notice  —  the  return 
of  Philina  along  with  a  merry  cadet  of  Lothario's  house, 
as  sprightly  and  indecorous  as  ever — the  saving  of  Felix 
from  poisoning,  by  his  drinking  out  of  the  bottle  instead 
of  the  glass  —  and  the  coming  in  of  the  Count,  whom 
Wilhelm  had  driven  into  dotage  and  piety  by  wearino^ 
his  clothes  —  and  the  fair  Countess,  who  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  suflered  for  years  from  lier  momentary 
lapse  in  the  castle  —  the  picture  of  her  husband  having, 
by  a  most  apt  retribution,  been  pressed  so  hard  to  her 
breast  in  that  stolen  embrace,  as  to  give  great  pain  at 
the  time,  and  to  afflict  her  with  fears  of  cancer  for  very 
long  after !   Besides  all  this,  there  are  the  sayings  of  a 
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very  decided  and  infallible  gentleman  called  Jamo —  and 
his  final  and  not  very  intelligible  admission,  that  all 
which  our  hero  had  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  castle  was 
"  but  the  relics  of  a  youthful  undertaking,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  initiated  were  once  in  deep  earnest, 
though  all  of  them  now  viewed  it  with  a  smile." 

Many  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  now  alluded 
are  executed  with  great  talent ;  and  we  are  very  sensible 
are  better  worth  extracting  than  many  of  those  we  have 
cited.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  change  our  selections  — 
and  we  can  still  less  afford  to  add  to  them.  On  the 
whole,  we  close  the  book  with  some  feelings  of  molli- 
fication towards  its  faults,  and  a  disposition  to  abate,  if 
possible,  some  part  of  the  censure  we  were  impelled  to 
bestow  on  it  at  tlie  beginning.  It  improves  certainly  as 
it  advances  —  and  though  nowhere  probable,  or  con- 
versant indeed  either  with  natural  or  conceivable  cha- 
racters, the  inventive  powers  of  the  author  seem  to 
strengthen  by  exercise,  and  come  gradually  to  be  less 
frequently  employed  on  childish  or  revolting  subjects. 
While  we  holdout  the  work  therefore  as  a  curious  and 
striking  instance  of  that  diversity  of  national  tastes, 
which  makes  a  writer  idolized  in  one  part  of  polished 
ICuropc,  who  could  not  be  tolerateil  in  another,  we 
would  be  understood  as  holding  it  out  as  an  object 
rather  of  wonder  tlian  of  contempt ;  and  though  the 
gK-ater  part  certainly  could  not  be  endured,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  been  written  in  England,  there  are  many 
passages  of  which  any  country  might  reasonably  be 
proud,  and  which  demonstrate,  that  if  taste  be  local 
and  variable,  genius  is  permanent  and  untversiil. 
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(October,  1804.) 

The  Correspondence  o/"  Samuel  Richardson,  Author  of  Pamela^ 
Clarissa^  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison;  selected  from  the  ori- 
(final  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  his  Family,  To  which  are 
prejixedy  a  Biographical  Account  of  that  Author^  and  Observe 
ations  on  his  Writings.  By  Anna  L^etitia  Barbauld. 
6  vols.  8vo.     Phillips,  London:   1804. 

The  public  has  great  reason  to  be  satisfied,  we  think, 
with  Mrs.  Barbauld's  share  in  this  publication.  She  has 
contributed  a  very  well  written  Introduction  ;  and  she 
has  suppressed  about  twice  as  many  letters  as  are  now 
presented  to  our  consideration.  Favourably  as  we  are 
disposed  to  think  of  all  for  which  she  is  directly  respon- 
sible, the  perusal  of  the  whole  six  volumes  has  fully 
convinced  us  that  we  are  even  more  indebted  to  her  for- 
bearance than  to  her  bounty. 

The  fair  biographer  unquestionably  possesses  very 
considerable  talents,  and  exercises  her  powers  of  writing 
with  singular  judgment  and  propriety.  Many  of  her 
observations  are  acute  and  striking,  and  several  of  them 
very  fine  and  delicate.  Yet  this  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
general  character  of  her  genius  ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  she  has  a  tone  and  manner  which  is  some- 
thing formal  and  heavy ;  that  she  occasionally  delivers 
trite  and  obvious  truths  with  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of 
inportant  discoveries,  and  sometimes  attempts  to  exalt 
and  magnify  her  subject  by  a  very  clumsy  kind  of  de- 
clamation. With  all  those  defects,  however,  we  think  the 
life  and  observations  have  so  much  substantial  merit,  that 
most  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  they  are 
worth  much  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  publication. 

She  sets  off  indeed  with  a  sort  of  formal  dissertation 
upon  novels  and  romances  in  general ;  and,  after  oblig- 
ingly recapitulating  the  whole  history  of  this  branch  of 
literature,  from  the  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  of  Helio- 
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dorus  to  the  Gil  Bias  and  Nouvelle  Heloise  of  modern 
times,  she  proceeds  to  distinguish  these  performances 
into  three  several  classes,  according  to  the  mode  and 
form  of  narration  adopted  by  the  author.  The  first, 
she  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  is  the  narrative  or  epic  fonn, 
in  which  the  whole  story  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
author,  who  is  supposed,  like  the  Muse,  to  know  every 
thing,  and  is  not  obliged  to  give  any  account  of  the 
sources  of  his  information ;  the  second  is  that  in  which 
the  hero  relates  his  own  adventures ;  and  the  third  is  that 
of  epistolary  correspondence,  where  all  the  agents  in  the 
drama  successively  narrate  the  incidents  in  which  they 
are  principally  concerned.  It  was  with  Richardson, 
Mrs.  Barbauld  then  informs  us,  that  this  last  mode  of 
novel  writing  originated  ;  and  she  enters  into  a  critical 
examination  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  of 
the  comporative  probnbility  of  a  person  despatching  a 
narrative  of  every  interesting  incident  or  conversation  in 
his  life  to  his  friends  by  the  post,  and  of  his  sitting  down 
after  his  adventures  are  concluded,  to  give  a  i)articular 
account  of  them  to  the  public. 

There  is  something  rather  childish,  we  think,  in  all 
this  investigation ;  and  the  problem  of  comparative 
probability  seems  to  be  stated  purely  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  solution.  No  reader  was  ever  disturbed,  in  the 
middle  of  an  interesting  story,  by  any  scruple  about  the 
means  or  the  inducements  which  the  narrator  may  be 
presumed  to  have  had  for  telling  it.  While  he  is  en- 
gaged with  the  story,  such  an  inquiry  never  suggests 
itself;  and  when  it  is  sufr"csted,  he  recollects  that  the 
whole  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  the  author  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  that  the  best  way  of  communicating  it  must 
be  that  by  which  he  is  most  interested  and  least  fatigued. 
To  us  it  oppears  very  obvious,  that  the  first  of  the  three 
modes,  or  the  author's  own  narrative,  Is  by  far  the  most 
eligible ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  lays  him  under 
much  less  restraint  than  either  of  tiie  other  two.  He 
can  introduce  a  letter  or  a  story  whenever  he  finds  it 
convenient,  and  can  make  use  of  the  dramatic  or  con- 
versation style  as  often  as  the  subject  requires  it.     In 
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epistolary  writing  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  repeti- 
tion and  egotism  ;  and  we  must  submit,  as  on  the  stage, 
to  the  intolerable  burden  of  an  insipid  confidant,  with 
whose  admiration  of  the  hero's  epistles  the  reader  may 
not  always  be  disposed  to  sympathize.  There  is  one 
species  of  novel  indeed,  (but  only  one),  to  which  the 
epistolary  style  is  peculiarly  adapted  ;  that  is,  the  novel, 
in  which  the  whole  interest  depends,  not  upon  the  ad- 
ventures, but  on  the  characters  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented, and  in  which  the  story  is  of  very  subordinate 
importance,  and  only  serves  as  an  occasion  to  draw  forth 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  agents.  The  Heloise 
of  Rousseau  may  be  considered  as  the  model  of  this 
species  of  writing ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  certainly  over- 
looked this  obvious  distinction,  when  she  asserted  that 
the  author  of  that  extraordinary  work  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  imitators  of  Richardson.  In  the  Heloise, 
there  is  scarcely  any  narrative  at  all ;  and  the  interest 
may  be  said  to  consist  altogether  in  the  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  fine  sentiments  and  exalted  passion.  All 
Richardson's  novels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  substantially 
narrative ;  and  the  letters  of  most  of  his  characters 
contain  little  more  than  a  minute  journal  of  the  con- 
versations and  transactions  in  which  they  were  succes- 
sively engaged.  The  style  of  Richardson  might  be 
perfectly  copied,  though  the  epistolary  form  were  to  be 
dropped;  but  no, imitation  of  the  Heloise  could  be  re- 
cognised, if  it  were  not  in  the  shape  of  letters. 

After  finishing  her  discourse  upon  Novels,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld proceeds  to  lay  before  her  readers  some  account  of 
the  life  and  performances  of  Richardson.  The  biography 
is  very  scanty,  and  contains  nothing  that  can  be  thought 
very  interesting.  He  was  the  son  of  a  joiner  in  Derby- 
shire :  but  alwavs  avoided  mentioning  the  town  in  which 
he  was  bom.  He  was  intended  at  first  for  the  church ; 
but  his  father,  finding  that  the  expense  of  his  education 
would  be  too  heavy,  at  last  bound  him  apprentice  to  a 
printer.  He  never  was  acquainted  with  any  language 
but  his  own.  From  his  childhood,  he  was  remarkable  for 
invention,  and  was  famous  among  his  schoolfellows  for 
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amusing  theiD  witli  tales  and  stories  which  lie  composed 
extempore,  and  usually  reiidL-red,  even  at  that  early  age, 
the  vehicle  of  some  useful  moral.  He  was  constitu- 
tionally shy  and  bashful ;  and  instead  of  mixing  with 
bis  companions  in  noisy  sports  and  exercises,  he  used  to 
read  and  converse  with  the  sedate  part  of  the  other  sex, 
or  assist  them  hi  the  composition  of  their  love-letters. 
The  following  passage,  extracted  by  Mrs.  liarbauld  from 
one  of  the  suppressed  letters,  is  more  curious  and  in- 
teresting, we  think,  than  any  thing  in  those  that  are 
published. 

"  As  a  bubful  and  nut  forward  Ixiy,  I  was  un  early  favouriU-  with 
all  tlie  young  wunK-n  of  taatii  and  reading  in  the  neighbourhiiod. 
Haifa  dozen  of  lliein,  when  met  to  work  with  tlieir  needles,  need,  wben 
thcy^  got  a  book  tliey  liked,  and  thought  I  iiluiuld,  to  bomiw  me  to  read 
to  them  ;  their  mothers  sometimes  with  thein  ;  anil  both  mothers  and 
daughters  used  to  be  jilensid  with  the  observiilious  they  put  me  upon 
making. 

"  I  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  when  three  of  these  young  \\'omen, 
unknown  to  eaeh  other,  having  an  high  opinion  of  iny  tueiturnity, 
revealed  to  mc  tlieir  love-veorets  in  onler  to  induce  me  to  give  them 
copies  to  write  after,  or  correct,  fi>r  unswers  to  their  lovers'  letters  j 
nor  <lid  any  of  them  ever  know  that  I  was  the  merctury  to  the  otlicrf. 
1  have  been  direi^teil  to  chide,  anil  even  to  n-jmlse,  when  an  olfenee  was 
either  taken  or  given,  ut  the  very  tinie  that  the  heart  of  the  cliider  or 
re[)ulser  was  ojien  before  nw,  overfiowiiig  with  esti'cn)  and  atfection  ( 
ami  the  fair  repulser,  dreading  to  be  taken  at  her  woni,  ilirei'ting  l/tii 
word,  or  that  expreKsion,  to  be  Hoflened  or  changed.  Une  highly  gra- 
litieil  with  her  lover's  fervour  and  vowh  of  everlasting  love  has  siud, 
when  I  lukve  asked  her  dircetiun — I  cannot  tell  you  what  to  write  ;  but 
(her  heart  on  her  lips)  you  eannot  write  too  kindly.  All  licr  fear  woh 
only  that  she  should  incur  slight  for  her  kindnes.'*." — vol.  i.  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xzxix,  xl. 

We  add  Mrs.  Harbauld's  observation  on  this  ]>assagc, 
for  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  it  contains,  though  more 
inelegantly  written  than  any  other  sentence  in  her  per- 
tbrinance. 

"  Hunian  nature  is  human  nature  in  every  i-la-is  ;  the  hopen  and  the 
fearn,  the  pcr|dfxitii's  and  the  struggles,  of  the.-w  low-hnil  girls  in 
pn>l>ably  an  obscure  village,  sujiidieit  the  future  author  with  tliwe 
ideas  wiiich,  by  their  gnuluul  develojiment,  pn>ilnci>il  the  cliaracterM 
of  a  Clarissa  and  a  Clementina ;  nor  was  he  prolmbly  happier,  or 
amnst-il  in  a  mure  lively  manner,  when  sitting  in  hin  gnittii,  with  a 
circle  of  the  best  infnrmtHl  women  in  Kngland  bImiiiI  him,  who  in  after 
limes  courted  his  society,  than  in  reailing  to  these  girls  in,  it  may  lie, 
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a  little  back  shop,  or  a  mantua-maker*3  parlour  with  a  brick  floor.'' 
p.  xl.  zli. 

During  his  apprenticeship,  he  distinguished  himself 
only  by  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity  ;  though  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  even  then  enjoyed  the  correspondence 
of  a  gentleman,  of  great  accomplishments,  from  whose 
patronage,  if  he  had  lived,  he  entertained  the  highest 
expectations.  The  rest  of  his  worldly  history  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  nearly  that  of  Hogarth's  virtuous  ap- 
prentice. He  married  his  master's  daughter,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  business ;  extended  his  wealth  and  credit 
by  sobriety,  punctuality,  and  integrity ;  bought  a  resi- 
dence in  tne  country ;  and,  though  he  did  not  attain  to 
the  supreme  dignity  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  arrived 
in  due  time  at  the  respectable  situation  of  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers.  In  this  course  of 
obscure  prosperity,  ne  appears  to  have  continued  till  he 
had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  without  giving  any  intima- 
tion of  his  future  celebrity,  and  even  without  appearing 
to  be  conscious  that  he  was  differently  gifted  from  the 
other  flourishing  traders  of  the  metropolis.  He  says  of 
himself,  we  observe,  in  one  of  these  letters — "  My  busi- 
ness, till  within  these  few  years,  filled  all  my  time.  I 
had  no  leisure ;  nor,  being  unable  to  write  by  a  regular 
plan,  knew  I  that  I  had  so  much  invention,  till  I  almost 
accidentally  slid  into  the  writing  of  Pamela.  And  be- 
sides, little  did  I  imagine  that  any  thing  I  could  write 
would  be  so  kindly  received  by  the  world."  Of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  first  work  he  has  himself  left 
the  following  authentic  account. 

"  Two  booksellers,  my  particular  friends,  entreated  me  to  write  for 
them  a  little  volume  of  letters,  in  a  common  style,  on  such  subjects 
as  might  be  of  use  to  those  country  readers  who  were  unable  to  indite 
for  themselves.  AVill  it  be  any  harm,  said  T,  in  a  piece  you  want  to 
be  written  so  low,  if  we  should  instruct  them  how  they  should  think 
and  act  in  common  cases,  as  well  as  indite  ?  They  were  the  more 
urgent  with  me  to  begin  the  little  volume  for  this  hint.  I  set  about 
it  ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  it,  writing  two  or  three  letters  to  instruct 
handsome  girls,  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  to  service,  as  we  phrase 
it,  how  to  avoid  the  snares  that  might  be  laid  against  their  virtue ; 
the  above  story  recurred  to  my  thought :  and  hence  sprung  Pamela." 
— Introd.  p.  liii. 


ITS  nraTAHT  AWD   BmLLrAST  SUCCESS. 

This  publication,  we  nre  told,  which  made  ita  first 
appearance  in  1740,  was  received  with  a  burst  of  iip- 
plause.  Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  tlie  pulpit. 
Mr.  Pope  said  it  would  do  more  good  than  volumes  of 
sennons ;  and  another  literary  oracle  declared,  that  if 
all  other  books  were  to  be  burnt,  Pamela  and  the  Bible 
should  be  preserved !  Its  success  was  not  less  brilliant 
in  the  world  of  fashion.  "  Even  at  KunelHgh,"  Mrs. 
Barbauld  assures  us,  "  it  was  usual  for  the  ladies  to  hold 
up  the  volumes  to  one  another,  to  show  they  had  got 
the  book  that  every  one  waa  talking  of."  And,  what 
will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  one  gentleman  de- 
clares, that  he  ivill  give  it  to  his  son  as  soon  as  lie  can 
read,  that  he  may  have  an  early  impression  of  virtue. — 
After  faithfully  reciting  these  and  other  testimonies  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  this  work  was  once  held  by 
ail  ranka  of  people,  Mrs.  Barbauld  subjoins  some  very 
acute  and  judicious  observations  both  on  its  literary 
merits  and  its  moral  tendency.  We  cannot  find  room 
for  the  whole  of  this  critique ;  but  there  is  so  much  good 

*  Bcnse  and  propriety  in  the  following  passage,  that  wc 

j  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it. 

"  So  long  an  Pnioein  is  solely  (xwupicd  in  sclicmeB  lo  esc«iKi  from  her 

I  pcraccutor,  her  virtuous  re^istunL-e  obtains  our  unqnnliticil  niiprubntion  ; 

[  but  from  thn  raumt^ut  ahc  bef^as  to  eiitiisrtMii  liopes  uf  tiiiuryiiii;  him, 

I  we  wlmiru  her  guiirded  prudence,  rather  ihau  her    purity  of  luiiid. 

1  She  has  an  eud  in  view,  tin  inturesloil  end  i  and  we  can  only  eenalder 

I  her  a>  the  conscious  posat^siKir  of  a  treasure,  which  she  is  wisely  reAolved 

I  not  to  part  with  but  fwr  its  just  price.     Ilcr  staying  in  his  liouso  a 

I  momont  after  she  found  herself  at  liberty  to  haive  it,  was  totnlly  on- 

jiutifiable :  her  repentant  lover  ought  lu  Imv«  followed  her  lo  her 

'   father's  cotta)^  and  lo  have  married  her  from  llience.     The  familiar 

I   footing  u|)on  which  she  condescends  to  live  with  the  odious  Jewkca, 

I   allows  also,  that  hrr  fcJir  of  ofTiinding  the  man  she  hope-d  to  make  her 

IiDsband,  hod  got  the  better  of  her  delicjtcy  and  just  rc«cntmcnt ;  and 

!    the  same  fear  lead«  her  lu  give  up  llie  cotrespimdejice  with  honest 

JUr.  Williams,  who  had  generously  sacriiieedhU  inlereol  wilh  his  patron 

in  order  to  effeet  her  deliverance.  In  real  life,  we  should,  at  this  period, 

coiii^der  Pamela  as  an  intcrcsle<)  girl :  but  the  aDthor«ny»,  she  married 

f  Mr.  B-  because  he  hud  won  her  afleeticm :  and  me  are  bound,  it  may  be 

said,  to  believe  an  aullior's  own  account  of  Ids  charairlerEt.     Hut  again, 

te  it  quite  nnlurul  thut  ti  girl,  who  had  Hueh  a  genuine  love  fur  virtue, 

ahouht  feel  Iter  heart  attracted  to  a  man  who  was  endeavouring;  ta  de- 

Btnty  that  virtue  ?  Van  a  woman  value  her  honour  infinitely  above  her 
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life,  and  hold  in  serious  detestation  every  word  and  look  contrary  to 
the  nicest  purity,  and  yet  be  won  by  those  very  attempts  against  her 
honour  to  which  she  expresses  so  much  repugnance  ?  —  His  attempts 
were  of  the  grossest  nature ;  and  previous  to,  and  during  those  at- 
tempts, he  endeavoured  to  intimidate  her  by  sternness.  He  puts  on 
the  master  too  much,  to  win  uix)n  her  as  the  lover.  Can  affection  be 
kindled  by  outrage  and  insult  ?  Surely,  if  her  passious  were  capable 
of  being  awakened  in  his  favour,  during  such  a  persecution,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  be  capable  of  an  interpretation  very  little  consistent 
with  that  delicacy  the  author  meant  to  give  her.  The  other  alternative 
is,  that  she  married  him  for 

*  The  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares.' 

Indeed,  the  excessive  humility  and  gratitude  expressed  by  herself  and 
her  parents  on  her  exaltation,  shows  a  regard  to  rank  and  riches  beyond 
the  just  measure  of  an  independent  mind.  Tlie  pious  goodman 
Andrews  should  not  have  thought  his  virtuous  daughter  so  infinitely 
beneath  her  licentious  master,  who,  after  all,  married  her  to  gratify  his 
own  passions."—  Introd.  p.  Ixiii. — Ixvi. 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  concludes  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  was  written  in  three  months ; 
and  was  founded,  it  seems,  on  a  real  stor}^  which  had 
been  related  to  Richardson  by  a  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. It  was  followed  by  a  second  part,  con- 
fessedly very  inferior  to  the  first,  and  was  ridiculed  by 
Fielding  in  his  Joseph  Andrews ;  an  offfence  for  which 
he  was  never  forgiven. 

Within  eight  years  after  the  appearance  of  Pamela, 
Richardson's  reputation  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its 
zenith,  by  the  successive  publication  of  the  volumes  of 
his  Clarissa.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before 
our  readers  a  part  of  ilrs.  Barbauld's  very  judicious  ob- 
ser^^ations  upon  this  popular  and  original  performance. 
After  a  slight  sketch  of  the  story,  she  observes, 

"  The  plot,  as  we  have  seen,  is  simple,  and  no  underplots  interfere 
with  the  main  design  —  no  digressions,  no  episodes.  It  is  wonderful 
that,  without  these  helps  of  common  writers,  he  could  support  a  work 
of  such  length.  "With  Clarissa  it  begins. — with  Clarissa  it  ends.  We 
do  not  come  upon  unexpected  adventures  and  wonderful  recognitions, 
by  quick  turns  and  surprises  :  We  see  her  fate  from  afar,  as  it  were 
through  a  long  avenue,  the  gradual  approach  to  which,  without  ever 
losing  sight  of  the  object,  has  more  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  than  the 
most  cunning  labyrinth  that  can  be  contrived  by  art.  In  the  approach 
to  the  modern  country  seat,  we  are  made  to  catch  transiently  a  side- 
view  of  it  through  an  opening  of  the  trees,  or  to  burst  upon  it  from  a 
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',  suililtio  turning  iji  tin.'  ruuil  i  but  ihe  ul<l  niaudiuu  aUioti  full  in  tlie  eve 
of  the  traveller,  as  he  dri-w  near  it,  conlem plating  ita  turrets,  nhicli 
grew  lorgcr  wiil  more  distinct  every  step  tliat  he  advanced ;  and 
leiBUrely  (illing  his  eye  and  liis  imagination  with  still  increaeing  ideas 
of  Its  iuaguiflccnc«.     As  llie  nurk  advances,  the  character  rises ;  the 

'  dlstresa  is  deepened  ;  our  hortrts  are  torn  with  pity  and  indignation  ; 
barsts  of  grief  succeed  one  another,  till  at  length  the  miud  is  composed 
uid  harmoniEcd  with  emotions  of  milder  sorrow  ;  we  are  calmed  into 
n«ignatioti,  elevated  with  pious  hope,  and  dismissed  glowing  with  the 

f  couBcious  triumphs  of  virtue." — Introd.  p.  Ixxxiii.  txxxiv. 

She  tlien  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  con- 
I  duct  of  the  story,  and  on  the  characters  that  enliven  it ; 
\  on  that  of  the  heroine,  she  observes, 

e  instance,   however,  Clarissa  certainly  sins  against  the  de- 

I  limey  of  her  character,  that  is,  in  allowing  herself  to  be  nude  u  show 

of  to  the  loose  companions  of  Lovelace.    But,  how  does  her  choracttir 

riM  when  we  come  to  the  more  distressful  scenes ;  the  view  of  her 

horror,  when,  deluded    by  the  pretended  relations,  she  re-«nters  the 

fatal  house  ;  her  temporary  insanity  after  the  outrage,  in  which  she  so 

k  aflectiugty  holds  up  to  Lovelace  the  licence  he  had  procured,  and  her 

'   dignified  beliaviour  when  she  lirst  sees  her  ravisher,  after  the  pcrpe- 

'   tration  of  his  crime  1    What  liner  sulgect  could  be  presented  to  the 

pointcj',  than  the  prison  scene,  where  she   is  represented   kneeling 

aiuidvt  the  gloom  and  horror  of  that  dismal  abode;  illuminating,  as  it 

wen',  the  iliirk  chamber,  her  ra<re  reclined  on  her  crossed  arms,  her 

white  gnroienis  floating  round  her  in  the  negligence  of  woe ;  Belford 

contemplating  her  with  respectful  comiuiseration :    Or,  the  scene  of 

calmer  but   hcari -piercing  sorrow,  in  the  interview  Colonel  Morden 

L  has  with  her  in  her  dying  moments  I    She  is  represented  fallen  into  a 

I  eliimbrr,  rn  her  elbow-chair,  leaning  on  the  widow  ]>)vick,  whose  led 

s  orounil  her  neck  ;  one  faded  cheek  resting  on  tlie  good  woman's 

bosom,  the  kindly  warmth  of  which  had  overspread  it  with  a  faintish 

flnsli,  the  uthcT  pale  and  hollow,  as  if  already  iced  over  by  death ;  her 

bonds,  the  blueness  of  the  veins  contrasting  their  whiteness,  lianging 

Bfeless  before  her  —  the  widow's  tears  dropping  unfclt  u\»>a  her  face 

—  Colonel  Monlcn,  with  his  arms  folded,  gazing  on  her  in  silence,  her 

coffin  junt  appearing  behind  a  screen.  What  odmiraUon,  what  revcr- 

9  Die  author  inspire  ub  with  for  the  innocent  sufferer,  the 

I  RnRerings  too  of  such  n  peculiar  nature  1 

I  "There  is  something  in  virgin  purity,  to  which  the  imagination 
I  wUUngly  pays  homage.  In  all  ages,  something  aaintly  has  been  U* 
I  taclied  to  tlie  idea  of  unblemished  chastity ;  hut  it  was  reserved  for 
I  Richardson  to  overcome  all  circuinstAnces  of  dishonour  and  disgrace, 
I  uid  to  throw  a  splendour  around  the  violated  virffim,  more  railiant 
I  tliaD  she  possessed  tn  her  lirsi  bloom.  He  has  drawn  the  triumph  of 
k  0)61114^  cboMity  ;  he  hojs  drawn  it  uncontanjinated,  unlitraiEhctI,  ond 
L  itKBpoblc  of  mingling  with  pollution.  ~  The  scenes  which  follow  the 
f  iaati  of  the  heroine,  exhibit  grief  in  an  affecting  variety  ol' forms,  as 
'i  mmlillcd  by  the  characl«n  pf  difiereni  survivors.     They  run  Into 
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considerable  length,  but  we  have  been  so  deeply  interested,  that  we 
feel  it  a  relief  to  have  our  grief  drawn  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  variety  of 
sluices,  and  we  are  glad  not  to  be  dismissed  till  we  have  shed  tears^ 
even  to  satiety."  —  Introd.  p.  xciii. — xcvii. 

This  criticism  we  think  is  equally  judicious  and  re- 
fined ;  and  we  could  easily  prolong  this  extract,  in  a 
style  not  at  all  inferior.  With  regard  to  the  morality 
of  the  work,  Mrs.  Barbauld  is  very  indignant  at  the 
notion  of  its  being  intended  to  exhibit  a  rare  instance  of 
female  chastity. 

She  objects,  with  some  reason,  to  the  number  of  inter- 
views which  Clarissa  is  represented  to  have  had  with 
Lovelace  after  the  catastrophe  ;  and  adds,  "  If  the  reader, 
on  casually  opening  the  book,  can  doubt  of  any  scene  be- 
tween them,  whether  it  passes  before  or  after  the  out- 
rage, that  scene  is  one  too  much." — The  character  of 
Lovelace,  she  thinks,  is  very  much  of  a  fancy  piece ;  and 
affirms,  that  our  national  manners  do  not  admit  of  the 
existence  of  an  original.  If  he  had  been  placed  in  France, 
she  observes,  and  his  gallantries  directed  to  married 
women,  it  might  have  been  more  natural ;  "  but,  in  Eng- 
land, Lovelace  would  have  been  run  through  the  body, 
long  before  he  had  seen  the  face  either  of  Clarissa  or 
Colonel  Morden." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  gives  us  a  copious  account  of  the  praise 
and  admiration  that  poured  in  upon  the  author  from  all 
quarters  on  the  publication  of  this  extraordinary  work : 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  complimentary  letters,  mes- 
sages, and  visits.  But  we  are  most  gratified  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  of  his  female  correspondents,  who 
tells  him  that  she  is  very  sorry,  "  that  he  was  not  a 
woman^  and  blest  icith  the  means  of  shining  as  Clarissa 
did ;  for  a  person  capable  of  drawing  such  a  character, 
would  certainly  be  able  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  if  in 
a  like  situation ! " 

After  Clarissa,  at  an  intcrv^al  of  about  five  years,  ap- 
peared his  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Upon  this  work,  also, 
Mrs.  Barbauld  has  made  many  excellent  observations, 
and  pointed  out  both  its  blemishes  and  beauties,  with  a 
very  delicate  and  discerning  hand.     Our  limits  Avill  not 
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pennit  as  to  enter  upon  this  disquisition :  we  add  only 
the  following  acute  paragraph. 

"  Sir  Charles,  as  a  Christian,  was  not  to  fight  a  duel ;  yet  he  was  to 
be  rect^nised  aa  the  finished  gentleman,  and  could  not  be  allowed  to 
want  the  moat  essential  part  of  the  character,  the  deportment  of  a  man 
of  honour,  courage,  and  spirit.  And,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  spirit  and 
courage,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  them  into  action  by  adventures  and 
rencounters.  His  first  appearance  is  ia  the  rescue  uf  Kliss  Byron,  a 
meritorioui  action,  but  one  which  must  necessarily  expose  him  to  a 
challenge.  How  must  the  author  untie  thia  knot  F  He  makes  htu)  so 
very  good  a  swordsman,  that  he  is  always  capable  of  disarming  his 
adversary  without  endangering  either  of  their  lives.  ]}ut  are  a  man's 
principles  to  depend  on  the  science  of  liis  fencing- m aste r  ?  Every  one 
cannot  have  the  skill  of  Sir  Charles ;  every  one  cannot  be  the  belt 
swordsman  ;  and  the  man  whose  study  it  is  to  avoid  fighting,  is  not 
quite  BO  likely  as  another  to  be  the  best." —  Introd.  p.  cxxvii.  cxxviii. 

Besides  his  great  works,  Richardson  published  only  a 
pa|)er  in  the  Rambler  (the  97th)  ;  an  edition  of  ^^•;80])'9 
Fables,  with  Refiectiona ;  and  a  volume  of  Familiar  Let- 
ters for  the  use  of  persons  in  inferior  situations.  It  was 
this  latter  work  which  gave  occasion  to  Pamela :  it  is 
excellently  adapted  to  its  object,  and  we  think  may  l)c 
of  singular  use  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  friends  in 
their  great  scheme  of  turning  all  our  poetry  into  the 
language  of  the  common  people.  In  this  view  we  re- 
commend it  very  earnestly  to  tlieir  consideration. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said  of  the  transactions  or 
events  of  Richardson's  life.  His  books  were  pirated  by 
the  Dublin  booksellers  :  at  which  be  was  very  angry,  and 
could  obtain  no  redress.  He  corresixjnded  with  a  great 
number  of  females;  and  gradually  withdrew  himself 
from  the  fatigues  of  business  to  his  country  residence  at 
Parson's  Green ;  where  his  life  was  at  last  tenninated 
in  1761,  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

His  moral  character  was  in  the  highest  degree  exem- 
plary and  amiable.  He  was  temperate,  industrious,  and 
upright;  punctual  and  honourable  in  all  his  dealings; 
and  with  n  kindness  of  heart,  and  a  liberality  and  gene- 
rosity of  disposition,  that  must  have  made  him  a  very 
general  favourite,  even  if  he  had  never  accpiired  any 
literary  distinction.  —  He  had  a  considerable  share  of 
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vanity,  and  was  observed  to  talk  more  willingly  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  works  than  on  any  other.  The  low- 
ness  of  his  original  situation,  and  the  lateness  of  his  in- 
troduction into  polite  society,  had  given  to  his  manners 
a  great  shyness  and  reserve ;  and  a  consciousness  of  his 
awkwardness  and  his  merit  together,  rendered  him  some- 
what jealous  in  his  intercourse  with  persons  in  more 
conspicuous  situations,  and  made  him  require  more 
courting  and  attention  than  every  one  was  disposed  to 
pay.  He  had  high  notions  of  parental  authority,  and 
does  not  seem  always  quite  satisfied  with  the  share  of 
veneration  which  his  wife  could  be  prevailed  on  to  show 
for  liim.  He  was  particularly  partial  to  the  society  of 
females;  and  lived,  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  ex- 
pressed it,  in  a  flower-garden  of  ladies.  Mrs.  Barbauld 
will  have  it,  that  this  was  in  the  way  of  his  profession 
as  an  author;  and  that  he  frequented  their  society  to 
study  the  female  heart,  and  instruct  himself  in  all  the 
niceties  of  the  female  character.  From  the  tenor  of  the 
correspondence  now  before  us,  however,  we  are  more 
inclined  to  believe,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  this  partiality 
was  owing  to  his  love  of  continual  superiority,  and  that 
he  preferred  the  conversation  of  ladies,  because  they 
were  more  lavish  of  their  admiration,  and  more  easily 
engaged  to  descant  on  the  perplexities  of  Sir  Charles,  or 
the  distresses  of  Clarissa.  His  close  application  to  busi- 
ness, and  the  sedentary  habits  of  a  literary  life,  had 
materially  injured  his  health :  He  loved  to  complain,  as 
most  invalids  do  who  have  any  hope  of  being  listened 
to,  and  scarcely  ^v^ites  a  letter  without  some  notice  of 
his  nervous  tremors,  his  giddiness  and  catchings.  "  I 
had  originally  a  good  constitution,"  he  says,  in  one  place, 
"  and  hurt  it  bv  no  intemperance,  but  that  of  applica- 
tion." 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  this  imperfect  sum- 
mary of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  biographical  dissertation,  we 
have  discharged  by  far  the  most  pleasing  part  of  our 
task  ;  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  correspond- 
ence Avhich  it  introduces,  Avith  considemblc  heaviness  of 
s[)irit,  and  the  most  unfeigned  reluctance.     The  letters 
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are  certainly  authentic ;  and  they  were  bought,  we  have 
no  doubt,  for  a  fiiir  price  from  tlie  legal  proprietors: 
but  their  publication,  ^ve  think,  was  Iroth  improper  and 
injudicious,  as  it  can  only  tend  to  lower  a  very  respectable 
character,  without  communicatinfj  any  gratification  or 
instruction  to  others.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in  the  pre- 
face, "that  it  was  the  employment  of  ilr.  Uichardson's 
declining  year9,  to  select  and  arrange  the  collection  from 
■which  this  publication  lias  been  made  ;  and  that  he 
always  looked  forward  to  their  publication  at  some  dis- 
tant period;"  nay,  "  that  he  was  not  \vithout  thoughts 
of  publishing  thera  in  his  lifetime ;  and  that,  after  his 
death,  they  remained  in  tlie  hands  of  his  last  surviving 
daught-er,  upon  whose  decease  they  became  the  property 
of  his  grandchildren,  and  were  purchased  from  them  at 
a  very  liberal  price  by  Mr.  Phillips."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  what  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  here  stated  to  the  public, 
was  stated  to  her  by  her  employers :  But  we  cannot  read 
any  one  volume  of  the  letters,  without  being  satisfied 
that  the  idea  of  such  a  publication  could  only  come  into 
the  mind  of  Richardson,  after  his  judgment  was  impaired 
by  the  infirmities  of  "  declining  years  ; "  and  we  Iiave 
observed  some  passages  in  those  which  are  now  published, 
that  seem  to  prove  sufticiently  his  own  consciousness  of 
the  impropriety  of  such  an  ex|K)sure,  and  the  absence  of 
any  idea  of  giving  them  to  the  world.  In  the  year  17'»5, 
when  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  collection  must  have  been 
completed,  we  find  him  expressing  himself  in  these  words 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Edwards : 

"I  am  I'mployiiiir  myiiclf  ut  proscnt  in  looking  over  nn<l  i<ortm;!;  ami 
cliut'ing  toy  cori'<;H|ionilcni'ed  and  otlicr  ii:i[i('r!i.  This  wlicii  Ainv., 
wii)  aniiiso  mit,  hy  leaA'nv^  over  again  a  vitj  ainiilu  ciirri.'i'[><>iiili>ni.'i', 
anil  in  cuniiiaring  the  :  .'ntimcnts  of  my  onrrcNixmik'nts  at  lliu  timr, 
witli  till-  ]irui«cnt,  and  i,ii|iruving  from  bolli.  Tlie  niniy  iL-tlvrn  ami 
p:i]K:rii  I  aliall  destniy  will  inakf  an  cssTutor's  work  llit;  cusicr  ;  and 
if  any  of  my  friend.-'  desire  tlit-ir  lettt-rs  to  ho  rtilunicd,  llicy  will  l« 
readily  cnmi?  at  for  tliat  ]inr}>osc.  OtliiTwisc  llu-y  will  amuse  niiil 
direct  my  rAildrrn,  and  teach  thcni  to  honour  their  father's  friends  im 
Ihrir  rlimrU  for  the  favours  done  him."  —  vol.  iii.  |>.  11 U,  J 14. 

Accordingly,  they  remained  in  the  t-loset  till  the  death 
of  the  I'lit  of'hlx  lUililren  ;  and  then  the  whole  collection 
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is  purchased  by  a  bookseller,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  editor,  who  linds  it  expedient  to  suppress  two-thirds 
of  it! 

Those  who  have  looked  into  the  volumes  in  question, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  reasons  of  the  un- 
qualified reprehension  we  are  inclined  to  bestow  on  their 
publication.  For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  we  may  observe  that, 
so  far  from  containing  any  view  of  the  literature,  the 
politics,  or  manners  of  the  times  —  any  anecdotes  of  the 
eminent  and  extraordinary  personages  to  whom  the  au- 
thor had  access  —  or  any  pieces  of  elegant  composition, 
refined  criticism,  or  interesting  narrative,  they  consist 
almost  entirely  of  compliments  and  minute  criticisms  on 
his  novels,  a  detail  of  his  ailments  and  domestic  concerns, 
and  some  tedious  prattling  disputations  with  his  female 
correspondents,  upon  the  duties  of  wives  and  children  ; 
the  whole  so  loaded  with  gross  and  reciprocal  flattery, 
as  to  be  ridiculous  at  the  outset,  and  disgusting  in  the 
repetition.  Compliments  and  the  novels  form  indeed 
the  staples  of  the  whole  correspondence  :  we  meet  with 
the  divine  Clarissa,  and  the  more  divine  Sir  Charles,  in 
every  page,  and  are  iibsolutely  stunned  >vith  the  clamorous 
raptures  and  supplications  Avith  which  the  female  train 
demand  the  conversion  of  Lovelace,  and  the  death  or 
restoration  of  Clementina.  Even  when  the  charming 
books  are  not  the  direct  subject  of  the  correspondence, 
they  appear  in  eternal  allusions,  and  settle  most  of  the 
arguments  by  an  authoritative  quotation.  In  short,  the 
Clarissa  and  Grandison  are  the  scriptures  of  this  con- 
gregation ;  and  the  members  of  it  stick  as  close  to  their 
language  upon  all  occasions,  as  any  of  our  sectaries  ever 
did  to  that  of  the  Bible.  The  praises  and  compliments, 
again,  which  are  interchanged  among  all  the  parties,  are 
so  extremely  hyperbolical  as  to  be  ludicrous,  and  so  in- 
cessant as  to  be  excessively  fatiguing.  We  shall  trouble 
our  readers  \vith  but  a  very  few  specimens. 

The  first  series  of  letters  is  from  Aaron  Hill,  a  poet 
of  some  notoriety,  it  seems,  in  his  day ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  these  epistles,  a  very  bad  composer  in  prose. 
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only  amusing   things  we  hnv«  met  witii  in  this 

Volume  of  bis  inditing,  are  his  prediction  of  his  oivn 

■eat  fame,  and  of  the  speedy  downfal  of  Pope's ;  and 

9  scheme  for  making  English  wine  of  a  superior  quality 

any  that  can  be  imported.     Of  Pope  he  says,  that  he 

k1  "  in  the  wane  of  his  popularity  ;  and  that  it  arose 

riginally  only  from  meditated  little  personal  assiduities, 

'  tt  certain  bladdery  swell  of  mantigeinent,"     And  a 

Jittlc  after  — 

"  But  real  liis  ffiemory  in  ])eace !  It  will  very  rarely  be  distnrbt^d 
T  that  time  he  himself  is  ashca.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  justice 
f  forctxl  fame ;  she  lets  down  tliosc,  at  once,  who  got  tliemaelves 
Wshi^  upward  ;  and  Uns  none  al>ove  the  fear  of  falling,  but  a  [cw 
mho  never  teased  lior. 

"What  she  intend*  to  do  with  me.  the    Lord  knows!"  —  voL  i. 

In  another  place  he  adds,  "  For  my  part,  I  am  afraid 
I  be  j)opular ;  I  see  so  many  who  write  to  the  living, 
aid  deserve  not  to  live,  that  I  content  myself  with  a 
fcaurrtction  when  dead : "  And  after  lamenting  the  un- 
(opolarity  of  some  of  his  ^vritings,  he  says,  "  But  there 
pill  arise  a  time  in  wliich  they  vnXl  be  seen  in  a  far 
different  light.  /  know  it  on  a  surer  hope  than  that  of 
T."  The  wine  project,  which  is  detailed  in  many 
,  requires  no  notice.  As  a  specimen  of  the  adiila- 
i  with  which  Richardson  was  incensed  by  all  his  cor- 
jespondcnts,  we  may  add  tlie  following  senteneos. 

will  your  wonders  end  ?  or  how  eoiild  I  be  nhFe  to  express 
B  juy  it  ^vcs  nie  to  discern  your  genius  rising  with  the  grnce  and 

*■" i  ol  A  pillar  1  8«c,     Go  on,  dear  air  {  I  sec  you  will  and  must), 

n  and  caplival«  the  world,  and  fon-c  a  seribhling  rai'e  to  learn 

1  practise  one  rare  virtue  —  to    be    pleased  with  what  disgraces 

"  —  "  Tlierr  is  a  manner  (so  beyond  the  matter,  extraordinary 

,  s  too  as  tliut  is.)  in  whatever  you  say  or  do,  that  tnakes  it  an  im- 

sibility  to  ttprak  thnse  sentiments  which  it  is  equally  impossible 

;ive  in  revi^rence  and  affection  for  your  gooilness." 

hi  allusion  to  the  promise  of  Sir  Charles,  he  says  — 
"  I  nni  grvolly  pleased  at  the  hint  yon  gave  of  a  design  to  raise  an- 
Bther  Alps  ujKin   this  Apennine  :  wc  ean  never  sec  too  many  of  his 
~,s  who  hftn  no  ni]ual  in  liia  laliours." 

'hef*e  passages,  we  believe,  will  satisfy  most  readers; 
I  Ujioae  who  have  any  desire  to  sec  more,  may  turn 
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up  any  page  in  tlie  volume :  It  may  be  of  some  use, 
perhaps,  as  a  great  commonplace  for  the  materials  of 
"  soft  dedication." 

The  next  series  of  letters  is  from  Miss  Fielding,  who 
wrote  David  Simple^  and  ^liss  Collier,  who  assisted  in 
writing  The  Cry.  AVliat  modern  reader  knows  any 
thing  about  The  Cry,  or  David  Simple  ?  And  if  the 
elaborate  performances  of  these  ladies  have  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  public  remembrance,  what  likelihood 
is  there  that  their  private  and  confidential  letters  should 
be  entitled  to  any  notice  ?  They  contain  nothing,  indeed, 
that  can  be  interesting  to  any  description  of  readers ; 
and  only  prove  that  Richardson  was  indulgent  and 
charitable  to  them,  and  that  their  gratitude  was  a  little 
too  apt  to  degenerate  into  flattery. 

The  lettei^s  of  Mrs.  Pilkington  and  of  Colley  Cibber 
appear  to  us  to  be  still  less  worthy  of  publication.  The 
former  seems  to  have  been  a  profligate,  stlly  actress,  re- 
duced to  beggary  in  her  old  age,  and  distressed  by  the 
misconduct  of  her  ill-educated  children.  The  compas- 
sionate heart  of  Richardson  led  him  to  pity  and  relieve 
her ;  and  she  repays  him  Avith  paltry  adulation,  inter- 
larded, in  the  bombastic  style  of  the  green  room,  with 
dramatic  misquotations  misapplied.  Of  the  letters  of 
Cibber,  Mrs.  B.  says  that  "  they  show  in  every  line  the 
man  of  wit  and  the  man  of  the  world."  We  are  sorry 
to  dissenVfrom  so  respectable  an  opinion ;  but  the  letters 
appear  to  us  in  ever}'  respect  contemptible  and  disgust- 
ing ;  Avithout  one  spark  of  wit  or  genius  of  any  sort,  and 
bearing  all  the  traces  of  vanity,  impudence,  affectation, 
and  superannuated  debaucheiy,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  author.  His  first  epistle  is  to  Mrs. 
Pilkington  (for  the  editor  has  more  than  once  favoured 
us  with  letters  that  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  Richardson 
or  his  writings),  and  sets  off*  in  this  manner : 

'•  Thou  frolicsome  farce  of  fortune  !  What  I  Is  there  another  act 
of  you  to  come  then  ?  I  was  afraid,  some  time  ago,  you  had  made 
your  hist  exit.  Well  I  but  >\nthout  wit  or  compliment,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  are  so  tolerably  alive,"  &c. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  this  pitiful  slang  could 
appear  to  Mrs.  Barbauld  like  the  pleasantry  of  a  man  of 
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fashion.  His  letters  to  Richardson  are,  if  any  thing, 
rather  more  despicable.  After  reading  some  of  the 
proof-sheets  of  Sir  Charles,  he  writes, 

"  Z ds  !  I  have  not  patience,  till  I  knuw  what  is  become  of  her. 

Why,  you  —  I  do  not  know  wliat  to  call  you  !  —  Ah !  ah  !  you  may 
laugh  if  you  please  :  but  how  will  you  be  able  to  look  mc  in  the  fave, 
if  the  lady  nhould  ever  be  able  to  show  her*  again?     Wliat  piteous, 

(I A,  disgraceful  pickle  have  you  plunged  her  in  ?   For  God's  sake 

M!ud  me  the  sequel  ;  or  —  I  don't  know  what  to  say  ! " 

The  following  is  an  entire  letter : 

"  The  delicious  meal  I  made  of  Misa  Byron  on  Sunday  last  has 
given  me  an  appetite  for  another  slice  of  her,  off  from  the  spit,  befure 
she  is  served  up  to  the  public  table.  If  about  five  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon  will  not  be  inconvenient,  Mrs.  Brown  and  I  will  come  and 
piilille  upon  a  bit  more  of  her  :  but  prny  let  your  whole  family,  with 
Mrs.  Richardson  at  the  head  of  them,  come  in  for  their  share.  This, 
sir,  will  make  me  more  and  more  yours,"  ho. 

After  these  polite  effusions,  we  have  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Edwards,  the  author  of  the  Canons  of  Criti- 
cism, a  good  deal  of  which  is  occupied  as  usual  with 
flattery  and  mutual  compliments,  and  the  rest  with  con- 
sultations about  their  different  publications.  lEichardson 
exclaims,  "  O  that  you  could  resolve  to  publish  your 
pieces  in  two  pretty  volumes ! "  And  Mr.  Edwards  sends 
nim  long  epistles  m  exaltation  of  Sir  Charles  and  Cla- 
rissa. It  is  in  this  correspondence  that  we  meet  ^\^th 
the  first  symptom  of  that  most  absurd  and  illiberal  pre- 
judice which  Richardson  indulged  against  all  the  writings 
of  Fielding,     He  ivrites  to  Mr.  ICdwards — 

"  Mr.  Fielding  has  met  with  the  disapprobation  you  foresaw  he 
would  meet  with,  of  his  Amelia.  He  is,  in  every  paper  he  |)ubliHlies 
under  the  title  of  the  Common  Garden,  contributing  to  his  own  over- 
throw. He  has  been  overmatched  in  his  own  way  by  j)co]>le  whom 
he  had  di'.ipised,  and  whom  he  thought  he  hail  vogue  cnougli,  from  the 
success  his  spurious  hrat  Tom  Jones  so  unaccountably  met  with,  to 
write  ilown,  but  who  have  turned  his  own  artillery  against  him,  and 
beat  him  out  ol'  the  field,  and  made  iiim  even  poorly  in  his  Court  of 
Critit^ism  give  up  Ins  Amelia,  and  jiromise  to  write  no  more  on  tlie 
like  subjects."  —  vol.  iii.  p.  33,  34. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  small  S[)ccimen  of  his  autipa- 
tbv.  He  says  to  his  French  translator,  "  Tom  Jones  is 
a  dissolute  book.  Its  run  is  over,  even  with  us.  Is  it 
true  that  France  had  virtue  enough  to  reiuse  to  license 
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such  a  profligate  performance  ?  "     But  the  worst  of  all 
is  the  follomng  — 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  any  more  than  the  first  volume  of 
Amelia.  Poor  Fielding !  I  could  not  help  telling  his  sister^  that  I  was 
equally  surprised  at,  and  concerned  for,  his  continued  lowness.  Had 
jour  brother,  said  I,  been  bom  in  a  stable,  or  been  a  runner  at  a 
sponging  house,  we  should  have  thought  him  a  genius,  and  wished  he 
had  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  and  of  being  admitted 
into  good  company  ;  but  it  is  beyond  my  conception,  that  a  man  of 
family,  and  who  had  some  learning,  and  who  really  is  a  writer,  should 
descend  so  excessively  low  in  all  his  pieces.  Who  can  care  for  any 
of  his  people  ?  A  person  of  honour  asked  me,  the  other  day,  what  he 
could  mean,  by  saying,  in  his  Covent  Garden  Journal,  that  he  had 
followed  Homer  and  Virgil  in  his  Amelia  ?  I  answered,  that  he  was 
justified  in  saying  so,  because  he  must  mean  Cotton's  Virgil  Travestied, 
where  the  women  are  drabs,  and  the  men  scoundrels."  —  vol.  vi. 
p.  154,  155. 

It  is  lamentable  that  such  things  should  have  been 
written  confidentially;  it  was  surely  unnecessary  to 
make  them  public. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Edwards,  we  meet  with 
two  or  three  very  beautiful  and  interesting  letters  from 
Mrs.  Klopstock,  the  first  vnfe  of  the  celebrated  German 
poet.  They  have  pleased  us  infinitely  beyond  any  thing 
else  in  the  collection  ;  but  how  far  they  are  indebted  for 
the  charm  we  have  found  in  them  to  the  lisping  inno- 
cence of  the  broken  English  in  which  they  are  A\Titten, 
or  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. We  insert  the  following  account  of  her  courtship 
and  marriage. 

"After  having  seen  him  two  hours,  I  was  obliged  to  pass  the  even- 
ing in  a  company,  which  never  had  been  so  wearisome  to  me.  I  could 
not  speak,  I  could  not  play  ;  I  thought  I  saw  nothing  but  Klopstock. 
I  saw  him  the  next  day,  and  the  following,  and  we  were  very  seriously 
friends.  But  the  fourth  day  he  departed.  It  was  an  strong  hour  the 
hour  of  his  departure  !  He  wrote  soon  after,  and  from  that  time  our 
correspondence  began  to  be  a  very  diligent  one.  I  sincerely  believed 
my  love  to  be  friendship.  I  spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing  but 
Klopstock,  and  showed  hjs  letters.  They  raillied  at  me,  and  said  I  was 
in  love.  I  raillied  them  again,  and  said  that  they  must  have  a  very 
friendshipless  heart,  if  they  had  no  idea  of  friendship  to  a  man  as  well 
as  to  a  woman.  Thus  it  continued  eight  months,  in  which  time  my 
friends  found  as  much  love  in  Ivlopstock*s  letters  as  in  me.  I  per- 
ceived it  likewise,  but  I  would  not  believe  it.  At  the  last  Klopstock 
said  plainly  that  he  loved  ;  and  I  startled  as  tor  a  wrong  thing.  I 
answered,  that  it  was  no  love,  but  friendship,  as  it  was  what  I  felt  for 
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hini ;  we  had  not  seen  one  mnother  enough  to  love  (^as  if  love  must  have 
more  time  than  friendship ! )  This  was  sineerclj  mj  moaning*  ami  1 
had  this  meaning  till  Klopstock  came  again  to  Hamburg.  This  ho 
did  a  Tear  after  we  had  aeen  one  another  the  fir«t  time*  Wo  saw,  wo 
were  nicnda,  we  loved ;  and  we  believed  that  wc  lovod :  an\l«  a  short 
time  after,  I  eoold  even  teU  Klopstock  that  I  loved.  But  wo  woro 
obliged  to  part  again,  and  wait  two  years  for  our  woilding.  My 
mother  woidd  not  let  marry  me  a  stranger.  I  could  marr}-  then  with* 
oat  her  consentment,  as  by  the  death  of  my  father  my  fortune  do|HnuhHl 
not  on  her  ;  but  this  was  an  horrible  idea  for  mo  :  and  thank  Hoavon 
that  I  have  prevailed  by  prayers  !  At  this  time  knowing  Klo|v<tivk» 
the  loves  him  as  her  lifely  son,  and  thanks  God  that  sho  has  not  |H^r- 
sisted.  We  married,  and  I  am  the  happiest  wife  in  the  world.  In 
some  few  months  it  will  be  four  years  that  I  am  so  happy,  and  still  1 
dote  upon  Kk^tock  as  if  he  was  my  bridegroom. 

"  If  you  knew  my  husband,  you  would  not  wonder.  If  you  know 
his  poem,  I  could  describe  him  very  briefly,  in  saying  ho  is  in  all  rt*- 
spects  what  he  is  as  a  poet.     This  I  can  say  with  all  wifoly  nuMlosty 

Bat  I  dare  not  to  speak  of  my  husband;    1  am  all  raptures 

when  I  do  it  And  as  happy  as  I  am  in  lovo,  so  happy  am  I  in 
friendship,  in  my  mother,  two  elder  sisters,  and  tivo  other  women. 
How  rich  I  am!"  — voL  iii.  p.  146—149. 

One  of  the  best  letters  is  dated  from  Tunbridgo  in 
1751.    We  shall  venture  on  an  cxtniot. 

"  But  here,  to  change  the  scene,  to  see  Mr.  Walsh  at  eighty  (  Mr. 
Cibber  calls  him  papa),  and  Mr.  Gibber  at  sovonty-sevou,  luiuting  nftor 
new  faces ;  and  thinking  themselves  happy  if  thoy  can  obtain  the 
notice  and  familiarity  of  a  fine  woman  ! — llow  ridiculous  !  — 

"  Mr.  Cibber  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  IMiss  CMiudloigh. 
Her  admirers  (such  was  his  happiness  !)  were  not  jealous  of  him  ;  but, 
pleased  with  that  wit  in  him  which  tliey  had  not,  were  always  for 
calling  him  to  her.  She  said  pretty  things  —  for  she  was  Miss  C'hud- 
leigh.  He  said  pretty  things  —  for  he  was  ^Ir.  Cibln^r;  ami  all  the 
company,  men  and  women,  8eeme<l  to  think  they  had  an  interest  in 
what  was  said,  and  were  half  as  well  pleased  as  if  they  had  said  the 
sprightly  things  themselves  ;  and  mighty  well  contented  were  they  to 
be  second-hand  repeaters  of  the  pretty  things.  But  once  I  faced  the 
laureate  squatted  upon  one  of  the  benches,  with  a  face  more  wrinkled 
than  ordinary  with  disappointment.  *  I  thought,'  said  1,  *  you  were  of 
the  party  at  the  tea  treats  —  Miss  Chudleigh  is  gone  into  the  tea- 
room.' —  *  Pshaw  I  *  said  he,  *  there  is  no  coming  at  her,  she  is  so  sur- 
rounded by  the  toupcts.  * — And  I  left  him  ui)on  the  fret  —  But  ho 
was  called  to  soon  after;  and  in  he  flew,  and  his  face  shone  again, 
and  looked  smooth. 

"  Another  extraordinary  old  man  we  have  hail  here,  but  of  a  very 
different  turn  ;  the  noted  Mr.  Whiston,  showing  eclipses,  anil  explain- 
ing other  phenomena  of  the  stars,  and  preaching  the  millennium  and 
anabaptism  (for  he  is  now,  it  seems,  of  that  |)ersuasion)  to  gay  |>eople, 
who,  if  they  have  white  teeth,  hear   him  with  o|)en  mouths,  though 
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perhaps  shut  hearts  ;  and  after  his  lecture  is  over,  not  a  bit  the  wiser, 
run  from  him  the  more  eagerly  to  C — r  and  W — sh,  and  to  flutter 
among  the  loud-laughing  young  fellows  upon  the  walks,  like  boys  and 
girls  at  a  breaking-up."  —  vol.  iii.  p.  316-— 319. 

As  Richardson  was  in  the  habit  of  flattering  his  female 
corresix)ndents,  by  asking  their  advice  (though  he  never 
followed  it)  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  works,  he  prevailed 
on  a  certain  Lady  Echlin  to  communicate  a  new  catas- 
trophe which  she  had  devised  for  his  Clarissa.  She  had 
reformed  Lovelace,  by  means  of  a  Dr.  Christian,  and 
made  him  die  of  remorse,  though  the  last  outrage  is  not 
supposed  to  be  conunitted.  How  far  Lady  Echlin's 
epistles  are  likely  to  meet  with  readers,  in  this  fastidious 
age,  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  following  specimen. 

"  I  heartily  wish  every  Christian  would  read  and  wisely  consider 
Mr.  Skelton's  fine  and  pious  lessons.  I  admire  the  warmth  of  this 
learned  gentleman's  zeal ;  it  is  laudable  and  necessary,  *  especially  in 
an  age  like  this,  which,  for  its  coldness  (he  observes)  may  be  called 
the  winter  of  Christianity.'  A  melancholy  truth,  elegantly  expressed  ! 
I  have  only  perused  a  small  part  of  this  divine  piece,  and  am  greatly 
delighted  with  what  I  have  read.  Surely/  he  is  a  heavenly  man,  I 
am  also  very  fond  of  Dr,  Clark:  and  excellent  good  Seed!  I  thank 
you,  sir,  for  introducing  another  wise  charmer,  not  less  worthy  of 
every  body's  regard.  He  merits  attention,  and  religiously  commands 
it."  —  vol.  V.  p.  40. 

Next  come  several  letters  from  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Skelton,  mostly  on  the  subject  of  the  Dublin  piracy,  and 
the  publication  of  some  works  of  his  owtx.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  strong,  coarse  sense,  but  extremely 
irritable.  Some  delay  in  the  publication  of  his  sermons 
draws  from  him  the  following  amusing  piece  of  fretful- 
ness. 

"Johnston  kept  them  a  month  on  the  way;  Wilson  kept  them  three, 
and  does  nothing,  only  hints  a  sort  of  contemptuous  censure  of  them 
to  you,  and  huffs  them  out  of  his  hands.  The  booksellers  despise 
them,  and  I  am  forced  to  print  them,  when  the  season  for  sale  is  over, 
or  burn  them.  God's  will  be  done  !  If  I  had  wrote  against  my 
Saviour,  or  his  religion,  my  work  would  long  ago  have  been  bought, 
and  reprinted,  and  bought  again.  Millar  would  have  now  been  far 
advanced  in  his  third  edition  of  it  I  But  why  do  I  make  these  weak 
complaints  ?  I  know  my  work  is  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of  Gk)d 
and  truth,  and  by  no  means  contemptibly  executed.  I  am  confident 
also,  I  shall,  if  God  spares  me  life  to  give  it  the  necessary  introduc- 
tion, sell  it  to  advantage,  and  receive  the  thanks  of  every  good  man 
for  it.     I  will  therefore  be  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  not  of  Mr.  Millar^ 


anyovertnreB," 


Although  Uichardson  is  not  responsilile  for  more  than 

one  fifth  part  of  the  duliiess  exhibited  in  thia  collection, 

BtiU  the  share  of  it  that  may  be  justly  imputed  to  him  is 

I  BO  consideniblo,  nnd  the  whole  is  so  closely  assoi-iated 

F  with  his  name,  tliat  it  would  be  a  sort  of  injustice  to 

f  take  our  final  leave  of  his  works,  without  oastiDg  one 

I  glance  back  to  those  original  and  meritorious  perform- 

[  Bnces,  upon  which  Iiis  reputation  is  so  firmly  estabtiahed. 

I       Tlie  great  excellence  of  Kicliardson's  novels  consists, 

r  vfe  think,  in  the  unparalleled  minuteness  and  eopious- 

[  Tiesa  of  his  descriptions,  and  in  the  pains  he  tttkes  to 

i  make  us    thoittnglily  and    intimately  acquainted  with 

I  every  particular  in  the  character  and  situation  of  the 

I  personages  witli  wliom  we  are  occupied.    It  has  been  the 

L  policy  of  other  writers  to  avoid  all  details  that  are  not 

I  iiecc««ary  or  impressive,  to  hurry  over  all  the  preparatory 

I  scenes,  and  to  reserve  the  whole  of  tlie  reader's  atten- 

I  tion  for  those  momentous  passages  in  which  some  deci- 

V  sivc  measure  is  adojited,  or  some  great  passion  brought 

\  into  action.     The  consequence  is,  that  we  are  only  ac- 

I  quaintcd  with  their  characters  in  their  dress  of  cere- 

I  mony,  and  that,  as  we  never  see  them  except  in  those 

I  critical  circumstances,  and    those    moments   of  strong 

I  emotion,  which  are  but  of  rare  occurrence  in  real  life, 

I  we  are  never  deceived  into  any  belief  of  their  reality, 

I  and   contetnplate   the    whole    as   an   exaggerated   and 

I  dazzling  illunion.     With  such  authors  we  merely  make 

I  a  visit  by  ap]»ointment,  and  see  and  hear  only  what  we 

I  know    has    been  prepared   for  our   reception.       With 

Kichardson,  we  slip,  invisible,  into  the  domestic  privacy 

of  his  characters,  and  hear  and  see  every  thing  that  is 

said  and  done  araon"  them,  whether  it  be  interesting  or 

I  otherwise,  and  whetlier  it  gratify  our  curiosity  or  dis- 

f  appoint  it.     We  sympathise  with  the  former,  therefore, 

I  only  as  we  ayinpalhise  with  the  monarchs  and  statesmen 

of  history,  of  whose  condition  as  individuals  we  have 

but  ft  very  imperlect  conception.    We  ieel  for  the  latter, 

as  for  uur  private  friends  and  ocquaiutance,  with  wboM 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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whole  situation  we  are  familiar,  and  as  to  whom  we  can 
conceive  exactly  the  effects  that  will  be  produced  by 
every  thing  that  may  befall  them.  In  this  art  Richard- 
son is  undoubtedly  without  an  equal,  and,  if  we  except 
De  Foe,  without  a  competitor,  we  believe,  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature.  We  are  often  fatigued,  as  we  listen 
to  his  prolix  descriptions,  and  the  repetitions  of  those 
rambling  and  inconclusive  conversations,  in  which  so 
many  pages  are  consumed,  without  any  apparent  pro- 
gress in  the  story  ;  but,  by  means  of  all  this,  we  get  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  characters,  and  so  im- 
pressed with  a  persuasion  of  their  reality,  that  when 
any  thing  really  disastrous  or  important  occurs  to  them, 
we  feel  as  for  old  friends  and  companions,  and  are  irre- 
sistibly led  to  as  lively  a  conception  of  their  sensations, 
as  if  we  had  been  spectators  of  a  real  transaction.  This 
we  certainly  think  the  chief  merit  of  Richardson's  pro- 
ductions: For,  great  as  his  knowledge  of  the  himian 
heart,  and  his  powers  of  pathetic  description,  must  be 
admitted  to  be,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  might  have 
been  equalled  in  those  particulai's  by  many,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  infinitely  less  interesting. 

That  his  pieces  were  all  intended  to  be  strictly  moral, 
is  indisputable  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear,  that  they 
will  uniformly  be  found  to  have  this  tendency.  We 
have  alreadv  quoted  some  observations  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  on  tliis  subject,  and  shall  only  add,  in  general, 
that  there  is  a  certain  air  of  irksome  regularity,  gloomi- 
ness, and  pedantry,  attached  to  most  of  his  virtuous  cha- 
racters, which  is  apt  to  encourage  more  unfortunate 
associations  than  the  engaging  qualities  with  which  he 
has  invested  some  of  his  vicious  ones.  The  mansion  of 
the  Harlowes,  which,  before  the  appearance  of  Lovelace, 
is  represented  as  the  abode  of  domestic  felicitv,  is  a  place 
in  which  daylight  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  shine  ; 
and  Clarissa,  with  her  formal  devotions,  her  intolerably 
early  rising,  her  day  divided  into  tasks,  and  her  quan- 
tities of  needle-work  and  discretion,  has  something  in 
her  much  less  winning  and  attractive  than  inferior  artists 
have  often  communicated  to  an  innocent  beauty  of  seven- 
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teen.  The  solemnity  and  moral  discourses  of  Sir  Charles, 
his  bows,  minuets,  compliments,  and  immoveable  tran- 
quillity, are  much  more  likely  to  excite  the  derision  than 
the  atmiiration  of  a  modem  reader,  Richardson's  good 
people,  in  short,  are  too  wise  and  too  formal,  ever  to 
appear  in  the  light  of  desirable  companions,  or  to  excite 
in  a  youthful  mind  any  wish  to  resemble  them.  The 
gaiety  of  all  his  characters,  too,  is  extremely  girlish  and 
silly,  and  is  much  more  like  the  prattle  of  spoiled  chil- 
dr^,  than  the  wit  and  pleasantry  of  persons  acquainted 
with  the  world.  The  diction  throughout  is  heavy,  vul- 
gar, and  embarrassed;  though  the  interest  of  the  tragical 
scenes  is  too  powerful  to  allow  us  to  attend  to  any  in- 
ferior consideration.  The  novels  of  Richardson,  in  short, 
though  praised  perhaps  somewhat  beyond  their  merits, 
will  always  be  read  witli  admiration  ;  and  certainly  can 
never  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  when  contrasted 
with  the  melancholy  farrago  which  is  here  entitled  his 
Correspondence. 
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(July,  1813.) 

Correspondance^  Litterairey  Philosophique  et  Critique.  AdressSe 
a  un  Souverain  ^Allemagney  depuis  1770  jusqu^ct  1782.  Par 
le  Baron  de  Grimm,  et  par  Diderot.  5  tomes,  8va. 
pp.2250.     Paris:   1812. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  entertaining  book  — though  a 
little  too  bulW  —  and,  the  greater  part  of  it,  not  very 
important.  We  are  glad  to  see  it,  however ;  not  only 
because  we  are  glad  to  see  any  thing  entertaining,  but 
also  because  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  person,  of 
whom  every  one  has  heard  a  great  deal,  and  most  people 
hitherto  known  very  little.  There  is  no  name  which 
comes  oftener  across  us,  in  the  modem  history  of  French 
literature,  than  that  of  Grimm;  and  none,  perhaps,  whose 
right  to  so  much  notoriety  seemed  to  most  people  to 
stand  upon  such  scanty  titles.  Coming  from  a  foreign 
coimtry,  without  rank,  fortune,  or  exploits  of  any  kind 
to  recommend  him,  he  contrived,  one  does  not  very  well 
see  how,  to  make  himself  conspicuous  for  forty  years  in 
the  best  company  of  Paris ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  ac- 
quire great  influence  and  authority  among  literary  men 
of  all  descriptions,  without  publishing  any  thing  himself, 
but  a  few  slight  observations  upon  French  and  Italian 
music. 

The  volumes  before  us  help,  in  part,  to  explain  this 
enigma  ;  and  not  only  give  proof  of  talents  and  accom- 
plishments quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  reputation  the 
author  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries,  but  also  of 
such  a  degree  of  industry  and  exertion,  as  entitle  him, 
we  think,  to  a  reasonable  reversion  of  fame  from  pos- 
terity. Before  laying  before  our  readers  any  part  of 
this  miscellaneous  chronicle,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
them  a  general  idea  of  its  construction — and  to  tell  them 
all  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover  about  its  author. 
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Melchior  Grimm  was  born  at  Katisbon  in  1723,  of 
vei-y  humble  parentage ;  but,  being  tolerably  well  edu- 
cated, took  to  literature  at  a  very  early  pcrioti.  His 
first  essays  were  made  in  his  owii  country — and,  as  we 
understand,  in  hia  native  language  —  where  he  composed 
several  tnigcdies,  which  wei-e  hissed  upon  the  stage,  and 
unmercifully  abused  in  the  closet,  by  Lcssing,  and  the 
other  oracles  of  Teutonic  criticism.  He  then  came  to 
Paris,  88  a  sort  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  de  Schom- 
berg,  and  was  employed  in  the  humble  capacity  of  reader 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  when  he  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Rousseau,  who  was  smitten  with  his  enthu- 
siasm for  music,  and  made  him  known  to  Diderot,  the 
Baron  d'Holbuch,  and  various  other  persons  of  eminence 
in  the  literary  world.  Hia  vivacity  and  various  accom- 
plishments soon  made  bun  generally  acceptable;  while 
Ilia  uuifonn  pruduncc  and  excellent  good  sense  i)rcvented 
hini  from  ever  losing  any  of  the  friends  he  had  gained. 
Kousseau,  indeed,  chose  to  quarrel  with  him  for  life, 
upon  his  sitting  down  one  evening  in  a  seat  winch  he 
had  previously  fixed  upon  for  himself;  but  with  Vol- 
taire and  D'Alembert,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  illustrious 
society,  both  male  and  feuitde,  he  continued  always  on 
the  most  cordial  footing;  and,  while  he  is  reproached 
with  a  certain  degi-ee  of  obsequiousness  towards  the  rich 
and  powerful,  must  be  allowed  to  have  used  less  flattery 
toward  his  literary  associates  tiian  was  usual  in  the  inter- 
course of  those  jealous  and  artificial  beings. 

When  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  let't  Paris,  Grimm 
undertook  to  send  him  regularly  ati  account  of  every 
thing  remarkable  that  oct'urred  in  the  literary,  political, 
and  scandalous  chronicle  of  that  great  city;  and  ac- 
quitted himself  in  this  delicate  office  so  much  to  the 
Butisfactiun  of  his  noble  correspondent,  that  he  nomi- 
nated him,  in  1776,  his  resident  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  raised  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  a  Baron.  The  volumes  before  us  are  a  part  of  tbo 
despatches  of  this  literary  plenipotentiary ;  and  ar«  cer- 
tainly tiie  most  amusing  stale  papers  that  have  ever 
fftUcu  oudcr  our  observation. 
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The  Baron  de  Grimm  continued  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  this  philosophical  diplomacy,  till  the  gathering 
storm  of  the  Revolution  drove  both  ministers  and  philo- 
phers  from  the  territories  of  the  new  Republic.  He 
then  took  refuge  of  course  in  the  court  of  his  master, 
where  he  resided  till  1795 ;  when  Catharine  of  Russia, 
to  whose  shrine  he  had  formerly  made  a  pU^mage  from 
Paris,  gave  him  the  appointment  of  her  minister  at  the 
court  of  Saxony — which  he  continued  to  hold  till  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Paul,  when  the  par- 
tial loss  of  siocht  obli<?ed  him  to  withdraw  alto<]^ether  from 
business,  and  to  return  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  in  literature  and  the  arts  with 
unabated  ardour,  till  he  sunk  at  last  under  a  load  of 
years  and  infirmities  in  the  end  of  1807. — He  was  of  an 
uncomely  and  grotesque  appearance — with  huge  project- 
ing eyes  and  discoixiant  features,  whicli  he  rendered  still 
more  hideous,  by  daubing  them  profusely  with  white  and 
with  red  paint — according  to  the  most  approved  cos- 
tume of  petits-maitres^  in  the  year  1748,  when  he  made 
his  debut  at  Paris. 

The  book  embraces  a  period  of  about  twelve  years 
only,  from  1770  to  1782,  with  a  gap  for  1775  and  part 
of  1776.  It  is  said  in  the  title-page  to  be  partly  the 
work  of  Grimm,  and  partly  that  of  Diderot, — but  the 
contributions  of  the  latter  are  few,  and  comparatively  of 
little  importance.  It  is  -WTitten  half  in  the  style  of  a 
journal  intended  for  the  public,  and  half  in  that  of  pri- 
vate and  confidential  correspondence;  and,  notAvith- 
standing  the  retrenchments  which  the  editor  boasts  of 
having  made  in  the  manuscript,  contains  a  vast  miscel- 
lany of  all  sorts  of  intelligence ;  —  critiques  upon  all  new 
publications,  new  operas,  and  new  performers  at  the 
theatres ; — accounts  of  all  the  mei'tings  and  elections  at 
the  academies, — and  of  the  deaths  and  cliaracters  of  all 
the  eminent  persons  who  demised  in  the  period  to  which 
it  extends ; — copies  of  the  epigrams,  and  editions  of  the 
scandalous  stories  tliat  occupied  the  idle  popuhition  of 
Paris  during  the  same  period — intei*spersed  with  various 
original  compositions,  and  brief  and  pithy  dissertations 
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upon  the  general  subjects  that,  are  suggested  hy  such  an 
enumeration.  Of  theae,  the  accounts  of  the  oi>era8  and 
the  actors  arc  (now)  the  most  tedious,  —  the  critical  and 
biographical  sketches  the  most  lively,  and  the  genei*al 
observations  the  raost  striking  and  important.  Tiie  whole, 
however,  h  given  with  great  vivacity  and  talent^  and 
with  a  de^ee  of  freedom  wliich  trespasses  occa^onally 
upon  the  borders  both  of  propriety  nnd  of  good  taste. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  more  exactly  painted  in  these 
grnphietd  volumes,  than  the  character  of  M.  Grimm  him- 
aelf; — and  tiie  beauty  of  it  is,  that  as  there  is  nothing 
either  natural  or  peculiar  about  it,  it  may  stand  for  the 
chai'acter  of  most  of  the  wits  and  philosophers  he  fre- 
quented. He  had  moi-e  wit,  perhaps,  and  more  sound 
&ense  and  information,  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lived — But  the  leading  traits  belong 
to  the  whole  clas?,  and  to  all  clitsses  indeed,  iu  similar 
situations,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Whenever  there 
is  a  very  large  assemblage  of  persons  who  have  no  other 
occupation  but  to  amuse  themselves,  there  will  infallibly 
be  generated  acuteness  of  intellect,  retinement  of  man- 
ners, and  good  taste  in  converaation  ;  —  and,  witli  the 
same  certainty,  all  profound  thought,  and  all  serious 
affection,  will  be  generally  discarded  from  their  society. 
The  multitude  of  persons  and  things  that  force  them- 
Bclvee  on  the  attention  in  such  a  scene,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  succeed  each  oiher  and  pass  away,  pre- 
vent any  one  from  making  n  deep  or  pennanent  impres- 
sion ;  and  the  mind,  having  never  been  tasked  to  any 
course  of  application,  and  long  habituated  to  this  lively 
succession  and  variety  of  objects,  eoincs  at  last  to  require 
the  excitement  of  perpetual  change,  and  to  find  a  multi- 
plicity of  friends  as  indispensable  os  a  multiplicity  of 
amusements.  Thus  the  eharaetcristics  of  large  and 
polished  society,  come  almost  inevitably  to  be,  wit  and 
neartlessncss — acutcnes^i  and  perpetual  derision.  The 
same  impatience  of  unil'ormity,  and  {lassiou  for  vaiiety, 
which  gives  so  much  gi-ace  to  their  conversation,  by  ex- 
cluding tediousness  and  pertinacious  wrangling,  moke 
tiiem  uicapablc  of  dwelling  for  many  minutes  on  tho 
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feelings  and  concerns  of  any  one  individual ;  while  the 
constant  pursuit  of  little  gratifications,  and  the  weak 
dread  of  all  uneasy  sensations,  render  them  equally 
averse  from  serious  sympathy  and  deep  thought.  They 
speedily  find  out  the  shortest  and  most  pleasant  way  to 
all  truths,  to  which  a  short  and  a  pleasant  way  can  readily 
be  discovered ;  and  then  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
no  others  are  worth  looking  after  —  and  in  the  same  way, 
they  do  such  petty  kindnesses,  and  indulge  such  light 
sympathies,  as  do  not  put  them  to  any  trouble,  or  en- 
croach at  all  on  their  amusements, — while  they  make  it 
a  principle  to  \>Tap  themselves  up  in  those  amusements 
from  the  assault  of  all  more  engrossing  or  importunate 
affections. 

The  turn  for  derision  again  arises  naturally  out  of  this 
order  of  things.  When  passion  and  enthusiasm,  affec- 
tion and  serious  occupation,  have  once  been  banished  by 
a  short-sighted  voluptuousness,  the  sense  of  ridicule  is 
almost  the  only  lively  sensation  that  remains ;  —  and  the 
envied  life  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
themselves,  would  be  utterly  listless  and  without  interest, 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  laugh  at  each  other.  Their 
quickness  in  perceiving  ordinary  follies  and  illusions  too, 
affords  great  encouragement  to  this  laudable  practice ;  — 
and  as  none  of  them  have  so  much  passion  or  enthusiasm 
left,  as  to  be  deeply  wounded  by  the  shafts  of  derision, 
they  fall  lightly,  and  without  rankling,  on  the  lesser 
vanities,  which  supply  in  them  those  master-springs  of 
human  action  and  feeling. 

The  whole  style  and  tone  of  this  publication  affords 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  these  general  remarks. 
From  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  it  is  a  display  of  the 
most  coniplete  heartlessness,  and  the  most  uninterrupted 
levity.  It  chronicles  the  deaths  of  half  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance— and  makes  jests  upon  them  all;  and  is  much 
more  serious  in  discussing  the  merits  of  an  opera  dancer, 
than  in  considering  the  evidence  for  the  being  of  a  God, 
or  the  first  foundations  of  morality.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  just  or  conclusive,  than  the  remark  that  is 
forced  from  M.  Grimm  himself,  upon  the  utter  careless- 
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ness  and  instant  oblivion,  that  followed  the  death  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished,  active,  and  amiable  members 
of  his  coterie  ;  —  "  tant  il  est  vraj  que  ce  qui  nous  uppel- 
lons  la  SiK'iete,  est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  loger,  de  plus  iii- 
grat,  et  de  plus  frivole  au  monde!  " 

Holding  this  opinion  verj-  firmly  ourselves,  it  will 
easily  be  believed  that  we  are  very  far  from  enryiny  the 
brilliant  persons  ivlio  composed,  or  gave  the  tone  to  this 
exquisite  society;  —  and  while  we  have  a  due  admiration 
for  the  elegant  plea.«antry,  correct  taste,  and  gay  acute- 
ness,  of  which  they  furnisli,  perhaps,  the  only  perfect 
models,  we  think  it  more  desirable,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
the  spectators,  than  the  ix>ssesBor3  of  those  accomplish- 
ments; and  would  no  more  wisli  to  buy  them  at  the 
price  of  our  soIkt  thinking,  and  settled  affections,  than 
we  would  buy  the  dexterity  of  a  tiddler,  or  a  ropedanccr, 
at  the  price  of  our  personal  respectability.  Even  in  the 
days  of  voutli  and  high  spirits,  there  is  no  solid  enjoy- 
iQcnt  in  living  altogether  with  people  who  care  nothing 
about  us  ;  and  wlien  we  begin  to  grow  old  and  unamuse- 
able,  there  can  Ik;  nothing  so  comfortless  as  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  those  who  think  of  nothing  hut  amusement. 
The  spectJiele,  however,  is  gay  and  lieautiful  to  those 
who  look  upon  it  with  a  good-natured  sympathy,  or  in- 
dulgence; and  natui-ally  suggests  reflections  that  may 
be  interesting  to  (he  most  serious.  .\  judicious  extrac- 
tor, we  have  no  doubt,  might  accommodate  both  classes 
ofreaden*,  from  the  ample  magazine  that  lies  before  us. 

The  most  figuring  person  in  the  work,  and  indeed  of 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  was  beyond  all  tjuestion 
Voltaire,  —  of  whom,  and  of  whose  character,  it  presents 
Tia  with  many  very  amusing  traits.  He  receives  no  other 
name  tlironghout  the  book,  than  "  The  Patriarch  "  of 
the  Holy  rhllosophical  Church,  of  which  the  authors, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  friends,  pniless  to  be  hum> 
ble  votaries  and  disciples.  The  infallibility  of  its  chief, 
however,  seems  to  have  formed  no  jmrt  of  the  creed  of 
this  reformed  religion ;  for,  with  all  his  admiration  for 
the  wit,  and  phiyfulness,  and  talent  of  the  philosfjpliic 
pontift*,   nothing  can  exceed  the  freedoms  in  which  M. 
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Grimm  indulges,  both  as  to  his  productions,  and  his 
character.  All  his  poetry,  he  says,  after  Tancred,  is 
clearly  marked  with  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dotage 
and  decay ;  and  his  views  of  many  important  subjects 
he  treats  as  altogether  erroneous,  shallow,  and  con- 
temptible. He  is  particularly  offended  with  him  for  not 
adopting  the  decided  atheism  of  the  Systime  de  la  Nature^ 
and  for  weakly  stopping  short  at  a  kind  of  paltry  deism. 
"  The  Patriarch,"  says  he,  "  still  sticks  to  his  Remune- 
rateur-Vengeurj  without  whom  he  fancies  the  world 
would  go  on  very  ill.  He  is  resolute  enough,  I  confess, 
for  putting  down  the  goJ  of  knaves  and  bigots,  but  is 
not  for  parting  with  that  of  the  virtuous  and  rational. 
He  reasons  upon  all  this,  too,  like  a  baby  —  a  very  smart 
baby  it  must  be  owned — but  a  baby  notwithstanding. 
He  would  be  a  little  puzzled,  I  take  it,  if  he  were  asked 
what  was  the  colour  of  his  god  of  the  N-irtuous  and  Avise, 
&c.  &c.  He  cannot  conceive,  he  says,  how  mere  motion, 
undirected  by  intelligence,  should  ever  have  produced 
such  a  world  as  we  inhabit  —  and  we  verily  believe  him. 
Nobody  can  conceive  it — but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless; 
and  we  see  it  —  which  is  nearly  as  good."  AVe  give  this 
merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  disciple's  irreverence  towards 
his  mast<?r  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than 
the  reasoning  of  M.Grimm  in  support  of  his  own  deso- 
lating opinions.  He  is  more  near  being  right,  where  he 
makes  himself  merry  with  the  patriarch's  ignorance  of 
natural  philosophy.  Every  Achilles  however,  he  adds, 
has  a  vulnerable  heel  —  and  that  of  the  hero  of  Ferney 
is  his  Physics.* 

•  This  is  only  true,  however,  with  regard  to  natural  history  nnd 
chemistry ;  for  as  to  the  nobler  part  of  physics,  which  depends  on 
science,  liis  attainments  were  equal  perhaps  to  those  of  any  of  his  age 
and  country,  with  the  exception  of  D'Alembert.  Even  his  astronomy, 
however,  though  by  no  means  '*  mince  et  raccourtie,"  had  a  tendency 
to  confirm  him  in  that  paltry  Deism,  for  which  he  is  so  unmercifully 
rated  by  M.  Grimm.  \Ve  do  not  know  many  quartains  in  French 
poetry  more  beautiful  than  the  following,  which  the  Patriarch  indited 
impromptu,  one  fine  summer  evening  : — 

"  Tons  ces  vastes  pays  d'Azur  et  de  Lumicre, 
Tir^s  du  sein  du  vide,  et  formes  sans  mati^re, 
Arrondis  sans  compas,  et  toumans  sans  pivot^ 
Ont  ^  peine  coute  la  d^pense  d'un  mot  I" 
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M.  Oriimii,  however,  reveals  worst;  infirmities  tlian 
this  in  ilia  great  preceptor.  Therp  was  a  young  Made- 
moiselle Rancour,  it  seems,  who,  though  an  nctifss,  en- 
joyed tin  unblemished  Tcputation.  Voltaire,  who  had 
never  seen  her,  chose  one  morning  to  write  to  tlie  Mare- 
chal  de  Riciielieu,  by  whom  she  was  patronized,  that  she 
was  a  notorious  prostitute,  and  ready  to  be  taken  into 
keeping  by  any  one  who  would  offer  for  lier.  This  im- 
putation having  been  thoughtlessly  romnumlcated  to  the 
damsel  herself,  produced  no  little  commotion;  and  upon 
Voltaire's  being  remonstrat^Kl  with,  he  immediately  re- 
tracted the  whole  story,  which  it  seems  was  a  pier*  of 
pure  invention;  and  confessed,  that  the  only  thing  lie 
had  to  object  to  Madlle.  Riiucour  was,  that  he  had  un- 
derstood tliey  had  put  off  the  representation  of  a  new 
play  of  his,  in  order  to  gratify  the  public  with  her  ap- 
peftmnce  in  comedy;— "and  this  was  enough,"  says  M. 
Grimm,  "to  irritate  a  child  of  seventy-nine,  against 
another  child  of  seventeen,  who  came  in  the  way  of  his 
gratification  !" 

A  little  after,  he  tells  anotlier  story  which  is  not  only 
very  disre]>utable  to  the  Patriarch,  but  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  monstnius  evils  that  arise  from  religious 
intolerance,  in  a  country  where  the  whole  population  is 
not  of  the  same  communion.  A  Mons.  de  IJ.  introduced 
himself  into  a  Protestant  family  at  Montauban,  and  after 
some  time,  publicly  married  the  only  daughter  of  the 

I  house,  in  the  elmreh  of  lier  pastor.  He  livi^  spvernl 
years  with  her,  and  had  one  dnugliter — dissipated  her 
whole  property — and  at  Inst  deserted  her,  and  married 

I  another  woman  at  Paris  —  upon  the  pretence  that  his 
first  union  was  not  binding,  the  ceremony  not  having 
been  pei-form*^  by  n  Catholic  priest.  The  Parliament 
ultimately  allowed  this  plea  ;  and  farther  directed,  that 
the  daugfiter  should  be  taken  fmm  it*  mother,  and  edu- 
OLtcd  in  the  true  faith  in  a  cunveitt.  The  transaction 
excited  general  indignation;  and  the  legiility  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  especially  tlie  la.st  part  of  it,  was  very  much 
disputed,  lioth  in  the  profession  and  out  of  it; — whmi 
Voltaire,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world,  thought 
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fit  to  put  forth  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence  !  M.  Grimm 
treats  the  whole  matter  Avith  his  usual  coldness  and  plea- 
santry ; — and  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  this  extraordinary 
proceeding  of  his  chief,  very  coolly  obser\^es,  "  The 
truth  is,  that  for  some  time  past,  the  ratriarch  has  been 
suspected,  and  indeed  convicted,  of  the  most  abominable 
cowardice.  He  defied  the  old  Parliament  in  his  youth 
with  signal  courage  and  intrepidity ;  and  now  he  cringes 
to  the  new  one,  and  even  condescends  to  be  its  pane- 
gyrist, from  an  absurd  dread  of  being  persecuted  by  it 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  tomb.  Ah !  Seigneur  Patri- 
arche !  he  concludes,  in  the  true  Parisian  accent,  Horace 
was  much  more  excusable  for  flattering  Augustus,  who 
had  honoured  him,  though  he  destroyed  the  republic, 
than  you  are,  for  justifying,  without  any  intelligible 
motive,  a  proceeding  so  utterly  detestable,  and  upon 
which,  if  you  had  not  courage  to  speak  as  became  you, 
you  were  not  called  upon  to  say  any  thing."  It  must 
be  a  comfort  to  the  reader  to  learn,  that  immediately 
after  this  sentence,  a  M.  Vanrobais,  an  old  and  most 
respectable  gentleman,  was  chivalrous  enough,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  to  marry  the  deserted  widow,  and  to 
place  her  in  a  situation  every  way  more  respectable  than 
that  of  which  she  had  been  so  basely  defrauded. 

There  is  a  great  deal,  in  the  first  of  these  volumes, 
about  the  statue  that  was  voted  to  Voltaire  by  his  dis- 
ciples in  1770.  —  Pigalle  the  sculptor  was  despatched  to 
Ferney  to  model  him,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  he  affects 
to  make  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Xecker,  in  which  he  very 
reasonably  observes,  that  in  order  to  be  modelled,  a  man 
ought  to  nave  a  face — but  that  age  and  sickness  have  so 
reduced  him,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  where- 
abouts his  had  been ;  that  his  eyes  are  sunk  into  pits 
three  inches  deep,  and  the  small  remnant  of  his  teeth 
recently  deserted ;  that  his  skin  is  like  old  parchment 
wi'inkled  over  dry  bones,  and  his  legs  and  arms  like  dry 
spindles ; — in  short,  "qu'on  n'a  jamais  sculpte  un  pauvre 
homme  dans  cct  etat."  Phidias  Pigalle,  however,  as  he 
calls  him,  goes  upon  his  errand,  notwithst^inding  all 
these  discouragements ;   and   finds   him,  according   to 
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M.  Grinim,  in  a,  state  of  great  vivacity.  "He  skips  up 
stairs,"  he  assures  me,  "more  nimbly  than  all  his  sub- 
scribcK  put  together,  and  is  as  quick  as  lightning  in 
running  to  shut  doors,  and  open  window's ;  but,  with  all 
this,  he  is  very  anxious  to  pass  for  a  poor  man  in  the  last 
extremities ;  and  would  take  it  much  amiss  U"  he  thought 
that  any  botly  had  discovered  tlie  secret  of  his  health 
and  vigour."  Some  awkivard  person,  indeed,  it  ap[>cars, 
has  been  complimenting  him  upon  the  occasion ;  for  he 
writes  me  as  follows:  —  "My  dear  Friend — Though 
Phidias  Plgalle  is  the  most  virtuous  of  mortals,  he  ca- 
lumniates me  cruelly;  I  understand  be  goes  about  say- 
ing that  I  am  quite  well,  and  as  sleek  as  a  monk !  —  Such 
is  the  ungrateful  return  he  makes  for  the  pains  I  took  to 
force  ray  spirits  for  his  amusement,  and  to  puff  up  my 
buceinatory  muscles,  in  order  to  look  well  in  las  eyes !  — 
Jean  Jacques,  to  l)e  sure,  is  far  more  puffed  up  than  1  am ; 
but  it  U  with  conceit — from  which  1  am  free."  In  an- 
other letter  he  says, —  "When  tlic  peasants  in  my  vil- 
lage saw  Pigalle  laying  out  some  of  the  instruments  of 
his  art,  they  flocked  round  us  with  great  glee,  and  said, 
Ah!  he  is  going  to  (li)ii.Htvt  him — liow  droll!  —  so  one 
spectacle,  you  see,  is  just  as  good  for  some  people  as  an- 
other." 

The  account  which  Pigalle  himself  gives  of  his  mis- 
aion,  is  extremely  characteristic.  For  the  first  eight 
days,  he  could  makf  notliing  of  his  jmtient,  —  he  was  so 
restless  and  full  of  grimaces,  starts,  and  gesticulations. 
He  promised  everj-  night,  indeed,  to  give  him  a  long 
sitting  next  day,  and  always  kept  his  word;  —  but  then, 
he  could  no  moiv  sit  still,  than  a  child  of  three  years 
old.  He  dictated  letters  all  the  time  to  his  secretary ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  kt'|>t  blowing  [R'as  in  the  air, 
making  pirouetten  round  his  chamber,  or  indulging  in 
other  leats  of  aeti\'ity,  equally  fatal  to  the  views  of  the 
artist.  Poor  Phidias  was  alxiut  to  return  to  Paris  in 
despair,  without  luiving  made  the  slightest  progress  in 
his  design  ;  wlien  tlie  convci-^ation  liappt-ning  by  good 
liiek  to  turn  u[K)n  Aaron's  golden  calf,  and  Pigalle  hav- 
ing sud  that  he  did  not  think  such  a  thing  could  possi* 
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bly  be  modelled  and  cast  in  less  than  six  months,  the 
Patriarch  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  submitted  to 
any  thing  he  thought  proper  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
the  model  was  completed  that  very  evening. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  anecdotes,  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  vivacity,  impatience,  and  want  o£ 
restraint  which  distinguished  this  extraordmary  person. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  is  that  of  the  conge  which  he 
gave  to  the  Abbe  Coyer,  who  was  kind  enough  to  come  to 
his  castle  of  Ferney,  with  the  intention  of  paying  a  long 
visit.  The  second  morning,  however,  the  Patriarch  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  middle  of  a  dull  account  of  his 
travels,  vnth  this  perplexing  question,  "  Do  you  know, 
M.  r Abbe,  in  what  you  differ  entirely  from  Don  Quix- 
otte  ?  "  The  poor  Abb^  was  unable  to  divine  the  pre- 
cise point  of  distinction ;  and  the  philosopher  was  pleased 
to  add,  "  Why,  you  know  the  Don  took  all  the  inns  on 
his  road  for  castles, — but  it  appears  to  me  that  yOu  take 
some  castles  for  inns."  The  Abb^  decamped  without 
waiting  for  a  further  reckoning.  He  behaved  still  worse 
to  a  M.  de  Barthe,  whom  he  invited  to  come  and  read  a 
play  to  him,  and  afterwards  drove  out  of  the  house,  by 
the  yawns  and  frightful  contortions  with  which  he 
amused  himself,  during  the  whole  of  the  performance. 

One  of  his  happiest  repartees  is  said  to  have  been 
made  to  an  EngUshman,  who  had  recently  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  celebrated  Haller,  in  whose  praise  A'oltaire 
enlarged  with  great  warmth,  extolling  him  as  a  great 
poet,  a  great  naturalist,  and  a  man  of  universal  attain- 
ments. The  Englishman  answered,  that  it  was  very 
handsome  in  M.  de  Voltaire  to  speak  so  well  of  Mr. 
Haller,  inasmuch  as  he,  the  said  Mr.  Haller,  was  by  no 
means  so  liberal  to  M.  de  Voltaire.  "Ah!"  said  the 
Patriarch,  with  an  air  of  philosophic  indulgence,  "I 
dare  say  we  are  both  of  us  very  much  mistaken." 

On  another  occasion,  a  certain  M.  de  St.  Ange,  who 
valued  himself  on  the  graceful  turn  of  his  compliments, 
having  come  to  see  him,  took  his  leave  with  this  studied 
allusion  to  the  diversity  of  his  talents,  "  My  visit  to-day 
has  only  been  to  Homer — another  morning  I  shall  pay 
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my  respects  to  Sophocles  and  Kuripides — unullier  to 
Tacitus  —  and  another  to  Liic'mn."  "  Ah,  Sir!  "  replied 
the  Patriarch,  "I  am  wretchedly  old, — could  you  not 
contrive  to  see  all  these  gentlemcu  together?"  M.  Mer- 
cier,  who  had  the  same  passion  for  tine  speeches,  told 
him  one  day,  "  You  outdo  every  body  so  much  in  their 
own  way,  that  I  am  surt  you  will  beat  Fontenelle  even, 
in  longevity.""  No,  no,  Sirl  "  answered  the  Patriarch, 
"  Fontenelle  was  a  Is'orman  ;  and,  you  may  dejiend  upon 
it,  contrived  to  trick  Natui-o  out  of  her  riglits." 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  witticisms  that  is 
noticed  in  this  collection,  is  the  Patriarch's  elevation 
to  the  dignity  of  temporal  father  of  the  Capuchins  in 
his  district.  The  cream  of  the  whole,  however,  may 
be  found  iti  the  following  letter  of  his  to  M.  de  liiche- 
lieu. 

"Jti  vniidruia  bi<>n,  moDHeignear,  avoir  iu  iihisir  <le  vous  donner 
ma  Ix-nfdiclton  nvaiit  de  luourir.  L'oxpreasion  vous  jmraltra  un  pen 
forte !  elle  i?st  pourtnnt  Jmm  la  vi-ril^.  J'ai  rhoniieur  d'etre  capuvin. 
Notre  g^D^ral  qui  est  h  Bomc,  vicnt  dc  m'cniroyer  mcs  pnlcatcs  ;  man 
litre  Ml,  frire  Spiritual  el  Ifrr  Temporrl  dm  Capuciiu.  HnaAti' 
noi  Ittquello  de  vjs  mailresstis  voiis  voulex  relircr  du  purgatoirc  ;  je 
vooB  jure  sur  ina  bivrbe  qu'ellu  a'y  sera  pa^  duna  vingt<qmitrt!  beures. 
Comme  je  duia  me  detaclier  dea  bJens  de  ce  niondu,  j'ai  alumdonn^  k 
mea  parens  cc  (jiii  m'est  dIX  par  la  aucce^ion  dc  feu  mntlamc  la  prtn- 
cesse  de  Guiw-,  el  par  M.  voire  intendatil ;  iU  iront  &  cc  siijct  pcindro 
ma  ontrra  quIU  regarderuiit  cornmii  uu  bJcnfail.  Jc  vous  dunne  ma 
l<6uU!ction.  Signd  Voi.tajbk,  CNpucin  iiidigiie,  «t  qui  n'a  pus  encore 
eu  de  bouoe  fortune  de  capucin." — p.  54,  S3. 

We  liave  very  full  details  of  the  last  days  of  this  dis- 
tinguished person.  He  came  to  Paris,  as  is  well  known, 
al^r  twenty-seven  years'  absence,  at  the  ago  of  eighty- 
four;  and  the  very  evening  he  an-ivod,  he  recited  him* 
Mif  the  whole  of  his  Irene  to  the  players,  and  passed  all 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  correcting  the  piece  for  repre- 
sentation. A  few  days  after,  lie  was  sinzed  with  a  vio- 
lent vomiting  of  blood,  and  instantly  called  stoutly  for  a 
prie«t,  sttying  that  they  should  not  throw  him  out  on 
the  dungnill.  A  priest  was  accordingly  brought ;  aiid 
the  Patriarch  very  gnively  subscrihed  a  profession  of  his 
faith  iu  the  Christian  religion — of  which  he  was  ashamed, 
and  attempted  to  make  a  jest,  as  soon  as  ho  recovered. 
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He  was  received  with  unexampled  honours  at  the  Aca- 
demy, the  whole  members  of  which  rose  together,  and 
came  out  to  the  vestibule  to  escort  him  into  the  hall ; 
while,  on  the  exterior,  all  the  avenues,  windows,  and 
roofs  of  houses,  by  which  his  carriage  had  to  pass,  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  and  resounded  with  acclama- 
tions. But  the  great  scene  of  his  glory  was  the  theatre ; 
in  which  he  no  sooner  appeared,  than  the  whole  audience 
rose  up,  and  continued  for  upwards  of  twenty  minutes 
in  thunders  of  applause  and  shouts  of  acclamation  that 
filled  the  whole  house  with  dust  and  agitation.  When 
the  piece  was  concluded,  the  curtain  was  again  drawn 
up,  and  discovered  the  bust  of  their  idol  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  while  the  favourite  actress  placed  a  crown 
of  laurel  on  its  brows,  and  recited  some  verses,  the  words 
of  which  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  amidst  the  tu- 
multuous shouts  of  tne  spectators.  The  whole  scene, 
says  M.  Grimm,  reminded  us  of  the  classic  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  it  became  more  truly  touching 
at  the  moment  when  its  object  rose  to  retire.  Weak- 
ened and  agitated  by  the  emotions  he  had  experienced, 
his  limbs  trembled  beneath  him ;  and,  bending  almost 
to  the  earth,  he  seemed  ready  to  expire  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  honours  that  had  been  laid  upon  him.  His 
eyes,  filled  with  tears,  still  sparkled  vdih  a  peculiar  fire 
in  the  midst  of  his  pale  and  faded  countenance.  All  the 
beauty  and  all  the  rank  of.  France  crowded  round  him 
in  the  lobbies  and  staircases,  and  literally  bore  him  in 
their  arms  to  the  door  of  liis  carriage.  Here  the  hum- 
bler multitude  took  their  turn ;  and,  calling  for  torches 
that  all  might  get  a  sight  of  him,  clustered  round  his 
coach,  and  followed  it  to  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  with 
vehement  shouts  of  admiration  and  triumph.  This  is 
the  heroic  part  of  the  scene ;  —  but  M.  Grimm  takes  care 
also  to  let  us  know,  that  the  Patriarch  appeared  on  this 
occasion  in  long  lace  ruffles,  and  a  fine  coat  of  cut  velvet, 
with  a  grey  periwig  of  a  fashion  forty  years  old,  which 
he  used  to  comb  every  morning  with  his  own  hands,  and 
to  which  nothing  at  all  parallel  had  been  seen  for  ages 
—  except  on  the  head  of  Bachaumont  the  novelist,  who 
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was  known  accordingly  among  the  mts  of  Paris  Ity  the 
iiiime  of  "  ^'ohail■e'8  wigblock." 

This  brillinnt  and  protnvcted  career,  however,  was 

fftst  drawing  to  a  close Retaining  to  the  last  that  un- 

tumoable  spirit  of  activity  and  impatience  which  had 
chanicterized  nil  his  past  life,  he  assisted  at  rehearsals 
und  meetings  of  the  Academy,  with  the  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm of  early  youth.  At  one  of  the  latter,  some  objec- 
tions were  started  to  his  magnificent  project,  of  giving  an 
improved  edition  of  their  Dictionary;  —  and  he  resolved 
to  compose  a  discourse  to  obviate  those  objections.  To 
strengthen  himself  for  this  tnslc,  he  swallowed  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  strong  coffee,  and  then  continued  at 
work  for  upwards  of  twelve  hours  without  intermission. 
This  imprudent  effort  brought  on  an  iufiamniation  in  his 
bladder;  and  being  told  by  M.  De  Kichelien,  that  he 
had  been  much  relieved  in  u  siiiiilnr  Hitu&tiou,  by  tnlting, 
at  intervals,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  he  provided  him- 
self with  a  large  bottle  of  that  medicine,  and  with  his 
usual  inipaticuee,  swallowed  tlie  greater  part  of  it  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  The  consequence  was,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  he  fell  into  a  sort  of 
lethargy,  and  never  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties, 
except  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  till  the  hour  of  his 
death,  which  happened  tliree  days  after,  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th  of  May,  1778.  The  priest  to  whom  he  had 
made  his  confession,  und  another,  entered  his  chamber  a 
short  time  before  he  breathed  his  last.  He  recognized 
them  with  difficulty,  and  assured  them  of  his  respects. 
One  of  them  coming  close  up  to  hiui,  lie  threw  his  arm 
round  his  neck,  as  if  to  embrnee  him.  IJut  when  M.  le 
Can^,  taking  advantage  of  this  cordiality,  proceeded  to 
urge  him  to  make  some  sign  or  acknowledgment  of  his 
belief  in  the  Christian  faith,  he  gently  pushed  him  back, 
and  said,  "  Alas !  let  ine  die  ni  jM'ace."  The  priest 
turned  to  his  companion,  and  with  great  moderation  and 
presence  of  mind,  observed  aloud,  "  You  sec  his  faculties 
are  ijnite  gone."  They  then  quietly  left  the  njmrtment; 
— and  the  dying  man,  having  (estilieii  his  gratitude  to 
hifl  kind  and  vigilant  attendants,  and  named  several 
VOL.  I.  ■/. 
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times  the  name  of  his  favourite  niece  ^ladame  Denis, 
shortly  after  expired. 

Nothing  can  better  mark  the  character  of  the  work 
before  us,  and  of  its  author,  than  to  state,  that  the  de- 
spatch which  contains  this  striking  account  of  the  last 
hours  of  his  illustrious  patron  and  friend,  terminates 
with  an  obscene  epigram  of  M.  Rulhiere,  and  a  gay  cri- 
tique on  the  new  administration  of  the  Opera  Bufia! 
There  are  various  epitaphs  on  Voltaire,  scattered  through 
the  sequel  of  the  volume:  —  we  prefer  this  very  brief 
one,  by  a  lady  of  Lausanne : 


(( 


a  git  fenfant  gate  du  monde  quHl  gata. 


Among  the  other  proofs  which  M.  Grimm  has  recorded 
of  the  celebrity  of  this  extraordinary  person,  the  in- 
credible multitude  of  his  portraits  that  were  circulated, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  One  ingenious  artist,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  name  of  Huber,  had  acquired  such  a  fa- 
cility in  forming  his  countenance,  that  he  could  not  only 
cut  most  striking  likenesses  of  him  out  of  paper,  ^nth 
scissors  held  behind  his  back,  but  could  mould  a  little 
bust  of  him  in  half  a  minute,  out  of  a  bit  of  bread,  and 
at  last  used  to  make  his  dog  manufacture  most  excellent 
profiles,  by  making  him  bite  off  the  edge  of  a  biscuit 
which  lie  held  to  him  in  three  or  four  different  posi- 
tions ! 

There  is  less  about  Rousseau  in  these  volumes,  than  we 
should  expect  from  their  author's  early  intimacy  with 
that  great  writer.  What  there  is,  however,  is  candid 
and  judicious.  M.  Grimm  agrees  with  Madame  de  Stael, 
that  Rousseau  was  nothing  of  a  Frenchman  in  his  cha- 
racter ;  —  and  accordingly  he  observes,  that  though  the 
magic  of  his  style  and  the  extravagance  of  his  senti- 
ments procured  him  some  crazy  disciples,  he  never  had  any 
hearty  partisans  amongthe  enlightened  part  of  the  nation. 
He  laughs  a  good  deal  at  his  affectations  and  unpardon- 
able animosities,  —  but  gives,  at  all  times,  the  highest 
praise  to  his  genius,  and  sets  him  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries, for  the  warmth,  the  elegance,  and  the  singular 
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riclincss  of  tiiti  style-  He  says,  that  tlie  general  opinion 
at  Paris  was,  that  ho  had  poisoned  hirasoU';  —  that  his 
natural  disposition  to  melancholy  had  increased  in  aii 
alarming  degree  after  his  retiira  from  England,  and  had 
been  aa;gnivated  by  the  sombre  and  solitaty  life  to  which 
he  had  condemned  himself ;  —  that  mind,  he  adds,  at 
once  too  strong  and  too  weak  to  bear  the  biirdfn  of 
existence  with  tranquiUity,  was  perpetually  prolific  of 
monsters  and  of  phantoms,  that  haunted  all  his  steps, 
and  drove  him  to  the  borders  of  distraction.  There  is 
uo  doubt,  continues  M.  Grimm,  that  for  many  months 
before  Iiis  death  he  had  firmly  persuaded  himself  that 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
iis  a  most  dangei-ous  and  portentous  lieing,  whom  they 
should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  destroy.  He  was 
also  satisfied  tliat  M.  de  Choiseul  had  projected  and 
executed  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  for  iio  other  purpose 
but  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  legislating  for  it ; 
and  that  Prussia  and  Russia  had  agrt'cd  to  partition 
Poland  upon  the  same  jealous  and  unworthy  consider- 
arion.  While  the  potentates  of  Europe  were  thus  busied 
in  thwarting  and  mortifying  him  abroad,  the  philoso- 
phers, he  was  persuaded,  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
same  pi-oject  at  home.  They  had  spies,  he  firmly  be- 
lieve<l,  posted  round  all  his  step^,  and  were  continually 
making  efforts  to  rouse  the  populace  to  insult  and  mur- 
der huu.  At  the  head  of  this  eonspiracy,  of  the  reality 
of  which  he  no  move  doubted  than  of  his  existence,  he 
Jiad  placed  ibe  Due  de  Ohoiseul,  his  physician  Tronchiii, 
SI.  li'Alembert,  and  our  author!  —  But  m'c  must  i)as8  to 
characters  less  known  or  familiar. 

The  gayest,  and  the  most  naturally  gay  perhaps  of  all 
the  coterie,  was  the  Ablx-  GaUatd,  a  Neaixilitan,  ^vho  had 
resided  for  many  years  in  Paris,  but  had  been  obliged, 
very  much  against  nis  will,  to  return  to  his  own  country 
about  the  time  that  this  journal  commenced.  M.  Grimm 
inserts  a  variety  of  his  letters,  in  all  of  which  the  infan- 
tine petulance  and  freedom  of  his  character  are  distinctly 
marked,  as  well  as  the  singular  acutcness  and  cleamcM 
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of  his  understanding.  The  first  is  written  immediately 
after  his  exile  from  Paris  in  1770. 

"  Madame,  je  suis  toujours  inconsolable  d'avoir  quittc  Paris ;  et 
encore  plus  inconsolable  de  n'avoir  regu  aucune  nouvelle  ni  de  vous, 
ni  du  paresseux  philosophe.  Est  il  possible  que  ce  monstre,  dans 
son  impassibilite,  ne  sente  pas  h.  quel  point  mon  honneur,  ma  gloire» 
dont  jc  me  fiche,  mon  plaisir  et  celui  de  mes  amis,  dont  je  me  soucic 
beaueoup,  sont  interesses  dans  Taffaire  que  je  lui  ai  confiee,  et  com- 
bien  je  suis  impatient  d*apprendrc  qu'en  fin  la  pacotille  a  double  le 
cap  et  pass^  le  terrible  defiU^  de  la  revision  :  car,  apres  cela,  je  serai 
tranquille  sur  le  restc. 

"  Mon  voyage  a  ete  tres  heureux  sur  la  terre  et  sur  I'onde ;  il  a 
meme  ^te  d*un  bonheur  inconcevable.  Je  n*ai  jamais  eu  chaud,  et 
toujours  le  vent  en  poupe  sur  le  Rhone  et  sur  la  mer ;  il  parait  que 
tout  me  pousse  a  m'^loigner  de  tout  ce  que  j*aime  au  monde.  L'he- 
roisme  sera  done  bien  plus  grand  et  bien  plus  memorable,  de  vaincre 
les  elemens,  la  nature,  les  dieux  conspires,  et  de  retourner  a  Paris 
en  depit  d'eux.  Oui,  Paris  est  ma  patrie  ;  on  aura  beau  m'en  exi- 
.ler,  j  y  retomberai.     Attendez-vous  done  k  me  voir  etabli  dans  la 

rue  Fromenteau,  au  quatrieme,  sur  le  derriere,  chez  la  nommee , 

fille  majeure.  JA  demeurera  le  plus  grand  genie  de  notre  age,  en 
pension  a  trente  sous  par  jour ;  et  il  sera  heureux.  Quel  plaisir  que 
de  delirer !  Adieu.  Je  vous  prie  d'envoyer  vos  lettres  toujours  ii 
I'hotel  de  I'ambassadeur. 

"  Grimm  est-il  de  retour  de  son  voyage  ?" 

Another  to  the  Baron  Holbach  is  nearly  in  the  same 
tone. 

"  Que  faites-vous,  mon  cher  baron  ?  Vous  amuscz-vous  ?  La  ba- 
ronne  se  porte-t-elle  bien  ?  Comment  vont  vos  enfans  ?  La  philo- 
sophie,  dont  vous  etes  le  premier  maitre  d*h6tel,  mange-t-elle  toujours 
d'un  aussi  bon  appetit  ? 

"  Pour  moi,  je  m'ennuie  mortcllement  ici ;  je  ne  vois  pcrsonne, 
excepte  deux  ou  trois  Fran^ais.  Je  suis  le  Gulliver  revenu  du  pays 
des  Hoyinhyims,  qui  ne  fait  plus  societc  qu*avec  ses  deux  chevaux. 
Je  vais  rendre  des  visites  de  devoir  aux  femmes  des  deux  ministres 
d'etat  et  de  finances  ;  et  puis  je  dors  ou  je  reve.  Quelle  vie  !  Rien 
n*amuse  ici :  point  d'edits,  ]>oint  de  reductions,  point  de  retenues, 
point  de  suspensions  de  paiemens:  la  vie  y  est  d'une  uniformite  tu- 
ante  ;  on  ne  dispute  de  rien,  pas  meme  de  religion.  Ah !  mon  cher 
Paris !  ah  !  que  je  te  regrette ! 

"Donnez-moi  quelques  nouvcUes  litteraires,  mais  n'en  attendez 
pas  en  revanche.  Pour  les  grands  evenemens  en  Europe,  je  orois 
que  nous  en  allons  devenir  le  bureau.  On  dit,  en  effet,  que  la  flotte 
Russe  a  enfin  debarque  a  Patras,  que  toute  la  Moree  s'est  revoltee  et 
declaree  en  faveur  des  debarques,  et  que  sans  coup  ferir  ils  s'en  sont 
rendus  maitres,  excepte  des  villes  de  Corinthe  et  de  Napoli  de  Ro- 
manic :  cela  nierite  confirmation.  Quelle  aventure !  Nous  serons 
limitrophes  des  Russes  ;  et  d'Otrante  k  Petersbourg  il  n*y  aura  plus 
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.    qu'un  pus,  ot  un  pelit  trigel  dv  iner:   Dur  fiEmiaa  facti.     Uneremmc 
sura  r«it  cela  .'     Celitest  trup  beau  pouri'trc  vrni." 

The  next  is  not  such  pui-e  trifling. 

"  Vuua  avez  re«)nnu  Voltaire  dans  son  serototi ;  moi  je  n'y  recon- 

naia  que  I'lkiio  de  feu  M.  Oe  Volutire.     Ah  !  il  raboohe  trop  k  pr£- 

'  soDt.     Sa  Catlierioeest  une  mftitresse  fctnrac,  [luruti  quelle  est  intO' 

Unntu  e[  coaqui^rante ;  Iouh  lea  grands  hummi's  out  hi  iiilul^rans, 

ct  il  faut  r(f(re.     Si   Ton  reiicuntre  sur  son  clietniii  un  prince  sot, 

il  faut  lui  pri'clierla  tolerance,  afin  qu'il  doRuc  dans  ie  pi^gc,  elqoolft 

parti  Wrox  ait  le  temps  de  se  relever  par  la  loli'rance  qn'on  tui  ac- 

corde,  ut  d'&!raaur  win  adver&airu  il  ton  tour,     Aiii»i  lo  sermon  s«r  In 

vMrwwx  est  uuseniian  fait  huk  soln  ou  aiix  gens  dupes,  gu  ii  Am  gens 

qui  n'ont  aucita  inivrSt  diuis  lu  cliuae  :  voil&  pourquui,  quclquefoi^,  un 

I   prince   tt^culier   doit   Scooter  lu  tolerance;  c'est  lorsque  raSiiirein- 

\  tiVessn  led  prOtre«  sans  iiitercftser  lea  »uuv«ra)ns.     Mais  en  I'ologne, 

I  Ir-s  J^vi-qiif^s  sont  tout  ii  In  fois  pr^lrcs  ot  souvominB,  et,  s'ils  le  pcuvenl, 

ils  furont  fort  bicn  de  ehnsacr  les  Russrs,  et  d'cnvoyer  au  rlinble  tous 

Ivs  DiMiileiiB  i  el  Cntlii-rine  fera  fort  bicn  dVcrascr  le«  ^vfqucs  si  cota 

lui  r<Jus£it.     Moi  je  ri'cn  cniis  ricn  ;  jc  cmis  que  les  Rusaes  (xfraseront 

lea  Turca  [hit  i-DUire-citui),  et  iic  ffroiil  qn'agrmnlir  ni  r^veiller  lea  Po' 

lonais,  cumniu  Pliili[>pit  IL  et  la  mnisoii  d'Autriche  ^cnuM'rcnt  I'Alle- 

magnu  et  I'ltalle,    en  voulatit    troubler    In   FruDCC  qulla  ne  firent 

qn'ennoblir  :  Toilk  mcs  proi)li(^tii.'9." 

"  Votno  Idtre  du  8  jnin  u'e«t  point  gaic  ;  il  a'on  faut  meme  beau- 
I  coup:  \-ons  nvoun  Tons  mt-me  que  tous  n'arcz  que  quclqucs  lueurs 
I  degnirt^;  jc  crainaqtte  eda  ne  ticuuc  au  physique,  ct  que  vous  ne 
I  voua  porUitt  pas  bien  :  Toilii  ce  qui  me  (aelie.  Pour  mot,  jc  fiiis  tout 
ce  queje  puis  pour  vous  egayer,  et  cc  n'est  pas  un  |ietit  elforl  pour 
not :  carje  «utii  si  ennuj-6  demon  existence  ici,  qu'en  v^rilt- jc  deviena 
1  bammc  d'atfalrea  et  humme  grave  de  jour  en  jour  davantage,  et  jo 
'  llttirai  par  devenir  Nepolitain,  tout  coiiimc  un  autre" 

Another  contains  some  udinirable  romurkson  the  cha- 
1  ract«r  of  Cicero,  introduced  in  the  same  style  of  perfect 
ease  and  raniiliarity. 

"  On  pent  rcgnrder  Ciei'r»n»  romme  litti^teur,  commu  p]iilo*opli« 
nomme  liomme  d'etat.  II  a  et6  un  dea  pluit  grands  litterateurs  qui 
■lent  JMuais  itb  ;  il  snvuit  tuut  ee  qn'ou  Mvait  dc  sun  temps,  exeetild 
U  g^mlStric  et  autrea  seiences  de  ce  penre.  II  etail  niMocre  pnl- 
loaophe :  car  il  savait  tout  ee  que  lea  Urees  avaietit  pens^,  et  le  rendait 
arcc  one  clart^  admirable,  mais  il  nc  pensait  ricn  el  n'avaii  pas  la 
force  dc  ricn  imaginer.  Comme  hcmme.  d'etat,  Ciei-ron,  ^tnnt  d'unc 
bas:<c  extraction,  et  voulant  parvenir,  auroit  du  ec  jeter  dans  le  purti 
de  I'upiKisitiun.  dc  la  eliamlnw  basse  uu  du  peupli\  hi  vous  vuules. 
CeU  lui  etttil  d'aulant  plus  aisi'.  que  Mnrius,  fundaleur  de  ee  ]iartt, 
£lait  de  son  jiays.  11  en  fut  mi-nie  lenle,  car  il  dcbuln  par  attaquer 
8ylla  et  par  se  lier  avee  les  gens  du  parti  dc  I'opjHwition,  k  la  t6te 
decquels,  apn-^  la  mort  dc  Marius,  I'taicnt  Claudius,  Cstilina,  LVxar. 
Mais  Ic  pnrii  dcs  gmnds  avait  bcsoin  d'lin  jurisconsulte  cl  d'un  snvant  i 
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car  les  grands  seigneurs,  en  general,  ne  savent  ni  lire  ni  ecrire ;  il 
sentit  done  qu'on  aurait  plus  besoin  de  lui  dans  le  parti  des  grands,  et 
qu'il  J  jouerait  un  role  plus  briilant.  II  s*j  jeta,  et  des-lors  on  vit  un 
homme  nouveau,  un  parvenu,  mel^  avec  les  patriciens.  Figurez-Tous 
en  Angleterre  un  avocat  dont  la  cour  a  besoin  pour  faire  un  chancelicr, 
et  qui  suit  par  consequent  le  parti  du  ministere.  Cic^ron  brilla  done 
a  cote  de  Pomp^  etc,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  etait  question  de  choses  de 
jurisprudence ;  roais  il  lui  manquait  la  naissance,  les  richesses ;  et 
surtout  n*etant  pas  homme  de  guerre,  il  jouait  de  ce  c6te-l^  un  role 
subalteme.  D'ailleurs,  par  inclination  naturelle,  il  aimait  le  parti  de 
Cdsar,  et  il  ^tait  fatigue  de  la  morgue  des  grands  qui  lui  faisaient  sentir 
souYent  le  prix  des  bienfaits  dont  on  Tavait  comble.  II  n'etait  pas 
pusillanime,  il  ^tait  incertain  ;  il  ne  defendait  pas  des  scel^rats,  il  de- 
fendait  les  gens  de  son  parti  qui  ne  valaient  gu^re  roieux  que  ceux  du 
parti  contraire." 

We  shall  add  only  the  following. 

"  Ijo  dialogue  des  tableax  du  Louvre  interesse  peu  a  cinq  cents 
lieues  de  Paris ;  Ic  baron  de  Gleichen  et  moi,  nous  en  avous  ri :  per- 
sonnes  ne  nous  aurait  entendus.  Au  reste,  ^  propos  des  tableaux,  je 
remarque  que  le  caractt^re  dominant  des  Fran9ais  perce  toujours ;  ils 
sont  causeurs,  raisonneurs,  badins  par  essence.  Un  mauvais  tableau 
enfante  un  bonne  brochure  ;  ainsi  vous  parlerez  mieux  des  arts  que 
vous  ne  les  cultiverez  jamais.  II  se  trouvera  au  bout  du  compte, 
dans  quelques  sibcles,  que  tous  aurez  le  mieux  raisonne,  le  mieux 
discutd  ce  que  toutes  les  autres  nations  auront  fait  de  mieux.  Che- 
rissez  done  Timprimerie,  c'est  votre  lot  dans  ce  bas  monde.  Mais 
vous  avez  mis  un  impot  sur  le  papier.  Quelle  sottise!  Plaisanterie 
k  part,  un  impot  sur  le  papier  est  la  faute  en  politique  la  plus  forte 
que  se  soit  commise  en  France  dcpuis  un  siecle,  II  valait  mieux  faire 
la  banqueroute  universelle,  et  laisser  au  Fran9ais  le  plaisir  de  parler 
a  FEurope  a  peu  de  frais.  Vous  avez  plus  couquis  de  pays  par  les 
livres  que  par  les  armes.  Vous  ne  devez  la  gloire  de  la  nation  qu'a 
vos  ouvrages,  et  vous  voulez  vous  forcer  k  vous  taire! 

"  Ma  belle  dame,  s'il  servait  a  quelque  chose  de  pleurer  les  morts, 
je  viendrais  pleurer  avec  vous  la  perte  de  notrc  Helvetius ;  mais  la 
mort  n'est  autre  chose  que  le  regret  des  vivans ;  si  nous  ne  le  regret- 
tons  pas,  il  n*est  pas  mort;  tout  comme  si  nous  ne  Favions  jamais 
ni  connu  ni  aime,  il  ne  serait  pas  ne.  Tout  ce  qui  cxiste,  existe  en 
nous  par  rapport  a  nous.  Souvenez  vous  que  le  petit  prophete  fai- 
sait  de  la  metaphysique  lorsqu'il  6tait  triste ;  j  en  fais  de  meme  a 
present.  Mais  enfin  le  mal  de  la  perte  d*Helvetius  est  le  vide  qu'il 
laisse  dans  la  ligne  du  bataillon.  Serrons  done  les  lignes,  aimons- 
nous  da  vantage,  nous  qui  restons,  et  il  n'y  paraitra  pas.  Moi  qui 
suis  le  major  de  ce  malheureux  regiment,  je  vous  crie  a  tous  :  serrez 
les  lignes,  avancez,  feu !  On  ne  s'apercevra  pas  de  notre  perte. 
Ses  enfans  n'ont  perdu  ni  jeunesse  ni  beaute  par  la  mort  de  leur  pere; 
ellcs  ont  gagne  la  qualite  d'heritieres  pourquoi  diable  allez-vous 
pleurer  sur  leur  sort  ?  EUes  se  marieront,  n'en  doutez  pas :  cet  oracle 
est  plus  sur  que  celui  de  Calchas,     Sa  femme  est  plus  a  plaindre,  a 
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moina  qu'uUe  ue  rencontre  un  gendre  aussi  raiaonnable  que  »on  mari, 
ce  qui  n'eat  pas  bien  aisc,  maia  plus  ai»S  il  Paris  qii'aillciirs.  II  y  a 
encore  bien  des  mtcura,  dea  vcrtuii,  de  I'lieroiaine  dana  rotrc  Paris  ;  il 
y  en  a  plus  qu'ailleurs,  crojez-moi :  c'ost  ce  qui  me  le  fait  regretter, 
et  me  le  fera  peut-ctre  revoir  un  jour." 

The  notice  of  the  death  of  Ilelvetitts,  contained  in  this 
last  extract,  leads  us  naturally  to  turn  to  the  passage  in 
M.  Grimm  in  which  this  event  is  commemorated ;  and  we 
there  find  a  very  full  and  curious  account  of  this  zealous 
philosopher.  Helvetius  was  of  Dutch  extraction ;  and 
his  father  having  been  chief  physician  to  the  Queen,  the 
son  was  speedily  appointed  to  the  very  lucrative  situ- 
ation of  t  armer-genenil  of  the  Finances.  He  was  re- 
markably good-tempered,  benevolent,  and  liberal ;  and 
passed  his  youth  in  idle  and  voluptuous  indulgence, 
keeping  a  sort  of  seraglio  as  a  part  of  his  establishment, 
and  exercising  himself  with  universal  applause  in  the 
noble  science  of  dancing,  in  which  he  attained  such  emi- 
nence, that  he  is  said  to  have  several  times  supplied  the 
place  of  the  famous  Dupre  in  the  ballets  at  the  opera. 
An  unhappy  passion  for  literary  glory  came,  however,  to 
disturb  tliis  easy  life.  The  paradoxes  and  effrontery  of 
Maupertuis  had  brought  science  into  fashion  ;  and  for  a 
season,  no  supper  was  thought  complete  at  Paris  without 
a  mathematician.  Helvetius,  tlierefore,  betook  himself 
immediately  to  the  study  of  geometry:  But  he  could 
make  no  hand  of  it ;  and  fortunately  the  rage  passed 
away  before  he  had  time  to  expose  himself  in  tlie  eves  of 
the  initiated.  Next  came  the  poetical  glory  of  Voltaire; 
— and  Helvetius  instantly  resolved  to  be  a  poet  —  and 
did  with  great  labour  produce  a  long  poem  on  happiness, 
which  was  not  published  however  till  after  his  death, 
and  has  not  improved  his  chance  for  immortality.  But 
it  was  the  success  of  the  President  Montesquieu's  cole- 
brated  Esprit  des  Loix,  that  (inally  decided  the  litcraiy 
vocation  of  Helvetius.  That  work  appeared  in  174!t;  and 
in  n.'iO  the  fanuer-genernl  actually  resigned  his  office; 
married,  retired  Into  the  country,  and  sjtent  ten  long 
years  in  digesting  his  own  iKiuk  De  CE/^piit,  by  which  he 
fondly  expected  to  rival  the  fame  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor.   In  this,  however,  he  was  wofidly  disappointed. 
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The  book  appeared  to  philosophers  to  be  nothing  but  a 
paradoxical  and  laborious  repetition  of  truths  and  diffi- 
culties Avith  which  all  good  thinkers  had  long  been 
familiar ;  and  it  probably  would  have  fallen  into  utter 
oblivion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  injudicious  clamour 
which  was  raised  against  it  by  the  bigots  and  devetees 
of  the  court.  Poor  Helvetius,  who  had  meant  nothing 
more  than  to  make  himself  remarkable,  was  as  much 
surprised  at  the  outcries  of  the  godly,  as  at  the  silence 
of  the  philosophers ;  and  never  perfectly  recovered  the 
shock  of  this  double  disappointment.  He  still  continued, 
however,  his  habits  of  kindness  and  liberality  —  gave 
dinners  to  the  men  of  letters  when  at  Paris,  and  hunted 
and  compiled  philosophy  with  great  perseverance  in  the 
coniitrv.  His  temper  was  so  good,  that  his  society  could 
not  fail  to  be  agreeable ;  but  his  conversation,  it  seems, 
was  not  very  captivating ;  he  loved  to  push  every  matter 
of  discussion  to  its  very  last  results ;  and  reasoned  at 
times  so  very  loosely  and  largely,  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
being  taken  for  a  person  very  much  overtaken  with 
liquor.  He  died  of  gout  in  his  stomach,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six;  and,  as  an  author,  is  now  completely  forgotten. 
Nobody  makes  a  better  or  a  more  amiable  figure  in 
this  book,  than  Madame  Geoffrin.  Active,  reasonable, 
indulgent,  and  munificent  beyond  example  for  a  woman 
in  private  life,  she  laid  a  sure  claim  to  popularity  by  taking 
for  her  maxim  the  duty  of  •' giving  and  forgiving;"  and 
showed  herself  so  gentle  in  her  deportment  to  children 
and  servants,  that  if  she  had  not  been  overcome  with  an 
unlucky  passion  for  intrigue  and  notoriety,  she  might 
have  afforded  one  exception  at  least  to  the  general  heart- 
lessness  of  the  society  to  which  she  belonged.  Some  of 
the  repartees  recorded  of  her  in  these  volumes,  are  ver\^ 
remarkable.  M.  de  Rulhiere  threatened  to  make  public, 
certain  very  indiscreet  remarks  on  the  court  of  Kussia, 
from  the  sale  of  which  he  expected  great  profits.  Madame 
Geoffrin,  who  thought  he  would  get  into  difliculties  by 
taking  such  a  step,  offered  him  a  very  handsome  sum  to 
put  his  manuscript  in  the  fire.  He  answered  her  with 
many  lofty  and  animated  observations  on  the  meanness 
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and  unworthiness  of  taking  money  to  suppress  truth. 
To  all  which  the  lody  listened  with  the  utmost  com- 
placency ;  and  merely  replied,  '*  Well !  say  yourself  how 
much  more  you  must  have."  Another  mot  of  hers 
became  an  established  canon  at  all  the  tables  of  Paris. 
The  Comte  de  Coigny  was  wearying  her  one  evening  ivith 
some  interminable  story,  when,  upon  somebody  sending 
for  a  part  of  the  dish  before  him,  he  took  a  little  knife 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  began  to  carve,  talking  all  the 
time  as  before.  "Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Madame 
GeoflFrin,  a  little  out  of  patience,  "  at  table  there  should 
only  be  large  knives  and  short  stories."  In  her  old 
age  she  was  seized  with  apoplexy  ;  and  her  daughter, 
during  her  illness,  refused  access  to  the  philosophers. 
When  she  recovered  a  little,  she  laughed  at  tlie  precau- 
tion, and  made  her  daughter's  apology — by  saying,  "  She 
had  done  like  Godfrey  of  liouillon  —  defended  her  tomb 
from  the  Infidels."  The  idea  of  her  endhig  in  devotion, 
however,  occasioned  much  merriment  and  some  scandal 
among  her  philosophical  associates. 

The  name  of  Mannontel  occurs  very  often  in  this  col- 
lection ;  but  it  is  not  attended  Avith  any  distinguished 
honours.  M.  Grimm  accuses  him  of  want  of  force  or 
passion  in  his  style,  and  of  poverty  of  invention  and 
littleness  of  genius.  He  says  something,  however,  of 
more  importance  on  occasion  of  the  first  representation 
of  that  writer's  foolish  little  piece,  entitled,  "Silrnin.'^ 
The  courtiers  and  sticklers  for  rank,  he  observes,  all  pre- 
tended to  be  mightily  alanned  at  the  tendency  of  this  little 
open*  in  one  act ;  and  the  Due  de  Noailles  took  the  trou- 
ble to  say,  that  its  plain  object  was  to  show  that  a  gentle- 
man could  do  nothing  so  amiable  as  to  marry  his  maid 
servant,  and  let  his  cottagers  kill  his  game  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  is  really  amusing,  continues  M.  Grimm,  to  ob- 
serve, how  positive  many  people  arc,  that  all  this  is  the 
result  of  a  deep  plot  on  the  ]mrt  of  the  ICncyelopedistes, 
and  that  this  silly  farce  is  the  fruit  of  a  solemn  conspiracy 
against  the  privileged  orders,  and  in  support  of  the  hor- 
rible doctrine  of  universal  equality.  If  they  would  only 
condescend  to  consult  me,  however,  he  concludes,  I  could 
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oblige  them  with  a  much  simpler,  though  less  magni- 
ficent solution  of  the  mysterj^;  the  truth  being,  that 
the  extravagance  of  M.  Marmontel's  little  plot  proceeds 
neither  from  his  love  of  equality,  nor  from  the  commands 
of  an  antisocial  conspiracy,  but  purely  from  the  poverty 
of  his  imagination,  and  his  want  of  talent  for  dramatic 
composition.  It  is  always  much  more  easy  to  astonish 
by  extravagance,  than  to  interest  by  natural  representa- 
tions ;  and  those  commonplaces,  of  love  triumphing  over 
pride  of  birth,  and  benevolence  getting  the  better  of 
feudal  prejudices,  are  among  the  most  vulgar  resources 
of  those  who  are  incapable  of  devising  incidents  at  once 
probable  and  pathetic. 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1770;  —  and  while  it 
serves  to  show  us,  that  the  imputation  of  conspiracies 
against  the  throne  and  the  altar,  of  which  succeeding 
times  were  doomed  to  hear  so  much,  were  by  no  means 
an  original  invention  of  the  age  which  gave  them  the 
greatest  encouragement :  it  may  help  also  to  show  upon 
what  slight  foundation  such  imputations  are  usually 
hazarded.  Great  national  changes,  indeed,  are  never  the 
result  of  conspiracies  —  but  of  causes  laid  deep  and  wide 
in  the  structure  and  condition  of  society,  —  and  which 
necessarily  produce  those  combinations  of  individuals, 
who  seem  to  be  the  authors  of  the  revolution  when  it 
happens  to  be  ultimately  brought  about  by  their  instru- 
mentality. The  Holy  Church  Philosophic  of  Paris,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  quite  innocent  of  any  such  intention ; 
and,  we  verily  believe,  had  at  no  time  any  deeper  views 
in  its  councils  than  are  expressed  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  its  registers. 

"  Comme  il  est  d'usagc,  dans  notre  sainte  Eglise  philosopliique,  de 
nous  reunir  quelquefois  pour  donner  aux  fideles  de  ealutaires  et  utiles 
instructions  sur  Tetat  actuel  de  la  foi,  les  progres  et  bonnes  oeuvres  de 
nos  friTes,  j'ai  Tlionneur  de  vous  adrcsser  les  annonces  et  bans  qui  ont 
eu  lieu  a  la  suite  de  notre  dernier  sermon. 

"  Frere  Thomas  fait  savoir  qu'il  a  compose  un  Essai  sur  les  Femmes^ 
qui  fera  un  ouvrage  considerable.  L'Eglise  estime  la  purete  de  mocurs 
et  les  vertus  de  frere  Thomas ;  elle  craint  qu'il  ne  connaisse  pas 
encore  assez  les  femmes ;  elle  lui  conseille  de  se  lier  plus  intime- 
ment,  s'il  se  peut,  arec  quelques  unes  des  heroines  qu'il  fr^quente,  pour 
le  plus  grand  bien  de  son  ouvrage  ;  et,  pour  le  plus  grand  bien  de  son 
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Style,  elle  le  conjure  de  coDsid^rer  combien,  euivant  la  decouverte  de 
notre  illustre  patriarche,  I'adjectif  affaiblit  souveut  Ic  substaDtif,  quoi- 
qu'il  s'y  rapporte  en  cas,  en  nonibre  et  en  genre. 

**&c£ur  Necker  fait  eavoir  qu'ellc  donnera  toujours  U  diocr  lea 
vendredis:  I'^lise  b'jt  rendra,  parce  qu'elle  fait  caa  de  ea  [>erflonne 
et  de  celle  dc  Bon  ^poux  ;  elle  voudrait  pouvoir  en  dire  autaat  dc  son 


"  Sccur  de  I'Espinaase  fait  savoir  que  sa  fortune  ne  lui  pcrmet  pas 
d'offnr  ni  a  diner,  ni  it  souper,  et  qu'elle  n'en  a  paa  moins  d'envie  de 
recevoir  cbez  elle  lea  fr&rea  qui  voudront  y  vcnir  digerer.  L'Eglise 
m'ordonne  de  lui  dire  qu'etle  &'j  rendra,  et  que,  quand  on  a  autaut 
d*esprit  et  de  miirite,  on  peut  »e  passer  dc  beaute  et  de  fortune. 

"  Mere  Geoffrin  fait  savoir  qu'elle  renouvelle  les  defenses  et  lois 
prohibitivea  des  anndes  precedentcs,  et  qu'il  ne  aera  pas  plus  permis 
que  par  le  passd  de  parler  chez  elle  ni  d'afiaires  int^rieures,  ni  d'af- 
faires exterieures;  ni  d'affaires  de  la  cour,  ni  d'aOairce  de  la  ville; 
ni  de  paix,  ni  de  guerre  ;  ni  dc  religion,  ni  dc  gouvememcnt ;  ni  de 
theologie,  ni  do  mctaphj'sique ;  ni  de  grammaire,  ni  de  musique  ;  ni, 
en  general,  d'aucune  matiere  quclconque ;  et  qu'elle  commet  dom 
Burigni,  benctlictin  de  robe  courte,  pour  faire  taire  tout  le  monde,  a 
cause  de  sa  dexterite  connue,  ct  du  grand  credit  dont  il  jouit,  et  pour 
eire  gronde  par  cHe,  en  particulier,  de  toutcs  les  contraventions  a  ces 
defenses.  L'egliso,  considerant  que  le  silence,  et  notamment  sur  les 
matibrcs  dont  est  question,  n'est  pas  son  fort,  promct  d'obcir  autant 
qu'elle  y  sera  contrainte  par  forme  de  violence." 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  of  course,  of  Diderot,  in  a  work 
of  which  he  was  partly  the  author  ;  and  it  is  iinpossil>le 
to  deny  him  the  praise  of  ardour,  originality,  and  great 
occasional  eloquence.  Yet  we  not  only  Icel  neither  re- 
spect nor  affection  for  Diderot  —  but  can  seldom  read 
any  of  his  lighter  pieces  without  a  certain  degree 
of  disgust.  There  is  a  tone  of  blaclfjiiarrli'^m  —  (we 
really  can  find  no  other  word)  —  both  in  his  indecency 
and  his  profanity,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  any  other  good  writer;  and  which  is  apt,  we 
think,  to  prove  revolting  even  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tometl  to  the  licence  of  this  fraternity.  They  who  do 
not  choose  to  look  into  his  lielii]ieufie  for  the  full  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  —  and  we  advise  no  one  to  look 
there  for  any  thing  —  may  find  it  abundantly,  though  in 
a  leas  flagrant  form,  in  a  little  essay  on  women,  which  ia 
inserted  in  these  volumes  as  a  supplement  or  corrective 
to  the  larger  work  of  M.  Thomas  on  that  subject.  We 
must  say,  however,  tliat  the  whole  tribe  of  French 
writers  who  have  had  any  pretensions  to  philosophy  for 
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the  last  seventy  years,  are  infected  with  a  species  of 
indelicacy  which  is  peculiar,  we  think,  to  their  nation ; 
and  strikes  us  as  more  shameful  and  offensive  than  any 
other.  We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  describe  it, 
otherwise  than  by  saying,  that  it  consists  in  a  strange 
combination  of  physical  science  with  obscenity,  and  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  pedantic  and  disgusting  details  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  with  images  of  voluptuousness 
and  sensuality ; — an  attempt,  we  think,  exceedingly  dis- 
gusting and  debasing,  but  not  in  the  least  degree  either 
seductive  or  amusing.  Maupertuis  and  A'oltxiire,  and 
Helvetius  and  Diderot,  are  full  of  this.  Buffon  and 
d'Alembert  are  by  no  means  free  of  it  ;  and  traces  of  it 
may  even  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau 
himself.  We  could  pardon  some  details  in  the  Emile  —  or 
the  Confessions  ;  —  but  we  own  it  appears  to  us  the  most 
nauseous  and  unnatural  of  all  things,  to  find  the  divine 
Julie  herself  informing  her  cousin,  with  much  compla- 
cency, that  she  had  at  last  discovered,  that  "  quoique 
son  coeur  trop  tendre  avoit  besoin  d'amour,  ses  sens 
n'avoient  plus  besoin  d'un  amant." 

The  following  epigram  is  a  little  in  the  taste  we  have 
been  condemning ;  —  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  exces- 
sively clever.  Madame  du  Chatelct  had  long  lived  sepa- 
rate from  her  husband,  and  was  understood  to  receive 
the  homage  of  two  lovers — Voltaire  and  M.  de  St.  Lam- 
bert. She  died  in  childbirth ;  and  the  following  dramatic 
elegy  was  circulated  all  over  Paris  the  week  after  that 
catastrophe. 

"  M.  de  Chatelet.  —  Ah  !  ce  n'est  pas  ma  faute ! 

"  M.  de  Voltaire.  —  Je  I'avais  predit ! 

"  M.  de  St.  Lambert.  —  EUe  Ta  voulu  !  " 

CrebiUon  the  younger  is  naturally  brought  to  our 
recollection  by  the  mention  of  wit  and  indecency.  We 
have  an  account  of  his  death,  and  a  just  and  candid 
estimate  of  his  merits,  in  one  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
However  frivolous  and  fantastic  the  stvle  of  his  novels 
may  appear,  he  had  still  the  merit  of  inventing  that 
style,  and  of  adorning  it  with  much  ingenuity,  wit,  and 
character.     The  taste  for  his  writings,  it  seems,  passed 
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away  very  rapidly  and  completely  in  France ;  and  long 
before  his  death,  the  author  of  the  Sopha,  and  Les 
Egareniens  du  Contr  et  de  V Esprit,  had  the  mortification 
to  be  utterly  forgotten  by  the  public.  M.  Grimm  thinks 
this  reverse  of  fortune  rather  unmerited;  and  observes, 
that  in  foreign  countries  he  was  still  held  in  estimation, 
and  that  few  French  productions  had  had  such  currency 
in  London  as  the  Sopha.  The  reason  perhaps  may  be, 
that  the  manners  and  characters  which  the  French  at 
once  knew  to  be  unnatural,  might  be  mistaken  by  us  for 
true  copies  of  French  originals.  It  is  a  little  more  diiR- 
cult,  however,  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  perusal 
of  his  works  inspired  a  young  lady  of  good  family  in 
this  country  with  such  a  passion  for  the  author,  that  she 
ran  away  from  her  frientls,  came  to  Paris,  married  him, 
and  nursed  and  attended  him  with  exemplary  tender- 
ness and  affection  to  his  dying  day.  But  there  is  nothing 
but  luck,  good  or  bad — as  M.  Grimm  sagely  observes — 
in  this  world.  The  author  of  a  licentious  novel  inspires 
a  romantic  passion  in  a  lady  of  mnk  and  fortune,  who 
crosses  seas,  and  abandons  her  family  and  her  native 
country  for  his  sake  ; — while  the  author  of  the  Nouvelle 
Ileloise,  the  most  delicate  and  passionate  of  all  lovers 
that  ever  existed,  is  obliged  to  clap  up  a  match  with  his 
singularly  stupid  chambermaid ! 

Of  all  the  loves,  however,  that  are  recorded  in  tills 
chronicle,  the  loves  of  Madame  dii  Defiant  and  )I.  dc 
Pont-de-Vesle,  are  the  most  exemplary ;  for  they  lasted 
upwards  of  fifty  years  without  quarrel  or  intermission. 
The  secret  of  this  wonderful  constancy  is,  at  nil  events, 
worth  knowing;  and  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  an 
authentic  dialogue  between  this  venerable  Acme  and 
Septimius. 

"Pont-de-VesIe  ? — Madame? — Ouetea-vouB? — Au  coin  ile  votro 
clic-ininee. — Coucht:  les  pieds  sur  les  chciicts,  couimc  on  est  cliez  scs 
amis  ?— Oui,  Uadame. — II  faut  convenir  qu'il  est  jicu  dc  liai«oDS 
aussi  anciennea  que  la  n<itre. — Ccla  eat  vmi.— 1)  y  a  cinqnanle  ans. 
— Qui,  cioquantc  ana  passes. — Ht  dans  ce  long  intervalle  aucun  du- 
agp,  pas  meme  I'apparence  d'une  brouillerie. — C'est  cc  que  j'ai  tou- 
juura  admire. — Mail^,  Font-de-VcsIe,  cela  ne  viendrait-il  point  dc  cc 
qu'au  fond  nous  avons  toujours  6t6  fort  indiflijrens  I'un  k  I'autre  ?— 
Cela  se  pourrait  bien,  Madame." 
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The  evening  this  veteran  admirer  died,  she  came 
rather  late  to  a  great  supper  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
as  it  was  known  that  she  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
attend  on  him,  the  catastrophe  was  generally  suspected. 
She  mentioned  it,  however,  herself,  immediately  on 
coming  in ; — adding,  that  it  was  lucky  he  had  gone  off 
so  early  in  the  evening,  as  she  might  otherwise  have 
been  prevented  from  appearing.  She  then  sate  down  to 
table,  and  made  a  very  hearty  and  merry  meal  of  it ! 

Besides  Pont-de-Vesle,  however,  this  celebrated  lady 
had  a  lover  almost  as  ancient,  in  the  President  Henault 
— whom  also  she  had  the  misfortune  to  survive;  though 
he  had  the  complaisance,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  to 
live  to  near  ninety  years  for  her  sake.  1  he  poor  presi- 
dent, however,  fell  into  dotage,  before  his  death ;  and 
one  day,  when  in  that  state,  Aladame  du  Deffant  having 
happened  to  ask  him,  whether  he  liked  her  or  Madame 
de  Castelmoron  the  best,  he,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  not  only  declared  his 
preference  of  the  absent  lady,  but  proceeded  to  justify 
it  by  a  most  feeling  and  accurate  enumeration  of  the 
vices  and  defects  of  his  hearer,  in  which  he  grew  so  warm 
and  eloquent,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  either  to  stop 
him,  or  to  prevent  all  who  were  present  from  profiting 
by  the  communication.  A\nien  Madame  de  Chatelet  died, 
Madame  du  Deffant  testified  her  grief  for  the  most 
intimate  of  her  female  acquaintance,  by  circulating  all 
over  Paris,  the  very  next  morning,  the  most  libellous  and 
venomous  attack  on  her  person,  her  understanding,  and 
her  morals.  When  she  came  to  die  herself,  however,  she 
met  with  just  about  as  much  sympathy  as  she  deserved. 
Three  of  her  dearest  friends  used  to  come  and  play  cards 
every  evening  by  the  side  of  her  couch  —  and  as  she 
chose  to  die  in  the  middle  of  a  very  interesting  game, 
they  quietly  played  it  out  —  and  settled  their  accounts 
before  leaving  the  apartment.  We  hoi>e  these  little 
traits  go  near  to  justify  what  we  ventured  to  say  in  the 
outset,  of  the  tendency  of  large  and  agi'eeable  society  to 
fortify  the  heart; — at  all  events,  they  give  us  a  pretty 
lively  idea  of  the  liaisons  that  united  kindred  souls  at 
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Puris.  We  might  add  ti)  the  iminber  several  anecdotes 
of  the  President  Renault — and  (if  the  Baron  d'llolbach, 
wlio  told  llelvetius,  a  little  time  before  the  death  of  the 
hitler,  that  though  he  had  lived  all  his  life  vnth  irritable 
and  indigent  men  of  letters,  he  could  not  recollect  that 
he  had  either  quarrelled  with,  or  done  the  smallest 
service  to,  any  one  among  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  aihnirable  criticism  in  this 
work,  ui>on  the  writings  and  genius  of  almost  all  the 
author's  contemponiries  —  Dorat,  PJron,  Millot,  Bernard, 
Mirabeau,  Moncrif,  Colardeau,  and  many  others,  more 
or  loss  genendly  known  in  tliis  countir ;  nor  do  we  know 
any  publication,  indeed,  so  well  calculated  to  give  a 
stranger  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  recent 
literature  of  France.  The  little  we  can  afford  to  extract, 
however,  must  be  hung  upon  niunca  more  notorious. 

The  publication  of  a  stupid  journal  of  Montai fine's 
Travels  in  Italy  gives  M.  (irimm  an  opportunity  of 
Baying  something  of  the  Essays  of  that  most  agreeable 
veteran.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  ftjUowing  observations. 

"  Qiioi-qu'il  y  ait  dans  sea  Euaii  une  infinite  (ie  fails,  il'aiiMdolea  et 
dfl  citations,  il  n'cst  pas  difficile  de  s'apercevoir  que  sos  ftudca  nY-tairat 
ni  vastea  ni  protoiides.  11  n'avait  gu^re  lu  que  qudqucs  poi-toii  latins, 
quclqncs  lirres  de  vtijngc,  cl  Boa  Scn^(ue  rt  si>n  Plutnrquc. 

"be  tons  Ics  niitcura  qui  nous  resti^nt  di;  rnntiquit^;,  PlutorquR  vit, 
ntiB  contrcdit.  oelui  qui  ft  recueilli  le  plus  de  vfritfs  de  fait  et  de  tp6- 
culftlion.  Ses  <ruvre»  sont  uiie  mine  ioOputBable  de  lumit^ree  et  de 
connaiasance^ :  c'est  vrninicnt  I'Eiicyclopvdic  des  ancicns.  Mon> 
tdgnc  nous  en  a  donm^  la  Aciir.  i^t  il  y  a  t^oiitu  Ics  inflexions  lea  plus 
flncs,  et  sur-tout  Im  rfoultnts  lea  plus  M-ercts  de  an  propre  oxpjncim. 
II  mR  semhlc  Hnnc  que  si  j'uvais  it  doiiner  une  idm  de  sks  Enait,  je 
diniis  en  di^ux  mots  i(ue  c'est  uu  cuiuHieat«ire  que  Muntni(;ue  tit  snr 
lul-meme  dd  mMitatit  les  ecrit«  dc  Pluturque. . .  jc  peusc  encore  que  ja 
£rais  mal ;  ce  soniit  lui  pr^tt-r  un  pri'ijct.  .  .  Montaigne  ii'en  avait 
■uron.  En  mettani  l.i  plume  ik  la  main,  il  parait  n'avoir  song^  qu'nu 
plaimr  de  causer  ramilii>refflent  avec  son  Ic^tcnr.  II  lui  rend  mmptw 
d«  •«  lectures,  de  acs  peDsces,  deses  reflexions,  aans  suite,  mnsdeseein: 
Q  Tcut  avoir  Ic  plai«r  de  pensor  lout  liuut,  ct  il  en  jouit  il  sua  Kae. 
n  cite  souveut  Pluluniue,  uarce  que  Plularque  eiail  son  livre  Tavori. 
La  •oul«  loi  qu'il  seinble  g'elre  preucrite.  c'est  de  ne  judms  purler  que 
do  ee  qui  I'iuteressait  virement :  de  1&  I'^ner^e  ct  la  vifneiit^  de  m« 
espreesions,  la  grace  el  i'origioatit^^  dc  ion  Iniigiigti.  8un  e«prit  a  cctto 
usuranco  ct  ccttc  francLisc  nimublc  <]uc  Ton  nc  Iroure  que  duns  cea 
enfans  hicn  n^a  dont  la  euntrainle  du  mondc  et  de  I'pduealion  ne  gena 
|)oint  rni-nri;  Ic.'  mfinvrmiTi*  fiiciK-s  I'l  nnltin-ls." 
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After  a  still  farther  encomium  on  the  sound  sense  of 
this  favourite  writer,  M.  Grimm  concludes — 

"  Personne  n'a-t  il  done  pense  plus  que  I^Iontaigne  ?  Je  rignore. 
Mais  ce  que  je  crois  bien  savoir,  c'est  que  personne  n'a  dit  avec  plus 
de  simplicite  ce  qu'il  a  senti,  ce  qu'il  a  pense.  On  nc  pent  rien  ajouter 
h,  I'eloge  qu'il  a  fait  lui-niemc  de  son  ouvrage ;  c'est  ici  un  livre  de 
bonne  foi,     Cela  est  divin,  et  cela  est  exact." 

*'  Qu'est-ce  que  toutes  les  connnissanccs  humaines?  le  cercle  en  est 
si  borne ! . . . .  Et  depuis  quatrc  mille  ans,  qu'a-t-on  fait  pour  Fetendre  ? 
Montesquieu  a  dit  quelque  part,  quHl  travaillait  a  un  livre  de  douze 
pages^  qui  contiendrait  tout  ce  que  nous  savons  sur  la  Metaphysique^ 
la  Politique  et  la  Moralcy  et  tout  ce  que  de  grands  auteurs  ont  oublie 

dans  Its  volumes  quails  ont  donnes  sur  ces  sciences- la Je  suis 

tres  serieusement  persuade  qu'il  ne  tenait  qu*a  lui  d'accomplir  ce  grand 
projet." 

Montesquieu,  BuflFon,  and  Raynal  are  the  only  authors, 
we  think,  of  whom  M.  Grimm  speaks  with  serious  re- 
spect and  admiration.  Great  pniise  is  lavished  upon 
Robertson's  Charles  V.  —  Young's  Night  Thoughts  are 
said,  and  mth  justice,  to  be  rather  ingenious  than  pa- 
thetic ;  and  to  show  more  of  a  gloomy  imagination  than 
a  feeling  heart. — Thomson's  Seasons  are  less  happily 
stigmatized  as  excessively  ornate  and  artificial,  and  said 
to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Georgics,  that  the 
Lady  of  Loretto,  with  all  her  txiwdry  finery,  bears  to  the 
naked  graces  of  the  A^enus  dc  Medici. — Johnson's  Life 
of  Savage  is  extolled  as  exceedingly  entertaining  — 
though  the  author  is  laughed  at,  in  the  true  Parisian 
taste,  for  not  having  made  a  jest  of  his  hero. — Hawkes- 
worth's  Voyages  are  also  very  much  commended ;  and 
Sir  William  Jones's  letter  to  Anquetil  du  Perron^  is  said 
to  be  capable,  with  a  few  retrenchments,  of  being  made 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  Patriarch  himself. — Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's Essay  on  Shakspeare  is  also  applauded  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  merits ;  and,  indeed,  a  very  laudable  degree 
of  candour  and  moderation  is  observed  as  to  our  national 
taste  in  the  drama.  —  Shakspeare,  he  obser\'es,  is  fit  for 
us,  and  Racine  for  them:  and  each  should  be  satisfied 
with  his  lot,  and  would  do  well  to  keep  to  his  own  na- 
tional manner.  AVlien  we  attempt  to  be  regular  and 
dignified,  we  are  merely  cold  and  stiiF;  and  when  thev 
aim  at  freedom  and  energy,  they  become  absurd  anil 
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extravagant.  The  celebrity  of  Garrick  seeins  to  have 
been  scarcely  less  at  Paris  than  in  London, — their 
greatest  actor  being  familiarly  designated  "  Le  Garrick 
Fran5oi8."  His  powers  of  pantotniiQe,  indeed,  were  uni- 
versally intelligible,  and  seem  to  have  made  a  prodigious 
impression  upon  the  theatrical  critics  of  France.  But 
his  authority  is  quoted  by  JI.  Grimra,  for  the  observa- 
tion, that  there  is  not  the  smallest  affinity  in  the  tragic 
declamation  of  the  two  countries  ;  — so  that  an  actor  who 
could  give  the  most  astonishing  effect  to  a  passage  of 
Shakspeare,  would  not,  though  perfectly  master  of 
Freucli,  be  able  to  guess  how  a  single  line  of  Kacine 
should  be  spoken  on  the  stage. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  tlie  drama,  however, 
without  observing,  with  what  an  agreeable  surprise  we 
discovered  in  )1.  Grimm,  an  auxiliary  in  that  battle 
whieli  wu  have  for  some  time  ivaged,  tiiough  not  with- 
out tre]>idation,  against  the  theatrical  standards  of 
France,  and  in  defence  of  our  own  more  free  and  ir- 
r^ular  drama.  While  a  considerable  part  of  our  own 
men  of  letters,  carried  away  by  the  authority  and  sup- 
posed utmniuiity  of  the  continental  judges,  were  disposed 
to  desert  the  cause  of  Shjik8|>eare  and  Nature,  and  to 
recognize  Racine  and  Voltaire  as  the  only  true  models 
of  dramatic  excellence,  it  turns  out  that  the  greatest 
Parisian  critic,  of  that  best  age  of  criticism,  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  very  idea  of  dramatic  cxcellcuce  had  never 
Ijeen  developed  in  France;  and  that,  from  the  very 
causes  whicli  we  have  formerly  s]>ccified,  there  was  uoi- 
thcr  powerful  passion  nor  real  nature  on  their  stage. 
After  giving  some  account  of  a  play  of  La  Harpe'a, 
he  observes,  "  1  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  that  ti'ue  tragedy,  uttch  as  has  never  yet  eJistM 
in  France,  must,  after  all,  be  written  in  prose  ;  or  at  least 
can  never  accommodate  itself  to  the  pompous  and  rhe- 
torical tone  of  our  stately  versification.  The  ceremonious 
and  affected  dignity  which  iH-longa  to  such  compositions, 
u  quite  inconsistent  with  the  just  imitation  of  nature, 
anil  deatructive  of  all  true  pathos.  It  may  be  very  fine 
and  very  poetical ;  but  it  is  not  dramatic  ; — anil  ticcord- 
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ingly  I  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining,  that  all  our 
celebrated  tragedies  belong  to  the  epic  and  not  to  the 
dramatic  division  of  poetry.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  a  dramatic  verse,  which  did  not  interfere  with  sim- 
plicity or  familiarity  of  diction ;  but  as  we  have  none, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  compose  our  tragedies 
in  prose,  if  we  ever  expect  to  have  any  that  may  deserve 
the  name.  What  then?  "  he  continues  ;  "  must  we  throw 
our  Racines  and  Voltaires  in  the  fire  ?  —  by  no  means  ; 
—  on  the  contrary,  we  must  keep  them,  and  study  and 
admire  them  more  than  ever ; —  but  with  right  concep- 
tions of  their  true  nature  and  merit  —  as  masterpieces  of 
poetry-,  and  reasoning,  and  description  ;  —  as  the  first 
works  of  the  first  geniuses  that  ever  adorned  any  nation 
under  heaven  :  —  But  not  as  tragedies,  —  not  as  pieces 
intended  to  exhibit  natural  characters  and  passions 
speaking  their  own  language,  and  to  produce  that  terri- 
ble impression  which  such  pieces  alone  can  produce. 
Considered  in  that  light,  their  coldness  and  childishness 
will  be  immediately  apparent ;  —  and  though  the  talents 
of  the  artist  will  always  be  conspicuous,  their  misappli- 
cation and  failure  will  not  be  less  so.  With  the  prospect 
that  lies  before  us,  the  best  thing,  perhaps,  that  we  can 
do  is  to  go  on,  boasting  of  the  unparalleled  excellence 
we  have  attained.  But  how  speedily  should  our  boast- 
ings be  silenced  if  the  present  race  of  children  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  generation  of  men  !  Here  is  a  theor}%" 
concludes  the  worthy  Baron,  a  little  alarmed  it  would 
seem  at  his  own  temerity,  "  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  much  more  completely — if  a  man 
had  a  desire  to  be  stoned  to  death,  before  the  door  of  the 
Theatre  Franqois!  But,  in  the  mean  time,  till  I  am 
better  prepared  for  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  I  must 
entreat  you  to  keep  the  secret  of  my  infidelity  to  your- 
self." 

Diderot  holds  very  nearly  the  same  language.  After 
a  long  dissertation  upon  the  diff^erence  between  real  and 
artificial  dignity,  he  proceeds,  —  "  AVhat  follows,  then, 
from  all  this  —  but  that  tragedy  is  still  to  be  invented 
in  France ;  and  that  the  ancients,  with  all  their  faults, 
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were  pi-obahly  much  nearer  inventiiifj  it  than  we  have 
been? — Noble  actions  and  sentiments,  with  snnple 
und  familiar  language,  are  among  its  iirst  elements  ;  — 
and  I  strongly  suspect,  that  for  these  two  lumdred 
years,  we  have  mistaken  the  stuteliness  of  Madrid  for 
the  heroism  of  Rome-  If  once  a  man  of  genius  shall 
venture  to  give  to  his  characters  and  to  his  diction  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  dignity,  plays  and  players  will  be 
very  different  things  from  what  they  are  now.  But 
how  much  of  this,"  he  adds  also  in  a  fit  of  sympathetic 
teiTor,  "  could  I  venture  to  say  to  any  body  but  you  ! 
I  should  be  pelted  in  the  streets,  if  1  were  but  suspected 
of  the  blasphemies  I  have  just  uttered." 

With  the  assistance  of  two  such  allies,  we  shall  renew 
the  combat  against  the  Continental  dramatists  with  fresh 
spirits  and  confidence  ;  and  shall  probably  find  an  early 
opportunity  to  brave  the  field,  upon  that  important 
theme.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
we  suspect  there  is  something  more  than  an  analogy 
between  the  government  and  political  constitution  of  the 
two  countries,  and  the  character  of  their  drama.  The 
tragedy  of  the  Continent  is  concei\'ed  in  the  very  genius 
and  spirit  of  absolute  monarcliy  —  the  same  artificial 
Btateliness  —  the  same  slow  movmg  of  few  persons —  the 
same  suppression  of  ordinary  emotions,  and  ostentatious 
display  of  lofty  sentiments,  and,  finally,  the  same  jea- 
lousy of  the  interference  of  lower  agents,  and  the  same 
horror  of  vulgarity  and  tumidt.  When  we  consider  too, 
that  in  the  countries  where  this  form  of  the  drama  hns 
been  established,  the  Court  is  the  chief  pjitron  of  the 
theatre,  and  courtiers  almost  its  only  supporters,  we 
shall  probably  be  inclined  to  think  tliat  this  uniformity 
of  character  is  not  a  mere  accidental  coincidence,  hut 
that  the  same  causes  which  have  stamped  those  attri- 
butes on  the  serious  hours  of  its  rulere,  have  extended 
them  to  those  mimic  representations  which  werc  ori- 
ginally devised  for  their  amusement.  In  Kngland, 
again,  our  drama  has  all  along  partaken  of  the  mixed 
nature  of  our  government  —  jxTsons  of  all  degrees  take 
a  share  in  both,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  character  and 
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fashion:  and  the  result  has  been,  in  both,  a  much 
greater  activity,  variety,  and  vigour,  than  was  ever  ex- 
hibited under  a  more  exclusive  system.  In  England^ 
too,  the  stage  has  in  general  been  dependent  on  the 
nation  at  large,  and  not  on  the  favour  of  the  Court ;  — 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  character  of  its  ex- 
hibitions lias  been  affected  by  a  due  consideration  of  that 
of  the  miscellaneous  patron  whose  feelings  it  was  its 
business  to  gratify  and  reflect. 

After  having  said  so  much  about  the  stage,  we  cannot 
afford  room  either  for  the  quarrels  or  witticisms  of  the 
actors,  which  are  reported  at  great  length  in  these 
volumes  —  or  for  the  absurdities,  however  ludicrous,  of 
the  "  Diou  de  Danse  "  as  old  Vestris  ycleped  himself — 
or  even  the  famous  "  affaire  du  Meimet  "  which  dis- 
tracted the  whole  court  of  France  at  the  marriage  of 
the  late  king.  We  can  allow  only  a  sentence  indeed  to 
the  elaborate  dissertation  in  which  Diderot  endeavours  to 
prove  that  an  actor  is  all  the  worse  for  having  any  feeling 
of  the  passions  he  represents,  and  is  never  so  sure  to 
agitate  the  souls  of  his  hearers  as  when  his  own  is  j)er- 
fectly  at  ease.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  not  correctly 
true  ; —  though  it  might  take  more  distinctions  than  the 
subject  is  worth,  to  fix  precisely  where  the  truth  lies. 
It  is  plain  we  think,  however,  that  a  good  actor  must 
have  a  capacity^  at  least,  of  all  the  passions  whose  lan- 
guage he  mimics,  —  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think, 
that  he  must  also  have  a  transient  feeling  of  them, 
whenever  his  mimicry  is  very  successful.  That  the 
emotion  should  be  very  short-lived,  and  should  give  way 
to  trivial  or  comic  sensations,  with  very  little  interval, 
affords  but  a  slender  presumption  against  its  reality, 
when  we  consider  how  rapidly  such  contradictor}^  feel- 
ings succeed  each  other,  in  light  minds,  in  the  real 
business  of  life.  That  real  passion,  again,  never  would 
be  so  graceful  and  dignified  as  the  counterfeited  passion 
of  the  stage,  is  either  an  impeachment  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  copy,  or  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  real  pas- 
sion of  a  noble  and  dignified  character  must  always  be 
dignified  and  graceful,  —  and  if  Caesar,  when  actually 
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bleeding  in  the  Senate-house,  folded  his  robe  around 
him,  that  he  might  fall  with  decorum  at  the  feet  of  his 
assassins,  why  should  we  say  that  it  is  out  of  nature  for 
a  player,  both  to  sympathise  with  the  passions  of  his 
hero,  and  to  think  of  tne  figure  be  makes  in  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators  ?  Strong  conception  is,  perhaps  in  every 
case,  attended  vrith  a  temporary  belief  of  the  reality  of 
its  objects ; — and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  copy 
with  tolerable  success  the  symptoms  of  a  powerful  emo- 
tion, without  a  very  lively  apprehension  and  recollection 
of  its  actual  presence.  We  have  no  idea,  we  own,  that 
the  copy  can  ever  be  given  without  some  participation 
in  the  emotion  itself — or  that  it  is  possible  to  repeat 
pathetic  words,  and  with  the  true  tone  and  gestures  of 
passion,  with  the  same  indifference  with  which  a  school- 
boy repeats  his  task,  or  a  juggler  his  deceptions.  The 
feeling,  we  believe,  is  often  verj'  momentary;  and  it  is 
this  which  has  misled  those  who  have  doubted  of  its 
existence.  But  there  arc  many  strong  feelings  equally 
fleeting  and  undeniable.  The  feelings  of  the  spectators, 
in  the  theatre,  though  frequently  more  keen  than  they 
experience  anywhere  else,  are  in  general  infinitely  less 
durable  than  those  excited  by  real  transactions;  and  a 
ludicrous  incident  or  blunder  in  the  performance,  ivill 
carry  the  whole  house,  in  an  instant,  from  sobbing  to 
ungovernable  laughter :  And  even  in  real  life,  we  have 
every  day  occasion  to  ob9er\'o,  bow  (juickly  the  busy, 
the  dissipated,  the  frivolous,  and  the  very  youthful,  can 
pass  from  one  powerful  and  engrossing  emotion  to 
another.  The  dally  life  of  Voltaire,  we  tliink,  might 
have  furnished  Diaerot  ivith  as  many  and  iis  striking 
instances  of  the  actual  succession  of  incongruous  emo- 
tions, as  he  has  collected  from  the  tlieatrical  life  of 
Sophie  Arnoud,  to  prove  that  one  part  of  the  succession 
must  necessarily  have  been  fictitious. 

There  are  various  traits  of  the  oppressions  and  abuses 
of  the  government,  incidentally  noticed  in  this  work, 
which  maintains,  on  the  whole,  a  very  aristoci'atical  tone 
of  politics.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  relates  to  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Marechal  de  Saxe.     This  great 
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warrior,  who  is  known  never  to  have  taken  the  field 
without  a  small  travelling  seraglio  in  his  suite,  had 
engaged  a  certain  Madlle.  Chantilly  to  attend  him  in 
one  of  his  campaigns.  The  lady  could  not  prudently 
decline  the  honour  of  the  invitation,  because  she  was 
very  poor ;  but  her  heart  and  soul  were  devoted  to  a 
young  pastry-cook  of  the  name  of  Favart,  for  whose 
sake  she  at  last  broke  out  of  the  Marshal's  camp,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  lover ;  who  rewarded  her 
heroism  by  immediately  making  her  his  wife.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Marshal's  lamentation  on  finding  himself 
deserted,  is  purely  ludicrous,  and  is  very  well  told  ;  but 
our  feelings  take  a  very  different  character,  when,  upon 
reading  a  little  farther,  we  find  that  this  illustrious  per- 
son had  the  baseness  and  brutality  to  apply  to  his  sove- 
reign for  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  force  this  unfortunate  woman 
from  the  arms  of  her  lawful  husband,  and  to  compel 
her  to  submit  again  to  his  embraces — and  that  the  court 
was  actually  guilty  of  the  incredible  atrocity  of  grunt- 
ing such  an  order !  It  was  not  only  granted,  M.  Grimm 
assures  us,  but  executed, — and  this  poor  creature  was 
dragged  from  the  house  of  her  husband,  and  conducted 
by  a  file  of  grenadiers  to  the  quarters  of  his  highness, 
where  she  remained  till  his  death,  the  unwilling  and 
disgusted  victim  of  his  sensuality.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  regret  the  subversion  of  a  form  of  government,  that 
admitted,  if  but  once  in  a  century,  of  abuses  so  enor- 
mous as  this :  But  the  tone  in  which  M.  Grimm  notices 
it,  as  a  mere  foiblesse  on  the  part  of  le  Grand  Maurice^ 
gives  us  reason  to  think  that  it  was  by  no  means  Avith- 
out  a  parallel  in  the  contemporary  history.  In  England, 
we  verily  believe,  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  it 
would  not  have  produced  insurrection,  or  assassination. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  this  philoso- 
phical journal,  is  that  which  contains  the  author's  es- 
timate of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  philosophy. 
Not  being  mucli  more  of  an  optimist  than  ourselves,  M. 
Grimm  thinks  that  good  and  evil  are  pretty  fairly  dis- 
tributed to  the  difterent  generations  of  men  ;  and  that, 
if  an  age  of  philosophy  be  happier  in  some  respects  than 
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one  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  there  are  particulars  in 
which  it  is  not  so  fortunate.  Philosophy,  he  thinks,  is  the 
necessary  fruit  of  a  certain  experience  and  a  certain  ma- 
turity ;  and  implies,  in  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  extinction  of  some  of  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the 
follies  of  early  life.  All  nations,  he  observes,  have 
begun  with  poetiy,  and  ended  ivith  philosophy — or, 
rather,  have  passed  through  the  region  of  philosophy  in 
their  way  to  that  of  stupidity  and  dotage.  They  lose 
the  poetical  passion,  therefore,  before  they  acquire  the 
taste  for  speculation  ;  and,  mth  it,  they  lose  all  faith  in 
those  illusions,  and  all  interest  in  those  trifles  which 
make  the  happiness  of  the  brightest  portion  of  our  ex- 
istence. If,  in  this  advanced  stage  of  society,  men  are 
less  brutal,  they  are  also  less  enthusiastic ;  — if  they  are 
more  habitually  beneficent,  they  liavc  less  warmth  of 
affection.  They  are  delivered  indeed  from  the  yoke  of 
many  prejudices  ;  but  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  many 
motives  of  action.  They  are  more  prudent,  but  more 
anxious — are  more  affected  with  the  general  interests  of 
mankind,  but  feel  less  for  their  neighbours ;  and,  while 
curiosity  takes  the  place  of  admiration,  arc  more  en- 
lightened, but  far  less  delighted  with  the  universe  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

The  effect  of  this  philosophical  spirit  on  the  arts,  is 
evidently  unfavourable  on  the  whole.  Their  end  and 
object  is  delight,  and  that  of  philosophy  is  truth  ;  and 
the  talent  that  seeks  to  instruct,  will  rarely  condescend 
to  aim  merely  at  pleasing.  Racine,  and  Moliere,  and 
Boilcau,  were  satisfied  Avith  furnishing  amusement  to 
such  men  as  Louis  XIV.,  and  Colbert,  and  Turenne ; 
but  the  geniuses  of  the  present  day  pretend  to  nothing 
less  than  enlightening  their  rulers  ;  and  the  same  young 
men  who  would  formerly  have  made  their  debut  with  a 
pastoral  or  a  tragedy,  now  generally  leave  college  with 
a  new  system  of  philosophy  and  govennnent  in  their 
portfolios.  The  very  metaphysical,  prying,  and  expound- 
ing turn  of  mind  that  is  nourished  by  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy, unquestionably  deadens  our  sensibility  to  those 
enjoyments  which  it  converts  into  subjects  of  spcculu- 
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tion.  It  busies  itself  in  endeavouring  to  understand 
those  emotions  which  a  simpler  age  was  contented  with 
enjoying ; — and  seeking,  like  Psyche,  to  have  a  distinct 
view  of  the  sources  of  our  pleasures,  is  punished,  like 
her,  by  their  instant  annihilation. 

Religion,  too,  continues  M.  Grimm,  considered  as  a 
source  of  enjoyment  or  consolation  in  this  world,  has 
suffered  from  the  progress  of  philosophy,  exactly  as  the 
fine  arts  and  affections  have  done.  It  has  no  doubt 
become  infinitely  more  rational,  and  less  liable  to  atro- 
cious perversions ;  but  then  it  has  also  become  much  less 
enchanting  and  ecstatic — much  less  prolific  of  sublime 
raptures,  beatific  visions,  and  lofty  enthusiasm.  It  has 
suffered,  in  short,  in  the  common  disenchantment ;  and 
the  same  cold  spirit  which  has  chased  so  many  lovely 
illusions  from  the  earth,  has  dispeopled  heaven  of  half 
its  mar\^els  and  its  splendours. 

We  could  enlarge  with  pleasure  upon  these  just  and 
interesting  speculations  ;  but  it  is  time  we  should  think 
of  drawing  this  article  to  a  close;  and  we  must  take 
notice  of  a  very  extraordinary  tmnsaction  which  M. 
Grimm  has  recorded  mth  regard  to  the  final  publication 
of  the  celebrated  Encyclopedic,  The  redaction  of  this 
great  work,  it  is  known,  was  ultimately  confided  to 
Diderot;  who  thought  it  best,  after  the  disturbances 
that  had  been  excited  by  the  separate  publication  of 
some  of  the  earlier  volumes,  to  keep  up  the  whole  of  the 
last  ten  till  the  printing  was  finished  ;  and  then  to  put 
forth  the  complete  work  at  once.  A  bookseller  of  the 
name  oi  Breton^  who  was  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  work, 
had  the  charge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  concern  ; 
but,  being  wholly  illiterate,  and  indeed  without  preten- 
sions to  literature,  had  of  course  no  concern  with  the 
correction,  or  even  the  perusal  of  the  text.  This  per- 
son, however,  who  had  heard  of  the  clamours  and  threat- 
ened prosecutions  which  were  excited  by  the  freedom  of 
some  articles  in  the  earlier  volumes,  took  it  into  his  head, 
that  the  value  and  security  of  the  property  might  be  im- 
proved, by  a  prudent  castigation  of  the  remaining  parts ; 
and  accordingly,  after  receiving  from  Diderot  the  last 
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^nxifs  iiud  re\i8es  of  the  difl'crent  articles,  took  them 
lome,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  another  tradesman, 
Korcd  out,  altered,  and  suppressed,  at  their  ovrt\  dis- 
•etion,  all  the  passages  wnich  they  in  their  ■wisdom 
apprehended  might  ^ive  offence  to  the  court,  or  the 
cnurch,  or  any  other  persons  in  authority  —  giving  them- 
Bclves,  for  the  most  part,  no  sort  of  trouble  to  connect 
~  'he  disjointed  passages  that  were  left  after  these  mutilo- 
pions  —  and  sometimes  soldering  them  together  with 
s  of  their  own  stupid  vulgarity.  After  these  pre- 
boua  ameliorations  were  completed,  they  threw  off  the 
'I  impression ;  and,  to  make  all  sure  and  irremediable, 
lonsigned  both  the  manuscript  and  the  original  prixjfs 
"  to  the  flames !  Such,  says  M.  Grimm,  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  that  mass  of  impertinences,  contradictions, 
and  incoherences,  with  whicli  all  the  world  has  been 
struck,  in  the  last  ten  volumes  of  this  great  compilation. 
^pt  was  not  discovered  till  the  very  eve  of  the  publica- 
tion;  when  Diderot  liavinga  desire  to  look  back  to  one 
Hbf  bis  omt  articles,  printed  some  years  before,  with  dif- 
^Bculty  obtained  a  copy  of  the  .sheets  containing  it  from 
^pic  warehouse  of  M.  Breton  —  and  found,  to  his  horror 
Btfid  cousteniation,  that  it  had  been  garbled  and  mu- 
^plated,  in  the  mann<:r  we  have  just  stated.  His  rage 
^bid  vexation  on  the  diseoven',  are  well  expressed  in  a 
■ong  letter  to  Breton,  which  SI.  Grimm  has  engrossed  in 
Bufi  register.  The  mischief  however  was  irremediable, 
Hrithout  an  intolerable  delay  and  expense ;  and  an  it  wua 
^■npossible  for  the  editor  to  take  any  steps  to  bring 
BBreton  to  punishment  for  this  "horrible  forfait,"  with- 
^Bot  openly  avowing  the  intended  publication  of  a  work 
Hthich  the  court  only  tolerated  by  afiectiiig  ignorance  of 
Kits  existence,  it  was  at  last  resolved,  with  many  tears  of 
Inge  and  vexation,  to  keep  the  abomination  secret  —  at 
Neast  till  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  indignant  denuncia- 
niong  of  the  respective  authors  whose  works  had  been 
tubjected  to  such  cruel  mutilation.  The  most  surpris- 
Hog  part  of  the  story  however  is,  that  none  of  these 
^■ithors  ever  made  any  complaint  about  the  matter. 
HVbetlier  the   number  of  years  that  had  clajtsed  since 
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the  time  when  most  of  them  had  furnished  their  papers, 
had  made  them  insensible  of  the  alterations  —  whether 
they  believed  the  change  effected  by  the  base  hand  of 
Breton  to  have  originated  with  Diderot,  their  legal  censor 
—  or  that,  in  fact,  the  alterations  were  chiefly  in  the 
articles  of  the  said  Diderot  himself,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say ;  but  M.  Grimm  assures  us,  that  to  his  astonish- 
ment and  that  of  Diderot,  the  mutilated  publication, 
when  it  at  last  made  its  appearance,  was  very  quietly 
received  by  the  injured  authors  as  their  authentic  pro- 
duction, and  apologies  humbly  made,  by  some  of  them, 
for  imperfections  that  had  been  created  by  the  beast  of 
a  publisher. 

There  are  many  curious  and  original  anecdotes  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia  in  this  book  ;  and  as  she  always  ap- 
peared to  advantage  where  munificence  and  clemency  to 
individuals  were  concerned,  they  are  certainly  calculated 
to  give  us  a  very  favourable  impression  of  that  extra- 
ordinary woman.  We  can  only  afford  room  now  for 
one,  which  characterises  the  nation  as  well  as  its  sove- 
reign. A  popular  poet,  of  the  name  of  Sumarokoff,  had 
quarrelled  with  the  leading  actress  at  Moscow,  and  pro- 
tested that  she  should  never  again  have  the  honour  to 
perform  in  any  of  his  tragedies.  The  Governor  of 
Moscow,  however,  not  being  aware  of  this  theatrical  feud, 
thought  fit  to  order  one  of  Sumarokoff^'s  tragedies  for 
representxition,  and  also  to  command  the  sen^ices  of  the 
offending  actress  on  the  occasion.  Sumarokoff^  did  not 
venture  to  take  any  step  against  his  Excellency  the 
Governor ;  but  when  the  heroine  advanced  in  full 
Muscovite  costume  on  the  stage,  the  indignant  poet 
rushed  forward  from  behind  the  scenes,  seized  her  re- 
luctantly by  the  collar  and  waist,  and  tossed  her  furi- 
ously from  the  boards.  He  then  went  home,  and 
indited  two  querulous  and  sublime  epistles  to  the  Em- 
press. Catherine,  in  the  midst  of  her  gigantic  schemes 
of  conquest  and  improvement,  had  the  patience  to  sit 
down  and  address  the  following  good-humoured  and 
sensible  exhortation  to  the  disordered  bard. 


"Monsieur  Sumarokoff,  j'fti  ctd  fort  ^tono^  de  votre  lettre  du  28 
Janvier,  et  encore  plus  de  celle  du  premier  Fevrier.  Toutes  deux 
contiennent,  &  ce  qu'il  me  scmble,  des  plaintes  coDtre  la  Belmontia  qui 
pourtant  n'a  fait  que  suivre  lea  ordi'es  du  comte  SoltikoC  Le  feld- 
marechal  a  desire  de  voir  representer  votre  tragedie;  cela  vous  fait 
honneur.  II  etait  coDvenable  de  vous  confonner  au  desir  do  la  pre* 
miere  personne  en  autoritc  il  Moscou  ;  mais  si  ellc  a  jug^  it  propos 
d'ordonner  que  cette  piece  fut  representee,  il  fallait  esfcuter  sa  voloot^ 
sans  conteatation.  Je  crois  que  vous  savez  mieux  que  personne  combien 
de  respect  m^ritent  des  homines  qui  ont  servi  avec  gloire,  et  dont  la 
tvte  est  couverte  de  chevcux  blancs  ;  c'est  pourquoi  Je  vous  coneeille 
d'eviter  de  pareilles  disputes  a  I'avenir.  Par  ce  moyen  vous  conaer- 
verez  la  tranquillite  d'amc  qui  est  necessaire  pour  vos  ouvrages,  et  il 
mc  sera  toujours  plus  agreablc  de  voir  les  passions  representees  dans 
Tos  dramce  que  de  les  lire  dans  vos  lettres. 

"  Au  surplus,  je  Huia  votre  affectionnee.  Sigai  Catokrine." 
"Je  conscille,"  adds  M.  Grimm,  "&  tout  niinistre  charge  du  de- 
partcment  des  lettres  de  cachet,  d'enr^istrcr  ce  formuluire  k  son 
grcffe,  et  ii  tout  hazard  de  n'cn  jamais  delivrcr  d'autres  auz  pottea  et  ii 
tout  ce  qui  a  droit  d'etre  du  genre  irritable,  c'est -i-dire  enfant  et  fou 
par  etat.  Apri-s  cette  lettre  qui  merite  peut-etrc  autant  rimmortalilu 
que  les  monumeus  de  la  sagessc  et  de  la  gloire  du  regne  aetuel  de  la 
Kusaic,  jc  mcurs  de  peur  de  m'afFcrmir  dans  la  pensee  heretique  que 
Tcaprit  nc  gate  jamais  ricn,  memc  sur  le  trone." 

But  it  is  at  last  necessary  to  close  these  entertaining 
volumes,  —  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  anything  like  a  fair  specimen  of  their 
various  and  miscellaneous  contents.  Whoever  wishes 
to  see  the  economist  wittily  abused  —  to  read  a  full  and 
picturesque  account  of  the  tragical  rejoicings  that  filled 
Paris  vnth  mourning  at  the  marriage  of  the  late  King  — 
to  learn  how  Paul  Jones  was  a  writer  of  pastorals  and 
love  songs — or  how  they  made  carriages  of  leather,  and 
evaporated  diamonds  in  1772 — to  trace  the  debut  of 
Madame  de  Suii-l  as  an  author  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in 

the  year !  —  to  understand  M.  Grimm's  notions  on 

suicide  and  happiness — to  know  in  what  the  unique 
charm  of  Madlle.  Thevenin  consisted  —  and  in  what 
manner  tlie  dispute  between  the  patrons  of  the  French 
and  the  Italian  music  was  conducted  —  ^rill  do  well  to 
j>eruHe  the  five  thick  volumes,  in  which  these,  and  innu- 
mcnible  other  matters  of  equal  importance  are  discussed, 
with  the  talent  and  vivacity  with  which  the  reader  must 
have  been  struck,  in  the  least  of  the  foregoing  extracts. 
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We  add  but  one  trivial  remark,  which  is  forced  upon 
us,  indeed,  at  almost  every  page  of  this  correspondence. 
The  profession  of  literature  must  be  much  wholesomer 
in  France  than  in  any  other  country: — for  though  the 
volumes  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  literary 
obituary,  and  record  the  deaths,  we  suppose,  of  more 
than  an  hundred  persons  of  some  note  in  the  world  of 
letters,  we  scarcely  meet  with  an  individual  who  is  less 
than  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age  —  and  no  very  smaU 
proportion  actually  last  till  near  ninety  or  an  hundred 
—  although  the  greater  part  of  them  seem  neither  to 
have  lodged  so  high,  nor  lived  so  low,  as  their  more 
active  and  abstemious  brethren  in  other  cities.  M.  Grimm 
observes  that,  by  a  remarkable  fatality,  Europe  was  de- 
prived, in  the  course  of  little  more  than  six  months,  of 
the  splendid  and  commanding  talents  of  Rousseau,  Vol- 
taire, Haller,  Linnaeus,  Heidegger,  Lord  Chatham,  and 
Le  Kain — a  constellation  of  genius,  he  adds,  that  when 
it  set  to  us,  must  have  carried  a  dazzling  light  into  the 
domains  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  excited  no  small 
alarm  in  his  ministers  —  if  they  bear  any  resemblance  to 
the  ministers  of  other  sovereigns. 


TICTOB  ALFIEBI. 


(Jandabt,  1810.) 

•molrsofthe  Life  and  tf^ritinffs  of  Victor  Alfieri.  Written 
by  Himself.    2  voIb,  8vo.    pp.  614.     London  i  1810. 

niB  book  contains  the  delineation  of  an  exti^ordinaiy 
and  not  very  enga^ng  character;    and    an  impei-feet 
sketch  oi'  tlic  rise  and  pivgress  of  a  great  poetical  genius. 
It  is  deserving  oi'  notice  in  both  capacities — but  chiefly 
in  the  first ;  (ib  there  probably  never  was  an  instance  in 
which  the  works  of  an  author  were  more  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  bis  jjersonal  peculiarities.     Pride  and  enthu- 
^uasm  —  irrepressible  vehemence  and  ambition — and  an 
>gant,  fastidious,  anil  somewhat  narrow  system  of 
tte  and  opinions,  were  the  great  leading  features  in 
ibc  mind  of  Alfieri.     Strengthened,  and  in  some  degree 
produced,  by  a  loose  and  injudicious  education,  those 
traits  were  still  further  developed  by  the  premature  and 
protracted  indulgences  of  a  very  dissipated  youth  ;  and 
when,  at  last,  they  admitted  of  an  application  to  study, 
imparted  their  own  character  of  impetuosity  to  those 
more  meritorious  exertions; — converted  a  taste  into  a 
ission;  and  left  him,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  under 
ic   influence   of    a    true   and    irresistible   inspiration. 
Very  thing  in  him,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  pas- 
ion  and  ungovemed  impulse ;  and,  while  he  wns  raised 
bovC  the  common  level  of  his  degenerate  countr}'men 
hy  a  stem  and  self-willed  haughtiness,  that  miglit  have 
become  an  ancient  Roman,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished 
from  other  erect  spirits  by  the  vehemence  which  formed 
the  baais  of  his  character,  and  by  the  uncontrolled  do- 
minion which  he  allowed  to  his  various  and  successive 
iro[>ensities.     So  constantly  and  entirely,  indeed,  was 
under  tlie  influence  of  these  domineering  attachments, 
his  whole  life  and  character  might  be  summed  up 
ty  dtejcribing  him  aa  the  victim,  successively, of  a  passion 
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for  horses — a  passion  for  travelling — a  passion  for  lite- 
rature— and  a  passion  for  what  he  called  independence. 
The  memoirs  of  such  a  life,  and  the  confessions  of 
such  a  man,  seem  to  hold  out  a  promise  of  no  common 
interest  and  amusement.  Yet,  though  they  are  here 
presented  to  us  with  considerable  fulness  and  apparent 
fidelity,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  much  amused 
or  interested  by  the  perusal.  There  is  a  proud  coldness 
in  the  nari*ative,  which  neither  invites  sympathy,  nor 
kindles  the  imagination.  The  author  seems  to  msdain 
giving  himself  en  spectacle  to  his  readers ;  and  chroni- 
cles his  various  acts  of  extravagance  and  fits  of  passion, 
with  a  sober  and  languid  gravity,  to  which  we  can  re- 
collect no  parallel.  In  this  review  of  the  events  and  feel- 
ings of  a  life  of  adventure  and  agitation,  he  is  never  once 
betrayed  into  the  genuine  language  of  emotion ;  but 
dwells  on  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  without  tenderness, 
and  on  the  struggles  and  tumults  of  his  riper  years  with- 
out any  sort  of  animation.  We  look  in  vain  through  the 
whole  narrative  for  one  gleam  of  that  magical  eloquence 
by  which  Rousseau  transports  us  into  the  scenes  he 
describes,  and  into  the  heart  which  responded  to  those 
scenes, — or  even  for  a  trait  of  that  sociable  garrulity 
which  has  enabled  Marmontel  and  Cumberland  to  give 
a  grace  to  obsolete  anecdote,  and  to  people  the  whole 
space  around  them  with  living  pictures  of  the  beings 
among  whom  they  existed.  There  is  not  one  character 
attempted,  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  biography; — 
which  is  neither  lively,  in  short,  nor  eloquent — neither 
playful,  impassioned,  nor  sarcastic.  Neither  is  it  a  mere 
unassuming  outline  of  the  author's  historj'  and  publica- 
tions, like  the  short  notices  of  Hume  or  Smith.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  pretty  copious  and  minute  narrative 
of  all  his  feelings  and  adventures ;  and  contains,  as  we 
should  suppose,  a  tolerably  accurate  enumemtion  of  his 
migrations,  prejudices,  and  antipathies.  It  is  not  that 
he  does  not  condescend  to  talk  about  trifling  things,  but 
that  he  will  not  talk  about  them  in  a  lively  or  interest- 
ing manner ;  and  systematically  declines  investing  any 
part  of  his  statement  with  those  picturesque  details,  and 
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Uiat  warm  colouring,  by  wliicli  tilone  the  story  of  an  iii- 
tividual  can  often  excite  much  interust  among  strangers, 
"'hough  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  original  of 
Jieae  Memoirs,  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  they  are  by 
DO  means  well  written  ;  and  that  they  will  form  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  obser^^ation,  that  almost  all  Ita- 
lian prose  is  feeble  and  deficient  in  precision.  There  is 
something,  indeed,  quite  remarkable  in  the  wordiness  of 
most  of  the  modern  writers  in  this  language,  —  the  very 
copiousness  and  smoothness  of  which  seems  to  fonu  an 
apology  for  the  want  of  force  or  exactness  — and  to  hide, 
with  its  sweet  and  uniform  flow,  both  from  the  writer 
and  the  reader,  that  penury  of  thought,  and  looseness  of 
uisoning,  which  are  so  easily  detected  when  it  is  ren- 
licred  inti)  a  harsher  dialect.  Unsatisfactory,  however, 
i  they  arc  iu  many  particulars,  it  ia  still  impossible  to 
ternst?  the  memoirs  of  such  a  man  as  Alfieri  without 
nteix-st  and  gratification.  The  traits  of  ai-dour  and 
irigiiiality  that  are  disclosed  tlu-oiigh  all  the  reserve  and 
■avity  of  Ihe  style,  beget  a  continual  expectation  and 
iiriosity;  and  even  those  jmrts  of  the  story  which  seem 
)  belong  rather  to  his  youth,  rank,  and  etiucation,  than 
to  his  genius  or  peculiar  chamcter,  aequire  a  degree  of 
imjKjrtanee,  from  considering  how  far  those  very  cir- 
cumstances may  have  assisted  the  formation,  and  ob- 
Bructed  the  development  of  that  character  and  genius  ; 
id  in  what  respects  its  peculiarities  may  be  referred  to 
le  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter,  in  misguidance,  pas- 
on,  and  prejudice. 
Alfieri  was  born  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  of  noble,  and 
ch,  but  illiterate  i)arents,  in  January  1749.  The  his- 
tory of  his  childhood,  which  fills  five  chapters,  contains 
notliing  Very  remarkable,  Tlie  earliest  thing  he  re- 
members, is  being  fed  with  sweetmeats  by  an  old  lUiclu 
'  'i  square-toed  shoos.  He  was  educated  at  home  by  a 
•od-natured,  stupid  priest ;  and  having  no  hi-other  of 
own  age,  was  without  any  friend  or  coin[mnlon  for 
greater  part  of  his  childhood.  When  about  seven 
rs  old,  he  falU  in  love  with  the  smooth  faces  of  some 
e  novices  in  a  neighbouring  clmrch;  and  la  obliged 
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to  walk  about  with  a  green  net  on  his  hair,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  fibbing.  To  the  agony  which  he  endured  from 
this  infliction,  he  ascribes  his  scrupulous  adherence  to 
truth  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life ;  —  all  this  notwith- 
standing, he  is  tempted  to  steal  a  fan  from  an  old  lady 
in  the  family,  and  grows  silent,  melancholy,  and  re- 
served ;  —  at  last,  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  he  is 
sent  to  the  academy  at  Turin. 

This  migration  adds  but  little  to  the  interest  of  the 
narrative,  or  the  improvement  of  the  writer.  The  aca- 
demy was  a  great,  ill-regulated  establishment ;  in  one 
quarter  of  which  the  pages  of  the  court,  and  foreigners 
of  distinction,  were  indulged  in  every  sort  of  dissipation, 
—  while  the  younger  pupils  were  stowed  into  filthy  cells, 
ill  fed,  and  worse  educated.  There  he  learned  a  little 
Latin,  and  tried,  in  vain,  to  acquire  the  elements  of 
mathematics ;  for,  after  the  painful  application  of  several 
months,  he  was  never  able  to  comprehend  the  fourth 
proposition  of  Euclid  ;  and  found,  he  says,  all  his  life 
after,  that  he  had  "  a  completely  anti-geometrical  head." 
From  the  bad  diet,  and  preposterously  early  hours  of 
the  academy,  he  soon  fell  into  wretched  health,  and, 
growing  more  melancholy  and  solitary  than  ever,  became 
covered  over  with  sores  and  ulcers.  Even  in  this  situ- 
ation, however,  a  little  glimmering  of  literary  ambition 
became  visible.  He  procured  a  copy  of  Ariosto  from  a 
voracious  schoolfellow,  by  giving  up  to  him  his  share  of 
the  chickens  which  formed  their  Sunday  regale  ;  and 
read  Metastasio  and  Gil  Bias  with  great  ardour  and  de- 
light. The  inflammability  of  his  imagination,  however, 
was  more  strikingly  manifested  in  the  efibcts  of  the  first 
opera  to  which  he  was  admitted,  when  he  was  only  about 
twelve  years  of  age. 

"  This  varied  and  enchanting  music,"  he  observe?,  "  sunk  deep  into 
my  soul,  and  made  the  most  astonishing  impression  on  my  imagin- 
ation ;  —  it  agitated  the  inmost  recesses  of  .my  heart  to  such  a  degree, 
that  for  several  weeks  I  experience<l  the  most  profound  melancholy, 
which  was  not,  however,  wliolly  unattended  with  pleasure.  I  became 
tired  and  disgusted  with  my  studies,  while  at  the  same  time  the  most 
wild  and  whimsical  ideas  took  such  possession  of  my  mind,  as  would 
liave  led  me  to  portray  them  in  the  most  impassioned  verses,  had  I  not 
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wholly  unacquainted  with  tlie  true  nature  of  my  own  feelings. 

[  WAS  the  first  time  uusic  had  pr(i<luci>d  such  u  puwerfiil  effect  on 

^Biy  niiud.     I  liiul  never  experienced  anything  aimilar,  anil  it  long 

Imnaiaed  engraven  on  niy  memory.     When  I  recollect  tlic  feelings 

nxcited  hy  the  representation  of  the  giund  operaa,  at  whieli  1  was 

sent  during  several  carnivals,  and  compare  them  with  those  wliicb  I 

V  experience,  on  returning  from  the  performance  of  a  piece  I  hava 

tot  witnessed  for  some  time,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  nothing  acta 

0  powerfully  on  my  mind  as  all  species  of  muBic,  and  particularly  tlie 

P!tound  of  female  voices,  and  of  contro-alto.     Nothing  excites  more 

k  vinous  or  territic  sensations  in  my  mind.     Thus  the   plots  of  the 

Ij  greatest  numt>t;r  of  my  tragedies  were  either  formed  while  listening  to 

Biusic,  or  a  few  hours  afterwards," — p,  71 — 73. 

With  this  tragic  and  Itulian  passion  for  Music,  he  had 
k  sovereign  contempt  and  abhorrence  for  Dancing.  His 
wn  account  of  the  origin  of  this  antifmthy,  and  of  the 
rst  rise  of  those  national  prejudices,  which  he  never 
lftcr»vards  made  any  eft'ort  to  overcome,  is  among  the 
nost  striking  and  characteristic  passages  in  the  earlier 
lart  of  the  story. 
"  To  the  natural  hatred  I  had  to  dancing,  was  joined  an  invincible 
Itipathy  towards  my  master — a  Frencliman  newly  arrival  from 
iris.  He  possessed  a  certuin  air  of  polite  assurance,  which,  joined 
It  hia  ridiculous  motions  and  absurd  discourse,  greatly  iDcreased  the 
e  aversion  1  felt  towards  this  frivolous  art.  So  unconquerable 
1  this  aversion,  that,  after  leaving  school,  I  couM  never  be  pre- 
I  to  join  in  any  dance  whatever.  The  very  name  of  thia 
Btucemcnt  still  makes  me  shudder,  and  laugh  nt  the  some  time— a 
rcumstjtnce  by  no  means  unusual  with  me.  I  attributi-,  also,  in  a 
■I  measure,  to  tliis  dancing-master  the  unfavourable,  und  |>erhaps 
wenus,  opinion  1  have  formed  uf  the  French  people !  who,  uever- 
'  1,  It  must  be  confessed,  possess  many  agreeable  and  estimable 
es.  But  it  is  difficult  to  weaken  or  efiace  impressions  received 
b  "^rly  youth.  Two  other  causes  abo  contributed  to  render  mc  from 
f  infancy  disgusted  with  the  French  character.  The  first  wns  the 
ipreuiDn  mode  on  my  mind  by  tha  sight  uf  the  ladiea  who  accnm* 
wied  the  Duchess  of  Parma  in  lier  journey  to  Asti,  and  were  all 
laubed  with  rouge,  — the  use  of  which  was  then  exclusively  con* 
D  the  French.  I  have  frequently  mentioned  this  circunistance 
reral  years  afterwards,  not  being  able  to  account  for  such  an  absurd 
■d  ridiculous  practice,  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  nature ;  for 
FSriien  mrn,  to  disguise  the  effects  of  sickness,  or  other  calamitiM, 
(ibawncar  themselves  with  this  dett-stalile  rouge, — they  carefully  con- 
t  well  knowing  that,  when  discovered.  It  only  exciiea  the 
r  or  pity  of  the  beholders.  These  painlod  FremJi  llgures  let\ 
Kdeep  and  lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  and  inspircl  mo  with  a 
rtain  fueling  of  disgust  towards  the  females  of  this  nation. 
"  From  my  geographical  studies  resulted  anotlier  cause  of  antipathy 
VOL.  L  D   B 
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to  tliat  nation.  Having  seen  on  the  chart  the  great  difference  in 
extent  and  population  between  England  or  Prussia  and  France  ;  and 
hearing,  every  time  news  arrived  from  the  armies,  that  tlic  French  had 
been  beaten  by  sea  and  land; — recalling  to  mind  the  first  ideas  of 
my  infancy,  during  which  I  was  told  that  the  Frimch  had  frequently 
been  in  possession  of  Asti ;  and  that  during  the  last  time,  they  had 
Buffered  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners  to  the  number  of  six  or 
seven  thousand,  without  resistance,  after  conducting  themselves,  while 
they  remained  in  possession  of  tlie  place,  with  the  greatest  insolence 
and  tyranny ; — idl  these  different  circumstances,  being  associated 
with  the  idea  of  the  ridiculous  dancing-master  /  tended  more  and  more 
to  rivet  in  my  mind  an  aversion  to  the  French  nation." — p.  83  —  86. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  Alfieri  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune ;  and  launched 
immediately  into  every  sort  of  fashionable  folly  and  ex- 
travagance. His  passion  for  horses,  from  which  he  was 
never  entirely  emancipated,  now  took  entire  possession 
of  his  soul ;  and  his  days  were  spent  in  galloping  up  and 
down  the  environs  of  Turin,  in  company  chiefly  with  the 
young  English  who  were  resident  in  that  capital.  From 
this  society,  and  these  exercises,  he  soon  derived  such 
improvement,  that  in  a  short  time  he  became  by  far  the 
most  skilful  jockey,  farrier,  and  coachman,  that  modern 
Italy  could  boast  of  producing. 

For  ten  or  twelve  years  after  this  period,  the  life  of 
Alfieri  presents  a  most  humiliating,  but  instructive  pic- 
ture of  idleness,  dissipation,  and  ennui.  It  is  the  finest 
and  most  flattering  illustration  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  ad- 
mirable tale  of  Lord  Glenthorn  ;  and,  indeed,  rather 
outgoes,  than  falls  short  of  that  liigh-coloured  and  appa- 
rently exaggerated  representation.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
coincidence  between  the  traits  of  the  fictitious  and  the 
real  character,  that  if  these  Memoirs  had  been  published 
when  Miss  Edgeworth's  story  was  Avritten,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  she  had  derived 
from  them  every  thing  that  is  striking  and  extraordinary 
in  her  narrative.  For  two  or  three  yeai*s,  Alfieri  con- 
tented himself  with  running,  restless  and  discontented, 
over  the  different  states  and  cities  of  Italv ;  almost  ismo- 
rant  of  its  lamruatje,  and  utterlv  indifferent  both  to  its 
literature  and  its  arts.  Consumed,  at  every  moment  of 
inaction,  with  the  most  oppressive  discontent  and  un- 
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Iuppinei49,  lie  had  no  rcHel'  but  in  the  velocity  of  his 
inovfiiicnts  and  the  rapidity  of  liis  transitions.  Disap- 
[Kjintod  with  every  thing,  and  believing  himself  incapable 
of  application  or  reflection,  he  passed  his  days  In  a  per- 
petual fever  of  impatience  and  dissipation  ; — apparently 
pursuing  enjoyment  mtli  an  eufrt^rness  which  was  in 
reality  inspired  by  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from 
Inisery.  There  is  much  general  truth,  as  well  as  peculiar 
»,oharacter,  in  the  following  simple  confession. 

"  In  finte,  however,  of  this  eonsinnt  whirl  of  diasipadon,  my  Iwiug 

"MUifof  my  own  nctions;  notwithstnntling  I  had  plenty  of  money, 

IS  in  the  heyday  of  yuutli,  nnd  possessed  b  prcpos^cseing  flgnre;  I 

t  felt  cvory  where  satiety,  ennui,  und  disgust.     My  gn-ulest  plea- 

pe  ennoisler)  in  altenditig  the  opem  hufth,  though  the  gay  and  livMy 

Ll^naic  left  a  deep  and  melancholy  impression  iu  my  mind.     A  thuatmiid 

"*Domy  nnd  mnumful  ideas  axsniled  my  imngination,  in  which  I  de^ 

^ted  t>i  indulge  by  wfindcring  Alone  on  the  shores  near  (he  Chiiga 

i  Portici."— vol.  i.  p.  128. 

When  he  gets  to  Venice,  things  are,  if  pos&tble,  still 
worse,  —  though  like  other  hyjKx;hoiidnac3,  he  is  dis- 
pow-'d  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  winds  and  the  weather, 
f  he  tumult  of  the  cai-nival  kept  him  alive,  It  seems,  for 
a  few  days. 

no  sooner  was  the  novelty  over,  than  my  habltuul  inelan- 

d  ennui  returned.     I  passed  several  days  together  in  eoniplete 

,  linger    leaving  the  house   nor  stirring   from   the    window, 

e  I  made  signs  to  a  young  lady  who  lodged  opposite.  And  with 

I  (icuisioiially  exchanged  a  few  words.     During  the  rest  of  the 

r,  wliich  hung  vt-17  heavy  on  my  hundo,  I  paaiied  my  time  either  in 

■    jor  in  dre«mlng,  I  knew  not  wliich,  and  frequently  in  weeping 

L  any  apparent  motive.     I  had  lost  my  tranquillity,  and  I  was 

le  cTen  to  divine  what  luul  deprived  me  of  it.     A  few  yi-tura  after- 

I,  on  invrstigating  the  cause  of  this  oc<^urrene»t,  I  discovered  that 

ceoled  from  amiuwlv  which  attacked  me  every  spring,  simietimen 

j>ril,  and  sometimes  in  June :  its  duration  was  longer  or  :<ht>rter, 

S  Ita  violmiee  very  diiTorent,  according  as  my  mind  was  (■ccu|>icd. 

"  1  Ukewiae  exi>eri«nc©d  that  my  iulcllectnai  faculties  rcsi'iiiblcd  a 

rumelcr,  and  that  I  possessed  more  or  le#s  talent  for  eompusliion,  in 

lortion  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.     During  Iliit  [iti'vuIpucr 

ir  solstitial  and  equinoetial  winds,  I  was  ulwAys  remaritahly  stupid, 

1  anifurmly  cvinctHl  less  jM^netrutiou  in  tlie  evening  tliaii  tlie  muru- 

I  likewise  perceived  (hut  the  fureeof  my  imai;inatiou,  ilie  ardour 

[husiaam,  and  eHpiibillty  of  invention,  were  poescseuil  by  me  in  a 

T  degree  in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  in  the  middle  of  summur, 

'    ;  the  intcrmcdiite  periods.     This  materiality,  wlueh  I  tw- 
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Deve  to  be  common  to  all  men  of  a  delicate  nervous  system,  has  greatlj 
contributed  to  lessen  the  pride  with  which  the  good  I  have  done  might 
have  inspired  me,  in  like  manner  as  it  has  tended  to  diminish  the 
shame  I  might  have  felt  for  the  errors  I  have  committed,  particularlj 
in  my  own  art." — vol.  i.  p.  140  —  142. 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  extends  his  travels  to  France, 
and  stops  a  f^v  weeks  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  his 
evenings  exactly  asLordGlenthorn  is  represented  to  have 
done  his  at  his  Irish  castle.  To  help  away  the  hours,  he 
went  every  night  to  the  play,  although  his  Italian  ears 
w^ere  disgusted  with  the  poverty  of  the  recitation ;  and 

— "  after  the  performance  was  over,  it  was  my  regular  practice  to 
bathe  every  evening  in  the  sea.  I  was  induced  to  indulge  myself  in 
this  luxury,  in  consequence  of  finding  a  very  agreeable  spot,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  lying  to  the  right  of  the  harbour,  where,  seated  on  the 
sand,  with  my  back  leaning  against  a  rock,  I  could  behold  the  sea  and 
sky  without  interruption.  In  the  contemplation  of  these  objects,  em* 
bellished  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  I  passed  my  time  dreaming 
of  future  delights." — vol.  i.  p.  150,  151. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  these  reveries  became 
intolerable ;  and  he  very  nearly  killed  himself  and  his 
horses  in  rushing,  with  incredible  velocity,  to  Paris. 
This  is  his  own  account  of  the  impression  which  was 
made  upon  him  by  his  first  sight  of  this  brilliant  metro- 
polis. 

"  It  was  on  a  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  morning,  between  the  15th 
and  20th  of  August,  that  I  entered  Paris,  by  the  wretched  suburb  of 
St.  Marceau.  Accustomed  to  the  clear  and  serene  sky  of  Italy  and 
Provence,  I  felt  much  surprised  at  the  thick  fog  which  enveloped  the 
city,  especially  at  this  season.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  experience 
more  disagreeable  feelings  than  on  entering  the  damp  and  dirty  suburb 
of  St.  Germain,  where  I  was  to  take  up  my  lodging.  What  inconsiderate 
haste,  what  mad  folly  had  led  me  into  this  sink  of  filth  and  nastiness ! 
On  entering  the  inn,  I  felt  myself  thoroughly  undeceived ;  and  I 
should  certainly  have  set  off  again  immediately,  had  not  shame  and 
fatigue  withheld  me.  My  illusions  were  still  further  dissipated  when 
I  began  to  ramble  through  Paris.  The  mean  and  wretched  buildings  ; 
the  contemptible  ostentation  displayed  in  a  few  houses  dignified  with 
the  pompous  appellation  of  hotels  and  palaces ;  the  filthiness  of  the 
Gothic  churches;  the  truly  vandal-like  construction  of  the  public 
theatres  at  that  time,  besides  innumerable  other  disagreeable  objects, 
of  which  not  the  least  disgusting  to  me  was  the  plastered  countenances 
of  many  very  ugly  women,  far  outweighed  in  my  mind  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  public  walks  and  gardens,  the  infinite  variety  of  fine 
carriages,  the  lofty  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
spectacles  and  entertainments  of  every  kind.** — voL  i.  p.  153,  154. 
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There,  then,  ns  was  luitiiraUy  to  he  expected,  he  ii<raiii 
found  himself  tormented  "  by  the  demon  of  melanclioly;" 
and,  after  trying  in  vain  the  boasted  stimulant  of  play, 
he  speedily  grew  wearied  of  the  place  and  all  its  amiiee- 
meiits,  and  resolved  to  set  off,  without  delay,  for  Eng- 
land.    To  England,  accordingly,  he  goes,  at  midwinter; 
and  with  such  a  characteristic  and  compassionable  crav- 
I  ing  for  all  sorts  of  powerful  sensations,  that  "  he  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  the  extreme  cold,  which  actually  froze  the 
'  wine  and  bread  in  his  carriage  during  a  part  of  the 
I  Journey."     Prepared,  as  he  was,  for  disappointment,  by 
I  the  continual  extravagance  of  this  expectation,  Alfieri 
was  delighted  mth  England.     "The  roads,  the  inns, 
the  horses,  and,  above  all,  the  incessant  bustle  in  the 
suburbs,  aa  well  as-  in  the  capital,  all  conspired  to  fill 
my  mind  with  delight."     He  passed  a  part  of  the  winter 
in  good  society,  in  Loudon ;  but  soon  "  becoming  did- 
giistcd  with  assemblies  and  routs,  determined  no  longer 
to  play  the  lord  in  the  drawing-room,  but  the  coarhmaji 
Lat  the  gate  !  "  and  accordingly  contrived  to  get  through 
■ithree  laborious  months,  by  Wing  "  five  or  six  hours 
ievery  morning  on  liorseback,  and    beitiff  ftented  on  die 
\cnbox  fur  two  or  three  hours  every  evening,  wliatcver 
8  the  state  of  the  weather."     Even  these  great  and 
meritorious  exertions,  however,  could    not  long  keep 
down  his  inveterate  malady,  nor  quell  the  evil  spirit 
that  possessed  him  ;  and  he  was  driven  to  make  a  hasty 
tour  through  the  west  of  England,  which  appeara  to 
Ibave  afforded  him  very  considerable  relief. 

"  ThR  country  then  su  mui^li  enclianloil  me  that  I  di-tcrmineil  to 
Mtlc  in  it ;  nut  tbnt  I  whb  inuih  ultachii^l  to  any  indiviiluHl,  but  bL<- 
Kuae  I  was  deliglitt^d  with  (he  soenery,  th«  simple  manners  of  the 
EBhatntaols,  the  niodesty  and  beauly  of  the  women,  and,  nhove  all, 
rith  Uie  enjoyment  of  political  liberty. — nil  whii-h  mude  me  ovi-rlook 
"l  mutable  dimate,  the  melancholy  nlntost  insepjirulile  from  it,  and 
i  exorbitant  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  lite,' —  vol.  I.  p.  158, 
3. 

Scarcely,  however,  was  this  bold  resolution  ai  settling 
lidopted,  when  the  author  is  again  "  seized  with  the 
mania  of  travelling;"  and  skims  over  to  llollnnd  in  the 
beginning  of  summer.     And  here  he  is  still  more  effec- 
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tually  diverted  than  ever,  by  falling  in  love  with  a  young 
married  hidy  at  tlie  Plague,  who  was  obliging  enough  to 
return  his  affection.  Circumstances,  however,  at  last 
compel  the  fair  one  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  the  impetuous  Italian  is  affected  with  such 
violent  despair,  that  lie  makes  a  desperate  attempt  on 
his  life,  by  taking  off  the  bandages  after  being  let  blood ; 
and  returns  sullenly  to  Italy,  without  stopping  to  look 
at  any  thing,  or  uttering  a  single  word  to  his  servant 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  journey. 

This  violent  fit  of  depression,  however,  and  the  seclu- 
sion by  which  it  was  followed,  led  him,  for  the  first  time, 
to  look  into  his  books ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
ardent  and  susceptible  spirit,  that  a  passion  for  liberty 
and  independence  now  took  the  lead  of  ever}^  other  in 
his  soul,  and  he  became  for  life  an  emulator  of  the 
ancient  republicans.  He  read  the  story  of  Timoleon, 
Brutus,  &c.,  he  assures  us,  with  floods  of  tears,  and 
agonies  of  admiration.  "  I  was  like  one  beside  himself; 
and  shed  tears  of  mingled  grief  and  rage  at  ha\^ng  been 
born  at  Piedmont ;  and  at  a  period,  and  under  a  govern- 
ment, wheix*  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  or  execute 
any  great  design."  The  vsame  sentiment,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  haunted  him  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life ;  and 
is  expressed  in  many  passages  of  these  ilemoirs  besides 
the  following. 

"Having  lived  two  or  three  years  almost  wholly  among  the  En- 
glish ;  having  heard  their  power  and  riches  everywhere  celebrated ; 
having  contemplated  their  great  political  influence,  and  on  the  other 
hand  viewed  Italy  wholly  degraded  from  her  rank  as  a  nation,  and 
the  Italians  divided,  weak,  and  enslaved,  I  was  ashamed  of  being  an 
Italian,  and  wished  not  to  possess  any  thing  in  common  with  this  na- 
tion." —  vol.  i.  p.  12] . 

"  I  was  naturally  attached  to  a  domestic  life ;  but  after  having 
visited  England  at  nineteen,  and  read  Plutarch  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest at  twenty  years  of  age,  I  experienced  the  most  insufferable  re- 
pugnance at  marrying  and  having  my  children  born  at  Turin.**  — 
vol.  i.  p.  175. 

The  time,  however,  was  not  yet  come  when  study  was 
to  ballast  and  anchor  this  agitated  spirit.  Plutarch  was 
soon  thrown  aside  ;and  the  patriot  and  his  horses  gallop 
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'Off  to  Vienna.  The  state  of  his  mind,  both  as  to  idle- 
tieas  iimi  [Kjlitics,  is  strikingly  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing short  passage. 

"  I  tntglit  cosily,  dunn<;  my  8tay  nt  Vienna,  have  been  intnkluceJ  to 

liie  ti-li'brntcd  pw't  Mctastasio,  ut  whose  house  our  minisipr,  liic  nl4 

And  rvspectabit!  Count  Cniinle,  passed  his  evenings  in  a  sehxt  cum- 

jMny  of  wen  of  letters,  whose  chief  amusement  consistwJ  in  rending 

■]rartiona  from  the  Orcok,  Latin,  and  Italian  ebtasici.     Having  taken 

kRVction  for  nie,  he  wi^ahed,  out  of  pity  to  my  idleno»>,  to  conduct 

<  ibithrr.     But  I  declined  accompanying  bim,  cither  from  my  usual 

kwnrdness,  or  from  the  contempt  which  the  constant  habit  of  rend- 

Ig  Fretii-'b  works  hud  given  me  for  Italian  productions.     Hence  1 

mcluded,  that  thi^  a«senibla(;e  of  men  of  letters,  with  tht^ir  claasii^N, 

luld  be  only  a  dismal  company  of  pedants.     Be^idea,    I  had  seen 

'  ito^tasio,  in  the  gardens  of  Schocnbrunn,  perform  the  customary 

lutlexidu  Id  Marin  Theresa  in  such  a  servile  and  adulntnry  manner, 

t  1,  who  had  my  brad  stnft'ed  with  I'lutarch,  and  who  esnggemtMl 

iry  tiling  I  coueeivwl,  eouhl  nut  think  of  binding  myself,  either  by 

le  ties  of  fuinitiarily  or  frtenddhip,  with  a  poel  who  had  sold  liiniwlf 

despotism  which  I  so  coniially  detested."  —  vol.  i.  p.  182,  183, 

From  Vienna  hu  flew  to  Prussia,  which,  lie  says,  looked 
all  like  one  great  guanUiotise;  and  where  lie  could  not 
tpreas  "  the  horror  and  indignation  lie  felt  at  beholding 
ipression  and  despotism  assuming  the  mask  of  virtue." 
om  Prussia  he  passed  on  to  Denmark;  where  his 
lealth  was  seriously  affected  by  the  profligacy  in  which 
he  indulged ;  and  where  the  only  amusement  he  could 
relish,  consisted  in  "  driving  a  sledge  with  inconceivable 
velocity  oyer  the  snow,"  In  this  way  he  wandered  on 
throu^  Sweden  and  Finland  to  IJussia;  and  experienced, 
as  usual,  a  miserable  disap]X)intmcnt  on  arrivmg  at  St. 
"Petersburg. 

had  I  rcnche<l  this  Asiatic  ossemblagi'  of  wooden 
Its,  than  Itome,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Klorence  roiw  to  my  recolle*- 
n ;  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing.  What  1  afterward*  saw 
this  conutry  tended  atill  more  strongly  to  confirm  my  first  imprcs- 
in,  that  it  merited  not  to  be  seen.  Every  thing,  cxcvpt  their  brard* 
ibeir  horses,  disgusted  me  so  mticli,  that,  during  six  weeks  1  re- 
'  among  thesti  savages,  !  determined  not  to  become  actjuiiiutetl 
ly  one  :  nor  even  to  ten  the  two  or  three  youths  with  whom  I 
naaodated  at  Turin,  and  who  were  di^^iccndcd  from  the  firnt 
illiM  of  Ibo  country,  I  took  no  meiisiire  to  b<*  prownltnl  to  ibo 
ibratcd  Autocratris  Catltcrine  ILi  ni)r  did  leven  behold  tberouD- 
laoiM  of  D  sovereign  who  in  our  dnys  has  outstripped  fame.  On 
eatigating,  at  a  future  (leriod.  the  reason  of  such  exlmontinary 
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conduct,  I  became  convinced  that  it  proceeded  from  a  certun  in* 
tolerance  of  character,  and  a  hatred  to  every  species  of  tyranny,  and 
which  in  this  particular  instance  attached  itself  to  a  person  suspected 
of  the  most  horrible  crime  —  the  murder  of  a  defenceless  husband."—- 
voL  i.  p.  194,  195. 

The  rage  for  liberty  continued  to  possess  him  in  his 
return  through  Prussia,  and  really  seems  to  have  reached 
its  acme  when  it  dictated  the  following  most  preposterous 
passage, — which,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  is  indebted 
ibr  part  of  its  absurdity  to  the  translator. 

*'  I  visited  Zorndorff,  a  spot  rendered  famous  by  the  sanguinary 
battle  fought  between  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  where  thousands  of 
men  on  both  sides  were  immolated  on  the  altar  of  despotism,  and  thus 
escaped  from  the  galling  yoke  which  oppressed  them.  The  place  of 
their  interment  was  easily  recognised  by  its  greater  verdure,  and  by 
yielding  more  abundant  crops  than  the  barren  and  unproductive  soil 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  On  this  occasion,  1  reflectedy  vnth  sorrow^ 
that  slaves  seem  everywhere  only  born  to  fertilize  the  soil  on  which 
they  vegetate.*"—  vol.  i.  p.  196,  197. 

After  this  he  meets  with  a  beautiful  ass  at  Gottingen, 
and  regrets  that  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  excellent  opportunity  for  writing  some 
immeasurably  facetious  verses  "  upon  this  rencounter  of 
a  German  and  an  Italian  ass,  in  so  celebrated  an  univer- 
sity ! "  After  a  hasty  expedition  to  Spa,  he  again  tra- 
verses Germany  and  Holland,  and  returns  to  England 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age ;  where  he  is  speedily 
involved  in  some  very  distressing  and  discreditable  ad- 
ventures. He  engages  in  an  intrigue  with  an  English 
lady  of  rank,  and  is  challenged,  and  slightly  wounded 
by  her  husband.  After  this  eclat,  he  consoles  himself 
with  the  thought  of  marrying  the  frail  fair,  with  whom 
he  is,  as  usual,  most  heroically  in  love;  when  he  dis- 
covers, to  his  infinite  horror  and  consternation,  that, 
previous  to  her  connection  \vith  him,  she  had  been 
equally  lavish  of  her  favours  to  her  husband's  groom  ! 
whose  jealous  resentment  had  led  him  to  watch  and  ex- 
pose this  new  infidelity.  After  many  struggles  between 
shame,  resentment,  and  unconquerable  love,  he  at  last 
tears  himself  from  this  sad  sample  of  English  virtue, 
and  makes  his  way  to  Holland,  bursting  with  grief  and 
indignation  ;  but  without  seeming  to  think  that  there 
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_..    i  the  slightest  occasion  for  any  degree  of  contrition 

or  self-condemnation.     From  Holland  he  goes  to  France, 

and  from  France  tu  Spain — as  idle,  and  more  oppressed 

vrilh  himself  than  ever — buyin^j  and  caressing  Andalusian 

"^lOrses,  and  constantly  ready  to  sink  under  the  heavy 

tardcn  of  existence.     At  iAIadrid  he  lias  s^-t  do^N-n  an 

Ktraordinary  trait  of  the  dangerous  impetuosity  of  his 

Tiper.     His  faithful  servant,  in  combing  his  hair  one 

fay,  happened  accidentally  to  give  him  pain  by  stretch- 

_Bg  one  hair  a  little  more  than  the  rest,  n\K>n  which, 

without  saying  a  word,  he  first  seized  a  candlestick,  and 

felled   him  to  the  ground  with  a  huge  wound  on  his 

temple,  and  then  drew  his  sword  to  despatch  him,  upon 

his  ottering  to  make  some  resistance.     The  sequel  of  llie 

story  is  somewhat  more  creditable  to  his  magnanimity, 

than  this  part  of  it  is  to  his  self-command. 

K^  "  I  wna  fihockcd  at  the  brutal  excess  of  pnssion  into  which  I  had 

^■Jlen.     Though  Klios  was  mtnewhat  calmed,  he  still  appeared  tu  rc- 

^ptiti  a  certain  degree  of  resentment ;  vet  I  was  nut  disposi-d  to  display 

■Snrards  him  the  smoUest  diatruHt.     Twu  hours  after  his  wound  was 

dressed  1  went  to  bod,  leaving  the  door  oncn,  as  usual,  bctwecD  my 

apartment  and  the  chkniber  in  which  he  slept ;  notwithstanding  the 

remonstraDce  of  the  Spaniards,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  absurdity 

of  putting  vengeance  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  I  had  so  mut-h 

irritnted.     I  said  even  aloud  to  (Ilias,  who  was  already  in  bed,  that  he 

might  kill  me,  if  ho  was  so  inclined,  during  the  night ;  and  that  I 

justly  merited  such  a  fate.     But  this  brave  man,  who  possessed  as 

ich  olcivation  of  soul  as  myself,  took  no  other  revenge  for  my  out- 

ndiict,  except  preserving  for  several  years  two  hniidkerehicfs 

h  blooil  which  hail  been  bound  round  his  head,  and  whicli 

oeuadiunally  displayed  to  my  view.     It  is  necessary  to  be  fully 

Mquaiuted  with  tlie  character  and  manners  of  the  Piedmonlese,  in 

order  to  comprehend  the  mixture  of  ferocity  and  generosity  displayed 

both  sides  in  this  affair. 

When  at  a  niore  mature  age,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  the  cause 

violent  transport  of  rage.     I  became  convinced  that  the  Irivinl 

ilance  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was,  so  to  speak,  liko  the  last  drop 

into  a  vessel  ready  to  run  over.     My  irascible  temper,  wliicli 

»ve  been  rendered  still  more  irritable  by  solitmio  and  perpetual 

I,  required  only  the  slightest  impulse  tu  cause  it  tu  bunt  forth. 

IdcM,  I  never  lifted  a  hand  against  a  domestic,  as  that  would  have 

putting  them  on  n  level  with  myself.     Neither  did  I  ever  employ 

,  nor  aiiy  kind  of  weapon  in  order  to  chastise  them,  though  I 

nlty  threw  at  ihera  any  moveable  that  fell  in  my  way,  ua  many 

people  do,  during  the  first  ebullitions  of  anger  ;  yel  I  dare  to 

tltat  I  would  have  approved,  and  even  eateemed  Oie  domestlo 
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who  »liould  on  such  occasions  have  rendered  me  back  the  treatment  he 
rcceiveil,  since  I  never  punished  them  as  a  master,  but  only  contended 
with  them  as  one  man  with  another."  —  vol.  i.  p.  244 — ^246. 

At  Lisbon  he  forms  an  acquaintance  >vith  a  literary 
countryman  of  his  own,  and  feels,  for  the  first  time  of 
his  life,  a  glow  of  admiration  on  perusing  some  passages 
of  Italian  poetry.  From  this  he  returns  to  Spain,  and, 
after  lounging  over  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  returns 
through  France  to  Italy,  and  arrives  at  Turin  in  1773. 
Here  he  endeavours  to  maintain  the  same  unequal  con- 
test of  dissipation  against  ennui  and  conscious  folly,  and 
falls  furiously  in  love,  for  the  third  time,  with  a  woman 
of  more  than  doubtful  reputation,  ten  years  older  than 
himself.  Neither  the  intoxication  of  this  passion,  how- 
ever, nor  the  daily  exhibition  of  his  twelve  fine  horses, 
could  repress  the  shame  and  indignation  Avhich  he  felt 
at  thus  wasting  his  days  in  inglorious  licentiousness; 
and  his  health  was  at  last  seriously  afifected  by  those 
compunctious  visitings  of  his  conscience.  In  1774,  while 
watching  by  his  unworthy  mistress  in  a  fit  of  sickness, 
he  sketched  out  a  few  scenes  of  a  dramatic  work  in 
Italian,  which  was  thrown  aside  and  forgotten  imme- 
diately on  her  recovery;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
after,  that,  after  many  struggles,  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  detaching):  himself*  from  thisdeo^radino:  connection. 
The  efforts  which  this  cost  him,  and  the  means  he 
adopted  to  insure  his  own  adherence  to  his  resolution, 
appear  altogether  wild  and  extravagant  to  our  northern 
imaginations.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  himself  lashed 
with  strong  cords  to  his  elbow  chair,  to  prevent  him 
from  rushing  into  the  presence  of  the  syren  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  he  entirely  cut  off  his  hair,  in  order  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  appear  with  decency  in  any  so- 
ciety !  The  first  fifteen  days,  he  assures  us,  he  s[)ent 
entirely  "  in  uttering  the  most  frightful  groans  and 
lamentations,"  and  the  next  in  riding  furiously  through 
all  the  solitary  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  last, 
however,  this  frenzy  of  grief  began  to  subside ;  and, 
most  fortunately  for  the  world  and  the  author,  gave 
place  to  a  passion  for  literature,  which  absorbed  the 
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iwera  of  this  fiery  spirit  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
uture   existence.     The  jierusal  of  a  wretched  trugedy 
on  the  story  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  striking  resemblance 
lit*  thought  he  discovered  between  liis  own  case  and  that 
of  Antony,  first  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  of  at- 
tempting a  dramatic  piece  on  the  same  subject :    and, 
after  encountering  the  most  extreme  difficulty  from  his 
utter  ignorance  of  poetical  diction,  and  of  pure  Italian, 
lie  ut  last  liamniLTed  out  a  tragedy,  wluch  was  repi-e- 
6eiit(.'d  witli  tolerable  success  in   1775.     From  this  mo- 
it  his  whole  heart  was  devoted  to  dramatic  poetiy  ; 
id  literary  glory  became  the  idol  of  Us  imagination. 
'n  enteniig  ajwu  this  new  and  arduous  career,  he  soon 
:overed  lliut  givater  sacrifices  were  required  of  him 
AX  he  had  hitherto  oft'ered  to  any  of  the  former  objeeta 
his  idolatry.     The  defects  of  his  education,  and  his 
long  habits  of  indolence  and  inattention  to  evei-y  thing 
eonnect<,'d  with  letters,  imposed  upon  him  far  more  than 
the  ordinary  labour  of  a  literary  apprenticeship,     llav- 
ig  never  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pure  Tus- 
I,  and  being  obliged  to  speak  French  during  s.o  many 
,r8  of  travelling,  he  found  himself  shamefully  dt-'ticient 
m  the  knowledge  of  that  beautiful  language,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  enter  his  claims  to  immortality;  and  be- 
gan, therefore,  a  course  of  the  most  careful  and  critical 
reading  of  the  great  authors  who  had  adorned  it.     Dante 
and  I'etrarca  were  his  great  models  of  purity ;  and,  next 
to  them,  Ariosto  and  lasso  ;  in  which  four  writers,  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  to  be  found  tiie  per- 
feetion  of  every  style,  except  that  fittttd  for  dramatic 
poetry — of  which,   he  more  than  insinuates,  that  his 
n  writings  are  the  only  existing  example.     In  order 
acquire  a  (lerfect  knowledge  and  command  of  their 
ine  language,  he  not  only  made  many  long  visits  tu 
scnny,  but  aljsolutely  interdicted  himself  the  use  of 
ever^'  other  sort  of  reading,  and  abjured  for  ever  that 
French  literature  which   he  seems  to  have  always  re- 
led  with  a  mixture  of  envy  and  disdain.     To  make 
nds  for  this,  he  went  resolutely  back  to  the  rudl* 
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merits  of  his  Latin ;  and  read  over  all  the  classics  in  that 
language  with  a  most  patient  and  laborious  attention. 
He  likewise  committed  to  memory  many  thousand  lines 
from  the  authors  he  proposed  to  imitate ;  and  sought, 
with  the  greatest  assiduity,  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
scholars  and  critics  that  came  in  his  way, — pestering 
them  with  continual  queries,  and  with  requesting  their 
opinion  upon  the  infinite  quantity  of  bad  verses  which 
he  continued  to  compose  by  way  of  exercise.  His  two 
or  three  first  tragedies  he  composed  entirely  in  French 
prose ;  and  afterwards  translated,  with  infinite  labour, 
into  Italian  verse. 

**  In  this  manner,  without  any  other  judge  than  my  own  feelings, 
I  have  only  finished  those,  the  sketches  of  which  I  had  written  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  ;  or,  if  I  have  finished  any  other,  I  have  at 
least  never  taken  the  trouble  to  clothe  them  in  verse.  This  was  the 
case  with  Charles  I.,  which  I  began  to  write  in  French  prose,  imme- 
diately after  finishing  Philippe.  When  I  had  reached  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  act,  my  heart  and  my  hand  became  so  benumbed, 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  hold  my  pen.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  regard  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  wliole  of  which  I  nearly  expanded, 
though  with  much  labour  to  myself,  and  at  long  intervals.  On  re- 
perusing  this  sketch,  I  found  my  enthusiasm  so  much  lowered,  that, 
transported  with  rage  against  myself,  I  could  proceed  no  further,  but 
threw  my  work  into  the  fire." —  vol.  ii.  p.  48 — 51. 

Two  or  three  years  were  passed  in  these  bewitching 
studies ;  and,  during  this  time,  nine  or  ten  tragedies,  at 
the  least,  were  in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness. 
In  1778,  the  study  of  Machiavel  revived  all  that  early 
zeal  for  liberty  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  perusal 
of  Plutarch ;  and  he  composed  with  great  rapidity  his 
two  books  of  "  La  Tiranide  ;" — perhaps  the  most  nerv- 
ous and  eloquent  of  all  his  prose  compositions.  About 
the  same  period,  his  poetical  studies  experienced  a  still 
more  serious  interruption,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  wife  of 
the  late  Pretender; — an  attachment  that  continued  to 
soothe  or  to  agitate  all  the  remaining  part  of  his  exist- 
ence. This  lady,  who  was  by  birth  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Stolberg,  was  then  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
resided  with  her  ill-matched  husband  at  Florence.     Her 
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'  beauty  and  arcoinplishraents  inadf,  from  the  first*,  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  inflamniable  heart  of  Alfieri, 
guarded  as  it  now  was  with  the  love  of  glory  and  of 
literature ;  and  the  loftiness  of  his  character,  and  the 
ardour  of  his  atlmiration,  soon  excited  corresponding 
ticntitnents  in  her,  who  had  suffered  for  some  time  from 
the  ill  temper  and  gross  vices  of  her  superannuated  hu8- 
lund.     Though  the  author  takes  the  trouble  to  assure 
us  that  "  their  intimacy  never  exceeded  the  strictest 
limits  of  honour,"  it  is  not  difficult  tu  undci-stand,  that 
it  should  have  aggravated  the  ill-humour  of  the  old  hus- 
band; which  increased,  it  seems,  so  much,  that  the  lady 
was  at  last  forced  to  abandon  his  society,  and  to  take 
rcfufre  with  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  Yoik,  at  Rome. 
To  this  place  Alfieri  speedily  followed  her;  and  remained 
,  there,  divided  between  love  and  study,  for  upwarrls  of 
I  two  years;  when  her  holy  guardian  becoiniiig  scandalized 
I  at  their  intimacy,  it  was  thought  necessarj-  for  her  repu* 
1  tntion  that  they  should  separate.     The  effects  of  tliis 
I  separation  he  lias  himself  described  in  the  following 
T  short,  but  elotjucnl  [passage. 

For  two  jears  I  remnineil  iiicanmlile  of  U17  kinil  of  etiiilj^  what* 

I  ever,  to  difli-rent  wm  tny  jireseiit  forloru  stais  from  ihe  buppliiEu  [ 

I  cnjuyeil  tluriiig  my  latv  rrnuleiioe  in  Koine  :  —  tlicrc  the  Villa  Stroiti 

P  Dear  to  the  warm  l>alli8  of  Diocletian,  affonlcil  mc  a  dclightl'iil  i-etrval, 

where  I  pa^twil  my  morniiipH  in  sti»ly,  only  ri'lint;  far  an  hour  or  tvro 

tlirouzU  the  VR«t  snliluHra  which,  in  thr  ncighliuurhoucl  of  Rome,  inTile 

tn  mcioneholy,  mini i tntion,  luiil  poetry.     In  tliu  «v<>ning,  I  pruccrilcil 

to  Uic  otty,  and  found  a  riilaxattun  trum  study  in  ike  Mcivty  of  hcr 

I  who  ctiiislituiud  tlie  charm  uf  my  uxiat«nce ;  and,  contonted  and  liappr, 

I  rvtumed  to  my  solitude,  never  at  a  lat«r  hour  than  i.-Ieven  o'clock. 

It  was  impORsible  to  find,  in  the  circuitof  n  gmtt  city,  nn  Bhoilo  more 

cheerful,  more  retired,  —  or  better  suited  to  my  ImIc.,  my  i?luiract«r, 

■nd  my  purauito.     IWightful  »pot! — the  remembrance  of  whicli  1 


'  lib  Arst  introduction  to  her,  we  have  been  informotl,  wait  in  tha 
I  greiU  gallery  of  Florence;  —  a  cirrumslanre  wliich  li-d  him  inttgnaliiHi 
J  ois  admiration  by  an  cxtronrdinary  act  of  giUliuitry.  Aji  tiiry  #lopp«d 
t'to  examine  tlu-  |>icture  of  Charlies  Xll.  of  Swt>den.  ihe  Cuunti'ss  ob- 
1  msrrtd,  that  the  singular  uoiforui  in  which  lliat  prince  is  ucually 
I  jMiintrd,  apix-nrcH  to  her  extremely  becoming.  Nothing  more  was  tiaid 
I  M  the  timi- ;  but,  iii  two  days  aller,  Allirri  uppi^arcd  in  the  street!)  in 
I  the  exBct  to*tHme  vf  that  warlike  aovvrcign,  —  to  the  ult«r  eonster* 
l'«Mtion  of  all  the  peaceful  inhnbitanta. 
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Khali  <rver  cheri^Ii,  and  which  through  life  I  shall  long  to  revisit.**  — 
vol  ii.  p.  121,  122. 

Previously  to  this  time,  his  extreme  love  of  indepen- 
dence, and  his  desire  to  be  constantlv  with  the  mistress 
of  his  affections,  had  induced  him  to  take  the  very  to- 
niantic  step  of  resi;rning  his  whole  property  to  his  sister; 
reM-'r\'in;;  to  himself  merely  an  annuity  of  14,000  livres, 
or  little  more  tlian  500/.  As  this  transference  was  made 
with  the  sanction  of  the  King,  who  was  very  well  pleased, 
on  the  whole,  to  get  rid  of  so  republican  a  subject,  it 
was  understood,  u|x>n  both  sides,  as  a  tacit  compact  of 
expatriation ;  so  that,  upon  his  removal  from  Rome,  he 
had  no  house  or  fixed  residence  to  repair  to.  In  this 
des*>late  and  unsettled  state,  his  passion  for  horses  re- 
vived with  additional  furv;  and  he  undertook  a  vovajre 
to  England,  for  the  sole  puqx)se  of  purchasing  a  number 
of  those  noble  animals ;  and  devoted  eight  months  "'  to 
the  study  of  noble  heads,  fine  necks,  and  well-turned 
buttocks,  without  once  opening  a  lxK)k  or  pursuing  any 
literary  avcx^ition."  In  London,  he  purchased  fourteen 
horses, — in  relation  to  the  number  of  his  tragedies!  — 
and  this  whimsical  relation  frequently  presenting  itself 
to  his  imagination,  he  would  say  to  himself,  with  a 
smile  —  "  Thou  hast  gained  a  horse  bv  each  tra<redvl" 
—  Truly,  the  noble  author  must  have  been  far  gone  in 
love,  when  he  gave  way  to  such  innocent  deliration. — 
He  conducted  his  fourteen  friends,  hoAvever,  with  much 
judgment  across  the  -rVlps ;  and  gained  great  glor}'  and 
notoriety  at  Sienna,  from  their  daily  procession  through 
tlie  streets,  and  the  feats  of  dexteritv  he  exhibited  in 
ridiii":  and  drivin<r  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  printed  twelve  of  his  tm- 
gedies;  and  imbibed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  such  of  liis 
countrymen  as  pretended  to  find  them  harsh,  obscure, 
or  affectedly  sententious.  In  1784,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  two  years,  he  rejoined  his  mistress  at  Baden 
in  Alsace ;  and,  during  a  stay  of  two  months  with  her, 
sk(»tched  out  three  new  tragedies.  C)n  his  return  to 
Italy,  he  took  up  his  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Pisa, — 
where,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  faults  of  Pliny's 
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I*aiiL'gyric  on  Trajan,  he  conijwsed  in  five  tliiya  that 
animated  and  eloquent  piece  of  the  same  name,  which 
alone,  of  all  his  works  which  have  tuUen  into  our  hands, 
has  left  on  our  minds  the  hnpression  of  ardent  and  flow- 
ing eloquence.  His  rage  for  liberty  likewise  prompted 
him  to  compose  several  odes  on  the  subject  of  American 
independence,  and  several  miscellaneous  productions  of 
a  similar  character:  —  at  last,  in  1786,  ho  is  permitted 
to  take  up  his  permanent  aljode  with  his  mistress,  whom 
lie  it'joins  at  Alsiice,  and  never  afterwards  nbnndons.  Jn 
the  course  of  the  ft)llowing  year,  they  make  a  journey 
to  Paris,  with  which  he  is  nearly  as  much  clisstitisfieu 
as  on  his  former  visit,  —  and  makes  arrangements  with 
Didot  for  printing;  his  tragedies  in  a  sujxirb  form.  In 
17S8,  however,  he  resolves  upon  making  ii  complete 
edition  of  his  wliole  works  at  Kehl ;  and  submits,  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  fair  friend,  to  take  np  his  residence 
at  Paris.  There  they  receive  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which  seems,  however,  to  make  no 
change  in  their  way  of  life  ;  —  and  there  he  continues 
busily  employed  in  correcting  his  various  works  for  pul»- 
lication,  till  the  year  1790,  when  the  first  jmrt  of  these 
Memoirs  clost^s  with  anticipations  of  misery  from  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  and  jirofessions  of  devoted 
attiicliment  to  the  companion  whom  time  had  only  i-en- 
dere<l  more  d<'ar  and  re3|x,'eted. 

The  supplementary  jwirt  bears  date  in  May  1803 — . 
but  a  tV'w  months  piior  to  the  death  of  the  author, — 
and  brings  down  his  history,  though  in  a  more  summaiy 
milliner,  to  that  period.  He  seems  to  have  HvihI  in  mucii 
iinmsiness  and  fear  in  Paris,  after  tlie  commencement  of 
the  revolution  ;  fiMin  all  approbation,  or  even  toleration 
of  which  truifif  three,  as  he  terms  it,  he  exenljmtes  liun- 
wlf  witli  mueh  earnestness  and  solenniity;  but,  having 
vested  tfie  greater  ]>art  of  his  fortune  in  tliat  country, 
he  eoiihl  not  conveniently  abandon  it.  In  171)1,  he  and 
his  commiiion  made  a  short  visit  to  Kngland,  with  which 
he  was  less  pleased  than  on  any  fonner  occasion,  — the 
damp  giving  him  a  disiwsition  to  gout,  and  the  late 
hours  interfering  with  his  habits  of  study.     The  must 
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remarkable  incident  in  this  journey,  occurred  at  it«  ter- 
mination. As  he  was  passing  along  the  quay  at  Dover, 
on  his  way  to  the  packet-boat,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  bewitching  woman  on  whose  account  he  had  suf- 
fered so  much,  in  his  former  visit  to  this  country  nearly 
twenty  years  before !  She  still  looked  beautiful,  he  says, 
and  bestowed  on  him  one  of  those  enchanting  smiles 
which  convinced  him  that  he  was  recognised.  Unable 
to  control  his  emotion,  he  rushed  instantly  aboard — hid 
himself  below — and  did  not  venture  to  look  up  till  he 
was  landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  From  Calais  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  her  of  kind  inquiry,  and  offers  of 
service ;  and  received  an  answer,  which,  on  account  of 
the  singular  tone  of  candour  and  magnanimity  which  it 
exhibits,  he  has  subjoined  in  the  appendix.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  ver)'^  remarkable  production,  and  shows  both 
a  strength  of  mind  and  a  kindness  of  disposition  which 
seem  worthy  of  a  happier  fortune. 

In  the  end  of  1792,  the  increasing  fury  of  the  revolu- 
tion rendered  Paris  no  longer  a  place  of  safety  for  fo- 
reigners of  high  birth ;  and  Alfieri  and  his  countess  with 
some  difficulty  effected  their  escape  from  it,  and  esta- 
blished themselves,  with  a  diminished  income,  at  his 
beloved  Florence.  Here,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  lie 
gave  vent  to  his  anti-revolutionary  feelings,  by  compos- 
ing an  apology  for  Louis  XVI.,  and  a  short  satirical  view 
of  the  French  excesses,  which  he  entitled  "  The  Anti- 
gallican."  He  then  took  to  acting  his  own  plays;  and, 
for  two  or  three  years,  this  new  passion  seduced  him  in 
a  good  degree  from  literature.  In  1795,  however,  he 
tried  his  hand  in  some  satirical  productions;  and  began, 
with  much  zeal,  to  reperuse  and  translate  various  pas- 
sages from  the  Latin  classics.  Latin  naturally  lea  to 
Greek ;  and,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  set 
seriously  to  the  study  of  this  language.  Two  whole 
years  did  this  ardent  genius  dedicate  to  solitary  drudger}', 
without  being  able  to  master  the  subject  he  had  under- 
taken. At  last,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  incredible 
labour,  he  began  to  understand  a  little  of  the  easier 
authors ;  and,  by  the  time  he  had  completed  his  fiftieth 
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year,  succeeded  in  interpreting  ft  considerable  part  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydidcs,  and  Homer.  The  perusal  of 
Sopiiocles,  in  the  following  yeiir,  impelled  Iiim  to  com- 
pose his  last  trajTcdy  of  Alecste  in  1798.  In  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  progress  of  the  French  annies  threatened 
to  violate  the  tninquillity  of  his  Tuscan  retreat!  and,  in 
the  spring  following,  upon  the  occupation  of  Florence, 
he  and  his  friend  retired  to  a  Branll  habitation  in  the 
eountry.  From  this  asylum,  however,  they  returned  so 
precipitately  on  the  retreat  of  tlie  enemy,  that  they  were 
surprised  by  them  on  their  second  invasion  of  Tuscany 
in  1800;  but  had  more  to  auft'er,  it  appears,  from  the 
iniportnnat«  civility,  than  from  the  outrages  of  the  con- 
querors. The  French  general,  it  seems,  was  a  man  of 
letters,  and  made  several  attempts  to  be  intiXKluccd  to 
Alfieri.  When  evasion  became  impossible,  the  latter 
made  the  following  haughty  but  guai-ded  reply  to  liis 
warlike  admirer:  — 

"  If  the  general,  ia  his  officiul  copncity,  conimnnila  hi::  prewncc, 
Victor  Aliiuri,  who  never  rcsJstH  (.-onstituleil  authority  uf  any  kind, 
will  imniodiatelj  htu4t«n  to  obey  the  order ;  but  if,  on  the  eontrar)',  he 
rifiuesls  nn  inteniew  only  as  a  private  inUividuat,  Alfieri  Ijegs  icavn 
to  ubs(-rvo,  that  being  of  n  very  retired  turn  of  mind,  he  wislies  not  to 
form  any  new  acquaintance ;  am)  tliercfurc  entreats  the  French  general 
to  hold  him  exi-used." — vol.ii.  p.  286,  287. 

I'nder  tliese  disastrous  cSreumstances,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  the  desire  of  signalizing  himself  in  a 
new  field  of  exertion ;  and  sketched  out  no  fewer  than 
SIX  coincfliex  at  once,  which  were  nearly  finished  beibrc 
the  end  of  1802.  His  health,  during  tliis  year,  was  con- 
siderably weakened  l)y  repeated  attacks  of  irregular  gout 
and  inflammatory  afK>ctioiis;  and  the  memoir  concludes 
with  the  description  of  a  collar  and  medal  which  he  Irnd 
invented,  as  the  badge  of  "  the  order  of  Homer,"  which, 
in  bis  late  sprung  ardour  for  Greek  literature,  be  bad 
founded  and  endowetl.  Annexed  to  this  record  is  a  sort 
of  postscript,  addressed,  by  his  friend  the  A1>W  Caluso, 
to  the  Countess  of  Albany  ;  from  which  it  apix-ars  that 
he  was  curried  off  by  an  inflammatory  or  gouty  attack 
in  his  lK)wel8,  which  put  a  period  to  his  existence  after 

vol,.  1.  c  c 
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a  few  days'  illness,  in  the  month  of  October  1803.  We 
have  since  learned,  that  the  publication  of  his  posthu- 
mous works,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  Countess  of 
Albany  at  Milan,  has  been  stopped  by  the  French  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  several  of  the  manuscripts  have,  by 
the  same  authority,  been  committed  to  the  flames. 

We  have  not  a  great  deal  to  add  to  this  copious  and 
extraordinary  narrative.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Alfieri  may  be  safely  referred  to  the  accident  of  his  birth, 
and  the  errors  of  his  education.  His  ennui,  arrogance, 
and  dissipation,  are  not  very  unlike  those  of  many  spoiled 
youths  of  condition ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  veiy  ex- 
traordinary in  his  subsequent  application  to  stucly,  or 
the  turn  of  his  first  political  opinions.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  character  of  his  literary 
productions,  afibrd  more  curious  matter  for  speculation. 

In  reflecting  on  the  peculiar  misery  which  Alfieri  and 
some  other  eminent  persons  are  recoraed  to  have  endured, 
while  their  minds  were  withheld  from  any  worthy  occupa- 
tion, we  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  conclude,  that 
to  suffer  deeply  from  enmii  is  an  indication  of  superior 
intellect ;  and  that  it  is  only  to  minds  destined  for  higher 
attainments  that  the  want  of  an  object  is  a  source  of 
real  aflBiction.  Upon  a  little  reflection,  however,  we  are 
disposed  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  this  opinion  ;  and 
really  cannot  permit  all  the  shallow  coxcombs  who  lan- 
guisn  under  the  burden  of  existence,  to  take  themselves, 
on  our  authority,  for  spell-bound  geniuses.  The  most 
powerful  stream,  indeed,  will  stagnate  the  most  deeply, 
and  will  burst  out  to  more  wild  devastation  when  ob- 
structed in  its  peaceful  course ;  but  the  weakly  current 
is,  upon  the  whole,  most  liable  to  obstruction  ;  and  will 
mantle  and  i-ot  at  least  as  dismally  as  its  betters.  The 
innumerable  blockheads,  in  short,  who  betake  themselves 
to  suicide,  dram-drinking,  or  dozing  in  dirty  niglitcaps, 
will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  real  con- 
nection between  ennui  and  talent ;  or  that  fellows  who 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  mending  shoes,  may  not  be  very 
miserable  if  they  are  unfortunately  raised  above  their 
proper  occupation. 
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If  it  does  fi-eqnently  happen  that  extraordinary  and 
I  vigorous  exertions  are  found  to  follow  this  lieavy  alum- 
liber  of  the  faculties,  the  phenomenon,  we  think,  may  be 
1  explained  without  givinji;  any  countenance  to  the  sup- 
I  position,  that  vigorous  faculties  are  most  liable  to  sueli 
J  au  obscuration.    In  the  first  place,  the  relief  and  delight 
■lof  exertion  must  act  with  more  than  usual  force  upon  a 
KTnind  which  has  suffered  fi-om  the  want  of  it ;  and  will 
\hc  apt  to  be  pushed  further  than  in  cases  wlici-e  the 
l-«xertlon  has  been  more  regular.     The  chief  cause,  how- 
•,  of  the  signal  success  which  has  sometiineH  attended 
le  who  have  been  rescued  fi-om  ennui,  we  really  be- 
■iieve  to  be  their  ignorance  of  tlie  difBculties  they  have 
'  >  encounter,  and  that  inex|)erience  which  makes  them 
wonture  on  undertakings  which  more  prudent  calculators 
Iwould  decline.     We  have  already  noticed,   more  than 
■*Oiicc,  the  effect  of  early  btudy  and  fiunilJarity  with  the 
\l»e8t  models  in  repressing  emulation  by  despair;  and 
llisve  endeavoured,  upon  this  principle,  to  explain  why 
0  many  original  autliors  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
rithout  education.     Now,  a  youth  spent  in  lassitude  and 
sipation  leads  necessarily  to  u  manhood  of  ignorance 
i  inex]KTienee  ;  and  has  all  the  advantages,  as  well  as 
lie  inconveniences,  of  such  a  situation.     If  any  inward 
'"  'Ing  of  sti-ength,  ambition,  or  other  extraordmary  ira- 
te, therefore,  prompt  such  a  person  to  attempt  any 
tiing  arduous,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  go  alx>ut  it  with 
ill  that  rash  and  vehement  courage  which  results  from 
incoDsciousncss  of  the  obstacles   that  are  to  be  over- 
»me ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  often  success  is  en- 
ured by  thi»  confident  and  fortunate  audacity.     Thus 
'  Ifieri,  in  the  outset  of  his  liferarj'  carei-r,  ran  his  head 
Minst  dramatic  poetry,  almost  before  he  knew  what 
8  meant  either  by  poetry  or  the  drama;  and  da&hcd 
t  a  tragedy  while  but  ini]H;ifeetly  aequuinted  with  the 
ngnage  in  which  he  was  writing,  and  utterly  ignorant 
'  of  the  rules  that    had    been    delivered,  or   the 
Is  which  had  been  created   by  the  genius  of  his 
•eat  predecessors.     Had  he  been  trained  up  from  his 
yuutli  in  feaHul  veneration   for  these  rules  and 
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these  models,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  resisted 
the  impulse  which  led  him  to  place  himself,  with  so 
little  preparation,  within  their  danger;  and  most  pro- 
bable that  he  would  never  have  thought  himself  qualified 
to  answer  the  test  they  required  of  him.  In  giving 
way,  however,  to  this  propensity,  mth  all  the  thought- 
less freedom  and  vehemence  which  had  characterised  his 
other  indulgences,  he  found  himself  suddenly  embarked 
in  an  unexpected  undertaking,  and  in  sight  of  unex- 
pected distinction.  The  success  he  had  obtained  with 
so  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  tempted  him  to  ac- 
quire what  was  wanting  to  deserve  it;  and  justified 
hopes  and  stimulated  exertions  which  earlier  reflection 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  prevent^. 

The  morality  of  Alfieri  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as 
relaxed  as  that  of  the  degenerate  nobles,  whom  in  all 
other  things  he  professed  to  reprobate  and  despise.  He 
confesses,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  contrition, 
that  his  general  intercourse  w4th  women  was  profligate 
in  the  extreme  ;  and  has  detailed  the  particulars  of  three 
several  intrigues  with  married  women,  without  once 
appearing  to  imagine  that  they  could  require  any  apo- 
logy or  expiation.  On  the  contrar}^  while  recording 
the  deplorable  consequences  of  one  of  them,  he  obsenes, 
with  great  composure,  that  it  was  distressing  to  him  to 
contemplate  a  degradation,  of  which  he  had,  '*  though 
innocently,"  been  the  occasion.  The  general  arrogance 
of  his  manners,  too,  and  the  occasional  brutality  of  his 
conduct  towards  his  inferiors,  are  far  from  giving  us  an 
amiable  impression  of  his  general  character ;  nor  have 
we  been  able  to  find,  in  the  whole  of  these  confessions, 
a  single  trait  of  kindness  of  heart,  or  generous  philan- 
thropy, to  place  in  the  balance  against  so  many  indica- 
tions of  selfishness  and  violence.  There  are  proofs 
enough,  indeed,  of  a  firm,  elevated,  and  manly  spirit; 
but  small  appearance  of  any  thing  gentle,  or  even,  in  a 
moral  sense,  of  any  thing  very  respectable.  In  his  ad- 
miration, in  short,  of  the  worthies  of  antiquity,  he 
appears  to  have  copied  their  harshness  and  indelicacy  at 
least  as  faithfully  as  their  loftiness  of  character ;  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  ^o  have  eombined  witli  it  all  the  licoii- 

tiotisness  Jiud  preaimption  of  a  modern  ituliaii  noble, 

I       We  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  with  his  politics. 

I  After  speaking  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  mild  government 

of  the  Kings  of  Sarduiia,  —  after  adding  that,  "  when  he 

had  read  I'lutareh  and  visited  England,  ho  felt  the  most 

uiisurmoun table    repugnance   at   marrying,    or   having 

his  children  born  at  Turin,"  —  after  recording  that  a 

monarch  is  a  master,  and  a  subject  a  slave, — and  "  that 

he  shed  tears  of  mingled  grief  and  rage  nt  haring  been 

(born  in  such  a  state  as  Piedmont;"  —  after  all  this  — 

r  giving  up  his  estate!*  to  escape  from  this  bondage, 

|«nc)  after  writmg  his  books  on  the  Tinmide,  and  his  odes 

Ion  American  lilierty,  —  we  really  were  prepared  to  find 

Vliim  taking  the  popular  side,  at  the  outi^et  at  least  of  the 

■  French  Ucvolution,  and  exulting  in  the  doivnfall  of  one 

■  of  those  hateful  desiwtlams,  against  the  whole  syateni  of 
Jwhich  he  had  previously  inveighed  with  no  extraordi- 
Inary  moderation.    1  nstead  of  this,  however,  we  find  him 

*busing  the  revolutionists,  and  extolling  their  opponents 

hrit.h  ftU  ihc  zeal  of  a  professed  antijacobin, — writuig  an 

)(lil[]gium  on  the  dethroned  monarch  like  Mr.  Pybiis,  and 

I  Antigidlican  like  Peter  Porcupine.    Now,  we  arc  cer- 

minly  very  far  from  saying,  that  a  true  friend  of  liberty 

Ihight  not  execrate  the  proceedings  of  the  French  re- 

"olutionists;    but  a  professed  hater  of  royalty   might 

lave  felt  more  indulgence  for  the  new  republic  ;  such  a 

razy  zealot  for  liberty,  as  Alfieri  shwved  himself  iu 

btaly,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  conduct,  might  well 

Mve  I)een  carried  away  by  that  promise  of  emancipation 

D  France,  wUich  deludtnl  .sounder  heads  than  his  in  all 

lie  countries  of  Europe.    There  are  two  keys,  we  think, 

I  the  work  before  us,  to  this  a]»i>arent  inconsistency. 

L16eri,  with  all  his  abhoiTence  of  tymnts,  was,  in  his 

leart,  a  great  lover  of  aristoeracy  ;  and,  he  had  a  great 

ipite  and  antinathy  at  the  Fn'm-h  nation,  collectively 

jjd  individually. 

Though  professedly  a  n-publican,  it  is  easy  to  see.  that 
the  republic  he  wanted  was  one  on  the  Uoman  model, — 
where  there  were  Patricians  as  well  as  Plebeians,  and 
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Avhere  a  man  of  great  talents  had  even  a  good  chance  of 
being  one  day  appointed  Dictator.  He  did  not  admire 
kings  indeed, — because  he  did  not  happen  to  be  bom 
one,  and  because  they  were  the  only  beings  to  whom  he 
Avas  bom  inferior :  but  he  had  the  utmost  veneration  for 
nobles, — because  fortune  had  placed  him  in  that  order, 
and  because  the  power  and  distinction  which  belonged 
to  it  were  agreeable  to  him,  and,  he  thought,  would  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  his  inferiors.  When  he  heard 
that  Voltaire  had  written  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
Brutus,  he  fell  into  a  great  passion,  and  exclaimed,  that 
the  subject  was  too  lofty  for  "  a  French  plebeian,  who, 
during  twenty  years,  had  subscribed  himself  gentleman 
in  ordinary  to  the  King ! " 

This  love  of  aristocracy,  however,  will  not  explain 
the  defence  of  monarchy  and  the  abuse  of  republics, 
which  formed  the  substance  of  his  Antigallican.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  he  was  antigallican  from  his  youth 
up  ;  and  would  never  have  forgiven  that  nation,  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  free  government, — espe- 
cially while  Italy  was  in  bondage.  The  contempt  which 
Voltaire  had  expressed  for  Italian  literature,  and  the 
general  degradation  into  which  the  national  character 
had  fallen,  had  sunk  deep  into  his  fierce  and  haughty 
spirit,  and  inspired  him  with  an  antipathy  towards  that 
people  by  whom  his  own  countrymen  had  been  subdued, 
ridiculed,  and  outshone.  This  paltry  and  vindictive  feel- 
ing leads  liim,  throughout  this  whole  work,  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  most  unjust  and  uncandid  terms.  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  his  remarks  on  the  mean  and 
meagre  articulation  of  their  language,  and  on  their 
"  horrible  Uy  ^yith  their  thin  lips  drawn  in  to  pronounce 
it,  as  if  they  were  bloA\ing  hot  soup."  Nay,  we  could 
even  excuse  the  nationality  which  leads  him  to  declare, 
that  "  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  ten  good  Italian 
verses,  than  of  volumes  written  in  English  or  French^ 
or  any  such  harsh  and  unharinonious  jargon, — though 
their  cannon  and  their  annies  should  continue  to  render 
these  languages  fashionable."  But  we  cannot  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  an  amorous  Italian,  who  declares,  that 


he  never  could  get  through  the  first  volume  of  Kous- 
seHu'a  Ueloise  ;  or  of  a  modern  author  of  regular  drama-s 
who  profcBsos  to  see  nothing  at  all  admirable  in  the 
tragedies  of  Kacine  or  Voltaire.  It  is  evident  to  ua,  that 
he  gi-udged  those  great  writers  the  glory  that  was  due 
to  them,  out  of  a  vindictive  feeling  of  national  resent- 
ment ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  he  grudged  the 
French  nation  the  freedom  in  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  among  the  first  to  believe  and  to  exult. 
Jt  only  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  uf  the  literary 

Eroductions  of  this  extraordinary  person;  —  a  theme, 
owever  interesting  and  attractive,  uiK)n  which  we  can 
scarcely  pretend  to  enter  on  tlie  prcj-ent  occasion.     We 
iJlave  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  complete  copy  of 
he  works  of  Alficri;  and,    even  of  those  which  have 
(en  lately  transmitted  to  us,  we  will  confess  that  a  con- 
iderable  portion  remains  to  be  perused.     We  have  seen 
dough,  however,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  deserving 
0f  a  careful  analysis,  and  that  a  free  and  enlightened 
Mtimate  ui'  their  merit  may  be  rendered  both  interesting 
md  instructive  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers.     We 
«pe  soon  to  be  in  a  condition  to  attempt  this  task ;  and 
",  in  the  mean  time,  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few 
lervations  suggested  by  the  style  and  character  of  the 
fdie*  with  ivliich  we  have  been  for  some  time  ac- 
unted. 

These  pieces  approach  much  neaivr  to  tlic  ancient 
Grecian  model,  tnan  any  other  moilcrn  i)roduction  with 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  in  the  simplicity  of  the  plot, 
the  feiniiess  of  the  jjeraons,  the  directness  of  the  action, 
and  the  uniformitv  and  elaborate  gravity  of  the  eom- 
Mitiou.  Infinitely  less  declamatory  than  the  French 
agediea,  they  liave  less  brilliancy  and  variety,  and  a 
.jcper  tone  of  dignity  and  nature.  As  they  nave  not 
idopted  the  chorul  songs  of  the  Greek  stage,  however, 
fcey  ore,  on  the  whole,  less  poetical  than  tliose  ancient 
KHnpositioua ;  although  they  are  worked  thivughout  with 
i  fine  and  can^ful  band,  and  diligently  purified  from 
iverj'  thing  ignoble  or  feeble  in  tlie  expression.  The 
nthor's  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of  figuivs  of  mere  ostcxi- 
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tation,  and  to  exclude  all  showpieces  of  fine  -writing  in 
a  dialogue  of  deep  interest  or  impetuous  passion,  has 
betrayed  him,  on  some  occasions,  into  too  sententious 
and  strained  a  diction,  and  given  an  air  of  labour  and 
heaviness  to  many  parts  of  his  composition.  He  has 
felt,  perhaps  a  little  too  constantly,  that  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  a  dramatic  writer  is  to  keep  his  personages  to 
the  business  and  the  concerns  that  lie  before  them ;  and 
by  no  means  to  let  them  turn  to  moral  philosophers,  or 
rhetorical  describers  of  their  own  emotions.  But,  in  his 
zealous  adherence  to  this  good  maxim,  he  seems  some- 
times to  have  forgotten,  that  certain  passions  are  decla- 
matory in  nature  as  well  as  on  the  stage  ;  and  that,  at 
any  rate,  they  do  not  all  vent  themselves  in  concise  and 
pithy  sayings,  but  run  occasionally  into  hyperbole  and 
amplification.  As  it  is  the  great  excellence,  so  it  is  oc- 
casionally the  chief  fault  of  Alfieri's  dialogue,  that  every 
word  is  nonestly  employed  to  help  forward  the  action  of 
the  play,  by  serious  argument,  necessary  narrative,  or 
the  direct  expression  of  natural  emotion.  There  are  no 
excursions  or  digressions, — no  episodical  conversations, 
— and  none  but  the  most  brief  moralizings.  This  gives 
a  certain  air  of  solidity  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
piece,  that  is  apt  to  prove  oppressive  to  an  ordinary 
reader,  and  reduces  the  entire  drama  to  too  great  uni- 
formity. 

We  make  these  remarks  chiefly  with  a  reference  to 
French  tragedy.  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that 
those  who  are  duly  sensible  of  the  merit  of  Shakespeare, 
Avill  never  be  much  struck  with  any  other  dramatical 
compositions.  There  are  no  other  plays,  indeed,  that 
paint  human  nature, — that  strike  otf  the  characters  of 
men  with  all  the  freshness  and  sharpness  of  the  original, 
— and  speak  the  language  of  all  the  passions,  not  like  a 
mimic,  but  an  echo — neither  softer  nor  louder,  nor  dif- 
ferently modulated  from  the  spontaneous  utterance  of 
the  art.  In  these  respects  he  disdains  all  comparison 
with  Alfieri,  or  with  any  other  mortal :  nor  is  it  fair, 
perhaps,  to  suggest  a  comparison,  where  no  rivalry  can 
be  imagined.     Alfieri,  like  all  the  continental  dramatists, 
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coiisidcra  a  tragedy  as  a  poem.  In  Kiigliind,  wc  look 
upon  it  rather  as  a  representation  of  character  and  pas- 
sion. With  them,  of  course,  the  style  and  diction,  and 
the  congruity  and  proportions  of  the  piece,  are  the  main 
objects; — with  ns,  the  truth  and  the  force  of  the  imita- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  for  them,  if  there  be  character 
and  action  enough  to  prevent  the  composition  from 
languishing,  and  to  give  spirit  and  propriety  to  the 
poHshed  dialogue  of  ivhicli  it  consists  ; — we  arc  satisfied, 
if  there  be  management  enough  in  the  story  not  to  sliock 
credibility  entirely,  and  beauty  and  polish  enough  in  the 
diction  to  exclude  disgust  or  derision.  In  his  own  way, 
Alfieri,  we  think,  is  excellent. '  His  fables  are  all  ad- 
mirably contrived  and  eompletely  developed  ;  his  dialogue 
i«  copious  and  progressive ;  and  liis  characters  all  deliver 
natural  sentiments  with  great  beauty,  and  often  ivith 
great  force  of  expression.  In  our  eyes,  however,  k  is  a 
fault  that  the  fable  is  too  simple,  and  the  incidents  too 
scanty;  and  that  all  the  characters  express  thcmselvcH 
with  equal  felicity,  and  urge  their  opiiosite  views  and 
pretensions  with  etjnal  skill  and  plausibdity.  We  see  at 
once,  that  an  ingenious  author  has  versified  the  sum  of 
a  dialogue ;  and  never,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  we 
hear  the  real  persons  contending.  There  may  be  more 
clofjuence  and  dignity  in  this  style  of  dramatising;  — 
then-  is  infinitely  more  deception  in  ours. 

With  regard  to  the  diction  of  these  pieces,  it  is  not 
for  traihonUine  critics  to  presume  to  ofter  any  opinion. 
They  are  considered,  in  Italy,  we  believe,  as  the  jmrest 
specimens  of  the  farella  Tom-ana  that  late  ages  have 
produced.  To  us  they  certainly  s<rem  to  want  some- 
thing of  that  flow  and  sweetness  to  which  we  have  l«.'eri 
accustomed  in  Italian  poetry,  and  to  be  funned  rather 
tipoa  the  model  of  Dante  than  of  IVtmrea.  At  all  events, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  style  is  highly  elalKinite  and  arti- 
ficial ;  and  that  the  author  is  constantly  striving  to  give 
it  a  sort  of  factitious  force  and  energy,  by  the  use  of 
condensedand  emphatic  expression s,interrogatories,  ant  i- 
tlieses,  and  short  and  inverted  sentenrcs.  In  all  these 
respects,  us  well  as  in  the  chastised  gravity  of  the  senli- 
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inents,  and  the  temperance  and  propriety  of  all  the  de- 
lineations of  passion,  these  pieces  are  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  we  should  have  expected  from  the  fiery,  fickle, 
and  impatient  character  of  the  author.  From  all  that 
Alfieri  has  told  us  of  himself,  we  should  have  expected 
to  find  in  his  plays  great  vehemence  and  irregular  elo- 
quence— sublime  and  extravagant  sentiments — passions 
rising  to  frenzy— and  poetry  swelling  into  bombast.  In- 
stead  of  this  we  have  a  subdued  and  concise  represent- 
ation of  energetic  discourses — passions,  not  loud  but 
deep — and  a  style  so  severely  correct  and  scrupulously 
pure,  as  to  indicate,  even  to  unskilful  eyes,  the  great 
labour  which  must  have  been  bestowed  on  its  purifica- 
tion. No  characters  can  be  more  difi^erent  than  that 
which  we  should  infer  from  reading  the  tragedies  of 
Alfieri,  and  that  which  he  has  assigned  to  himself  in 
these  authentic  memoirs. 


(Aphil,  1803.) 

The  Life  and  Potthumout  fVritinift  «/"  William  Cowper,  Esq. 
H^lh  an  Introductory  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Earl 
Cowper.  By  Williau  Hayley,  Esq.  2  vols.  4to.  Chi- 
clieatcr:   1603. 

Tnis  book  is  too  long ;  but  it  is  composed  on  a  plan 
that  makes  prolixity  unavoidable.  Instead  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  poet's  life,  and  a  view  of  his  character  and 
performances,  the  biographer  has  laid  before  the  public 
a  large  selection  from  his  private  correspondence,  and 
merely  inserted  as  inucli  narrative  between  each  series 
of  letters,  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  their  connection, 
and  make  the  subject  of  them  intelligible. 

This  scheme  of  biography,  which  was  first  introduced, 
we  believe,  by  ^lason,  in  his  life  of  Gray,  has  many  evi- 
dent advantages  in  point  of  liveliness  of  colouring,  and 
fidelity  of  representation.  It  is  something  intermediate 
lietwecn  the  egotism  of  confessions,  and  the  questionable 
narrative  of  a  surviving  friend,  who  must  be  partial,  and 
may  be  mistaken :  It  enables  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself,  from  materials  that  were  not  provided  for  the 
purjwse  of  determining  his  judgment ;  and  holds  up  to 
iiiin,  instead  of  a  flattering  or  unfaithful  portrait,  the 
living  lineaments  and  features  of  the  person  it  intends 
to  commemorate.  It  is  a  plan,  however,  that  requires 
so  much  room  for  its  execution,  and  consequently  so 
much  money  and  so  much  leisure  in  those  who  wish  to 
be  masters  of  it,  that  it  ought  to  be  reserved,  we  con- 
ceive, for  those  great  and  eminent  characters  that  are 
likol\'  to  excite  an  interest  among  all  orders  and  gene- 
rations of  mankind.  While  the  biography  of  Shakc- 
s[H:an.*  and  IJacoii  shrinks  into  the  comer  ot'  an  octavo, 
we  can  scarcely  help  wondering  that  the  history  of  the 
sequestered  life  ami  solitary  studies  of  CowjHir  should 
have  extended  into  two  quarto  volumes. 


hi 
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The  little  Mr.  Hay  ley  ^vrites  in  these  volumes  is  by 
no  means  well  >>Titten  ;  though  certainly  distinguished 
by  a  very  amiable  gentleness  of  temper,  and  the 
strongest  apj^earance  of  sincere  veneration  and  affection 
for  the  departed  friend  to  whose  memory  it  is  con- 
secrated. It  'will  be  very  hard,  too,  if  they  do  not  be- 
come popular ;  as  Mr.  Hayley  seems  to  have  exerted 
himself  to  conciliate  readers  of  every  description,  not 
only  by  the  most  lavish  and  indiscriminate  praise  of 
every  individual  he  has  occasion  to  mention,  but  by  a 
jreneral  spirit  of  approbation  and  indulgence  towards 
every  practice  and  opinion  which  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  of.  Among  the  other  symptoms  of  book 
making  which  this  publication  contains,  we  can  scarcely 
forl>ear  reckoning  the  expressions  of  this  too  obsequious 
and  unoffending  philanthropy. 

The  constitutional  shyness  and  diffidence  of  Cowper 
appeared  in  his  earliest  childhood,  and  was  not  subdued 
in  any  degree  by  the  bustle  and  contention  of  a  West- 
minster education;  where,  though  he  acquired  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  classical  learning,  he  has  himself 
declared,  that  "  he  was  never  able  to  raise  his  eye  above 
the  shoe-buckles  of  the  elder  boys,  who  tyrannized  over 
him."  From  this  seminary,  he  seems  to  have  passed, 
without  anv  academical  preparation,  into  the  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the 
age  of  thirty-three.  Xeither  his  biographer  nor  his  let- 
ters give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  way  in  which 
this  large  and  most  important  part  of  his  life  was  spent. 
Although  Lord  Thurlow  was  one  of  his  most  intimate 
associates,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  made  any  profi- 
ciency in  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  the  few  slight  pieces 
of  composition,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
in  this  intenal,  are  but  a  sciinty  produce  for  fifteen 
years  of  literary  leisure.  That  a  part  of  those  years  was 
very  idly  spent,  indeed,  appeal's  from  his  own  account  of 
them.     In  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  in  178G,  he  says, 

"  I  did  actually  live  three  years  with  ^Ir.  Chapman,  a  solicitor ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his  house ;  but  I  lived,  that  is  to  say,  I 
^ipent  my  days  in  Southampton  Row,  as  you  very  well  remember. 


e  was  I,  and  tlie  future  Lord  Chancellor,  constantlj  emplojpil 

fivm  morning  to  night,  in  giggling,  and  making  giggle,  instead  of 
sluilying  Ihi?  law," — vol.  i.  p.  178. 

And  in  a  more  serious  letter  to  Mr.  Rose,  he  makes 
tlie  following  just  observations. 

"  The  colour  of  oar  wliolo  life  is  generally  such  as  the  Ihrco  or  four 
Int  jears,  in  whicli  wu  arc  our  own  nta^ttirs,  ntnkc  it.  Then  it  it> 
tku  we  may  be  said  to  sliape  our  own  dentin^,  and  tu  Irmsurc  up  fur 
>  series  of  future  Buccessen  or  disappointments.     Had  1  vm- 

^  ^  timo  as  wiw-ly  a«  you,  in  a  situnlion  voiy  aimilHr  lo  >our«, 

fiuul  never  been  a  poet  perhaps,  but  I  might  by  this  time  have  ae- 
^ibiJ  a  chumc^tiT  of  mure  importance  in  society ;  n  situation  in  ntnch 

y  lrieail.4  would  Imvc  been  better  pleased  to  see  me.  But  three  years 
■lupent  iu  au  attoniey's  office,  were  aluiust  of  course  followed  by 
'  reral  more  ecjutdly  misspent  in  the  Temple ;  aud  the  eunstquencu 

I  been,  aa  the  Itaiinn  epitaph  says,  *  Slo  ^L' — 'I'he  only  uae  I  con 

,e  of  myself  now.  at  Icnst  the  Usi,  is  to  serve  in  Itrrorrm  to  others, 

sion  may  happen  to  offej-,  that  they  may  e«c«|>e  (so  far  as  my 

umEtions  can  have  any  weight  with  them)  my  folly  and  my  fate." — 

L  E.  p.  333.  334. 

[  Ifeither  the  idleness  of  this  period,  however,  nor  the 
J|iety  in  which  it  apnears  to  have  been  wasted,  had  cor- 
rected that  radical  aefect  in  his  constitution,  by  which 
he  was  distabled  from  making  any  public  disphty  of  his 
acfiuisitions ;  and  it  was  the  excess  of  tliis  diffiucnce,  if 
wc  rightly  understand  his  biographer,  that  was  the  im- 
tnodlato  cause  of  the  unfortunate  derangement  tliat  over- 
clouded the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  his  thirty-tirst 
year,  his  friends  procured  for  him  the  office  of  reading- 
flerk  to  tlie  House  of  Lords;  but  the  idea  of  readin;;  in 
public,  was  the  source  of  such  torture  and  apprehension 
to  him,  tliat  he  very  soon  resigned  that  place,  and  had 
interest  enough  to  exchange  it  fur  that  of  clerk  of  the 
journals,  which  was  8Upj>osed  to  require  no  personal  at- 
^  temlance.  An  unlucky  dispute  in  Parliament,  however, 
'  it  necessarv  for  hitn  to  appear  in  his  plnee ;  and 
I  consequences'  of  this  requi»ition  are  statwl  by  -Mr. 
Enylty,  in  the  following,  not  very  lucid,  acciunt. 
**  Mil  terrors  on  thit  oeejuion  nruim  to  tueli  on  aituniahing  height, 
t  ihey  utterly  overwhelmed  lita  reason  i  for  althoogli  he  hud  ea> 
taTaurvd  to  pre[iar«  htiuMlf  for  liia  public  duly,  by  attending  cloiely 
'  '*^a  office  for  Hevcral  moutJie.  (o  examine  the  parliamentary  journals, 
tpUcatlon  was  rendered  usclws  by  that  cxcesn  of  dJIGiIence,  which 
nlm  conceive,  (hat  whatever  knowledge  Ite  itiiglit  previouvly 
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acquire,  it  would  all  forsake  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  This  dis- 
tressing apprehension  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  the  time  for  his 
appearance  approached,  that  when  the  daj  so  anxiously  dreaded  ar^ 
rived,  he  was  unable  to  make  the  experiment.  The  very  friends,  who 
called  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  attending  him  to  the  House  of  LordSy 
acquiesced  in  the  cruel  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  prospect  of  a 
station  so  severely  formidable  to  a  frame  of  such  singular  sensibility." 
*<  The  conflict  between  the  wishes  of  just  affectionate  ambition,  iod 
the  terrors  of  diffidence,  so  entirely  overwhelmed  bis  health  and 
faculties,  that  after  two  learned  and  benevolent  divines  (Mr.  John 
Cowper,  his  brother,  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Martin  ^ladan,  his  first 
cousin)  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  a  lasting  tranquillity  in 
his  mind,  by  friendly  and  religious  conversation,  it  was  found  neces* 
sary  to  remove  him  to  St.  Alban's,  where  he  resided  a  considerable 
time,  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  physician  Dr.  Cotton,  a  scholar 
and  a  poet,  who  added  to  many  accomplishments  a  peculiar  sweetness 
of  manners,  in  very  advanced  life,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him." — vol.  i.  p.  25,  26. 

In  this  melancholy  state  he  continued  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  when  his  mind  began  slowly  to  emerge  from  the 
depression  under  which  it  had  laboured,  and  to  seek  for 
consolation  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  other 
religious  occupations.  In  the  city  of  Huntingdon,  to 
which  he  had  been  removed  in  his  illness,  he  now  formed 
an  acquaintance  vdih  the  family  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Unwin,  with  whose  widow  the  greater  part  of  his  after 
life  was  passed.  The  series  of  letters,  which  Mr.  Hayley 
has  introduced  in  this  place,  are  altogether  of  a  devo- 
tional cast,  and  bear  evident  sjTiiptoins  of  continuing  de- 
pression and  anxiety.  He  talks  a  great  deal  of  his  coih 
version  J  of  the  levity  and  worldliness  of  his  former  life, 
and  of  the  (/race  which  had  at  last  been  vouchsafed  to 
him ;  and  seems  so  entirely  and  constantly  absorbed  in 
those  awful  meditations,  as  to  consider  not  only  the  oc- 
cupations of  his  earlier  days,  but  all  temporal  business 
or  amusement,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  his  attention.  We 
do  not  think  it  necessarj'^  to  make  any  extract  from  this 
part  of  the  publication  ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hayley  might 
have  spared  some  of  the  methodistical  raptures  and  dis- 
sertations that  are  contained  in  those  letters,  without 
any  injury  either  to  the  memor)'  of  his  friend^  or  the 
reputation  of  his  oa\ti  performance. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  he  retired  wth  his 
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dow  to  the  viUftge  of  Olney  in  17G8,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  the  same  pious  ami  sequestered  habits  of  life 
till  the  year  1772,  when  a  second  and  more  protracted 
visitation  of  the  same  tremendous  malady  obscured  his 
faculties  for  a  melancholy  period  of  eight  years;  during 
which  he  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Unwin  with  a  constancy 
and  tenderness  of  affection,  which  it  was  the  pTeat  busi- 
B  of  his  after  life  to  repay.     In  1780,  he  began  gra- 
lly  to  recover:  and  in  a  letter  of  that  year  to  his 
nsiii,  describes  himself  in  this  manner : 
P"  You  s«)  me  sixteen  years  older,  at  the  least,  than  when  I  saw  you 
l(  but  the  effects  of  time  seem  to  have  taken  place  ratlter  on  the 
Iside  of  my  head,  tlian  within  it.    ^Vhat  was  lirown  is  Ifccome  grey, 
t  what  was  foolish  rcmaiaa  foolish  still.     Green  fruit  must  rot 
«  it  ripens,  if  the  season  is  such  ns  to  afford  it  nutkiug  but  cold 
B  and  dark  clouds,  that  interrupt  every  ray  of  sunshine.     My 
«  st«al  away  silently,  ond  march  on  (us  poor  mod  King  Lc-ar  would 
e  intule  his  sohiiurs  mnrcb)  as  if  they  were  ihixt  witli  felt !    Not  so 
silently  but  that  I  hear  ihcni ;  yet  were  it  not  that  t  um  always  listen- 
iu([  (u  their  flight,  having  no  infirmity  that  I  had  not  when  I  was 
^mnch  younger.  I  should  doeeive  myself  wilh  an  imagination  that  I  om 
"U  young." — vol.  i.  p.  96,  !>7. 
lOne  of  the  first  applications  of  his  returning  powers 
I  to  the  taming  and  education  of  the  three  young 
?s,  which  he  has  since  celebrated  in  his  j>oetrj-:  and, 
J  soon  after,  the  solicitations  of  his  affectionate  com- 
nion  first  induced  him  to  prepare  some  moral  pieces 
p  publication,  in  the  lioj>e  of  giving  a  salutJirv  eniploy- 
nt  to  hiB  mind.     At  the  age  of  fifty,  therefore,  and 
\  a  distance  from  all  the  e.vcitements  that  emulation 
I  ambition  usually  hold  out  to  a  poet,  Cowpcr  began 
■  write  for  the  puSUc,  with  the  view  of  diverting  his 
JWd    melancholy,  and   doing   service  to  the    cause  of 
morality.     Whatever  eft'ect  his  publications  had  on  the 
ivorld,  the  composition  of  them  certAinly  had  a  most 
beneficial  one  on  hiujself.      In  a  letter  to  his  cousin  he 


n  of  spirits,  which  I  supjiosc  may  haTn  prrvcntol  many 
1  from  becoming  an  author,  made  mc  one.  I  fiml  ronatant  cm- 
lent  necessary,  and  tliereforc  take  core  to  lie  conrtuntty  emphiyi^. 
muol  occujiations  du  nut  engage  the  mind  sufficioatly.  an  t  know 
,  having  tried  many.  But  composition,  especially  of 
it  wholly.     I  write,  therefore,  generally  three  hours  in 
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a  morning,  and  in  an  evening  I  transcribe.     I  read  also^  bat  less  than 
1  write." — vol.  i.  p.  147. 

There  is  another  passage  in  which  he  talks  of  his  per- 
formance in  so  lip;ht  and  easy  a  manner,  and  assumes  so 
much  of  the  pleasing,  though  antiquated  language  of 
Pope  and  Addison,  that  we  cannot  resist  extracting  it. 

''  'My  labours  are  principally  the  production  of  the  last  winter ;  all 
indeiMl,  except  a  few  of  the  minor  pieces.  AVhen  I  can  find  no  other 
occupation,  I  think ;  and  when  I  think,  I  am  very  apt  to  do  it  in 
rhyme.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  season  of  the  year  which 
generally  pinches  off  the  flowers  of  poetry,  unfolds  mine,  such  as  they 
are,  and  crowns  me  with  a  winter  garland.  In  this  respect,  tlierefore, 
I  and  my  contemporary  bards  are  by  no  means  upon  a  par.  They 
write  when  the  delightful  influence  of  fine  weather,  fine  prospects^  and 
a  brisk  motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  make  poetry  almost  the  language 
of  nature ;  and  I,  when  icicles  depend  from  all  the  leaves  of  the  Par- 
nassian laurel,  and  when  a  reasonable  man  would  as  little  expect  to 
succeed  in  verse,  as  to  hear  a  blackbird  whistle.  This  must  be  my 
apology  to  you  for  whatever  want  of  fire  and  animation  you  may  ob- 
serve in  what  you  will  shortly  have  the  perusal  of.  As  to  the  public^ 
if  they  like  me  not,  there  is  no  remedy."  —  vol.  i.  p.  lOo,  106. 

The  success  of  his  first  volume,  which  appeared  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1781,  was  by  no  means  such  as  to 
encourage  him  to  proceed  to  a  second ;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  now  to  be  admitted  by  every  body  but  Mr.  Hay- 
ley,  that  it  was  not  well  ciilculated  for  becoming  popular. 
Too  serious  for  the  general  reader,  it  had  too  much 
satire,  wit,  and  criticism,  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  de- 
vout and  enthusiastic ;  the  principal  poems  were  also  too 
long  and  desultory,  and  the  versification  throughout  was 
more  harsh  and  negligent,  than  the  public  had  yet  been 
accustomed  to.  The  book  therefore  was  ver}-  little  read, 
till  the  increasin":  fame  of  the  author  brouofht  all  his 
works  into  notice ;  and  then,  indeed,  it  was  discovered, 
that  it  contained  many  traits  of  strong  and  original 
genius,  and  a  richness  of  idiomatical  phraseology,  that 
has  been  but  seldom  equalled  in  our  language. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  Cowper  formed  an  accidental 
acquaintance  with  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Austen, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  insuperable  sh}mess,  ripened  gra- 
dually into  a  mutual  and  cordial  friendship,  and  was  the 
immediate  source  of  some  of  his  happiest  hours,  and 
most  celebrated  productions.  —  The  facetious  history  of 
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PJohn  Gilpin"  arose  frttin  a  suggestion  oC  that  Imly,  in 
■cinmtantTs  aiid  in  a  way  that  marks  the  [wrilovis  and 
Mdy  stflte  nf  Cowpcr's  understanding  more  strikingly 

s  than  any  general  description. 
"  Ii  happened  one  nftemoon,  in  thow  yenrs,  when  his  ncroniptish«d 
frieni]  Ladjr  Auaten  ninde  n  pari  of  his  liltle  evening  circle,  Ihnt  slie 
obMrvcd  him  aiakiag  iiilo  iit<^i«iti<ing  dejection ;  it  was  her  eustom,  on 
MC  occasioDs,  to  try  nil  the  resourecs  of  her  Hpriglitlr  ixiwcrB  fur  hia 
nodinlo  relief.  She  told  him  tho  story  of  John  GilpiQ  (which  h«d 
(n  trtiasured  in  lier  memoir  from  iii^r  childhood)  to  dissipate  the 
Mm  of  the  pausing  hour.  Its  cfli-cts  on  tii«  fancy  of  Cowper  had 
B  air  of  eoc'liantment.  Itc  informed  ln-r  tlie  next  morning,  that 
itultion*  nf  huffhter,  Lrouglit  on  hy  his  reeollection  of  her  nlory, 
I  kept  him  waking  during  tlie  greatest  part  of  iho  night!  mid  that 
rbad  turned  it  into  a  ballad. —  So  arose  the  ptenssiit  [lut-tti  of  Jolin 
^  •    "  -voLi.  p.  128,  129. 

tin  the  course  of  the  year  1783,  however,  Liidy  Austen 
fB  fortunate  enough  to  direct  the  ]>oet  to  a  work  of 
och  grent^r  impoitnncc ;  and  to  engage  him,  from  a 
Vry  accidental  circumstance,  in  the  ctJUiiKisition  of 
The  Task,"  hy  far  the  best  and  the  most  popular  of 
'  his  performances.  The  anecdote,  which  is  such  ae 
B  introduction  of  that  poem  has  probablv  suggested  to 

t  readers,  is  given  in  this  manner  by  Sir.  Ilayley. 
^  This  lady  happtn^d,  us  an  nOmin'r  of  Milluii,  to  be  partial  To 
■k  verse,  and  oiit-u  sollcili-d  her  poetical  friend  to  try  his  jKiwers 
"^t  s[iecie«  of  composition.  At\er  repeated  solicitation,  he  pra- 
1  her,  if  slie  wmild  furnish  the  aiibjccl,  to  comply  with  her  re- 
'  Oh  r  ahii  rt'pliod,  'you  ciin  never  Ije  in  want  of  a  subject ; — 
k  can  write  upon  nny — write  upon  tliis  sofa!'  Tlie  poet  obrTTisl 
(commoud ;  and,  from  thi'  lively  rcparlve  of  fanilliar  eunversatiDn, 
iee  a  |ioem  of  many  thousand  verses,  unexamjiled,  perha[>it,  bolli  ia 
origin  and  its  excellence."--  vol.  i.  p.  iS5. 

Thh  extraordinary  production  was  finished  in  less 
1  R  year,  and  bei'«me  extremely jxjpular  from  the 
t  first  month  of  its  publication.  The  ulmnn  of  repu- 
n,  however,  could  not  draw  (]ow|M;r  from  his  seclu- 
;  and  bis  solitude  l>eeame  still  more  drejjry  about 
i  pc-riod,  by  the  ecMStttion  of  his  intercoui-se  with  l-ady 
l«t«n,  with  whom  certain  little  jealousies  on  the  mrt  of 
Unwin  (which  the  biogmpher  might  as*  well  Iiava 
over  in  silence)  obliged  him  to  renounce  any 
p  connection.     Besides  the  Task  and  John  Gilpin, 
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he  appears  to  have  composed  several  smaller  poems  for 
this  lady,  which  are  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
work  now  before  us.  We  were  particularly  struck  with 
a  ballad  on  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  Royal  George,  of 
which  the  following  stanzas  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

"  Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  seafight  is  fought ; 
His  work  of  gloiy  done. 

"  It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 
She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

'*  His  sword  was  in  its  sheath  ; 
His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down, 
With  twice  four  hundred  men." 

VoL  L  p.  127« 

The  same  year  that  saw  the  conclusion  of  "  The  Task," 
found  Cowper  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Homer. 
This  laborious '  undertaking  is  said,  by  Mr.  Hayley,  to 
have  been  first  suggested  to  him  by  Lady  Austen  also ; 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  correspondence  he  has 
published,  that  seems  to  countenance  that  idea.  The 
work  was  pretty  far  advanced  before  he  appears  to  have 
confided  the  secret  of  it  to  any  one.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hill,  he  explains  his  design  in  this  manner : 

*'  Knowing  it  to  have  been  universally  the  opinion  of  the  literati, 
ever  since  thej  have  allowed  themselves  to  consider  the  matter  coollj, 
that  a  translation,  properly  so  called,  of  Homer,  is,  notwithstanding 
what  Pope  has  done,  a  desideratum  in  the  English  language,  it  struck 
me,  that  an  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  would  be  an  honourable 
one  ;  and  having  made  myself,  in  former  years,  somewhat  criticaUy  a 
master  of  the  original,  I  was,  by  this  double  translation,  induced  to 
make  the  attempt  myself.  I  am  now  translating  into  blank  verse  the 
last  book  of  the  Biad,  and  mean  to  publish  by  subscription." — voL  L 
p.  164. 

Some  observations  that  were  made  by  Dr.  Maty  and 
others,  upon  a  specimen  of  his  translation,  about  this  time, 
seem  to  have  dra^vn  from  him  the  following  curious  and 
unaffected  delineation  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 

*^  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  having  commenced  an  author, 
I  am  most  abundantly  desirous  to  succeed  as  such.     /  have  (whaiper* 
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bpM  s/ou  lillle  tatpect  me  of)  in   my  nuturv,  an  infinilr  thare  of 

'  ibUioii.    Bui  wiili  it,  1  liavu  at  iho  wme  tiaif,  us  you  well  kaow.  mi 

J  slinri'  nf  iliffiilencc.     To  this  combination  ofojipoeite  iiitiditit^s  it 

l>L'en  owing,  lliat,  till  lately,  I  stole  ihrough  lifc  without  under- 

g  any  thing,  yet  always  wtahing  to  distinguish  myself.     At  last  I 

ntured  :  ventured,  too,  in  tlic  only  path  that,  at  bo  liit«  a  period,  was 

it  o[H!a  to  nie  ;  au<l  I  aui  dctvriniuc<l.  if  God  lintli  nut  dctivmincd 

Uierwiso,  to  work  my  way  tliruugU  the  olisturity  that  liath  been  so 

;  my  portion,  into  notice,"  — vol.  i.  p.  190. 

As  he  advanced  in  his  work,  however,  he  seems  to 

become  better  pleased  with  the  execution  of  it; 

^d  in  the  year  1 791),  addresses  to  his  cousin  the  follow- 

J  uandid  and  interesting  observiitions:  though  wec*n- 

)Dt  but  regret  that  we  have  not  some  specimens  at  least 

fwhat  he  calls  the  quaint  and  antiquated  style  of  our 

earlier  jmets;  and  are  not  without  our  svispirions  that 

we  should  have  liked  it  better  than  that  which  he  iilti- 

lately  arlopted. 

*  Tfl  uy  (lio  tfulli,  I  hiif e  now  no  fciirs  about  Ihe  Buwess  of  my 

laslatlon,  Iliougli  in  lime  piut  I  have  had  many.     I  know  there  waa> 

tvlo  eomewhere,  could  I  but  Hud  it,  in  wliich  flomci'  ouglit  lo  be 

Mrod,  and  which  alone  would  suit  him.     Long  time  1  blundered 

tt  it,  ere  I  could  attain  to  any  <Iwidcd  judgment  on  ihr  multfT. 

!t  fiiM  I  was  betrayed,  by  a  deairv  til'  acenmmodaiing  uiv  language  lo 

'6  Bimpllcity  of  his,  into  mnch  of  thu  (luaintneM  that  belungeit  to  our 

writers  oC  the  fifteenth  c<riiiury.     In  the  course  of  many  reviMils,  I 

have  delivered  myself  from  this  evil,  I  believe,  entirely:  liut  I  have 

done  it  slowly,  and  as  a  man  separates  himself  from  his  mistresi,  when 

*s  going  to  marry.     I  hud  so  strong  a  predilection  in  favour  of 

I  ilyte,  at  first,  that  I  was  rraxf^il  to  find  that  others  were  nut  as 

pell  enamuurvd  with  it  ss  myself.     At  dvery  passage  of  that  noii, 

^    h  I  oblitenited,  t  grunne<l  bitterly,  and  said  lo  myself,  I  am  spoiling 

Y  work  to  please  tliose  who  have  no  tasle  for  the  simple  graces  of 

ujuity.     But  in  measure,  as  I  adopted  a  more  modern  tihrawolosy, 

teame  a  convert  to  their  opinion  ;  and  in  the  last  reviMl  which  t 

V  making,  am  not  senniblu  of  having  spared  a  single  cxpretdion 

^e  obsotcie  kind.    I  see  my  work  so  much  improved  by  this  altcr- 

I,  tliat  I  am  filled  with  wonder  at  my  own  backwardni'ss  to  a^isont 

e  necessity  of  it-,  and  the  more,  when  I  eoniddrr,  thiit  Milton, 

whose  nuuiner  I  account  mysi-lf  imimatrly  aiipiaintM.  is  never 

,  nwer  twangs  lliroiigh  the  nosr,  but  is  every  where  grand  and 

mt,  without  resorting  to  musty  antiquity  for  his  beauties.    On  the 

rary.  he  look  a  long  stride  forward,  left  the  language:  of  his  nwn 

'  r  behind  him,  and  anticipated  the  expression*  of  a  rrnlurv  yet 

vol.  i.  p.  360,  3(51. 

!  traualation  wa^  liiiished  in  the  year  171)1,  and 

by  subscription  immediately  after.     Several 

ui>  2 
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applications  were  made  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
the  honour  of  their  subscription,  but  without  success. 
Their  answer  was,  "  That  they  subscribed  to  nothing.** 
— "  It  seems  not  a  little  extraordinary,"  says  the  offended 
poet  on  this  occasion,  "that  persons  so  nobly  patronised 
themselves  on  the  score  of  literature,  should  resolve  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  it  in  return."  We  think  so 
too.  \ 

The  period  that  elapsed  from  the  publication  of  his 
first  volume  in  1781,  to  that  of  his  Homer  in  1791, 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  happiest  and  most  bril- 
liant part  of  Cowj>er's  existence.  It  was  not  only  ani- 
mated by  the  vigorous  and  successful  exertions  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  but  enlivened,  in  a  very  pleasing  man- 
ner, by  the  correspondence  and  society  of  his  cousin. 
Lady  Hesketh,  who  renewed,  about  this  time,  an-  inti- 
macy that  seems  to  have  endeared  the  earlier  days  of 
their  childhood.  In  his  letters  to  this  lady,  we  have 
found  the  most  interesting  traits  of  his  simple  and  affec- 
tionate character,  combined  with  an  innocent  plajrfiil- 
ness,  and  vivacity,  that  charms  the  more,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  gloom  and  horror  to  which  it  succeeded, 
and  by  which  it  was  unfortunately  replaced.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  make  any  extracts  from  this  part 
of  the  publication.  We  insert,  however,  the  following 
delightful  letter,  in  answer  to  one  from  Lady  Hesketh, 
promising  to  pay  him  a  visit  during  the  summer. 

**I  shall  see  you  again!  —  I  shall  hear  your  voice  —  we  shall  take 
walks  together ;  I  vnll  show  you  my  prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove, 
the  Ouse,  and  its  banks,  every  thing  that  I  have  described.  I  anti- 
cipate the  pleasure  of  those  days  not  very  far  distant,  and  feel  a  part 
of  it  at  this  moment.  Talk  not  of  an  inn  ;  mention  it  not  for  your 
life.  We  have  never  had  so  many  visitors,  but  we  could  easily  ac- 
commodate them  all,  though  we  have  received  Unwin,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  sister,  and  his  son,  all  at  once.  My  dear,  I  will  not  let  you 
come  till  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  because  before  that 
time  my  green-house  will  not  be  ready  to  receive  us ;  and  it  is  the 
only  pleasant  room  belonging  to  us.  AVhen  the  ])lants  go  out,  we  go 
in.  I  line  it  with  mats,  and  spread  the  floor  with  mats,  and  there  you 
shall  sit  with  a  bed  of  mignonette  at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  of  honey- 
suckles, roses,  and  jcsmine ;  and  I  will  make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle 
every  day.  Sooner  than  the  time  I  mention,  the  country  will  not  be 
in  complete  beauty.     And  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find  at  your 
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first  untmnoo.     Imprimi*,  As  soon  as  you  hitVL-  entered  lh«  vestibiito, 

if  7U11  i-a^i  a  look  uti  litlier  Me  of  you,  you  ahnll  see  oa  iho  right 

hHrid  u  Uix  of  my  jnaking.     It  is  the  box  in  which  hare  beirn  Wgrtl 

nil   my   hiircs,  nnil  in   wliicli  lodges  PiiAS  at  present.     Uut  hci,  {hmit 

'"'low,  in  worn  out  with  age,  and  promises  to  die  before  yoa  (uui  see 

ti.     Un  the  riglit  hnnd  stands  a  cupboard,  thu  work  of  tiie  attain 

thor.     Ii  WHS  <inee  a  dove-cage,  but  I  tranefornieil  iL     Upposile  to 

D  stands  a  table,  which  I  also  mado  ;  but  a  merciless  servant  having 

rubbed  until  it  beeame  paralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now  hnt  ot 

Vwnuuent  ;  and  all  my  clean  shoes  stand  under  it.     On  the  left  hand, 

'tt  the  farther  end  of  this  superb  vestibule,  you  will  find  thu  door  of 

l^e  parlour  into  which  I  shall  conduct  you,  and  where  I  will  iutruilucu 

E^SU  10  Mr*.  Unwin  (unless  we  nhould  meet  hi-r  before). — and  where 

JiVt  will  bo  an  happy  aa  the  day  is  longl     OoIlt  yourself,  my  cousin, 

y*  tlie  Swan  at  Newport,  and  thire  you  almll  find  me  ready  to  conduct 

"u  to  Olney. 

"Uy  dear,  I  have  luld  Homer  wliat  you  say  about  casks  and  urns: 

d  luive  asked  him  whether  ho  is  sure  that  it  is  a  cask  in  which 

hpller  keeps  his  wine.     He  swears  that  it  is  a  cask,  and  that  it  will 

iver  be  any  thing  better  than  a  cask  to  eternity.     So  if  the  ^od  ia 

mtent  with  it,  we  must  even  wonder  at  his  taste,  and  be  so  100." — 

WgoL  u  p.  161— 163. 

The  following  is  very  much  in  the  same  style. 
"  This  bouse,  accordingly,  siiice  it  has  been  occupied  by  us  and  our 
mbU*,  is  «a  much  superior  to  what  it  was  when  yuu  saw  it  as  you 
1  imagine.  The  parlour  is  even  eleganL  When  I  say  that  the 
rionr  ia  elegant,  I  <Io  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  study  ii  not  »o. 
I  la  nent,  warm,  and  silent,  and  a  mneh  \Kiift  study  Ihun  I  deserve, 
r  I  do  not  produce  in  it  an  inromparuble  translaliun  of  Homer.  I 
Unk  every  day  of  those  lines  of  Milton,  and  congratulate  myself  on 
pving  obtained,  before  I  am  quite  supcrnnnuated,  whac  be  seems  not 
S  have  ho|>cd  for  sooner. 

'  And  may  at  length  my  weary  agw 
Find  om  the  jieaceful  hermitage' 
t  is  not  a  hermitage,  at  least  it  is  a  much  better  thin); ;  and 
It  always  umlerstanfi,  my  di^ar,  tluit  when  poets  talk  of  coiragca, 
Qitagea,  and  such  like  things,  tliey  mean  a  house  with  six  sasbra  in 
nil  two  eomfortable  parlours,  a  smart   staircase,  and   three  bed- 
mbors  of  convenient  dimensions  :  i"  short,  csactly  such  a  bouse  a> 
"  -voUi.  p.  227,228. 

[  In  (inothcr  letter,  in  a  graver  humour,  lie  says  — 
i  **  [  am  almost  the  only  person  at  Wejtton,  known  ^l  ynu,  who  Ihvv 
(oyeid  tolerable  health  this  winter.  In  your  nest  letter  give  us  lonw 
H  of  your  own  state  of  bealrb,  for  I  have  had  my  ansiHtcS  aUmt 
Thr  winter  bas  U-en  mild  i  but  onr  wintem  are  iu  i^-m-nl  xoch, 
that,  when  a  friend  lenvi'i  us  in  the  iicginning  uf  that  season,  I  alwaVB 
feel  in  my  heart  a  perhapt.  importing  that  we  have  posajbty  nwi  lor 
ti  D  3 
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the  last  time,  and  that  the  robins  may  whistle  on  the  grave  of  <»ie  </ 
us  before  the  return  of  summer. 

*'  Many  thanks  for  the  cuckow,  which  arrived  perfectly  safe,  aad 
goes  well,  to  the  amusement  and  amazement  of  all  who  hear  it.  Han- 
nah lies  awake  to  hear  it ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  not  others 
in  the  house  that  admire  his  music  as  much  as  she." — voL  i.  p.  331. 

In  the  following  passage,  we  have  all  the  calmness  of 
a  sequestered  and  good-natured  man,  and  we  doubt 
whether  there  was  another  educated  and  reflecting  indi- 
vidual to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  who  could  think  and 
speak  so  dispassionately  of  the  events  which  were  pass* 
ing  in  1792. 

"  The  French,  who,  like  all  lively  folks,  are  extreme  in  every  thing, 
are  such  in  their  zeal  fur  freedom ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
so  noble  a  cause  ridiculous,  their  manner  of  promoting  it  could  not 
fail  to  do  so.  Princes  and  peers  reduced  to  plain  gentlemanship^  and 
gentles  reduced  to  a  level  with  their  own  lackeys,  are  excesses  of 
which  they  will  repent  hereafter.  DifiPerence  of  rank  and  subordi- 
nation are,  I  believe,  of  God's  appointment,  and,  consequently,  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  society :  but  what  we  mean  by  fanaticism 
in  religion,  is  exactly  that  which  animates  their  politics ;  and,  unless 
time  should  sober  them,  they  will,  after  all,  be  an  unhappy  people. 
Perhaps  it  deserves  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  their  first 
escaiK?  from  tyrannic  shackles,  they  should  act  extravagantly,  and  treat 
their  kings  as  they  have  sometimes  treated  their  idols.  To  these,  how- 
ever, they  are  reconciled  in  due  time  again;  but  their  respect  for 
monarchy  is  at  an  end.  They  want  nothing  now  but  a  little  English 
sobriety,  and  that  they  want  extremely.  I  heartily  wish  them  some 
wit  in  their  anger;  for  it  were  a  great  pity  that  so  many  millions  should 
be  miserable  for  want  of  it." — vol.  i.  p.  379. 

Homer  was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  proposal  was 
made  to  the  indefatigable  tnmslator,  to  engage  in  a 
magnificent  edition  of  Milton,  for  which  he  was  to  fur- 
nish a  version  of  his  Latin  and  Italian  poetry,  and  a 
critical  connnentary  upon  his  whole  works.  Mr.  Hayley 
liad,  at  this  time,  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of  Milton ; 
and  some  groundless  reports,  as  to  an  intended  rivalry 
between  liim  and  Cowper,  led  to  a  friendly  explanation, 
and  to  a  very  cordial  and  affectionate  intimacy.  In  the 
year  171)2,  Mr.  Ilayley  paid  a  visit  to  his  newly-acquired 
fri(*nd  at  Weston ;  and  happened  to  be  providentially 
present  with  him  when  the  agony  which  he  experienced 
from  the  sight  of  a  paralytic  attack  u\k>u  ^Irs.  Unwin, 
had  very  nearly  affected  his  understanding.    The  anxious 
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ention  of  hia  friend,  and  the  gradual  recovery  of 
thp  unfortuniite  puticnt,  prevented  any  very  calnmit^us 
effect  fruiii  this  unhappy  occurrence:  But  his  spirits 
appear  never  to  have  recovered  the  shock  ;  and  the  soli- 
citude and  appreliension  which  he  constantly  felt  for  his 
long  fried  and  affectionate  companion,  suspended  his 
literary  exertions,  aggravated  the  depression  to  which 
he  had  always  been  occasionally  liable,  and  rendered  the 
remainder  of  his  life  a  very  precarious  struggle  against 
that  overwhelming  maladv  by  which  it  was  at  last  ob- 
red.  In  the  end  of  summer,  he  returned  Mr.  Hay- 
's visit  at  Eartham  ;  but  came  back  again  to  Weston, 
ith  spirits  as  much  depressed  and  forebodings  as  gloomy 
SB  ever.  His  constant  and  tender  attention  to  Mrs. 
L'nwin,  was  one  cause  of  hia  neglect  of  every  thine  else. 
"  I  cannot  ait,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  with  my 
pen  in  niy  hand,  and  my  books  before  me,  while  she  is, 
in  effect,  in  solitude — silent,  and  looking  in  the  fire," 
A  still  more  powei-ful  cause  was,  the  constant  and  op* 
pressive  dejection  of  spirits  that  now  began  again  to 
overwhelm  him.  "It  is  in  vain,"  he  says,  "that  I  have 
made  several  attempts  to  write  since  I  came  from  Sussex. 
Unless  more  comfortftble  days  arrive,  than  I  have  now 
confidence  to  look  for,  there  is  an  end  of  all  writing 
Itb  me !  I  have  no  spirits.  Vdieii  Rose  came,  I  was 
kliged  to  prepare  for  his  coming,  by  a  nightly  dose  of 
laudanum." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1 793,  he  seems  to  have  done 
little  but  reviw-  his  translation  of  Homer,  of  which  he 
meditated  an  improved  edition.  Mr,  Hayley  came  to 
see  him  a  second  time  at  Weston,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember; and  gives  this  affecting  and  prophetic  account 
of  his  situation  — 

He  p)Mseaa«d  coniplMcly  iit  ibis  ]>erioil  nil  tlie  admirable  fneiilti«'S 
it  mind,  and  all  llie  native  lendornesii  of  hi*  hean ;  but  tluu-n  wu 
icthing  inclcecribable  in  his  appmnincc,  which  Ird  me  to  nii]in'hej)d, 
without  Mtnc  signni  event  in  his  favour,  to  ri--aiiiniat«  hi*  apirita, 
would  grxlualljr  Eink  into  h«)>rl«u  dfjeiTtiuii.  The  Rtatv  of  his  aged 
MniHUiion,  atTurdnl  uJditiuiiuI  ground  Tor  incrcaoing  Eoliciludc 
uriul  mid  Wnetic'enl  s^iril  could  honlly  rci<iFt  hcT  own  occa- 
niftladies,  su  far  ao  to  proJtcrvc  ability  xuflicicnt  to  wati-h  over 
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the  tender  health  of  him  whom  she  had  watched  and  guarded  so  long. 
Imbecility  of  body  and  mind  must  gradually  render  this  tender  and 
heroic  woman  unfit  for  the  charge  which  she  had  so  laudably  sustained. 
The  signs  of  such  imbecility  were  beginning  to  be  painfully  visible ; 
nor  can  nature  present  a  spectacle  more  truly  pitiable,  than  imbecility 
in  such  a  shape,  eagerly  grasping  for  dominion,  which  it  knows  not 
either  how  to  retain,  or  how  to  relinquish." — vol.  ii.  p.  161,  162. 

From  a  part  of  these  evils,  however,  the  poet  was  re- 
lieved, by  the  generous  compassion  of  Lady  Hesketh, 
who  nobly  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  superintending 
this  melancholy  household.  We  will  not  withhold  from 
our  readers  the  encomium  she  has  so  well  earned  from 
the  biographer. 

**  Those  only,  who  have  lived  with  the  superannuated  and  the  me- 
lancholy, can  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  magnanimous 
friendship ;  or  perfectly  apprehend,  what  personal  sufferings  it  must 
cost  the  mortal  who  exerts  it,  if  that  mortal  has  received  from  nature 
a  frame  of  compassionate  sensibility.  The  lady,  to  whom  I  allude, 
has  felt  but  too  severely,  in  her  own  health,  the  heavy  tax  that  mor- 
tality is  forced  to  pay  for  a  resolute  perseverance  in  such  painful  duty." 
— vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  care  or  attention 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  dreadful  depression,  by 
which  the  faculties  of  this  excellent  man  were  destined 
to  be  extinguished.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794, 
he  became  utterly  incapable  of  any  sort  of  exertion,  and 
ceased  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  company  or  conver- 
sation of  his  friends.  Neither  a  visit  from  Mr.  Hayley, 
nor  his  Majesty's  order  for  a  pension  of  300/.  a-year,  was 
able  to  rouse  him  from  that  languid  and  melancholy 
state  into  which  he  had  gradually  been  sinking ;  and,  at 
length,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  remove  him  from 
the  village  of  Weston  to  Tuddenham  in  Norfolk,  where 
he  could  be  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  his 
kinsman,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Johnson.  After  a  long  ces- 
sation of  all  correspondence,  he  addressed  the  following 
very  moving  lines  to  the  clergyman  of  the  favourite  vil- 
lage, to  which  he  was  no  more  to  rcturn : 

"  I  will  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  to  whomsoever  I  may  address 
myself,  a  letter  from  me  can  no  otherwise  be  welcome,  than  as  a 
curiosity.  To  you,  sir,  I  address  this,  urged  by  extreme  penury  of 
employment,  and  the  desire  I  feel  to  leam  something  of  what  is  doing, 
and  has  been  done,  at  Weston  (my  beloved  Weston  I)  since  I  left  it? 
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at  least  wlien  llie  wealher  is  clear  and  briglif,  can  be 
in  wliat  w<>  have  here ;  which  you  will  easily  credit, 
when  1  aild,  that  it  im|>nrls  somettiing  a  little  resembling  pleasure 
oven  to  mc. — (irntity  tne  with  news  of  Weston! — If  Mi-.  Grrgson 
and  the  Courtneys  are  there,  mention  me  to  tkeni  in  such  tcrmii  ma 
you  se«!  guoil.  Tell  me  if  my  \hhit  birds  ore  living !  I  never  sl-c  tlic 
herbs  I  used  to  give  them  without  u  recollection  of  theui.  nnd  some- 
times am  ready  to  gather  them,  forgetting  lliat  I  am  not  at  home. — 
Pardon  this  ii         '      " 


In  summer  1796,  there  were  some  faiiit  gHiimierings 
of  returning  vigour,  and  he  again  iipnlied  bimself,  fop 
some  time,  to  the  n-visiil  of  his  translation  of  Homer. 
In  December,  Mrs.  Unwin  died;  and  such  was  the  se- 
vere depression  under  which  her  companion  then  la- 
boured, that  he  seems  to  liave  suffered  but  little  on  the 
occasion.  He  never  afterwards  mentioned  lier  name!- 
At  intervals,  in  the  summer,  he  continued  to  work  at 
the  revisal  of  his  Homer,  which  he  )tt  length  finished  in 
1799;  and  afterwards  translated  some  of  Gay's  Fableu 
into  Latin  verse,  and  made  English  tninslatiotm  of  wve- 
ral  tireek  and  Latin  Epigrams.  This  langiud  exercise 
of  his  once-vigonms  powers  was  continued  till  the  month 
of  January  1800,  when  symptoms  of  dropHV  became 
visible  in  his  person,  and  soon  assumed  a  very  ionnidublc 
api>carance.  After  a  very  rapid  but  gnufual  decline, 
which  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  general  state  of  his 
spirits,  he  expired,  without  struggle  or  agitation,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1800. 

Of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  have  little  more  to 
aav.  The  biography  of  Cowper  naturally  tenninatea 
with  this  account  of  his  death ;  and  the  poHthumous 
works  that  are  now  given  to  the  public,  require  very  few 
observations.  They  consist  chiefly  of  short  and  occa- 
sional poems,  that  do  not  seem  to  have  b<.-en  \*er)'  caro- 
fidly  finished,  «nd  will  not  add  much  to  tiie  reputation 
of  their  author.  The  longest  is  a  sort  of  ode  uikjii 
Friendship,  in  which  the  lan^niage  .seems  to  In?  studiously 

Iilain  and  familiar,  and  to  whitli  Mr.  Ilayley  certainly 
laH  not  given  the  highest  j>oetieul  praise,  by  saying  that 
it  "  contains  the  essence  of  every  tiling  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject,  by  the  beat  writers  of  difTercnt 
countries."     Some  of  the  occasional  songs  and  sonnets 
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are  good ;  and  the  translations  from  the  anthologia^  which 
were  the  employment  of  his  last  melancholy  days,  have 
a  remarkable  closeness  and  facility  of  expression.  There 
are  two  or  three  little  poetical  pieces,  written  by  him  in 
the  careless  days  of  his  youth,  while  he  resided  in  the 
Temple,  that  are,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  poor  and 
unpromising.  It  is  almost  inconceivable,  that  the  author 
of  The  Task  should  ever  have  been  guilty  of  such  verses 
as  the  following : 

"  Tie  not  with  either  of  these  views, 
That  I  presume  to  address  the  Muse  ; 
But  to  divert  a  fierce  banditti, 
(Sworn  foes  to  every  thing  that's  witty !) 
That,  with  a  black  infernal  train. 
Make  cruel  inroads  in  my  brain, 
And  daily  threaten  to  drive  thence 
My  little  garrison  of  sense : 
The  fierce  banditti  which  I  mean. 
Are  gloomy  thoughts,  led  on  by  spleen. 
Then  there's  another  reason  yet. 
Which  is,  that  I  may  fairly  quit 
The  debt  which  justly  became  due 
The  moment  when  I  heard  from  you  : 
And  you  might  grumble,  crony  mine, 
If  paid  in  any  other  coin."  VoL  i.  p.  15. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  prose  was  at  this 
time  uncommonly  easy  and  elegant.  Mr.  Hayley  has 
preserved  three  numbers  of  the  Connoisseur,  which  were 
written  by  him  in  1796,  and  which  exhibit  a  great  deal 
of  that  point  and  politeness,  which  has  been  aimed  at  by 
the  best  of  our  periodical  essayists  since  the  days  of 
Addison. 

The  personal  character  of  Cowper  is  easily  estimated, 
from  the  writings  he  has  left,  and  the  anecdotes  con- 
tained in  this  publication.  He  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  certain  feminine  gentleness,  and 
delicacy  of  nature,  that  shrunk  back  from  all  that  was 
boisterous,  presumptuous,  or  rude.  His  secluded  life, 
and  awful  impressions  of  religion,  concurred  in  fixing 
upon  his  manners  something  of  a  saintly  purity  and 
decorum,  and  in  cherishing  that  pensive  and  contem- 
plative turn  of  mind,  by  which  he  was  so  much  distin- 
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Fgnished.  His  temper  appears  to  have  been  yielding  and 
benevolent ;  and  though  sufficiently  steady  and  confi- 
dent in  the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  ho  was  very  little 
inclined,  in  general,  to  force  them  upon  the  conviction 
if  others.  The  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal  made  an 
rccasional  exception  :  but  the  habitual  temper  of  hia 
nind  was  toleration  and  indulgence ;  and  it  would  be 
iSifficult,  perhaps,  to  name  a  satirical  and  popidar  author 
"n  entirely  free  from  Jealousy  and  fastidiousness,  or  so 
Uuch  diiiiposed  to  make  the  most  liberal  and  impai-tiul 
estimate  of  the  merit  of  others,  in  literatun.*,  in  politics,  _ 
and  in  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  nf  social  life. 

I  No  angrv  or  uneasy  passions,  indeed,  seem  at  any  time 
<to  have  tound  a  place  in  his  bosom  ;  and,  being  incapable 
)of  malevolence  himself,  he  probably  passed  through  life, 
(ffithout  having  once  excited  that  feeling  in  tlio  breast  of 
MlOthCT. 
'  As  the  whole  of  Cowper's  works  arc  now  In-fore  the 
public,  and  as  death  has  finally  closed  the  account  of  his 
defects  and  excellencies,  the  public  voie«  may  soon  be 
expected  to  [iroclaim  the  balance ;  and  to  pronounce  that 
hn[»artial  and  irrevocable  sentence  which  is  to  assign 
htm  his  just  rank  and  station  in  the  poetical  common- 
wealth, and  to  ascertain  the  \'alue  and  extent  of  bis 
future  reputation.  As  the  success  of  his  works  has,  in 
"  great  measure,  anticipated  this  sentence,  it  is  the  less 
ro«umptuous  in  us  to  offer  our  opinion  of  them. 
The  great  merit  of  this  writer  appears  to  us  to  consist 
I  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  composition,  and  in 
lie  fortunate  audacity  with  which  he  has  carried  the 
lominion  of  poetry  into  regions  that  had  been  considered 
1  inaccessible  to  her  ambition.  The  gradual  n-tinoinent 
F  taiite  had,  for  nearly  a  century,  been  weakening  the 
brce  of  original  genius.  Our  poets  had  become  limid 
d  fastidious,  and  circumscribed  themselves  both  in 
J  choice  and  the  management  of  their  subjects,  by  the 
wrvance  of  a  limited  number  of  models,  who  were 
night  to  have  exhaUHted  all  tlie  legitimate  resources 
the  art.  Cowper  was  one  of  the  first  who  crossed 
I  enchanted  circle;  who  reclaimed  the  natunU  liberty 
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of  invention,  and  walked  abroad  in  the  open  field  of 
obsei-vation  as  freely  as  those  by  whom  it  was  originally 
trodden.  He  passed  from  the  imitation  of  poets,  to  the 
imitation  of  nature,  and  ventured  boldly  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  objects  that  had  not  been  sanctified  by  the 
description  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  ordinary 
occupations  and  duties  of  domestic  life,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  modern  manners,  in  the  common  scenery  of 
a  rustic  situation,  and  the  obvious  contemplation  of  our 
public  institutions,  he  has  found  a  multitude  of  subjects 
for  ridicule  and  reflection,  for  pathetic  and  picturesque 
description,  for  moral  declamation,  and  devotional  rap- 
ture, that  would  have  been  looked  upon  vnth  disdain,  or 
with  despair,  by  most  of  our  poetical  adventurers.  He 
took  as  vnde  a  range  in  language  too,  as  in  matter ;  and, 
shaking  off  the  tawdry  incumbrance  of  that  poetical 
diction  which  had  nearly  reduced  the  art  to  the  skilful 
collocation  of  a  set  of  conventional  phrases,  he  made  no 
scruple  to  set  down  in  verse  everj'^  expression  that  would 
have  been  admitted  in  prose,  and  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  varieties  witli  which  our  language  could  supply  him. 

But  while,  by  the  use  of  this  douWe  licence,  he  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  poetical  composition,  and  commu- 
nicated a  singular  character  of  freedom,  force,  and 
originality  to  his  own  performances,  it  must  not  be  dis- 
sembled, that  the  presumption  which  belongs  to  most 
innovators,  has  betrayed  him  into  many  defects.  In 
disdaining  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  others,  he  has  fre- 
quently mistaken  the  way,  and  has  been  exasperated,  by 
their  blunders,  to  rush  into  opposite  extremes.  In  his 
contempt  for  their  scrupulous  selection  of  topics,  he  has 
introduced  some  that  are  unquestionably  low  and  unin- 
teresting; and  in  his  zeal  to  strip  off  the  tinsel  and 
embroidery  of  their  language,  he  has  sometimes  torn  it 
(like  Jack's  coat  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub)  into  terrible  rents 
and  beggarly  tatters.  He  is  a  great  master  of  English, 
and  evidently  values  himself  upon  his  skill  and  facility 
in  the  api)lication  of  its  rich  and  diversified  idioms :  but 
he  has  indulged  himself  in  this  exercise  a  little  too 
fondly,  and  has  degraded  some  grave  and  animated  pas- 
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^  IS  by  the  unlucky  iiiti-oduction  of  oxuressioiis  uii- 
lestionably  too  colloquial  and  fainitiar.     llis  impatience 
control,  and  his    desire   to  have  a  great  scope  and 
iety  in  his  compositious,  have  led  him  not  only  to 
regard  all  order  and  method  so  entirely  in  their  cou- 
•uction,  as  to  have  made  each  of  his  larger  poems  pro- 
sedly  a  complete  miscellany,  hut  also  to  introduce 
into  thorn  ii  number  of  subjects,  that  prove  not  to  be 
very  susceptible  of  poetical  discussion.    There  arc  speei* 
men!*  of  argument,  and  dialogue,  and  declamation,  in  his 
Works,  that  partake  very  little  of  the  jtoeticol  clmracter, 
and  make  rather  lui  awkward  upi^-arance  in  «  metrical 
production,  though   they  might  have  had  a  lively  and 
brilliaut  eilect  in  an  essay  or  a  sermon.     The  structure 
of  his  sentences,  in  like  manner,  hs8  frequently  much 
iDore  of  the  copiousness  and  looseness  of  oratory,  than 
the  brilliant  cotniMictncss  of  poetry  ;  and  he  heaps  ujt 
phrases  and  circumstances  upon  each  other,  with  a  pro- 
fusion that  is  frequently  dazzling,  but  "which  reminds  us 
often  of  tlie  exuberance  of  a  practised  speaker,  as  of 
le  holy  inspiration  of  a  poet. 

Mr.  Haylcy  has  pronounced  a  warm  culogium  on  the 
satirical  talents  of  his  friend  :  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
uu,  cither  that  this  was  the  style  in  which  he  was  (juali- 
fied  to  excel,  or  that  he  has  made  a  judicious  selection 
of  subjects  upon  which  to  exercise  it.  There  is  some- 
ihing  too  keen  and  vehement  in  his  invective,  and  an 
excess  of  austerity  in  his  doctrines,  that  is  not  atoned  for 
the  truth  or  the  K-anty  of  liis  descriptions.  Koppery 
id  nffcctatiun  are  not  such  hateful  and  gigantic  vices, 
to  de»er\e  all  the  anathemas  that  are  hestowed  u[)on 
;  nor  can  wc  believe  that  soldiership,  or  Sunday 
!,  have  produced  all  the  terrible  effects  which  he 
iribes  to  them :  There  is  s<tniething  very  mtdignified, 
>,  to  say  no  worse  of  them,  in  the  protracted  [mrodies 
inock-heroic  passages  with  which  he  seeks  to  enliven 
;  of  his  gravest  productions.  The  Sofa  (for  instance, 
Tasl)  is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  "  The  Splendid 
g;"  the  Mimitor  is  B  copy  of  something  still 
and  the  tedious  directions  for  raiting  cticumbgrg^ 
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which  begin  with  calling  a  hotbed  "  a  stercorarious 
heap,"  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  a  counterpart  to 
the  tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb.  All  his  serious  pieces  con- 
tain some  fine  devotional  passages ;  but  they  are  not 
without  a  taint  of  that  enthusiastic  intolerance  which 
religious  zeal  seems  but  too  often  to  produce. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  of  the  defects  of 
Cowper's  writings,  without  taking  notice  of  the  occa- 
sional harshness  and  inelegance  of  his  versification.  From 
his  correspondence,  however,  it  appears  that  this  was 
not  with  him  the  effect  of  negligence  merely,  but  that 
he  really  imagined  that  a  rough  and  incorrect  line  now 
and  then  had  a  very  agreeable  effect  in  a  composition  of 
any  length.  This  prejudice,  we  believe,  is  as  old  as 
Cowley  among  English  writers;  but  we  do  not  know 
that  it  has  of  late  received  the  sanction  of  any  one  poet 
of  eminence.  In  truth,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at 
all  capable  of  defence.  The  very  essence  of  versification 
is  uniformity ;  and  while  any  thing  like  versification  is 
preserved,  it  must  be  evident  that  uniformity  continues 
to  be  aimed  at.  What  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  an 
occasional  failure  in  this  aim,  we  cannot  exactly  under- 
stand. It  must  afford  the  same  gratification,  we  should 
imagine,  to  have  one  of  the  buttons  on  a  coat  a  little 
larger  than  the  rest,  or  one  or  two  of  the  pillars  in  a 
colonnade  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular.  If  variety 
is  wanted,  let  it  be  variety  of  excellence,  and  not  a  relief 
of  imperfection :  let  the  writer  alter  the  measure  of  his 
piece,  if  he  thinks  its  uniformity  disagreeable ;  or  let  him 
interchange  it  every  now  and  then,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
with  passages  of  plain  and  professed  prose  ;  but  do  not 
let  him  tortui'e  an  intractable  scrap  of  prose  into  the 
appearance  of  verse,  nor  slip  in  an  illegitimate  line  or 
two  among  the  genuine  currency  of  his  poem. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  matter,  no  doubt,  that 
has  a  little  more  reason  in  it.  A  smooth  and  harmonious 
verse  is  not  so  easily  written,  as  a  harsh  and  clumsy 
one;  and  in  order  to  make  it  smooth  and  elegant,  the 
strength  and  force  of  the  expression  must  often  be  sa- 
crificed.    This  seems  to  have  been  Cowper's  view  of  the 
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Uliject,  at  least  in  one  passage.     "  Give  me,''  8ay«  he, 
in  a  letter  to  his  publialier,  "a  manly  rtnigh  line,  with 
a  deal  of  ineaiiinw  in  it,  rather  thun  a  whole  poem  lull 
of  musical  periods,  that  have  notliiiig  b»t  their  smooth- 
ness to  recommend  them."     It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
this  is  not  a  defeiiee  of  hursh  versification,  but  a  con- 
,    iession  of  inability  to  write  smoothly.     AVhy  should  not 
^^armony  and  meaning  go  together?    It  is  dilficult,  to  be 
Hpnre ;  and  so  it  is,  to  make  meaning  and  verse  of  any  kind 

■  iwo  togetlier :  But  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet  to  overcome 
uiese  difficulties,  and  if  he  do  not  overcome  them  both, 
he  is  plainly  deficient  in  an  accomplishment  that  others 
have  attained.  To  those  who  fina  it  imjKissiblc  to  |»ay 
due  attention  both  to  the  sound  and  the  sense,  we  would 
not  only  address  the  preceding  exhortation  of  Cowper, 
but  should  hiivc  no  scruple  to  exclaim,  "  Give  us  a  sen* 

Ltonce  uf  plain  prase,  full  of  spirit  and  nii'iiiiin;^;,  rather 
HpHn  a  poem  of  any  kind  that  has  nothing  but  its  vcr> 

■  .tfficalion  to  recommend  it." 

Though  it  be  impossible,  therefore,  t-o  read  the  pro- 
ductions of  Cowwr,  without  being  delighted  wilh  his 
force,  his  originality,  and  his  variety  ;  and  alihongh  the 
enchantment  of  his  moral  enthusiasm  frequently  can'ies 
us  iusensihly  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  digrcKsions,  it 
is  equally  true,  that  we  can  scarcely  read  a  single  page 
with  attention,  without  being  offended  at  *tome  coarse- 
1  or  lowness  of  expression,  or  disappointed  by  some 
S'fnost  lame  and  imjwtent  conclusion."  The  dignity  of 
"m  rhetorical  [mriods  is  often  violated  by  the  intrusion 
r  aome  vulgar  and  colloquial  idi<}m,  and  the  full  and 
nspaix-nt  stream  of  his  diction  broken  upon  some  ob- 
•eperous  verse,  or  lost  in  the  dull  stagnation  of  a  piece 
absolute  prose.  The  efi'ect  of  his  ridicule  is  some- 
nca  impainnl  by  the  acrimony  with  which  it  is  attended ; 
nd  the  ex<|uisite  beauty  of  his  moral  [Htinting  and  re- 
'pous  views,  is  injured  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the 
'  nesa  of  the  shades  which  his  enthusiasm  and  aus- 
1  jlerity  have  occa.-sionally  thrown  upon  the  canvas.  With 
J  these  defects,  however,  Cow^ier  will  pi-obably  very 
ng  retain  hia  popularity  with  the  readera  of  Kngliso 
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poetry.  The  great  variety  and  truth  of  his  descrip- 
tions;  the  minute  and  correct  painting  of  those  home 
scenes,  and  private  feelings  with  which  every  one  is  in- 
ternally familiar ;  the  sterling  weight  and  sense  of  most 
of  his  observations,  and,  above  all,  the  great  appearance 
of  facility  with  which  every  thing  is  executed,  and  the 
happy  use  he  has  so  often  made  of  the  most  common 
and  ordinary  language ;  all  concur  to  stamp  upon  his 
poems  the  character  of  original  genius,  and  remind  us  of 
the  merits  that  have  secured  immortality  to  Shakespeare. 
After  having  said  so  much  upon  the  original  writings 
of  Cowper,  we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  him  without 
adding  a  few  words  upon  the  merits  of  the  translation 
with  which  we  have  found  him  engaged  for  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  his  life.  The  views  with  which  it  was 
undertaken  have  already  bfeen  very  fully  explained  in 
the  extracts  we  have  given  from  his  correspondence ; 
and  it  is  impossible  t^  deny,  that  his  chief  object  has 
been  obtained  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  That  the 
translation  is  a  great  deal  more  close  and  literal  than 
any  that  had  previously  been  attempted  in  English  verse, 
probably  will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  are  the  least 
disposed  to  admire  it ;  that  the  style  into  which  it  is 
translated,  is  a  true  Iilnglish  style,  though  not  perhaps  a 
very  elegant  or  poetical  one,  may  also  be  assumed ;  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  a  rigid  and  candid  criticism  will  go 
farther  in  its  commendation.  The  language  is  often 
very  tame,  and  even  vulgar  ;  and  there  is  by  far  too 
great  a  profusion  of  antiquated  and  colloquial  forms  of 
expression.  In  the  dialogue  part,  the  idiomatical  and 
familiar  turn  of  the  language  has  often  an  animated  and 
happy  effect ;  but  in  orations  of  dignity,  this  dramatical 
licence  is  frequently  abused,  and  the  translation  ap- 
proaches to  a  parody.  In  the  course  of  one  page,  we 
observe  that  Jsestor  undertakes  "to  entreat  Achilles  to 
a  calm."  Agamemnon  calls  him,  "  this  wrangler  here." 
And  the  godlike  Achilles  himself  complains  of  being 
treated  "like  s,  fellow  of  no  worth." 

"  Ye  critics  say, 
How  poor  to  this  was  Homer's  style!" 
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^    Ju  tninsliitiiig  a  poetical  writer,  there  iiru  two  kinds 
of  fidelity  to  be  aimed  iit.     Fidelity  t«  tlie  matft-r,  and 
fidelity  to  tbe  manner  of  the  original.     The  best  trans- 
lation would  be  that,  certainly,  winch  preserved  both. 
But,  as  this  is  generally  impracticable,  some  coiieessloiiB 
Bust  be  made  uptin  Ijoth  sides;  and  the  largest  upon 
tat  which   will   be   least   regretted   by   the  common 
uders  of   the  translation.     Aow,  though  antiquaries 
nd  moral  philosopliers  may  take  great  delight  in  con- 
oiiphiting  the  state  of  manners,  o]>inions,  and  civilizii- 
|on,  that  prevailed  in  tlic  age  of  Homer,  and  be  ullended, 
f  course,  at  any  disguise  or  modem  embellish  mt-nt  that 
lay  be  thrown  over  his  representations,  still,  this  will 
e  but  a  secondary'  consideration  with  most  readers  of 
wetrj-;  and  if  the  smoothness  of  the  verse,  the  per- 
picuity    of  the  expression,  or  the  vigour  of  the  sen- 
umi;nt,  must  be  sacrilied  to  the  observance  of  this  rigid 
fidelity,  they  will  generally  be  of  opinion,  that  it  ought 
ratlivr  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  them ;  and  that  the 
voetic'il  beantif  of  tiie  original  Wiis  better  worth  preser\'- 
ing  than   the  literal  import  of  the  expressions.     The 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Homeric  diction  and 
vc-rsification  is  altogether  as  essential  a  part  of  his  com- 
pOHition,  as    the  sense  and  the  meaning    whieh    they 
convey.     Ilia  poetical  reputation  depends  quite  a*  mucii 
on  the  one  as  on  the  other ;  and  a  translator  must  give 
but  a  very  imperfect  and  unfaithful  copy  of  hlsoriginid, 
if  he  leave  out  half  of  those  qualities  in  which  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  original  consisted.      It  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  his  duty,  therefore,  to  imitate  the  harmony  and 
elevation  of  his  author's  language,  as  well  as  to  express 
hi.i  meaning ;  and  he  is  equally  unjust  and  unfaithful  to 
his  original,  in  jmssiiig  over  the  beauties  of  his  diction, 
UH  in  omitting  or  disguising  his  sentiments.  In  Cowper's 
— gdttbomte  version,  there  are  certainly  some  striking  and 
Kgoroua  passages,  and  the  closenew  of  the  translation 
ontinually    recaU   the   original  to  the  memory    of  s 
steal  reader ;  but  he  will  look  in  vain  for  the  melo- 
B0U8  and  elevated  language  of  Homer  in  tlie  nninjli-thed 
pni«s  aiid  colloqtiinl  phraseology  of  his  tninslatur. 
VOL.  J.  E    E 
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(July,  1804.) 

The  Life  and  Posthumous  Writings  q/*  William  Cowpeb,  Esq. 
IVith  an  Introductory  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Earl 
Cowper.  By  William  Hayley,  Esq.  VoL  III.  4to. 
pp.416.     Johnson,  London :   1804. 

This  is  the  continuation  of  a  work  of  which  we  recently 
submitted  a  very  ample  account  and  a  very  full  cha- 
racter to  our  readers:  On  that  occasion,  we  took  the 
liberty  of  observing,  that  two  quarto  volumes  seemed  to 
be  almost  as  much  as  the  biography  of  a  secluded  scholar 
Was  entitled  to  occupy ;  and,  with  a  little  judicious  com- 
pression, we  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  life  and  cor- 
respondence of  Cowper  might  be  advantageously  included 
in  somewhat  narrower  limits.  We  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed, however,  to  quarrel  with  this  third  volume,  which 
is  more  interesting,  if  possible,  than  either  of  the  two 
former,  and  will  be  read,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  general 
admiration  and  delight. 

Though  it  still  bears  the  title  of  the  life  of  Cowper,  this 
volume  contains  no  further  particulars  of  his  history ; 
but  is  entirely  made  up  of  a  collection  of  his  letters, 
introduced  by  a  long,  rambling  dissertation  on  letter- 
writing  in  general,  from  the  pen  of  his  biographer. 
This  prologue,  we  think,  possesses  no  peculiar  merit. 
The  writer  has  no  vigour,  and  very  little  vivacity ;  his 
mind  seems  to  be  cultivated,  but  not  at  all  fertile ;  and, 
while  he  always  keeps  at  a  safe  distance  from  extrava- 
gance or  absurdity,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  uniformly 
capable  of  distinguishing  affectation  from  elegance,  or 
dulness  from  good  judgment.  This  discourse  upon  letter- 
writing,  in  short,  contains  nothing  that  might  not  have 
been  omitted  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  publi- 
cation ;  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  those 
who  are  ambitious  of  being  introduced  to  the  presence 
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I  of  <.'uw|K;r,  wi!l  do  well  not  to  liii<for  V(?ry  long  in  the 
1  antichamt>ei*  with  Mr,  Hayley. 

I  Of  the  letters  themselves,  we  may  safely  assert,  that 
J  we  have  rarely  met  with  any  Bimihir  collection,  of  supe- 
rior interest  or  beauty.  Though  the  ineidenta  to  which 
I  they  relate  be  of  no  iiublic  magnitude  or  moment,  and 
I  the  remarks  which  thoy  contain  are  not  uniformly  pro- 
[  found  or  original,  yet  there  is  something  iii  the  sweet- 
I  ness  and  facility  of  the  diction,  and  more,  jierhups,  in 
the  glimpses  they  afford  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind, 
that  ditFuscs  a  charm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  com- 
Qiunicatea  an  interest  that  is  not  often  commanded  by 
performances  of  greater  dignity  and  pretension.  This 
I  interest  was  promot<^  and  assisted,  no  doubt,  in  a  con- 
I  aidcnkblc  degree,  by  tliat  curiosity  which  always  seeks  to 
I  penetrate  into  the  privacy  of  celebrated  men,  and  which 
I  had  been  almost  entirely  fnistmted  in  the  instance  of 
I  Cow^ftr,  till  th<'  appearance  of  this  publication.  Tliough 
I  his  writing.'*  had  long  bei'n  extremely  mipular,  the  author 
I  himself  was  suareelyknuwn  to  the  public;  and  havijigltved 
I  in  a  state  of  entire  seclusion  from  the  world,  th«rrc'  were 
I  no  anecdotes  of  his  conversation,  his  habit*  or  opinions,  in 
[■  circulation  among  his  admirers.  The  publication  of  his 
I  correspondence  has  in  a  great  measure  supplied  this  de- 
E  ficicncy ;  and  we  uow  know  almost  as  much  of  Cowper 
rEs  wc  uo  of  those  authors  who  have  spent  their  days  in 
I  the  centre  and  glare  of  literary  or  fasliionable  notoriety. 
I  These  letters,  liowt-vcr,  will  continue  to  be  read,  long 
I  after  the  curiosity  is  gratiiied  to  which  porhaiw  they 
lowed  their  first  celebrity:  for  the  character  with  whicii 
I  they  make  us  acquainted,  will  alwavs  attract  by  itn 
I  rarity,  and  engage  by  its  elegance.  'The  feminine  deli- 
I  cacy  and  purity  of  Cowjjer's  manners  aud  disposition, 
[the  roiuuntic  and  unbroken  retirement  in  which  his  inno- 
Icent  life  wa«  passed,  and  the  singular  gentlenesw  and 
Imodesty  of  his  whole  character,  disarm  him  of  those 
f  terrors  tliat  so  often  shed  an  atmosphere  of  ivpuUiou 
'  around  the  persons  of  celebrated  wnters,  and  make  ua 
more  indulgent  to  his  weaknesses,  and  more  delighted 
I  with  liis  exoelUucea,  than  if  he  had  been  the  cuilre  of  a 
U,  E  E  2 
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circle  of  wits,  or  the  oracle  of  a  literary  confederacy. 
The  interest  of  this  picture  is  still  further  heightened 
by  the  recollection  of  that  tremendous  malady,  to  the 
visitations  of  which  he  was  subject,  and  by  the  spectacle 
of  that  perpetual  conflict  which  was  maintained,  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  between  the  depression  of 
those  constitutional  horrors,  and  the  gaiety  that  resulted 
from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart  animated  by  the 
mildest  affections. 

In  the  lettera  now  before  us,  Cowper  displays  a  great 
deal  of  all  those  peculiarities  by  which  his  character  was 
adorned  or  distinguished ;  he  is  frequently  the  subject 
of  his  own  observations,  and  often  delineates  the. finer 
features  of  his  understanding  with  all  the  industry  and 
impartiality  of  a  stranger.  But  the  most  interesting 
traits  are  those  which  are  uninter^tionally  discovered, 
and  which  the  reader  collects  from  expressions  that  were 
employed  for  very  different  purposes.  Among  the  most 
obvious,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  these, 
is  that  extraordinary  combination  of  shyness  and  ambi- 
tion, to  which  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  very 
existence  of  his  poetry.  Being  disqualified,  by  the 
former,  from  vindicating  his  proper  place  in  the  ordi- 
nary scenes  either  of  business  or  of  society,  he  was  ex- 
cited, by  the  latter,  to  attempt  the  only  other  avenue  to 
reputation  that  appeared  to  be  open,  and  to  assert  the 
real  dignity  of  the  talents  with  which  he  felt  that  he  was 
gifted.  If  he  could  only  have  mustered  courage  enough 
to  read  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  been  able 
to  get  over  the  diffidence  which  fettered  his  utterance 
in  general  society,  his  genius  would  probably  have 
evaporated  in  conversation,  or  been  contented  vnih  the 
humbler  glory  of  contributing  to  the  Rolliad  or  the 
Connoisseur. 

As  the  present  collection  relates  to  no  particular  set 
of  subjects  or  occurrences,  but  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
author's  miscellaneous  correspondence  with  the  few  in- 
timate friends  he  had  retained,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  abstract  of  its  contents,  or  to  observe  any  order  in 
the  extracts  that  may  be  made  from  it.     We  shall  en^ 
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[  deavour,  however,  to  introduce  as  great  a  variety  ai* 
I  possible. 

Thougli  living  altogether  ill  retirement,  Co^vjwr  ap- 
I  pears  to  have  retained  a  very  nice  perception  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  conduct  and  manners,  and  to  have  exercised  a 
L  great  deal  of  acutenesa  and  sagacity  upon  the  few  sub- 
I  jects  of  practical  importance  which  he  liad  occasion  to 
I  consider.  The  foUowuig  sketch  is  by  a  fine  and  mas- 
[  terly  hand;  and  proves  how  much  a  bashful  recluse 
I  may  excel  a  gentleman  from  the  grand  tour  in  delicacy 
I  of  observation  and  just  notions  of  politeness. 

"  Since  I  wrote  lasi,  we  had  a  visit  from .     I  did  not  feel  iny- 

\  Hlf  vehemently  dbposed  to  receive  him  with  that  cum))lai»«Dce,  from 

I  which  a  stranger  generally  infers  that  lie  is  welcome.  By  his  manner, 

I  which  was  mihcr  boUi  than  easy,  I  judged  that  there  was  no  occaBion 

[  for  it  i  and  that  it  was  a  trifle  which,  if  he  did  not  meet  witli,  neither 

would  lie  feel  the  want  of.     He  has  the  air  of  a  Imvcilcd  man,  but  not 

of*  travelled  (^rntlcmnn  ;  is  quite  delivered  from  that  reserve,  which 

i)>  so  common  nn  ingredient  in  the  Kngltsh  character,  yet  docn  not  opev 

himself  gnntly  and  grndiially,  as  men  of  polite  behaviour  ilo,  but  bureU 

upon  you  all  at  once.     EIo  talks  very  loud  ;  and  when  our  poor  Uttln 

.  robing  hear  a  great  noise,  tliey  are  immediately  seiwd  with  au  ambition 

tosuri^oM  it — the  Increase  of  tliuir  vociferation  occa^ooed  an  inereaoe 

L  of  hilt ;  and  his,  in  return,  acted  as  a  stimulus  upon  theirs  —  noillier 

I  aide  cntcrtnincd  a  thought  of  giving  up  the  content,  which  become 

I  «unlinually  more  interesting  to  our  cara  during  the  whole  viait.     The 

I  birda,  however,  survived  it, — and  bo  did  we.     They  |>«rhapa  flatter 

I  themselves  they  gained  a  complete  victory,  but  I  beUeve  Mr. . 

I  would  have  killed  them  both  in  another  hour," —  p.  IT,  IS. 

I  Cowper's  antipathy  to  public  schools  is  well  known  to 
I  til  the  readers  of  his  poetry.  Thcri-  arc  many  i-xcellent 
I  remarks  on  that  subject  in  these  letters.     We  can  only 

find  room  for  the  ftdlowing. 

I       "  A  public  cilucation  is  often  recommended  as  the  most  eSt-ctual 

I  remedy  for  that  bashful  and  awkward  restraint,  so  i'[iideiiiical  among 

the  youth  of  mir  country.    But  I  verily  believe,  that,  insteail  of  bdng 

■  cure,  it  is  ofli'ii  the  cause  of  It.    For  seven  or  eight  year*  of  hii  life, 

the  bny  tuu>  hardly  seen  or  conversed  nilh  a  man,  or  a  woman,  uscejit 

I  the  maids  at  his  boarding-house.     A  gcntlenmn  or  a  lody,  are  conae- 

I  i)ucntty  Kitch  novelties  to  him,  that  he  is  [wrfectly  at  a  loss  to  know 

I  what  wirl  of  bi^haviour  he  should  preaerve  before  them,     lie  jdayn 

[  with  his  buttuni,  or  tlie  strings  of  his  hat,  he  blows  his  nose,  and 

bangs  down  his  head,  is  conscious  of  his  own  dcliciency  to  a  degme 

that  mdkes  him  quite   imhappy,  anil   tremble*  lest  any  one  Hhould 

^eak  to  him,  because  that  would  quite  overwhelm  hltn.     Is  not  all 
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this  miserable  shyness  the  effect  of  his  education  ?  To  me  it  appears 
to  be  so.  If  he  saw  good  company  every  day,  he  would  never  be 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  a  room  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
would  alarm  him  no  more  than  the  chairs  they  sit  on.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  custom."  —  p.  60. 

There  is  much  acuteness  in  the  following  examin- 
ation of  Dr.  Foley's  argument  in  favour  of  the  English 
hierarchy. 

'*  He  says  first,  that  the  appointment  of  various  orders  in  the 
church  is  attended  with  this  good  consequence,  that  each  class  of 
people  is  supplied  with  a  clergy  of  their  own  level  and  description, 
with  w^hom  they  may  live  and  associate  on  terms  of  equality.  But  in 
order  to  effect  this  good  purpose,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  three 
parsons  in  every  parish ;  one  for  the  gentry,  one  for  the  traders  and 
mechanics,  and  one  for  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar.  Neither  is  it  easy 
to  find  many  parishes,  where  tlie  laity  at  large  have  any  society  with 
their  minister  at  all :  this  therefore  is  fanciful,  and  a  mere  invention. 
In  the  next  place,  he  says  it  gives  a  dignity  to  the  ministry  itself; 
and  the  clergy  share  in  the  respect  paid  to  their  superiors.  Aluch 
good  may  such  participation  do  them !  They  themselves  know  how 
little  it  amounts  to.  The  dignity  a  curate  derives  from  the  law^n 
sleeves  and  square  cap  of  liis  diocesan,  will  never  endanger  his  hu- 
mility. Again  —  '  Rich  and  splendid  situations  in  the  church,  have 
been  justly  r^arded  as  prizes,  held  out  to  invite  persons  of  good 
hopes  and  ingenious  attainments.'  Agreed.  But  the  prize  held  out 
in  the  Scripture  is  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  our  ecclesiastical 
baits  are  too  often  snapped  by  the  worthless,  and  persons  of  no  at- 
tainments at  all.  They  are  indeed  incentives  to  avarice  and  ambition, 
but  not  to  tliose  acquirements,  by  which  only  the  ministerial  function 
can  be  adorned,  zeal  for  tlie  salvation  of  men,  humility,  and  self-denial. 
Mr.  Paley  and  1  therefore  cannot  agree."  — p.  172,  173. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  this  volume,  is 
the  great  profusion  of  ^vitty  and  humorous  passages 
which  it  contains;  though  they  are  usual]y  so  short, 
and  stand  so  much  connected  with  more  indifferent 
matter,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  tolerable  notion 
of  them  by  an  extract.  His  style  of  narrative  is  par- 
ticularly gay  and  pleasing,  though  the  incidents  are 
generally  too  trifling  to  bear  a  separation  from  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  correspondence.  AVe  venture  on  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  election  visit. 

"  As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated,  the  water  finds  its  way 
into  creeks  and  holes  of  rocks,  which  in  its  calmer  state  it  never 
reaches,  in  like  manner  the  effect  of  these  turbulent  times  is  felt  even  at 
Orclmrd-side,  where  in  general  we  live  as  undisturbed  by  the  political 
element,  as  slirimps  or  cockles  that  have  been  accidentally  deposited 
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in  Bomc  hollow  beyond  the  water-mark,  hy  the  uanal  dashing  of  the 
waved.  Wu  were  sitting  yeslerday  after  dinner,  the  two  ludies  and 
myself,  very  compoacdly,  and  without  the  least  apprehension  of  any 
Bucli  intrusion,  in  our  snug  parlour,  one  lady  knitting,  the  other  net- 
ting, ami  the  gentleman  winding  worsted,  when  to  our  unspeakable 
surprise,  a  mob  appeared  betbre  the  window,  a  smart  rap  was  heard 

at  the  door,  the  boys  lialluo'd,  and  the  maid  announced  Mr.  G . 

Pu*)"  was  unfortunately  let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  candidate, 
with  all  his  good  friends  at  his  licels,  was  refused  admittnnec  at  the 
graixl  entry,  and  referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only  possible  way 
of  approach. 

"  Candidates  arc  creatures  not  very  susceptible  of  affronts,  and 
would  rather,  I  suppose,  climb  in  at  the  window,  than  be  absolutely 
excluded.     In  a  minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and  the  parlour  were 

lilleiL  &Ir.  G -,  advancing  toward  me,  shook  me  by  tlie  li&nd  with 

a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely  seducing.  As  soon  as  he, 
and  Bd  many  as  could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  began  to  open  the 
intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I  had  nu  vote,  for  which  he  readily 
gave  me  credit.     I  assured  him  1  had  no  influence,  which  he  was  not 

i-(|ually  incline«l  to  believe,  and  the  less  no  doubt  Ix-cause  Jlr.  G , 

addressing  himself  to  me  at  that  nioiiicnt,  infonncd  me  that  I  had  a 
gn^at  deal.  Sujiposing  that  I  could  not  be  possessed  of  such  a  trea- 
sure without  knowing  it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  assertion,  by 
Haying,  that  if  I  ha<l  any,  1  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  it 
could  l>c,  or  wherein  it  consisted.     Thus  ended  the  conference.     Mr. 

a Miueezed  mc  by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the  ladies,  and  with- 

dri^w.  He  kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  seemed  upon 
the  whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind-licarted  gentleman.  He  is  very 
young,  genteel,  and  handsome,  lie  has  a  pair  of  very  good  eyes  in 
hie  head,  which  not  being  sufiicient  as  it  slioutd  seem  fur  the  many 
nice  and  dillicult  purjKises  of  a  senator,  he  hnd  a  third  also,  which  he 
wore  susjiended  by  a  riband  from  his  bntton-hole.  The  boys  halluo'd, 
the  do;;M  barked,  I'uss  scanipcrt-d  ;  the  hero,  with  his  long  train  of 
obsequious  followers,  withdrew.  We  made  ourselves  very  merry  with 
the  adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settled  into  our  former  tranquillity, 
never  probably  to  be  thus  interrupted  more.  I  thought  myself,  how- 
ever, happy  in  being  able  to  affirm  truly,  tlut  I  had  not  that  influence 
for  whifli  he  sued,  and  for  which,  had  1  been  possessed  of  it,  with  Tuy 
pre.'^;nt  views  of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  I 
must  have  refused  him,  for  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.  It  is  com- 
fortable to  be  of  no  consequenee  in  a  world  where  one  cannot  exercise 
any  without  disobliging  somebody."  —  p.  242 — 244. 

Melancholy  liiid  dojccttnl  mt'ii  often  amuse  tlieinselves 
with  purstiits  that  seem  to  iiidicflte  the  greatest  levity. 
Swift  wrote  uU  sorts  of  dopgR'!  and  ahsurdity  while  tor- 
mented %vith  spleen,  <;iddincss,  and  misanthropy.  Cow- 
IM!r  composed  .lohn  Gilpin  during  u  season  of  most  de- 
*  His  tame  hare, 
E  K  4 
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plorable  depression,  and  probably  indited  the  rhyming 
letter  which  appears  in  this  collection,  in  a  moment 
equally  gloomy.  For  the  amusement  of  our  readers, 
we  annex  the  concluding  paragraph,  containing  a  simile, 
of  which  we  think  they  must  immediately  fed  the  pro- 
priety. 

**  I  have  heard  before  of  a  room,  with  a  floor  laid  upon  springs,  and 
such  like  thingA,  with  so  much  art,  in  every  part,  that  when  you  went 
in,  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air  and  a  grace, 
swimming  about,  now  in  and  now  out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure 
of  eight,  without  pii>e  or  string,  or  any  such  thing  ;  and  now  I  have 
writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what  will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance, 
will  keep  you  still,  though  against  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and 
gay,  till  you  come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penn*d  ;  which  that  you 
may  do,  ere  madam  and  you,  arc  quite  worn  out,  with  jiggling  about, 
I  take  my  leave  ;  and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the 
ground,  from  your  humble  me  —  W.  C."  —  p.  89. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  ridiculous  effusion,  we  add  the 
following  brief  statement,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
humble  simplicity,  appears  to  us  to  be  an  example  of 
the  true  pathetic. 

"  You  never  said  a  better  thing  in  your  life,  than  when  you  assured 

Mr. of  the  expedience  of  a  gift  of  bedding  to  the  poor  of  Olney. 

There  is  no  one  article  of  this  world's  comforts  with  which,  as  Falstaff 
aay^»,  they  are  so  heinously  unprovided.  When  a  poor  woman,  whom 
we  know  well,  carried  home  two  pair  of  blankets,  a  pair  for  herself 
and  husband,  and  a  pair  for  her  six  children,  as  soon  as  the  children 
saw  them,  they  jumped  out  of  their  straw,  caught  them  in  their  arms, 
kis:<ed  them,  blessed  them,  and  danced  for  joy.  Another  old  woman, 
a  very  old  one,  the  first  night  that  she  found  herself  so  comfortably 
covered,  could  not  sleep  a  wink,  being  kept  awake  by  the  contrary 
emotions,  of  transport  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  not  being 
thankful  enough  on  the  other."  —  p.  347,  348. 

The  correspondence  of  a  poet  may  be  expected  to 
abound  in  poetical  imagery  and  sentiments.  They  do 
not  form  the  most  prominent  parts  of  this  collection, 
but  they  occur  in  sufficient  profusion  ;  and  we  have 
been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  these  letters  the 
germs  of  many  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  "  Task." 
There  is  all  the  ardour  of  poetry  and  devotion  in  the 
following  passages. 

**  Oh  !  I  could  spend  whole  days,  and  m(K)n-light  nights,  in  feeding 
upon  a  lovely  prosi)ect !  My  eyes  drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow.  If 
every  human  being  upon  earth  could  think  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
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ju  I  Lave  Jone  for  many  yesra,  there  might  perh»ps  be  many  tuJseraWe 
'  men  among  them,  but  not  an  unawakened  one  could  be  found,  from 
th«  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle.  At  present,  the  difference  between 
thtMn  and  me  ii  greatly  to  their  advantage.  I  delight  in  boubleB,  and 
know  them  to  bo  bu  ;  fur,  rested  in,  atid  viewed  without  a  reference 
to  their  Autlior,  what  is  the  earth,  wliat  are  the  planets,  what  id  the 
sun  itself,  hut  a  bauble  ?  Better  for  a  man  never  to  bava  seen  Iheni, 
or  W»  sec  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  brute,  stupid  and  nnconM-tous  of 
what  he  beholds,  than  not  to  he  able  to  eay, '  The  Maker  uf  nil  these 
wonders  is  iny  friend  ! '  Their  eyes  Iiave  never  been  opened,  to  use 
that  they  are  trifles  i  mine  have  been,  and  will  be,  till  tliey  are  closed 
for  ever.  They  think  a  fine  estate,  a  large  conservatory,  a  hol-hou»e 
rich  OS  a  West  ludiui  garden,  things  of  consequence  ;  visit  tliem  with 
)>1ea«ure,  and  muse  upon  them  with  ten  time?  more.  I  am  pleased 
with  a  frame  uf  four  light.s  doubtful  whether  the  few  pinea  it  contains 
will  ever  he  worth  a  farthing  ;  amuse  myself  with  a  green-lious^ 
which  Lord  Bulc'it  gardener  could  take  upon  his  bad^  and  walk  away 
with  ;  and  wiicn  I  have  paid  it  the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it, 
and  given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself — *  This  is  not  mine,  'tis  a  plaything 
lent  me  for  tlie  pn-seni,  I  must  leave  it  soon,' "  —  p,  19,  20. 

"  We  keep  no  beea  i  but  if  1  lived  in  a  hive,  I  should  hardly  h«ar 
more  of  their  music.  All  the  bees  in  the  neighbourhood  report  to  a 
bed  of  mignonette,  opposite  to  the  window,  and  pay  me  for  the  hon«y 
tlicy  get  out  of  it,  by  a  hum,  which,  though  rather  monotonous  is  at 
agreeable  tu  my  car,as  thu  whistling  of  my  li 
that  nature  utters  are  delightful,  at  least  in  t 
not  [lerhaps  find  the  roaring  of  lions  in  Al'rica,  or  of  bears  ii 
vvry  pleasing  ;  but  1  know  no  benat  in  England  whose  voice  I  do  not 
account  mn.Hical,  save  and  except  always  the  braying  of  an  a*s.  Tho 
noti^  of  all  our  birds  and  fowls  please  me,  without  one  exception.  I 
■huuld  not  indeed  think  uf  keeping  a  goose  in  u  cage,  tliat  I  might 
hong  hiiu  up  in  the  parlour,  for  the  sake  of  his  melody  ;  but  a  gooae 
upon  a  common,  or  in  a  farm  yard,  is  no  bad  ptTformer.  And  as  to 
inMCts,  if  ihi<  black  beetle,  and  licctlcs  indeed  of  oil  hues,  will  keep 
out  of  my  way,  I  luvc  no  objct-tion  to  any  uf  the  rest  t  on  the  con- 
trary, in  whatever  key  they  eiiig.  from  tho  gnat's  fine  treble  to  lliu 
hasa  of  tho  humble-be«,  I  admire  them  alL  Seriouslr,  howcvpr,  il 
strikes  mc  as  a  very  observable  inslanci'  of  providcAiiiu  kindnew  to 
mon.  tliBt  such  an  exact  accord  has  l»cen  contrived  betwtvn  his  eor 
and  tlie  sounds  with  whicli,  at  k-ast  in  a  rural  lituatiun,  it  is  almost 
every  moment  visited.  All  the  world  is  sensible  of  the  uncomfortahte 
effect  that  certain  sounds  have  upon  ihe  nerves,  and  conwqucnily  upon 
the  spirits  I  anil  if  a  sinful  world  had  been  filled  with  such  as  would 
have  cunlled  tlie  blooil,  and  have  made  the  si-nse  of  hearing  a  |>er- 
petoal  inconvenience,  1  do  not  know  that  we  «boidil  have  had  a  riglit 
la  comphttn. —  There  it  tomrwhtre  in  iuGnite  ajiace,  a  world  titat  doea 
not  roll  within  the  precincts  of  mercy ;  and  as  it  Is  reasonahjr,  and 
uvea  acriptural,  to  suppose  that  there  is  music  in  heaven,  in  iIiom 
dismal  regions  )>erha[>s  the  reverse  of  it  i»  f<mnd.  Touch  h>  dismal,  aa 
tn^c  woe  ilself  more  ianupportahlc,  oitd  to  acuuiloate  even  dcapair. 


f  linueta.     All  the  sounds 
a  country.     1  should 
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But  my  paper  admonishes  me  in  good  time  to  draw  the  reina,  and  to 
check  the  descent  of  my  fancy  into  deeps  with  which  she  is  but  too 
familiar."  ~  p.  287—289. 

The  following  short  sketches,  though  not  marked 
with  so  much  enthusiasm,  are  conceived  with  the  same 
vigour  and  distinctness. 

"  When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we  seem  to  loc^  ba^ 
upon  the  people  of  another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures  of  another 
species.  Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and  painted  case- 
ments, their  Grothic  porches  smothered  with  honeysuckles,  their  little 
gardens  and  high  walls,  their  box-edgings,  balls  of  holly,  and  yew-tree 
statues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now,  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  it  possible  that  a  people  who  resembled  us  so  little  in  their 
taste,  should  resemble  us  in  any  thing  else.  But  in  every  thing  else, 
I  suppose,  they  were  our  counterparts  exactly ;  and  time,  that  has 
sew^  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and  reduced  the  large  trunk- hose  to  a  neat 
pair  of  silk  stockings,  has  left  human  nature  just  where  it  found  it. 
The  inside  of  the  man,  at  least,  has  undergone  no  change.  His  pas- 
sions, appetites,  and  aims  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear 
perhaps  a  liandsomer  disguise  than  they  did  in  days  of  yore ;  for 
philosophy  and  literature  will  have  their  effect  upon  the  exterior ;  but 
in  every  other  respect  a  modern  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different 
dress."  —  p.  48. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  voyages,  which  I  received,  and 
began  to  read  last  night.  My  imagination  is  so  captivated  upon 
these  occasions,  that  I  seem  to  partake  with  the  navigators  in  all  the 
dangers  they  encountered.  I  lose  my  anchor ;  my  main-sail  is  rent 
into  shreds ;  I  kill  a  shark,  and  by  signs  converse  with  a  Patagonian, 
—  and  all  this  without  moving  from  the  fire-side.  The  principal 
fruits  of  these  circuits  that  have  been  made  around  the  globe,  seem 
likely  to  be  the  amusement  of  those  that  staid  at  home.  Discoveries 
have  been  made,  but  such  discoveries  as  will  hardly  satisfy  the  ex- 
pense of  such  undertakings.  We  brought  away  an  Indian,  and, 
having  debauched  him,  we  sent  hira  home  again  to  communicate  the 
infection  to  his  country  —  fine  sport  to  be  sure,  but  such  as  will  not 
defray  the  cost.  Nations  that  live  upon  bread-fruit,  and  have  no 
mines  to  make  them  worthy  of  our  acciuaintance,  will  be  but  little 
visited  for  the  future.  So  much  the  better  for  them;  their  poverty  is 
indeed  their  mercy."—  p.  201,  202. 

Cowper's  religious  impressions  occupied  too  great  a 
portion  of  his  thoughts,  and  exercised  too  great  an 
influence  on  his  character,  not  to  make  a  prominent 
figure  in  his  correspondence.  They  form  the  subject  of 
many  eloquent  and  glowing  passages ;  and  have  some- 
times suggested  sentiments  and  expressions  that  cannot 
be  perused  without  compassion  and  regret.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  however,  is  liberal  and  important. 
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"  No  man  was  ever  scoltlcil  out  of  his  sina.     Tlie  heart,  corrupt  ua 

It  ia,  aud  b<^c»u»e  it  is  so,  gmws  angr^  if  it  be  not  tn^ateil  with  huhiq 

management  ami  good  manners,  and  scolds  again.     A  surly  wnstifFwiil 

hcttr  pcrha[is  tn  1h>  stroked,  though  he  will  growl  even   under  thai 

operation  ;  but  it  you  touch  itim  roughly,  he  will  bite.     Tlierc  is  no 

gntce  ibnt  the  epiril  of  solf  can  counterfeit  with  more  success  than  a 

r«!li|ciuus  zeal.     A  man  thinks  he  is  lighting  fur  Christ,  when  be  'u 

fighting  for  his  own  notionii.     IIi^  1 1  links  that  he  is  skilfully  eearching 

the  hearts  of  others,  while  ho  is  only  gmtifying  the  malignity  of  bis 

I   own  J  uid  charitably  supposes  his  hearors  destitute  of  alfgrncc,  that 

I  be  may  shine  the  more  in  his  own  eyes  by  comparison." — p.  179,180. 

I       Th«  following,  too,  is  in  a  fiuc  stylfc  of  eloquuncc. 

I        **  We  have  exclinngcd  a  teal  that  wiu  no  better  than  mailness,  for 

I   an  tndiflereuce  eijuolly  pitiable  and  abaurd.     The  )ii>ly  w;puichrc  has 

I   lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  nations  called  Clirisliim ;  not  lie- 

I  cause  the  light  of  true  wisdom  has  delivered  them  from  a  superstjtious 

I  Mlachment  to  the  s]Kit,  but  because  he  that  was  buried  in  it  la  no 

I  ttnigcr  regariled  by  tliem  bb  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     The  exercise 

I  of  reason,  enlightened  by  philosophy,  has  cured  ihcm  indcod  of  tl)« 

I  misery  of  im  nbused  understanding  ;  but,  together  with  the  dcludon, 

I  they  have  loal  the  substAnf^e,  and,  for  the  sabe  of  the  V\m  thai  were 

I  ifrat^cd  upon  it,  have  riuarrclled  with  llie  truth  itself.     Ilerv,  then,  we 

I  iPo  the  Hf  pita  ultrti  of  human  wiwicim,  at  least  in  affairs  of  religion. 

I  It  enlightens  the  mind  with  resjieet  ti>  Don-csscnlials;  but,  with  ro- 

I  ^>c<!t  to  tlial  in  which  the  essence  of  Christianity  cunsistM,  leaves  it 

I  jferfectly  in  tlie  dark.     It  can  discover  many  errors,  that  in  different 

r  igea  have  di^raced  tlic  faith ;  but  it  is   only  to  make  way  for  thn 

r  admission  of  one  more  fatal  than  them  all,  wbicli  represents  ihut  faith 

I  itself  as  a  delusion.     Why  thnw!  evil*  have  bt-cn  pcmiillwl,  shall  bo 

I  known  hereafter.     One  thing  in  the  mean  time  is  rertain  ;  lluit  the 

I   fblly  and  frenxy  uf  the  profeased  disciples  of  the  ffonpel  liavi!  bern 

nwire  dangerous  to  i[a  interest  than  all  the  avowed  UostiUltvs  of  its 

adversaries.'— p.  200,  201. 

There  are  mnny  passages  tliut  brvathi:  the  very  spirit 
k  of  Christiun  gentleness  and  sober  judgment.     Hut  when 
I  lie  talks  of  his  friend  Mr.  "Sevfton'i  prophetic  inlitnationa 
I  (p.  35.),  and  iii:tintiiins  tliiit  u  great  pnipnrtiim  of  the 
liidien    mid    gintlemen    who     amuse    tlicm.'^elves    with 
dancing  at  lingiitlii-'linstoiie,  must  necossurily  bedaiuncd 
(p.  100.),  we  amnot  feel  the  saute  resju'ct  fur  his  un- 
derstanding, uud  are  repelled  by  the  auHterity  of  his 
iaith.     The  most  remarkable  passage  of  this  kind,  how- 
over,  i»  that  in  whi<rh  he  »up|M)»i>s  the  death  of   tlie 
oelebmtcd  Captain  Cook  to  have  been  a  judijmi-rit  on 
hiin    for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  irors/iif>j>e<l  at 
I  Owbyhce.     Mr.  Haytcy  asiiurcs  uii,  in  a  note,  that  Cow- 
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per  proceeded  altogether  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 
tact.  The  passage,  however,  is  curious,  and  shows  with 
what  eagerness  his  powerful  mind  followed  that  train 
of  superstition  into  which  his  devotion  was  sometimes 
so  unfortunately  betrayed. 

"  Tlic  reading  of  those  volumes  afforded  me  much  amusement,  and 
I  hope  some  instruction.  No  observation,  however,  forced  itself  upon 
me  with  more  violence  than  one,  that  I  could  not  help  making,  on  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook.  Grod  is  a  jealous  Grod ;  and  at  Owhjhee  the 
poor  man  was  content  to  be  worshipped !  From  that  moment,  the 
remarkable  interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favour,  was  converted 
into  an  opposition  that  thwarted  all  his  purposes.  He  left  the  scene 
of  his  deification,  but  was  driven  back  to  it  by  a  most  violent  storm, 
in  which  he  suffered  more  than  in  any  that  had  preceded  it.  When 
he  departed,  he  left  his  worsliippers  still  infatuated  with  an  idea  of  his 
godship,  consequently  well  disposed  to  serve  him.  At  his  return,  he 
found  them  sullen,  distrustful,  and  mysterious.  A  trifling  theft  was 
committed,  which,  by  a  blunder  of  his  own  in  pursuing  the  thief  after 
the  property  liad  been  restored,  was  magnified  to  an  affair  of  the  last 
importance.  One  of  their  favourite  chiefs  was  killed,  too,  by  a 
blunder.  Nothing,  in  short,  but  blunder  and  mistake  attended  him, 
till  he  fell  breathless  into  the  water — and  then  all  was  smooth  again ! 
The  world  indeed  will  not  take  notice,  or  see  that  the  dispensation 
bore  evident  marks  of  divine  displeasure ;  but  a  mind,  I  think,  in  any 
degree  spiritual,  cannot  overlook  them." — p.  293,  294. 

From  these  extracts,  our  readers  will  now  be  able  to 
form  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  contents  and  com- 
position of  tliis  volume.  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  the 
singular  ease,  elegance,  and  familiarity  with  which  every 
thing  is  expressed,  and  in  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  in 
which  every  thing  appears  to  be  conceived.  Its  chief  fault, 
perhaps,  is  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  those  apologies 
for  dull  letters,  and  complaints  of  the  want  of  subjects, 
that  seem  occasionally  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of 
an  ordinary  correspondence,  and  to  represent  Cowper  as 
one  of  those  who  make  every  letter  its  o^vn  subject,  and 
correspond  with  their  friends  by  talking  about  their 
correspondence. 

Besides  the  subjects,  of  which  we  have  exhibited  some 
specimens,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  occasional  criticism, 
of  which  we  do  not  think  very  highly.  It  is  not  easy, 
indeed,  to  say  to  what  degree  the  judgments  of  those 
who  live  in  the  world  an*  biassed  by  the  opinions  that 
prevail  in  it ;  but,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the  general 
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pivvalence  of  iin  opinion  is  lUmoBt  the  only  test  «c  can 
lave  of  its  truth  ;  and  the  judgment  of  n  secluded  man 
\  almost  as  justly  convicted  of   error,  when  it  runs 
■counter  to  that  opinion,  as  it  is  extolled  for  sagacity, 
when  it  happens  to  coincide  with  it.     The  critical  re- 
marks of  Cowjwr  furnish  us  with  instances  of  hoth  sorts ; 
but  w^haps  with  most  of  the  fonner.     His  admiration 
of  Mrs.  Macaulay's  HiHtoiy,  and  the  rapture  with  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Ileiirj'  and  Emma  of  I'nor,  and  the 
compositions  of  Churchill,  will  not,  we  should  imagine, 
attract  the  sympathy  of  many  readers,  or  suspena  the 
sentence  wluch  time  appears  to  he  passing  on  those  jmlt- 
formanccs.     As  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  of  love  in 
the  poetry  of  Cowpor,  it  is    not  very  wonderful  that 
there  should  be  nothing  of  it    in  his  correspondence. 
There  is  something  very  tender  and  amialtte  in  his  affec- 
Idtion  fur  his  cousin  Lady  Ileskcth;  but  we  do  not  re* 
Kncmber  any  passage  wnere  he  approaches  to  the  hin- 
Wuagc  of  gallantry,  or  appears  to  have  indulged  in  tlie 
Bentiments  that  might  have  led  to  its  employment.     It 
Bs  also  somewliat  remarkable,    that  during  the  whole 
Bourse  of  his  retirement,  though  a  good  deal  embur- 
Bmsscd  in  his  cireumstunoes,  mid  frequently  very  much 
Buttressed  for  want  of  employment,  he  never  seems  to 
Btove  had  an  idea  of  betaking  himself  to  a  profession. 
BFhe  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
Bhe  infirmity  of  his  mental  liealth  :  but  there  were  ten 
Br  twelve  years  of  his  life,  when  he  seems  to  have  been 
Bt  for  any  exertion  that  did  not  require  a  public  appear- 
Bnc<;,  and  to  have  suffered  very  much  from  the  wimt  of 
BU  occupation, 

W  This  volume  closes  with  a  fnigmcut  of  u  poem  by 
tCowper,  which  Mr.  Hayley  was  fortunate  enough  to 
■.discover  by  accident  among  some  loose  papers  which 
■iiail  l>een  found  in  t!ie  poet's  study.  It  consists  of  some- 
■ithing  less  than  two  hundred  lines,  and  is  addn^sed  to  u 
nery  ancient  and  decayed  oak  in  the  vicinity  nf  W'eston. 
BHTe  do  not  think  quite  so  highly  of  this  production  as 
^Hie  editor  appears  to  do;  at  the  same  time  that  we  con- 
B)ss  it  to  be  impressed  with  alt  the  marks  of  Cowper's 
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most  vigorous  hand :  we  do  not  know  any  of  his  compo- 
sitions, indeed,  that  affords  a  more  striking  exemplifica- 
tion of  most  of  the  excellences  and  defects  in  his  pe(iuliar 
style,  or  might  be  more  fairly  quoted  as  a  specimen  of 
his  manner.  It  is  full  of  the  conceptions  of  a  vigorous 
and  poetical  fancy,  expressed  in  nervous  and  £uniliar 
language;  but  it  is  rendered  harsh  by  unnecessary  in- 
versions, and  debased  in  several  places  by  the  use  of  an- 
tiquated and  vulgar  phrases.  The  following  are  about 
the  best  lines  which  it  contains. 

*'  Thou  wast  a  bauble  once  ;  a  cup  and  ball, 
VThich  babes  might  play  with  ;  and  the  thievish  jay 
Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purloin*d 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs, 
And  all  thine  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gulp ! 
But  fate  thy  growth  decreed ;  autumnal  rains. 
Beneath  thy  parent  tree,  mellow'd  the  soil 
Designed  thy  cradle,  and  a  skipping  deer, 
With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepar'd 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which  secure 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through." 

"  Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast — King  of  the  woods  I 
And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in  !     Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
Overhung  the  champaign,  and  the  numerous  flock 
That  graz'd  it,  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  safe-sheltered  from  the  storm ! 
No  flock  frequents  thee  now  ;  thou  hast  outliv'd 
Thy  popularity  ;  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth ! " 

"  One  man  alone,  the  father  of  us  all. 
Drew  not  his  life  from  woman  ;  never  gaz'd, 
With  mute  unconsciousness  of  what  he  saw. 
On  all  around  him ;  leam'd  not  by  degrees, 
Nor-ow'd  articulation  to  his  ear ; 
But  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man 
At  once,  upstood  intelligent ;  surveyed 
All  creatures ;  with  precision  understood 
Tlieir  purport,  uses,  properties  ;  assi^n'd 
To  each  his  name  significant,  and,  filUd 
With  love  and  wisdom,  render'd  back  to  heaven. 
In  praise  harmonious,  the  first  air  he  drew  ! 
He  was  excus'd  the  i>enalties  of  dull 
Minority  ;  no  tutor  charged  his  hand 
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With  tfae  thought-tracing  quill,  or  task'd  his  mind 
With  problema  ;  HistoiT',  not  wnnted  yet, 
Lean'd  on  her  elbow,  watchiug  Time,  whose  course 
Eventful,  should  supply  her  with  a  theme!" — p.  415,  416. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  complain  a  little  of  the  size 
and  the  price  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  take  our 
leave  of  them  with  reluctance ;  and  lay  down  our  pen 
with  no  little  regret,  to  think  that  we  shall  review  no 
more  of  this  author's  productions. 
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(OCTOBKH,    1S08.) 

Memoir*  af  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Governor  of 
Noftini/ham  Castle  and  Town,  Representative  of  the  County 
of  Noftintfham  in  the  I^ng  Parliament,  and  of  the  Toirn  of 
Nottiuyham  in  th-  First  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  §'c. ;  with 
Original  Anecdotes  of  many  of  the  most  distinifuitlied  of  his 
Contemporaries,  and  a  summary  Reriew  af  Puhlic  Affairs : 
Written  ky  his  ffidoto,  LrCY,  danyhter  nf  Sttt  Allen  Aphley, 
Urtttenant  of  the  Tower,  ^-c.  Now  first  pulilielinl  from  the 
Originsil  Manuscript,  by  the  Rev.  JiLiua  Hc'T(;hinson,  8ic. 
&c.  To  wliich  U  prefixeti,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hutchiksoh, 
written  hy  Herself,  a  Fn^ment.  pp.  446.  4to.  Jjondoa, 
Longraun  and  Co. :   1)406. 

We  liave  not  often  met  with  iiny  thing  more  iiiten'Sting 
und  curious  than  this  voluint-.  Independont  of  its  being 
11  contemporary  narrative  of  by  far  the  most  animating 
and  important  part  of  our  history,  it  challcnge-s  our 
attention  as  containing  an  accurate  and  luminous  ac- 
count of  inihtary  and  political  affairs  from  the  hand  of  a 
woman ;  as  exhibiting  the  most  libend  and  enhglitened 
sentiments  in  the  {}erson  of  a  Puritan ;  and  sustaining 
ft  liigh  tone  of  aristocratical  dignity  and  pretension, 
thougli  the  work  of  a  decided  republican.  The  views 
which  it  opens  into  the  character  of  the  wTiter,  and  the 
manners  of  the  age,  will  be  to  many  a  still  more  powerful 
at  trad  ion. 

Of  the  times  to  which  this  narrative  bi'longs  —  times 
to  which  England  owes  all  her  freedom  and  all  her 
glory  —  we  can  never  hear  too  much,  or  too  often  :  and 
though  their  story  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  both  with 
more  fulness  of  detail  and  more  vivacity  of  colouring 
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than  any  other  portion  of  our  annals,  every  reflecting 
reader  must  be  aware  that  our  information  is  still  ex- 
tremely defective,  and  exposes  us  to  the  hazard  of  great 
misconception.  The  work  before  us,  we  think,  is  cal- 
culated in  a  good  degree  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  and 
to  rectify  these  errors. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  history,  as  we  have 
formerly  endeavoured  to  explain,  is  that  which  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  character,  dispositions,  and  opinions 
of  the  great  and  efficient  population  by  whose  motion  or 
consent  all  things  are  ultimately  governed.  After  a 
nation  has  attained  to  any  degree  of  intelligence,  every 
other  principle  of  action  becomes  subordinate ;  and,  with 
relation  to  our  own  country  in  particular,  it  may  be  said 
with  safety,  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  its  past  history, 
or  of  the  applications  of  that  histoiy  to  more  recent 
transactions,  if  w^e  have  not  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  the  momentous  periods  which  ensued. 
This  character  depended  very  much  on  that  of  the  landed 
proprietors  and  resident  gentry ;  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
memoirs  are  chiefly  valuable,  as  containing  a  picture  of 
that  class  of  the  community. 

Agriculture  was  at  this  period  still  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  people;  and  the  truly  governing  part  of 
society  was  consequently  the  rustic  aristocracy.  The 
country  gentlemen  —  who  have  since  been  worn  down 
by  luxury  and  taxation,  superseded  by  the  activity  of 
office,  and  eclipsed  by  the  opulence  of  trade — were  then 
all  and  all  in  England ;  and  the  nation  at  large  derived 
from  them  its  habits,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Educated 
almost  entirely  at  home,  their  manners  were  not  yet 
accommodated  to  a  general  European  standard,  but  i^e- 
tained  all  those  national  peculiarities  which  united  and 
endeared  them  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Con- 
stitutionally serious,  and  living  much  with  their  families, 
they  had  in  general  more  solid  learning,  and  more  steady 
morality  than  the  gentry  of  other  countries.  Exercised 
in  local  magistracies,  and  frequently  assembled  for  pur- 
poses of  national  co-ojxn'ation,  they  became  conscious  of 
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tiR'ir  power,  and  jealous  of  their  privilogc!*;  anil  having 

been  trained  up  in  a  dread  and  detestation  of  that  iwpcry 

I    whicli  had  been  the  recent  cause  of  so  many  wars  nnd 

1    persecutions,  their  religions  sentiments  had  contracted 

[    soniewliat  of  an  austere  and  [H)]emjcal  character,  and  had 

I    iKit  yet  settled  from  the  ferment  of  refonnation  into 

I    tranquil  and  regulated  piety.     It  was  upon  this  side, 

acconlingly,  that  they  were  most  liable  to  error:  and 

the   extravagancies    into  which    a   part   of  them    was 

actually  betrayed,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  mia- 

n-preseniations  to  wliich  they  were  llicn  exposed,  and  of 

the  misconception  which  still  prevails  as  to  their  character 

and  principles  of  action. 

[        In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  almost  the 

[  whole  nation  was  serious  and  devout.     Any  licence  and 

I  excess  n-hich  existed  was  mostly  encouraged  and  pa^ 

I  tronlst'd  by  the  Koyali.sts;  who  made  it  a  [(oiiit  of  duty 

I  to  deride  the  sanctity  and  rigid  monility  of  their  op- 

I  poncnts;    and   they  again    exaggerated,   out  of   party 

I  flAttv<l,  the  i>eeuliantic3  by  which  they  were  most  ob- 

I  viously    distinguisliod    frtuu   their  antagonists.      Thus 

I  mutually  receding  from  each  other,   from  feelings  of 

I  general  hostility,  they  were  gradually  led  to  realize  the 

I  imputations  of  which  they  were  reciprocally  the  sub- 

I  jects.     The  cavaliers  gave  way  to  a  certain  degree  of 

I  licentiousness;    and    tlie  adherents   of  the  parliamfnt 

I  became,  for  the  most  part,  really  morose  and  enthusiastic. 

I  At  the  Restoration,  the  cavaliers  obtained  a  completQ 

I  and  final  triumph  over  their  sanctimonious  opponents; 

I  and  the  exiltsl  monarch  and  his  nobles  imported  from 

I  the  Continent  a  taste  for  dissipation,  and  a  toleration  for 

deliaucherv,  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  had  previously 

been  known  in  England,     ft  is  from  the  wits  of  that 

court,  however,  and  the  writers  of  that  party,  that  tho 

[  eucceediiig    and    the    present  age    have  derived    their 

I  notions  of  the  Puritans.     In  reducing  these  notions  to 

I  the  standani  of  truth,  it  is  not  easv  to  dctcnniiie  how 

I  large  an  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  cxapgera* 

Itlonrt  of  partv  hatrciL  the  perversions  of  witty  mnlico, 

[and  the  illusions  of  habitual  »u]>eriurity.     It  is  certain, 
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however,  that  ridicule,  toleration,  and  luxury  gradually 
annihilated  the  Puritans  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society : 
and  after-times,  seeing  their  practices  and  principles 
exemplified  only  among  the  lowest  and  most  illiterate 
of  mankind,  readily  caught  the  tone  of  contempt  which 
had  been  assumed  by  their  triumphant  enemies;  and 
found  no  absurdity  in  believing  that  the  base  and  con- 
temptible beings  who  were  described  under  the  name  of 
Puritans  by  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II.,  were  true 
representatives  of  that  valiant  and  conscientious  party 
which  once  numbered  half  the  gentry  of  England  among 
its  votaries  and  adherents. 

That  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  austerities  and 
absurdities  of  the  old  Roundheads  and  Presbyterians  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  will  probably  be  allowed  by  every 
one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject ;  but  we  know  of 
nothing  so  well  calculated  to  dissipate  the  existing  pre- 
judices on  the  subject,  as  this  book  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
Instead  of  a  set  of  gloomy  bigots  waging  war  with  all 
the  ele^ncies  and  gaieties  of  life,  we  find  in  this  ca- 
lumniated order,  ladies  of  the  first  birth  and  fashion,  at 
once  converting  their  husbands  to  Anabaptism,  and  in- 
structing their  children  in  music  and  dancing, — valiant 
Presbyterian  colonels  refuting  the  errors  of  Arminius, 
collecting  pictures,  and  practising,  with  great  applause, 
on  the  violin,  —  stout  esquires,  at  the  same  time,  praying 
and  quaffing  October  vdih  their  godly  tenants,  —  and 
noble  lords  disputing  with  their  chaplains  on  points  of 
theology  in  the  evening,  and  taking  them  out  a-hunting 
in  the  morning.  There  is  nothing,  in  short,  more  cu- 
rious and  instructive,  than  the  glimpses  which  which  we 
here  catch  of  the  old  hospitable  and  orderly  life  of  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England,  in  those  days  when  the 
national  character  was  so  high  and  so  peculiar,  —  when 
civilization  had  produced  all  its  effects  but  that  of 
corruption,  —  and  when  serious  studies  and  dignified 
pursuits  had  not  yet  been  abandoned  to  a  paltry  and 
effeminate  derision.  Undoubtedly,  in  revie^ving  the 
annals  of  those  times,  we  are  struck  ^nth  a  loftier  air  of 
manhood  than  j^resents  itself  in  any  after  era ;  and  re- 
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cognize  the  same  characters  of"  deep  thought  anil  steady 
enthusiasm,  and  the  same  principles  of  fidelity  and  sell- 
coniinaiid,  whicli  ennobled  the  better  days  uf  tlie  Komaii 
KcpubHc,  and  have  made  every  thing  else  apjK-iir  child- 
ish and  frivolous  in  the  comparison. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  valuable  things  in  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  i>ei"formance,  is  the  information  whicii  it 
affords  us  as  to  the  manners  and  condition  of  women  in 
the  period  with  which  she  is  occupied.     This  is  a  point 
in  which  all  histories  of  public  events  are  almost  neces- 
■Rrily  defective ;  though  it  is  evident  that,  without  at- 
indiug  to  it,  our  notions  of  the  state  and  character  of 
ly  people  must  be  extremely  im|)erfoct  and  erroneous. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  however,  enters  into  no  formal  disqui- 
sition upon   tliis  subject.     What  we  leani  from  her  in 
relation  to  it,  is  learnt  incidentally  —  partly  on  occasion 
of  some  anecdotes  which  it  falls  in  her  way  to  recite  — 
but  chiefly  from  what  she  is  led  to  narrate  or  disclose  ea 
to  her  own  ethication,  conduct,  or  opinion.i.     If  it  were 
•ilowable  to  take  thy  portrait  whicli  she  has  thus  in- 
.■ctly  given  of  herself,  as  a  just  repn-sentation  of  her 
if  contem[>oniries,  we  should  form  a  most  exalte<l  no- 
on of  the  republican  matrons  of  England.     Making  u 
■light  tledunion  for  a  few  traits  of  austerity,  Ixirrowwl 
■"    ni  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  we  do  not  linow  where  to 
ik  for  a  more  noble  anil  engaging  chamcter  than  that 
ider  which  this  hidy  presents  herself  to  her  readers  ; 
r  do  we  believe  that  any  agit  of  the  worUl  haa  produced 
RO  worthy  a  counterpart  to  the  Valerias  and  Portias  of 
antiquity.     With  a  iiigh-mindc-d    feeling   of  patriotism 
and  public  honour,  she  seems  to  have  been  possesMrd  by 
the  most  dutiful  and  devoted  attjichment  to  her  hus- 
:id;  and  to    liavc  combined  a  taste  for  leaniing  and 
!  arts  with  the  most  active  kindness  and  munificent 
liospitalily  to  nil  who  ciimc  within  the  sphere  of  lier 
Iwunty.     To  a  quick  perception    of  character,  she  ajt- 
]>earsto  liave  united  a  masculine  force  of  understanding, 
and  a  singular  capacity  forafi'airs  ;  and  to  have-  possessed 
and    exercised  all  those  talents,  without  affecting  any 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  her  sex,  or  abiuidoning  for  a 
p  r  4 
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single  instant  the  delicacy  and  reserve  which  were  then 
its  most  indispensable  ornaments.  Education,  certainly, 
is  far  more  generally  diffused  in  our  days,  and  accom- 
plishments infinitely  more  common  :  But  the  perusal  of 
this  volume  has  taught  us  to  doubt,  whether  the  better 
sort  of  women  were  not  fashioned  of  old  by  a  better  and 
more  exalted  standard,  and  whether  the  most  eminent 
female  of  the  present  day  would  not  appear  to  disad- 
vantage by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  There  is,  for 
the  most  part,  something  intriguing  and  profligate  and 
theatrical  in  the  clever  women  of  this  generation ;  and 
if  we  are  dazzled  by  their  brilliancy,  and  delighted  with 
their  talent,  we  can  scarcely  ever  guard  against  some 
distrust  of  their  judgment  or  some  suspicion  of  their 
purity.  There  is  something,  in  short,  in  the  domestic 
virtue,  and  the  calm  and  commanding  mind  of  our 
English  matron,  that  makes  the  Corinnes  and  Heloises 
appear  small  and  insignificant. 

The  admirers  of  modern  talent  will  not  accuse  us  of 
choosing  an  ignoble  competitor,  if  we  desire  them  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  against  those  of 
Madame  Roland.  The  English  revolutionist  did  not 
indeed  compose  weekly  pamphlets  and  addresses  to  the 
municipalities;  —  because  it  was  not  the  fashion,  in  her 
days,  to  print  every  thing  that  entered  into  the  heads  of 
politicians.  But  she  shut  herself  up  w^ith  her  husband 
in  the  garrison  Avith  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  shared 
his  counsels  as  well  as  his  hazards.  She  encouraged  the 
troops  by  her  cheerfulness  and  heroism  —  rainistf?red  to 
the  sick  —  and  dressed  with  her  own  hands  the  wounds 
of  the  captives,  as  well  as  of  their  victors.  When  her 
husband  was  imprisoned  on  groundless  suspicions,  she 
laboured,  without  ceasing,  for  his  deliverance  —  con- 
founded his  oppressors  by  her  eloquence  and  arguments 
—  tended  him  with  unshaken  fortitude  in  sickness  and 
solitude  —  and,  after  his  decease,  dedicated  herself  to 
form  his  children  to  the  example  of  his  virtues;  and  drew 
up  the  memorial  which  is  now  before  us,  of  his  worth 
and  her  own  genius  and  affection.  All  this,  too,  she  did 
wit.l]out   stepping    beyond    the   province  of  a  private 
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woman  —  without  hunting  afttr  compliments  to  her  own 
gfiiius  or  beauty  —  without  sneering  at  the  duhiess,  or 
murmuring  at  the  coldness  of  her  Iiusband  —  without 
hazuniiiin;  the  fate  of  lier  country  on  the  (Hetutes  of  her 
own  enthusiasm,  or  fimcyin^  for  a  tnomciit  that  she  was 
born  with  talents  to  encnant  and  regenerate  the  world. 
With  equul  power  of  diseriniiuating  charucfer,  with  equal 
candour  nnu  eloquence  and  zeal  for  the  general  good,  she 
is  elevated  beyond  her  I'V-nch  competitor  by  superior 
prudence  and  modesty,  and  by  a  certain  simplicity  and 
purity  of  character,  of  which,  it  apjtearB  to  us,  that  the 
otlier  was  unable  to  form  a  conception. 

After  detaining  the  reader  so  lon^  with  these  general 
observations,  we  shall  only  withhold  him  fi-om  the  quo- 
tions  which  we  mean  to  lay  l>efon'  him,  while  we 
announce,  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  writes  in  a  sort  of  lofty, 
daitaicfll,  tninsktt'd  style ;  whi(*h  is  oceasiotndly  diffuse 
tsnd  jHKhiiitic,  but  often  attains  to  great  dignity  and 
"vigour,  and  still  more  frequently  clianiis  us  by  a  wort  of 
antique  simplicity  and  sweetness,  admirably  in  unisoa 
with  the  sentiments  e.nd  manners  it  is  employed  to 
rcpn-sent. 

The  fragment  of  her  own  history,  with  which  fiie 
iTolutne  ojjens,  is  not  the  least  interesting,  and  perhaps 
the  most  chamcteristic  part  of  its  contents.  The  follow- 
ing brief  account  of  her  nativity,  will  at  once  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  ihe  pitch  of  this  lady's  sentiments 
and  expressions. 

"  It  WM  on  thi-  2!)tli  duy  uf  J[iiniary,  iii  llie  Yt-nn-  nf  our  I-ord 
\G\J;,  thttt  in  lliu  Tuwit  uf  Lumlon,  the  ijrinci|«U  i-ltie  uf  the  Englixli 
Islt:,  I  nas  iibout  4  of  ihv  flock  in  the  momin);  brouglil  furili  to  bi> 
'llold  thv  cnsuinjr  light.  My  Tathrr  was  tit.  Allen  Apslcy,  Iciftenant 
of  the  Tuwcr  of  J^mdnn  ;  my  mothrr,  his  third  wife,  wu  Luc/,  the 
jnian^M  ditughtt-r  of  Kr.  John  St.  John,  of  Liillnrd  Trrgot,  in  Wilt- 
■hirc,  by  hia  Bi-coml  wife.  Mj'  father  hail  then  living  n  sonnc  and  > 
daughter  by  his  fonner  wi\eH,  and  by  my  mollier  three  wiiiiii,  I  txuiig 
ber  eldest  daughter.  The  land  wax  then  ntt  jieaee  (it  lM.'in{!  lowania 
liG  InitM-  rnd  of  ihii  reignf;  of  King  .Inni.-«),  if  that  i|uii*itiicsv  tnay 
I^W  rall'd  a  [leaiM,  whii-h  wnf  mlher  like  itie  calm  and  sniiNilli  oarfaoa 
'•f  lU«  two,  whoAu  dnrke  nonib  is  nllrtafly  iinprcgnatird  uf  a  hidrid 
.tcnnetk" — 1>.  2.  3, 

She  then  draws  the  character  of  both  her  pui-ents  in  a 
'cry  grueeftil  and  engaging  manner,  but  oti  a  wale  (Wtrw- 
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what  too  large  to  admit  of  their  being  transferred  entire 
into  our  pages.  We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of 
the  style  and  execution. 

''  He  was  a  most  indulgent  husband,  and  no  lesse  kind  to  his  chil- 
dren ;  a  most  noble  master ;  who  thought  it  not  enough  to  maintaine 
his  servants  honorably  while  thej  were  with  him,  but,  for  all  that 
deserved  it,  provided  offices  or  settlements  as  for  children.  He  was  a 
father  to  all  his  prisoners,  sweetning  with  such  compassionate  kind- 
nesse  tlieir  restraint,  that  the  afliction  of  a  prison  was  not  felt  in  his 
dajes.  lie  had  a  singular  kindnesse  for  all  persons  that  were  eminent 
either  in  learning  or  amies ;  and  when,  through  the  ingratitude  and 
vice  of  that  age,  many  of  the  wives  and  chilldren  of  Queene  Elizabeth's 
glorious  captaines  were  reduced  to  poverty,  his  purse  was  their  com- 
mon treasury,  and  they  knew  not  the  inconvenience  of  decay'd  fortunes 
till  he  was  dead:  many  of  those  valiant  seamen  he  maintain'd  in 
prison  ;  many  he  redeem*d  out  of  prison  and  cherish'd  with  an  extra- 
ordinary bounty,  lie  was  severe  in  the  regulating  of  his  famely; 
especially  would  not  endure  tlie  least  immodest  behaviour  or  dresse  in 
any  woman  under  his  roofe.  There  was  nothing  he  hated  more  then 
an  insignificant  gallant,  that  could  only  make  his  leggs  and  prune 
himself,  and  court  a  lady,  but  had  not  braines  to  employ  himselfe  in 
things  more  suteable  to  man's  nobler  sex. — Fidelity  in  his  trust,  love 
and  loyalty  to  his  prince,  were  not  the  least  of  his  vertues,  but  those 
wherein  he  was  not  excelFd  by  any  of  his  owne  or  succeeding  times. 
He  gave  my  mother  a  noble  allowance  of  300/.  a  yeare  for  her  owne 
private  expence,  and  had  given  her  all  her  owne  portion  to  dispose  of 
how  she  pleas'd,  as  soon  as  she  was  married ;  which  she  sufTer'd  to 
encreasc  in  her  friend's  hands ;  and  what  my  father  allowed  her  she 
spent  not  in  vanities,  although  she  had  what  was  rich  and  requisite 
upon  occasions,  but  she  lay'd  most  of  it  out  in  pious  and  charitable 
uses.  Sr.  Walter  Rawh.'igh  and  Mr.  Kutliin,  being  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  and  addicting  themselves  to  chimistrie,  she  sufter'd  them  to 
make  their  rare  experiments  at  her  cost,  partly  to  comfort  and  divert 
the  poore  prisoners,  and  partly  to  gaine  the  knowledge  of  their  experi- 
ments, and  the  medicines  to  helpe  such  jK)ore  people  as  were  not  able 
to  seeke  to  phisitians.  By  these  means  she  acquir'd  a  greate  deale  of 
skill,  wliich  was  very  profitable  to  many  all  her  life.  She  was  not  only 
to  these,  but  to  all  the  other  prisoners  that  came  into  the  Tower,  as  a 
mother.  All  the  time  she  dwelt  in  the  Tower,  if  any  were  sick  she 
made  tliein  broths  and  restoratives  with  her  owne  hands,  visited  and 
took  care  of  them,  and  provided  them  all  necessaries :  If  any  were 
aflicted  she  comforted  them,  so  tljat  they  felt  not  the  inconvenience  of 
a  j)rison  who  were  in  that  place.  She  was  not  lesse  bountifull  to 
many  poore  widows  and  or[)hans,  whom  officers  of  higher  and  lower 
rank  had  left  behind  them  as  objects  of  charity.  Her  owne  house  was 
lillM  with  distressed  families  of  her  relations,  whom  she  supplied  and 
maintained  in  a  noble  way." — p.  12 — 15. 

For  lierself,  being  her   mother's  first   daughter,  un- 
usual pains  were  bestowed  on  her  education  ;  so  that, 
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when  shf  Wii3  seven  years  of  age,  slie  was  attended, 
ahe  informs  us,  by  no  fewer  than  eight  several  tutors. 
In  consequcuce  of  all  this,  she  beairae  very  grave  and 
thoughtful ;  and  withal  very  pious.  But  her  early 
attainments  in  religion  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means 
answerable  to  the  notions  of  sanetity  which  she  im- 
bibed in  her  umturer  years.  There  is  something  very 
,  innocent  and  natural  in  the  PuritMiiism  of  the  following 
passage. 

■  "  II  pleas'd  God  (hat  thro*  tito  gooil  inslruciions  of  my  niotlier, 
fctaJ  the  scnnons  Bhe  carried  me  to,  1  was  convinc'd  that  the  know- 
Bpilgtt  of  Gwl  was  the  most  excellent  study  ;  anil  ncrorrlingly  nppUed 
B^j'sclfc  to  it,  uiid  to  practise  oa  I  was  tuuglit.  I  u^'il  tn  tihort  my 
f.inotlieT's  ntaidi^s  itiucU,  und  lo  turn«  their  idle  diecoum's  to  good 
I  subjoctdt  l>ul  1  thought,  when  I  had  dotit?  this  on  Ihi-  Lonl's  day, 

•ltd  every  day  {icrformcd  my  dnc  tnskcs  of  reading  and  praying,  that 
I  then  I  WM  free  to  nnic  thing  that  was  not  ein  ;  for  1  was  not  at  that 
vtiinc  convinc'd  of  the  vanity  of  I'onviTNition  which  wn»  not  ecandal- 
Ebnsly  wicked  -,  I  thought  it  no  sin  to  lenrnc  or  hearr  witttc  si^ngs  and 
nntoiviia  aonnett»  or  pouras,  aud  twenty  things  of  tliat  kind;  whcn?in 
n  was  so  npt  that  I  bt-canie  tlio  confident  in  nil  the  Uive*  that  vitn 
nunageil  among  my  mother's  young  women  i  am)  there  wu  none  of 
Btbein  lint  had  many  lovers  and  some  particular  friends  belov'd  above 
mfhe  rest;  among  Ihcso  I  have ." — p.  17,  18. 

■  Here  the  same  spirit  of  austerity  which  dictated  the 
■preceding  passiige,  had  moved  the  fair  writer,  as  the 
Editor  informs  us,  to  tt'ar  away  many  [tageri  immediately 
Bbllowing  tlie  wortis  with  which  it  concludes  —  and  thus 
no  defraud  the  reader  of  the  only  love  story  with  which 
Hlc  had  any  chance  of  being  regaled  hi  the  course  of  this 
fciarrative.  .Mthough  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  abhorrence  uf 
MHiy  thing  like  earthly  or  unsanctified  love,  Ims  withheld 
ncr  on  all  otTasions  from  the  inifcrtion  of  any  thing  that 
■related  to  such  feelings,  yet  it  is  not  difficult,  we  think, 
Mo  perceive  that  she  wm  originally  constituted  ^vith  an 
Bextntordinary  sensibility  to  all  {Miwerful  emotions;  and 
Bthat  the  su[ipresgiou  of  those  deep  and  natural  itnpres* 
Kiuonfi  haa  given  a  singular  wanntit  and  animation  to  her 
descriptions  of  romantic  and  conjugal  affection.  In 
HlluHtratioii  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  ilie  following  atory 
■Df  her  huslmnd's  gmndfatlier  and  giiindmolher,  which 
mAe  recounts  with  mucli  feeling  and  rivdiility.     Aflter  a 
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ver}'^  ample  account  of  their  mutual  love  and  loveliness^ 
she  proceeds  — 

''But  while  the  incomparable  mother  shin'd  in  all  the  humane 
glorie  she  wisht,  and  had  tlic  crowne  of  all  outward  felicity  to  the  full, 
in  the  injoyment  of  the  mutuall  love  of  her  most  beloved  husband, 
God  in  one  moment  tooke  it  away,  and  alienated  her  most  excellent 
understanding  in  a  difficult  childbirth,  wherein  she  brought  forth 
two  daughters,  which  liv*d  to  be  married,  and  one  more  that  died,  I 
think,  assoone  or  before  it  was  borne.  But  after  that,  all  the  art  of 
the  best  physitians  in  England  could  never  restore  her  understand- 
ing. Yet  she  was  not  frantick,  but  had  such  a  pretty  deliration,  that 
her  ravings  were  more  delightfull  than  other  weomen's  most  rationall 
conversations.  Upon  this  occasion  her  husband  gave  himselfe  up 
to  live  retired  with  her,  as  became  her  condition.  The  daughters 
and  the  rest  of  the  children  as  soon  as  they  grew  up  were  married 
and  disperst.  I  think  I  have  heard  she  had  some  children  after  that 
childbirth  which  distempered  her ;  and  then  my  lady  Hutchinson  must 
have  bene  one  of  them.  I  have  heard  her  servants  say,  that  even 
after  her  marriage,  she  would  steale  many  melancholy  houres  to  sitt 
and  weepe  in  remembrance  of  her.  Meanewhile  her  parents  were 
driving  on  their  age,  in  no  lesse  constancy  of  love  to  each  other, 
when  even  that  distemper  which  had  estrang'd  her  mind  in  all  things 
elce,  had  left  her  love  and  obedience  entire  to  her  husband,  and  he 
retein'd  the  same  fondnesse  and  respect  for  her,  after  she  was  dis- 
temper'd,  as  when  she  was  the  glory  of  her  age !  He  had  two  beds  in 
one  chamber,  and  she  being  a  little  sick,  two  weomen  watcht  by  her, 
some  time  before  she  died.  It  was  his  custome,  as  soon  as  ever  he 
uncWd  his  eies,  to  aske  how  she  did ;  but  one  night,  he  being  as 
they  thought  in  a  deep  sleepe,  she  quietly  departed  towards  the  morn- 
ing. He  was  that  day  to  have  gone  a  hunting,  his  usuall  exercise  for 
his  health ;  and  it  was  his  custome  to  have  his  chaplaine  pray  with 
hinv  before  he  went  out :  the  weomen,  fearfull  to  surprise  him  with  the 
ill  newes,  knowing  his  deare  affection  to  her,  had  stollen  out  and  ac- 
quainted tlie  chaplaine,  desiring  him  to  informe  him  of  it.  Sr.  John 
waking,  did  not  that  day,  as  was  his  custome,  ask  for  her ;  but  call'd 
the  chaplaine  to  prayers,  and  ioyning  with  him,  in  the  middst  of  the 
prayer,  expir'd! — and  both  of  them  were  buried  together  in  the  same 
grave.  Whether  he  i)erceiv'd  her  death  and  would  not  take  notice, 
or  whether  some  strange  sympathy  in  love  or  nature  tied  up  their 
lives  in  one,  or  whether  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  an  unusuall 
providence  towards  them,  preventing  them  botli  from  that  bitter 
sorrow  which  such  separations  cause,  it  can  be  but  conjectur'd,"  &c. 
—p.  26—28. 

The  same  romantic  and  suppressed  sensibility  is  dis- 
cernible, Ave  think,  in  her  whole  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  her  husband's  attachment  to  her.  As 
the  story  is  in  many  respects  extremely  characteristic 
of  the  times  as  well  as  the  persons  to  which  it  relates, 
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■we  shall  make  a  pretty  liirge  extract  from  it.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  kariitid,  it  si'ijuis,  to  "dance  mid  vault" 
with  great  agility,  and  alao  attained  to  "  great  mastery 
on  the  violl"  at  the  University;  and  upon  his  return  to 
Kottingham,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  spent 
much  of  his  time  with  a  licentious  but  most  accomplished 

feiitleman,  a  witty  but  profane  physician,  and  a  pleasant 
ut  cynical  old  schoolmaster.  In  »pite  (tf  these  worldly 
nsBOciationa,  however,  we  are  assured  that  he  was  a  most 
godly  and  incorniptihle  person  ;  and,  in  particular,  proof 
against  all  the  aflurcDieots  of  the  fair  sex,  whom  he 
frequently  "  reproved,  hut  ill  a  luindsome  wuv  of  raillery, 
for  their  pride  and  vanity."  In  this  lioiM?ful  frame  of 
mind,  it  was  proimsed  to  him  to  sjxind  a  few  summer 
months  at  Richmond,  where  the  young  princes  then  held 
their  court. 

"Mr.   lIulohiuMiri  cuueiilrriiig  Uiib,  resolv'tl  lo  nwf|it  \m  <iffi!r( 

[  knd  that  ilu^  tirlliiig  »  gvuiluiunu  or  tho  liuiie«  witlicr  hi-  wu»  going, 

[  the  ^cntlemui)  bid  him  take  heed  of  th«  place,  fur  it  waa  mi  falMll  fur 

luvf,  that  nevvT  any  ^ounfc  disengaged  jicrson  went  thither,  who  re- 

tum'd  ngaine  free.     Mr.  llutchinsun  laugh't  Bt  him  ;  Imt  he,  lo  cod- 

flrine  it,  tiild  liitn  n  vury  true  story  of  n  gentleman,  wlio  not  long 

before  hail  eome  for  some  time  to  lodge  there,  and  found  all  the  |ieoi)le 

[  ke  came  in  euiii|ianj  with,  bewailing  the  death  uf  a  genllewomnn  llmt 

[  Kad  li>ud  there.     Hearing  her  to  mncli  deplor'il,  he  made  etiiguirjr 

I  atia  her,  and  grew  so  in  love  with  tlic  description,  that  no  other  diH- 

I  eourw)  could  nl  lirM  picnsi-  him,  nor  could  he  at  laai  endure  any  other; 

I  be  grew  desperately  melniieholly,  and  would  lioc  to  a  mount  wlierc  the 

I  jtrint  of  her  fuute  was  eutt,  and  lie  there  pining  and  kissing  of  it  M 

}  the  day  long,  till  at  h-.n^tli  death  tii  »oine  montlti  space  eonetuded  hl« 

'  langttiKhmenl.     Tliiii  Blory  was  very  true;  but  Mr.  Uutehinnoii  was 

neither  imnie  lo  believe  it,  nor  frighted  al  the  esantple ;  Ihiuking  him- 

<I  likely  to  make  another." — p.  37,  38. 

He  got^s  Hccoi-dingly  to  Richmond,  and  boards  with 
his  music -master ;  in  whose  house  a  younger  sister  of 
his  future  wife  happened  tlu?i)  to  be  placet],  —  she  herself 
having  gone  into  Wiltahin?  with  her  mother,  with  some 
ext>ei-t«tioii  of  being  inarricil  before  her  return. 

"tliis  gentU-woman.  that  was  left  in  the  huuao  with  Mr.  Huteliin- 

I,  was  a  very  child,  her  elder  sistex  lieing  at  that  time  «iearvely 

'  ;  but  a  child  of  sueh  pleaaanlneiMe  and  vivacity  of  Mjiiriit,  and 

ily  ill  the  <|Uallily  »he  praetio'd.  that  Mr.  lluU'hiniMiii  tooks 

pleasure  in  hearing  her  praetiiiu,  and  wonld  fall  in  diiicourae  with  her. 

She  having  the  keyea  of  her  mother's  houtc,  »uroe  tuilfe  a  mile  dia. 
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tant,  would  some  times  aske  Mr.  Hutchiusou,  when  she  went  oTer,  to 
walk  along  with  her :  one  day  wlien  he  was  there,  looking  upon  mn 
odde  bjshelf,  in  her  sister*s  closett,  he  found  a  few  Latine  bookes ; 
asking  whose  they  were,  he  was  told  thej  were  her  elder  sister's; 
whereupon,  enquiring  more  after  her,  he  b^an  first  to  be  sorrie  she 
was  gone,  before  he  had  seene  her,  and  gone  upon  such  an  account, 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  see  her ;  then  he  grew  to  love  to  heare  men- 
tion of  her;  and  the  other  gentleweomen  who  had  bene  her  com- 
panions, used  to  talke  much  to  him  of  her,  telling  him  how  reserv'd 
and  studious  she  was,  and  other  things  which  they  esteemed  no  ad- 
vantage ;  but  it  so  much  inflam*d  Mr.  Hutchinson's  desire  of  seeing 
her,  that  he  began  to  wonder  at  himselfe,  that  his  heart,  which  had 
ever  had  such  an  indifiercncy  for  the  most  excellent  of  weomenkind, 
should  have  so  strong  impulses  towards  a  stranger  he  never  saw." — 
"  VVliile  he  was  exercis'd  in  this,  many  days  past  not,  but  a  foote- 
boy  of  my  lady  her  mothers  came  to  young  Mrs.  Apslcy  as  they  were 
at  dinner,  bringing  newes  that  her  mother  and  sister  would  in  few 
dayes  return  ;  and  when  they  enquir'd  of  him,  whether  Mrs.  Apsley 
was  married,  having  before  bene  instructed  to  make  them  believe  it, 
he  smiled,  and  pulTd  out  some  bride  laces,  which  were  given  at  a 
wedding  in  the  house  where  she  was,  and  gave  them  to  the  young 
gentlewoman  and  the  gentleman's  daughter  of  the  house,  and  told 
them  Mrs.  Apsley  bade  him  tell  no  news,  but  give  them  those  tokens, 
and  carried  the  matter  so,  that  all  the  companie  bclievM  she  had 
bene  married.  Mr.  Hutchinson  immediately  turned  pale  as  ashes, 
and  felt  a  fainting  to  seize  his  spiritts,  in  that  extraordinary  manner, 
that  finding  himself  ready  to  sinke  att  table,  he  was  faine  to  pretend 
something  had  oficnded  his  stomach,  and  to  retire  from  the  table 
into  the  garden,  where  the  gentleman  of  the  house  going  with  him, 
it  was  not  ntTossarj'  for  liim  to  feigne  sickness,  for  the  distemper  of 
his  mind  had  infected  his  body  with  a  cold  sweate  and  such  a  disj>er- 
sion  of  spiritt,  that  all  the  courage  he  could  at  present  recollect  was 
little  enough  to  keep  him  allive.  While  she  so  ran  in  his  tlioughts, 
meeting  the  boyc  againe,  he  found  out  upon  a  little  stricter  examin- 
ation of  him,  that  she  was  not  married,  and  pleas'd  himselfe  in  the 
hoj)es  of  lier  sj>eedy  returne,  when  one  day,  having  bene  invited  by 
one  of  the  ladies  of  that  neighbourhood,  to  a  noble  treatment  at  Sion 
Garden,  which  a  courtier,  t/iat  was  her  servant,  had  made  for  her  and 
whom  she  would  bring,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Apsley,  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man's daughter  were  of  the  partie,  and  having  spent  the  day  in  severall 
pleasant  divertisements,  att  evening  they  were  att  supper,  when  a 
messenger  came  to  tell  Mrs.  Apsley  her  mother  was  come.  She  would 
immediately  have  gone ;  but  ]Mr.  Hutchinson,  pretending  civillity  to 
conduct  her  home,  made  her  stay  'till  the  supper  was  ended,  of  which 
he  eate  no  more,  now  only  lon*ring  for  that  sight,  which  he  had  with 
such  perplexity  expected.  This  at  length  he  obteined  ;  but  his  heart 
being  prcpossest  with  his  owne  fancy,  was  not  free  to  disceme  how 
little  there  was  in  her  to  answer  so  greate  an  expectation.  She  was 
not  ugly —  in  a  carelesse  riding-habitt,  she  had  a  melancholly  negli- 
gence both  of  herself  and  others,  as  if  she  neither  afiectcd  to  please 
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Others,  nur  UkiUu  UotiL'v  uf  uniu  tiling  Uitiiru  livr ;  yt-t  Hpili;  nt'  ull  her 
iuiIifTmiiiy,  sliu  wua  HurfiriH'd  with  i^ome  unusual  liking  iii  hifr  souh, 
when  Jie  saw  tliia  genllcman,  who  hnd  Imirn,  eie*,  sIiajh',  Kud  roun- 
lennticc  cnougli  to  begett  lovo  in  any  oiik  at  the  firat,  and  these  selt  off 
with  a  graovfuU  and  n  generous  mint,  which  pramis'd  an  pxiraordiiiar; 
pcrmin.  Attliough  lie  lind  but  an  cv<!ning  sight  of  hrr  he  liad  eo  long 
dtsir'd.  and  that  at  disadvantage  enough  fur  her,  ydt  the  prevailing 

SiDpnthie  of  his  »oule,  mnde  liim  thlnba  all  his  fayaes  wi^U  pay'd,  and 
is  6rst  did  nhctt  hia  desire  to  n  wcond  eight,  which  lie  had  by 
accident  the  next  day,  and  to  his  ioy  found  she  was  wholly  dis- 
engaged from  that  treaty  which  lie  so  much  fc-ar'd  had  been  acconi- 
pliahl;  he  found  withall,  that  though  she  was  iuodi;st,  she  was  accostnblo, 
and  willing  to  ent«rtaiue  his  acquaintance.  Thid  mhiui;  (laat  into  a 
luutiiall  friendship  betweene  them,  and  though  die  innocently  thought 
nothing  of  love,  yet  waa  sh<>  glad  to  have  acquir'd  such  a  friend,  who 
bad  wiscdome  and  vurtuc  enough  to  \k  trusted  with  her  councctla. 
Mr.  Ilutchineau,  on  the  other  side,  having  bene  told,  and  »H'ing  how 
■^le  nhunii'd  all  other  men,  and  how  civilly  she  entertain'd  hini,  bc- 
^Uev'd  tliat  a  eocrel  power  ha<l  wrought  a  nioluull  incliuution  biitweuno 
Ihem,  and  dayly  fi-cqucnied  her  mother's  houM,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunitie  of  conversing  with  her  in  those  pleat«nt  nalhcF,  which,  at  that 
•weete  season  of  the  spring,  invited  all  the  m-ighbouring  inhabitanta 
to  sceko  their  ioys ;  where,  though  they  were  never  nloiie,  yet  tliey 
liad  every  day  cipportuinty  fur  converge  with  t!B4>li  other,  which  the 
rrcst  shard  not  in.  while  every  one  mindeO  their  own  dtlighls." — 
^p.  38—44. 

Here  the  lady  breaks  off  her  account  of  this  romantic 
[courtship,  as  of  "  matters  that  are  to  be  forgotr«.'n  a»  ihc 
lyanitie*  of  youth,  and  not  worthy  inentioti  among  the 
[greater  transactions  of  their  lives."  The  consent  of 
'parents  having  i>ec'n  obtained  on  both  sides,  she  wa» 
married  at  the  a^e  of  eljijliteen. 

'  That  day  that  the  friends  on  both  sides  met  to  conclude  the  mar- 
riage, she  fell  sick  of  the  suiall-|K>x,  whirh  wai>  many  ways  a  grealQ 
trii^l  upon  him ;  lirst  her  life  was  altmotit  In  dedpvrale  haxard,  and  tlicn 
the  diseaae,  for  the  present,  made  her  the  most  defonnul  pcrM>n  that 
■otild  ,bo  aeone,  for  a  grcaie  whiln  after  tthe  recover'd ;  yelt  he  waa 
I  nothing  troobk'd  at  it,  but  mnrricil  her  assoone  aa  she  was  able  to  (|uitl 
f  .tiio  iJiambcr,  wlnm  the  priest  and  all  that  saw  hi-r  were  ailHghCcd  to 
llouke  oil  hrr!  but  God  ri^coinjieiic'd  his  iusiice  ond  i-unitancy,  hy  ra- 
ftjtoring  her,  though  nhe  was  longer  then  ordinary  before  ahc  recover'd, 
Kv«  well  aa  before." — p.  45,  46. 

Tliere  is  a  good  deal  more  of  this  afFertionatc  and 

Itwuantic  etyle  of  writing  throug^Iiout  the  hook  ;  liul  the 

■  Shade  of  Mm.  Hutchinson  would  not  forj,'ive  us,  if  we 

Iwere  to  detain  tlie  readtT  lonoer  with  tlic-»e  "  vanities  of 

Jiur  youth."     We  proceed,  tlierefore,  to  graver  matters. 
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We  might  cull  many  striking  specimens  of  eloquence 
from  her  summary  account  of  the  English  Constitution 
and  of  the  Refonnation ;  but  the  following  view  of  the 
changes  which  took  place  on  the  accession  of  James  and 
of  Charles,  are  more  characteristic  of  the  age  and  of  the 
party  to  which  she  lx;longs. 

**  Tho.  honor,  wealth,  and  glory  of  the  nation,  wherein  Qaeene 
Elizabeth  left  it,  were  soone  prodigally  wasted  by  this  thriftlesse  heire, 
the  nobillity  of  the  land  utterly  debased  by  setting  honors  to  pablick 
sale,  and  conferring  them  on  persons  that  had  neither  blood  nor  meritt 
fitt  to  weare,  nor  estates  to  beare  up  their  titles,  but  were  faine  to  invent 
proiects  to  pill  *  the  people,  and  pick  their  purses  for  the  maintenance 
of  vice  and  Icwdnesse.  The  generallity  of  the  gentry  of  the  land  soone 
learnt  the  court  fashion,  and  every  greate  house  in  the  country  became 
a  sty  of  uncleannesse.  To  keep  the  people  in  their  deplorable  security, 
till  vengeance  overtooke  them,  they  were  entertain^  with  masks, 
stage  playes,  and  sorts  of  ruder  sports.  Then  began  murther,  incest, 
adultery,  drunkennesse,  swearing,  fornication,  and  all  sort  of  ribaldry, 
to  be  no  conccal'd  but  countenanced  vices ;  because  they  held  such  con- 
formity with  the  court  example." — "And  now  the  ready  way  to  pre- 
feiTnent  there,  was  to  declare  an  opposition  to  the  power  of  godlinesse, 
under  that  name ;  so  that  their  pulpits  might  iustly  be  called  the 
flcorner*s  chair,  those  sermons  only  pleasing  that  flatter*d  them  in  their 
vices,  and  told  the  poore  king  that  he  was  Solomon! — that  his  sloth 
and  cowardize,  by  which  he  betrey'd  the  cause  of  God  and  honour  of 
the  nation,  was  gospcll  meekenesse  and  peaceablenesse,  for  which  they 
raysM  iiiiii  up  above  the  heavens,  while  he  lay  wallowing  like  a  swine 
in  tiie  mire  of  his  lusts.  lie  had  a  little  learning, — and  this  they  call'd 
the  spirit  of  wisedome,  and  so  magnified  him,  so  falsely  flatter'd  him, 
that  lie  could  not  endure  the  words  of  truth  and  soundnesse,  but  re- 
wurdi'd  these  base,  wicked,  unfaitbfull  fawners  with  rich  preferments, 
attended  with  pomps  and  titles,  which  heavM  them  up  above  a  humane 
heighth  :  With  tlieir  pride  their  envie  swell'd  against  the  people  of 
G(m1,  whom  they  began  to  proiect  how  they  might  roote  out  of  the 
land  ;  and  when  they  had  once  given  them  a  name,  whatever  was  odi- 
ous or  dreadfull  to  the  king,  that  they  fixt  upon  the  Puritane,  which, 
according  to  their  character,  was  nothing  but  a  factious  hypocrite."  — 
p.  r)i)—ii\. 

"  Tlu5  fa<;e  of  the  court  was  much  chang'd  in  the  change  of  the 
king ;  for  King  Charles  was  temperate,  chust,  and  serious ;  so  that 
the  fooles  ami  bawds,  mimicks  and  catamites  of  the  former  court 
gn»w  out  of  fashion  ;  ami  the  nobility  and  courtiers,  who  did  not 
(piite  abandon  their  debosherios,  hail  yit  that  reverence  to  the  king, 
to  retire  into  corners  to  practise  them :  Men  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
in  all  arts  were  in  esteeme,  and  receivVl  encouragement  from  the  king, 
who  was  a  most  excellent   iudge  and  a  greate  lover  of  paintings; 


•  *'rill — pillage,  plunder." 
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I  carvings,  gravings,  and  many  other  iiigenuiiiofi,  less  offensive  llieti  the 
I  pruplmue  abusive  witi,  which  was  the  otily  exercise  of  the  otiier  courL" 

Tile  characlers  of  tliis  king's  counsellors  are  drawn, 
I  in  geiicntl,  with  gnrat  force  and  liveliness;  and  with  a 
I  degree  of  candour  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  the 
I  ■widow  uf  a  regicide.  Wc  give  that  of  Lord  StmlFord  as 
■  An  example. 

I      "  Rut  there  were  two  above  all  the  rc«t,  who  led  the  Yoa  of  llie 
f  kiajr'a  c»ill   councellors  and  these  were  Litu<l,  wvlibishop  of  Can- 
'  terhury,  n  fellow  of  tneanc  extraction  and  arrogant  pride,  and  ihp  carl 
of  Stratford,  who  as  miirh  outsti-ipl  all  the  rest  in  favour  as  he  did  in 
abilities,  being  a  man  of  deep  {mllicy,  Btern«  ri-suliitioii,  aiidnnibitiuuB 
scale  to  keepe  up  the  glory  of  his  own  grealiiMee.     In  the  beginning 
of  thi«  king's  reigne,   this  man   hnd  bene  a  strong  asscrlor  of  the 
liliertiKS  of  the  people,  nniong  whom  be  had  gain'd  himsclfc  an  honor- 
able reputation,  and  wns  drtadfull  to  the  court  party,  who  thereupon 
strew'd  snares  in  his  wny,  and  when  ihey  fotinil  a  breach  at  his  nm- 
l  Wlion.  his  soule  was  tliiit  way  enter'4  und  captivated.     He  was  ad- 
fimt  to  be  lord  pri.-siilenl  of  the  eoiiii(-ell  in  the  north,  to  be  k 
ron.  afler  an  t-iirle,  tlmn  deputy  of  Ireland ;  the  neerest  to  a  favourite 
■of  any  man  sini^e  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Ituckingbnm,  who  was  rays'd 
f  his  first  innslcr.  arul  kepi  up  by  the  second,  upon  no  airoiint  of 
erMinnll  worth  or  any  deserving  abillities  in  him,  Iml  only  upon  vin- 
mt  Mid  private  inelinaiions  of  the  princes ;  but  the  curie  of  Strnfliird 
wanted  not  any  oecomplishmcnt  that  could  be  desir'd  in  the  must 
nervieeable  minister  of  state:  bcgiides,  he  having  madehiinselfe  odious 
6  the  people,  by  his  revolt  from  ibuir  interest  to  that  of  the  oppreuive 
>iirt,  he  was  now  oblig'd  to  keep  up  his  owne  inlorm>t  wiUi  hi(  nrw 
irty,  by  all  the  mallitjous  practices  that  pride  and  rcvengii  could 
'  ftupirc  itira  witli." — p.  68,  G9. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  groat  talents,  indeed  is 
I  the  delineation  of  characters;  and  though  her  affections 
I  are  apt  to  throw  rather  too  gloomy  or  toti  dark  a  tint 
fover  the  canvas,  yet  this  very  warmth  carries  with  it 
fa  impression  of  sincerity,  which  adds  not  a  Utile  to  the 
interest  of  her  pictures.  Wc  pass  by  her  short  sketches, 
—  of  the    Karl  of  Newcastle,  who  was  "a  prince  in  his 

I  own  countr)',  till  a  foolish  ambition  of  glorious  slavery 
carrieil  hini  to  court ; "  —  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  "  whose 
covetousness  made  him  divide  hi*  sons  between  the  two 
parties,  till  his  fate  drew  him  over  to  the  king's  side, 
Trhere  he  behaved  himself  honourably,  and  died  rcmark- 
ahly;"  —  the  Karl  of  Chire,  "who  "was  verj-  often  of 
(wth  parties,  and,  I  think,  never  advantaged  either,"  — 
VOL.1.  G   o 
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and  a  great  number  of  other  persons,  who  are  despatched 
with  equal  brevity ;  and  venture  to  put  her  talents  to  a 
severer  test,  by  trying  whether  they  can  interest  the 
rfeader  in  a  description  of  the  burghers  and  private  gen- 
tlemen of  Nottingham,  at  the  breaking  out  of  these 
great  disturbances. 

**  There  were  seven  aldermen  in  the  towne,  and  of  these  only  alder- 
man James,  then  mayor,  own'd  the  parliament  He  was  a  very  honest 
bold  man,  but  had  no  more  but  a  burgher's  discretion ;  he  was  yett 
very  well  assisted  by  his  wife,  a  weoman  of  greate  zeal  and  courage, 
and  more  understanding  than  weomen  of  her  ranke  usually  have.  All 
the  devout  people  of  the  towne  were  very  vigorous  and  ready  to  offer 
their  lives  and  famelies,  but  there  was  not  halfe  the  halfe  of  the  towne 
that  consisted  of  these.  The  ordinary  civill  sort  of  people  coldly 
adher*d  to  the  better ;  but  all  the  debosht,  and  such  as  had  liv'd  upon 
the  bishops  persecuting  courts,  and  bene  the  lacqueys  of  proiectors  and 
monopolizers,  and  the  like,  they  were  all  bitterly  malignant.  Yett 
€rod  awed  them,  that  they  could  not  at  that  time  hinder  his  people, 
whom  he  overruFd  some  of  their  greatest  enemies  to  assist,  such  as 
were  one  Chadwick  and  Plumptre,  two  who,  at  the  first,  put  themselves 
most  forward  into  the  businesse. 

''  Plumptre  was  a  doctor  of  phisick,  an  inhabitant  of  Nottingham, 
who  had  learning,  naturall  parts,  and  understanding  enough  to  dis- 
ccrne  betweene  naturall  civill  righteousnesse  and  iniustice,  but  he  was 
a  horrible  atheist,  and  had  such  an  intoUerable  pride,  that  he  brook'd 
no  superiours,  and  having  some  witt,  tooke  the  boldnesse  to  exercise 
it,  in  the  abuse  of  all  the  gentlemen  wherever  he  came." — "  This 
man  liad  sence  enough  to  approove  the  parliament's  cause,  in  poynt  of 
civill  right,  and  pride  enough  to  desire  to  breake  the  bonds  of  slavery 
whereby  the  king  endeavour'd  to  chaine  up  a  free  people ;  and  upon 
these  scores,  appearing  high  for  the  parliament's  interest,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  consultations  of  those  who  were  then  putting  the 
country  into  a  posture  of  defence. 

'*  Chadwick  was  a  fellow  of  a  most  pragmaticall  temper,  and,  to  say 
tnith,  had  strangely  wrought  hiraselfe  into  a  station  unfitt  for  him. 
He  was  at  first  a  boy  that  scraped  trenchers  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
poorest  iustices  in  the  county,  but  yet  such  a  one  as  had  a  greate  deale 
of  formality  and  understanding  of  the  statute  law,  from  whom  this 
boy  pick'd  such  ends  of  law,  that  he  became  first  the  iustice's,  then  a 
lawyer's,  clearke.  Then,  I  know  not  how,  gott  to  be  a  parcell-iudge 
in  Ireland,  and  came  over  to  his  owne  country  swell'd  with  the  repu- 
tation of  it,  and  sett  on  foote  a  base,  absolute,  arbitrary  court  there, 
which  the  Conqueror  of  old  had  given  to  one  Peverel  his  bastard,"  &c. 
— "AVlien  the  king  was  in  towne  a  little  before,  this  man  so  insinuated 
into  the  court  that,  comraing  to  kisse  the  king's  hand,  the  king  told 
him  he  was  a  very  honest  man ;  yet  by  flatteries  and  dissimulations 
he  kept  up  his  creditt  with  the  godly,  cutting  his  haire,  and  taking  up 
a  forme  of  godlinesse,  the  better  to  deceive.     In  some  of  the  cormpt 
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timea  lie  hod  purchas'd  tlie  honor  of  a  barrister,  tliougli  he  had  ncilhcr 
law  nor  Icarninf;,  but  he  had  a  voluble  tongue,  and  was  crafty;  and 
it  ii  allmost  incredible  th&t  one  of  bis  meane  education  and  poverty 
stiould  arrive  to  such  things  as  he  reacht.  This  baseness  he  ha<I,  that 
all  the  iuet  reproaches  in  the  world  could  not  moove  him,  but  he 
would  fawnc  ujKin  any  man  that  told  him  of  his  villonics  to  hi^  face, 
even  at  the  very  time.  Never  was  a  truer  Judas,  since  Iscariott's 
time,  than  he  ;  for  he  would  kisso  the  man  be  had  in  bis  heart  to 
kill ;  he  naturally  delighted  in  miachiefe  and  treachery,  and  was  bo 
exr|uisite  a  villaine,  that  he  deatroy'd  tliosc  dcsigncs  he  might  have 
thriven  by,  with  overlaying  them  with  fresh  knaveries." — p.  110 — 
113. 

We  have  not  room  for  many  of  the  more  favourable 
delineations  with  which  these  are  contrasted ;  but  we 
jlive  the  following  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Tbomhaph,  who 
i^ecins  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's. 

"  Mr.  Francis  Thornhngh,  the  eldest  sonnc  of  Sr.  Francis  Tliom- 
hagh,  wan  a  man  of  a  most  u|iright  faithfull  heart  to  God  and  God's 
people,  and  to  his  counlriu's  true  interest,  comprehended  in  the  par- 
liament's cause  ;  a  man  of  greater  vnllour  or  more  noble  daring 
fought  not  fur  them  ;  nor  indeed  ever  drew  sword  in  any  cause  ;  he 
was  of  a  most  excellent  good  nature  to  all  men,  and  zealuus  for  his 
friend ;  he  wanted  councell  and  deliberation,  and  was  somelimcH  too 
facile  to  flatterers,  but  had  iudgment  enough  to  disccrne  his  errors 
when  they  were  represented  to  him,  and  worth  enough  not  to  per- 
sist in  on  iniurious  mistake  because  he  had  once  entertained  it." — 
1-.  114. 

This  gallant  gentleman  aften\-ard9  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Preston.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  given  the  following  ani- 
mated description  of  his  fate. 

"  In  the  beginning  uf  this  battle,  the  valliant  Coll.  Tliornhagh  was 
wounded  to  death.  Being  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge  on  a 
horse  as  courageous  as  became  such  a  master,  tie  made  such  furious 
cpecd,  to  sett  upon  a  company  of  Scotch  lanciers,  that  he  was  singly 
engaged  and  mortally  wounded,  before  it  was  possible  for  Ids  regiment, 
though  as  brave  men  as  ever  drew  sword,  and  too  afectionate  tu  their 
rollonell  to  be  slack  in  following  hira,  to  come  time  enough  to  breakc 
the  furieof  that  body,  which  shamed  not  to  unite  all  their  force  against 
one  man.  His  soulc  was  hovering  to  take  her  flight  out  of  his  body, 
but  that  an  eager  dexire  to  know  the  successe  of  that  battle  kept  >t 
within,  till  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  ncwes  being  brought  him,  h« 
clear'd  his  dying  countenance,  and  say'd,  '  I  now  reioyce  to  die,  since 
Gml  hath  lett  uie  see  the  overthrow  of  this  perfldious  enemy;  I  could 
not  lose  my  life  in  a  better  cause,  and  I  have  tlie  favour  from  God  to 
sec  my  blood  aveng'd.'  So  he  died ;  with  a  large  testimony  of  love  to 
his  souldiers,  but  more  to  the  cause,  aitd  was  by  mercy  rerooov'd,  that 
(lo  2 
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the  temptations  of  future  times  might  not  prevaile  to  corrupt  his  pure 
soule.  A  man  of  greater  courage  and  integritie  fell  not  nor  fought 
not  in  this  glorious  cause  ;  he  had  also  an  excellent  good  nature,  but 
easie  to  be  wrought  upon  bj  flatterers,  jett  as  flexible  to  the  admoni* 
tions  of  his  friends;  and  this  virtue  he  had,  that  if  sometimes  a 
cunning  insinuation  prevail'd  upon  his  easie  faith,  when  his  error  was 
made  known  to  him,  notwithstanding  all  his  greate  courage  he  was 
readier  to  acknowledge  and  repaire,  then  to  pursue  his  mistake." —  p. 
289,  290. 

The  most  conspicuous  person  by  far,  of  the  age  to 
which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  belongs,  was  Cromwell;  and 
there  is  no  character  accordingly,  which  she  appears  to 
.  have  studied  more,  or  better  comprehended.  Her  work 
contains  a  great  number  of  original  anecdotes  with  re- 
gard to  him ;  and  with  all  the  advantages  which  later 
times  have  derived  from  the  collation  of  various  autho- 
rities, and  from  considering,  at  a  dispassionate  distance, 
the  various  turns  of  his  policy,  we  doubt  whether  any 
historian  has  yet  given  a  more  just  or  satisfactory  account 
of  this  extraordinary  personage  than  this  woman,  who 
saw  him  only  in  the  course  of  his  obliquities,  and  through 
the  varying  medium  of  her  ovm  hopes  and  apprehen- 
sions. The  profound  duplicity  and  great  ambition  of 
his  nature,  appear  to  have  been  very  early  detected  by 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  whose  biographer  gives  this  account 
of  his  demeanour  to  the  Levellers  and  Presbyterians, 
who  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  rivalry : 

"  These  were  they,"  says  she,  speaking  of  the  former,  "  who  first 
began  to  discover  the  ambition  of  Lieftcnant-general  Cromwell  and 
his  idolaters,  and  to  suspect  and  dislike  it.  About  this  time,  he  was 
sent  downe,  after  his  victory  in  Wales,  to  encounter  Hamilton  in  the 
north.  Wlien  he  went  downe,  the  chiefe  of  these  levellers  following 
him  out  of  the  towne,  to  take  their  leaves  of  him,  receiv'd  such  pro- 
fessions from  him,  of  a  spiritt  bent  to  pursue  the  same  iust  and 
honest  things  that  they  desirM,  as  they  went  away  v^nth  greate  satis- 
faction,— 'till  they  heard  that  a  coachfull  of  IPresbyterian  priests 
coniming  after  them,  went  away  no  less  pleas'd ;  by  which  it  was 
apparent  he  dissembled  with  one  or  the  other,  and  by  so  doing  lost 
his  creditt  with  both. 

"When  he  came  to  Nottingham,  Coll.  Hutchinson  went  to  see 
him,  whom  he  embrac'd  with  all  the  expressions  of  kindnesse  that 
one  friend  could  make  to  another,  and  then  retiring  with  him,  prest 
him  to  tell  him  what  thoughts  his  friends,  the  levellers,  had  of  him. 
The  collonell,  who  was  the  freest  man  in  the  world  from  concealing 
truth  from  his  friend,  especially  when  it  was  required  of  him  in  love 
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and  plajnnesse,  not  oiilj  told  liim  what  others  tliouglil  of  biu,  but 
wlint  he  liimsclfc  concciv'd,  and  bow  much  it  would  darken  all  his 
glories  if  he  should  become  a  slave  to  his  owne  ambitiun,  and  bo 
guilty  of  what  he  gave  llie  world  iust  cause  to  suspect,  and  therefore 
begg'd  of  him  to  wcare  hia  heart  in  his  face,  and  to  scorne  to  delude 
his  enemies,  but  to  make  use  of  hia  noble  courage,  to  niaintaiue  what 
he  believ'd  iust,  against  all  greafe  oposcra.  Cromwell  made  mighty 
profi'saions  of  a  sincere  heart  to  him,  but  it  is  certeine  that  lor  this 
and  Bucb  like  pUine  dealing  with  hiw,  he  dreaded  the  collonell,  and 
made  it  bis  particular  businease  to  kee|ie  him  out  of  the  armie  ;  but 
the  collonell,  never  desiring  command,  to  serve  himMlfc,  but  his  roun* 
try,  would  not  use  that  art  he  detested  in  others,  to  procure  himselfo 
any  advantage." — p.  285 — 287. 

An  after  scene  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  more  , 
characteristic  of  both  the  actors.  After  Cromwell  had 
possessedhimself  of  the  sovereignty,  Colonel  Hutchinson 
came  accidentally  to  the  knowledge  of  a  plot  which  had 
been  laid  for  his  assassination;  and  was  moved,  by  the 
nobleness  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  regard  for  the 
Protector's  great  qualities  —  though  he  had  openly 
testified  against  his  usurpation,  and  avoided  his  presence 
since  the  time  of  it  —  to  give  such  warning  of  it  to 
Fleetwood,  as  might  enable  him,  to  escape  that  hazard, 
but  at  the  sume  time  without  betraying  the  names  of 
any  of  the  conspirators. 

"  After  Collonell  Hutchinson  had  given  Fleetwood  that  caution,  he 
was  going  into  the  country,  when  the  protector  sent  to  search  him  out 
with  all  the  eameslnesse  and  liastc  that  could  [Kissibly  Ihv  and  the 
ciillunell  went  to  him ;  who  mett  him  in  one  of  the  gallerieii,  and  rc- 
ceiv'd  him  with  open  amies  nnd  the  kindest  embraces  that  could  be 
{riven,  and  complain'd  that  the  collonell  nhould  be  so  unkind  ox  never 
to  give  him  a  visitt,  professing  how  wellcumc  he  should  have  In'oi',  tho 
mrKit  welcome  person  in  the  land  ;  and  with  these  smooth  itinii  mat  ions 
liil  him  ntlong  tu  a  private  place,  giving  him  thankes  fur  the  udver- 
ti>ement  he  luid  received  from  Fleetwood,  and  using  all  hia  art  to  gett 
out  of  the  ctdloDcll  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  engng'd  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  him.  But  none  of  his  cunning,  nor  ]>romiHC!s  nor 
flatteries,  eoubl  preraile  with  the  collonell  to  inJurme  him  nior<'  than 
he  ihonght  niK-essary  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  designc  ;  which 
when  the  proteclor  iwrceiv'd,  he  gave  hia  must  infinite  tliankes  for 
what  he  hud  told  him,  and  acknowledg'd  it  ojienM  to  him  M>mc  uiis- 
teries  tliat  had  pi-rplent  him,  and  agretil  so  with  other  intclligcix'o  he 
had,  thm  he  must  owe  his  preacr\-ntion  to  him  :  '  Itut,'  kuvs  he,  '  deore 
colhinell,  why  will  not  you  come  in  and  set  among  us  ?  '  The  collonell 
tohl  him  plainly,  because  ho  liked  not  any  of  bis  wuyes  since  he  broke 
(he  parliament,  as  being  those  which  led  to  certeine  and  iinavoydablc 
destruction,  not  only  of  themselves,  bnt  of  the  whole  parliament  |>artjr 
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and  cause,  aiid  thercu|>on  tooke  occasion,  with  his  usual!  freedom, 
to  tell  him  into  what  a  sad  hazard  all  things  were  put,  and  how  ap- 
parent a  way  was  made  for  the  restitution  of  all  former  tyranny  and 
bondage.  Cromwell  scem*d  to  receive  this  honest  plainnesse  with  the 
greatest  affection  that  could  be,  and  acknowledg'd  his  precipitatenesse 
in  some  things,  and  tciih  /^are«  complained  how  Lambert  had  put  him 
upon  all  those  violent  actions,  for  which  he  now  accus'd  him  and 
sought  his  ruine.  lie  expresst  an  earnest  desire  to  restore  the  people's 
liberties,  and  to  take  and  pursue  more  safe  and  sober  councells,  and 
wound  up  all  with  a  very  fair  courtship  of  the  collonell  to  engage  with 
him,  offering  him  any  thing  he  would  account  worthy  of  him.  The 
collonell  told  him,  he  could  not  be  forward  to  make  his  owne  advan- 
tage, by  serving  to  the  enslaving  of  his  country.  The  other  told  him 
he  intended  nothing  more  then  tlie  restoring  and  confirming  the 
liberties  of  the  good  people,  in  order  to  which  he  would  employ  such 
men  of  honor  and  interest  as  the  people  should  rojoyce,  and  he  should 
not  refuse  to  be  one  of  them.  And  after,  with  all  his  arts,  he  liad 
endeavoured  to  excuse  his  publique  actions,  and  to  draw  in  the  col- 
lonell, he  dismist  him  with  such  expressions  as  were  publickely  taken 
notice  of  by  all  his  little  courtiers  then  about  him  ;  when  he  went  to 
the  end  of  the  gallery  with  the  collonell,  and  there,  embracing  him, 
sayd  allowd  to  him,  **  Well,  collonell,  satisfied  or  dissatisfied,  you  shall 
be  one  of  us,  for  wee  can  no  longer  exempt  a  person  so  able  and  faith- 
full  from  the  publique  ser\'ice.  and  you  shall  be  satisfied  in  all  honest 
things."  The  collonell  left  him  with  tliat  respect  that  became  the 
place  he  was  in ;  when  immediately  the  same  courtiers  who  had  some 
of  them  past  him  by  without  knowing  him  when  he  came  in,  although 
they  had  beene  once  of  his  familiar  acquaintance  ;  and  the  rest,  who 
had  look'd  upon  him  with  such  disdainfull  neglect  as  those  little 
people  use  to  those  who  are  not  of  their  faction,  now  fiockt  about  him, 
striving  who  should  expresse  most  respect,  and,  by  an  extraordinary 
officiousncsse,  redeeme  their  late  slightings.  Some  of  them  desird 
he  would  command  their  service  in  anv  businesse  he  had  with  their 
lord,  and  a  thousand  such  frivolous  compliments,  which  the  collonell 
smiled  att,  and,  quitting  himselfe  of  them  as  soonc  as  he  could,  made 
haste  to  roturne  into  the  countr}'.  There  he  had  not  long  bene  but 
that  he  was  inform'd,  notwithstanding  all  these  faire  shews,  the  pro- 
tector, finding  him  too  constant  to  be  wrought  upon  to  serve  his 
tirannie,  had  rcsolv'd  to  secure  his  person,  least  he  should  head  the 
people,  who  now  grew  very  weary  of  his  bondage.  But  though  it  was 
certainly  confirmed  to  the  collonell  how  much  he  >?a3  afraid  of  his 
honesty  and  freedome,  and  that  he  was  resolv'd  not  to  let  him  longer 
be  att  liberty,  yet,  before  his  guards  apprehended  the  collonell,  death 
imprison'd  liiniselfe,  and  confinM  all  his  vast  ambition,  and  all  his 
cruell  designes  into  the  narrow  compasseof  a  grave."  —  p.  340 — 342. 

Two  other  anecdotes,  one  \Qvy  discreditable  to  Crom- 
well, the  other  affording  a  striking  ])TOof  of  his  bravery 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  may  be  found  at  p.  308. 
and  316.     But  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  *' great 
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bad  man,"  with  the  following  eloquent  representation  of 
his  government  after  he  had  attmned  the  height  of  his 
ambition  ;  —  a  representation  in  which  the  keen  regrets 
of  disappointed  patriotism  are  finely  mingled  with  an 
indignant  contempt  for  those  who  submitted  to  tyranny, 
and  a  generous  admission  of  the  talents  and  magnanimity 
of  the  tyrant. 

"In  the  interim  Cromwell  and  his  armie  grew  wanton  with  their 
power,  and  invented  a  thousand  tricks  of  government,  which,  when 
nobody  oppos'd  they  themselves  tell  to  dislike  and  Tary  every  day. 
First  he  calls  a  parliament  out  of  his  owne  pockett,  himselfe  naming 
a  »ort  of  godly  men  for  every  county,  who  meeting  and  not  afEreeinp, 
a  part  of  tliem,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  give  up  the  sovereignty  to 
him.  t^iortly  after,  he  makes  up  severall  sorts  of  mock  parliaments, 
but  not  finding  one  of  them  absolutely  for  his  tumc,  lum'd  them  ofT 
againe.  He  soone  fiuittcd  himselfe  of  his  triumvirs,  an<l  first  thrust 
out  Harrison,  then  tookc  away  Lambert's  commission,  and  would  have 
bene  king  but  for  feare  of  quitting  his  generalship.  lie  wce<1cd,  in  a 
few  months*  time,  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  godly  oflicers  out  of  the 
armie,  with  whom  many  of  the  religious  souldicrs  went  off,  ant)  in 
their  roome  abundance  of  the  king's  dissulutc  souldiers  were  entertain'd, 
and  the  armie  was  almost  chang'd  from  that  godly  religious  armie, 
whose  vallour  God  had  crown'd  with  triumph,  into  the  disMlnte  nrmio 
they  had  beaten,  bearing  yett  a  better  name.  His  wife  and  children 
too,  were  setting  up  for  principality,  which  suited  no  better  with  any  of 
them  tiien  scarlett  on  the  ape  ;  only,  to  speak  the  truth  of  liiniM-lfc,  ho 
had  much  natumll  grealncsse,  and  well  became  the  place  he  )iad 
usuq>'d.  His  daughter  Flcetewood  was  Iiumhietl,  and  not  exaltcl, 
with  these  things  ;  but  the  rest  were  iusolent  fooler  Cleypoole,  wlm 
niarrit^l  his  daughter,  and  his  son  Henry,  were  twodebaueh'd  ungo<lly 
cavaliers.  Richard  was  a  pensant  in  his  nature;  yet  gentle  and 
vertuous  ;  but  became  not  greatnessc.  His  court  was  full  of  sinnc 
and  vanity,  and  the  more  abominable,  iH-cansc  they  had  not  yett  quite 
cast  away  the  name  of  God,  but  prophan'd  it  by  taking  it  in  value 
n]ion  them.  True  religion  was  now  almost  lost,  even  among  the  re- 
ligious party,  and  hi|KM-ri«ie  h«'came  an  ei>idemicalt  diseaw,  to  the  wnl 
grii-fe  of  Collonell  lIutchin^an,  and  all  truc-liearled  Christians  and 
Knglislimen.  Alhnost  alt  the  ministers  every  where  fell  in  and  wor- 
shipt  this  l>east,  and  courti'il  and  made  addri'sses  to  him.  Su  did  thn 
city  of  London,  and  many  of  the  degenerate  lunls  of  the  land,  with 
the  jioore  s[)iritcd  gentry.  The  cavaliers,  in  polliey,  whonuw  that 
while  Cromwell  reduc'd  all  the  exercise  of  tirannirall  ]Kiwer  u»<ler 
another  name,  there  was  a  duore  o|>enM  for  the  restoritig  of  their 

Iiarty,  fell  much  in  with  Cromwell,  and  liXiightenM  all  his  <lisorders. 
le  at  luHt  exereis'd  such  an  arbitrary  jiower,  that  the  whole  land  grew 
weary  of  liiiri,  while  he  sett  up  a  companie  of  iiilly  meane  fellows, 
call'd  maior-generalts,  as  governors  in  every  county,  Tliese  rul'd, 
according  to  tlieir  wills,  by  no  law -but  wlutt  secm'd  good  in  their 
u  u  4 
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owne  eies  ;  imprisoning  men,  obstructing  the  course  of  iustice  betwecne 
man  and  man,  perverting  right  through  partiallitj,  acquitting  some 
that  were  guiltv,  and  punishing  some  that  were  innocent  as  guiltj. 
Then  he  exercised  anotlier  proiect  to  rayse  mony,  by  decimation  of 
the  estates  of  all  the  king*s  party,  of  which  actions  'tis  said  Lambert 
was  the  instigator.  At  last  he  tooke  upon  him  to  make  lords  and 
knights  ;  and  wanted  not  many  fooles,  both  of  the  armie  and  gentry,  to 
accept  of  and  strutt  in  his  mock  titles.  Then  the  E^le  of  Warwick*s 
grandchild  and  the  Lord  Falconbridge  married  his  two  daughters ; 
such  pittifull  slaves  were  the  nobles  of  those  dayes.  Att  last  Lambert, 
perceiving  himsclfe  to  have  bene  all  this  while  deluded  with  hopes  and 
promises  of  succession,  and  seeing  that  Cromwell  now  intended  to 
confirme  the  government  in  his  owne  famely,  fell  off  from  him,  but 
bchav'd  himsclfe  very  pittifuUy  and  meanly,  was  turn'd  out  of  all 
his  places,  and  return'd  again  to  plott  new  vengeance  at  his  house  at 
Wimbledon,  where  he  fell  to  dresse  his  flowers  in  his  garden,  and 
worke  at  the  needle  with  his  wife  and  his  maides !  while  he  was  watching 
an  oppertunity  to  serve  againe  liis  ambition,  which  had  this  difference 
from  the  protector's ;  the  one  was  gallant  and  greate,  the  other  had 
nothing  but  an  unworthy  pride,  most  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  as 
abiect  and  base  in  adversity."  —  p.  335  —  338. 

In  making  these  miscellaneous  extracts,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers,  we  are  afraid  that  we  have  too  far 
lost  sight  of  the  worthy  colonel,  for  whose  honour  the 
whole  record  was  designed ;  and  though  the  biography 
of  a  private  person,  however  eminent,  is  seldom  of  muc)i 
consequence  to  the  general  reader,  except  where  it  iUus- 
trates  the  manners  of  the  times,  or  connects  with  the 
public  history  of  the  nation,  there  is  something  in  this 
account  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  which  appears  to  us  de- 
serving of  notice  with  reference  to  both  these  parti- 
culars. 

Soon  after  his  marriiige,  he  retired  to  his  house  at 
Owthorpe,  where  he  took  to  the  study  of  divinity ;  and 
having  his  attention  roused  to  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
by  the  dreadful  massacres  of  Ireland,  in  1641,  set  him- 
st4f  diligently  to  read  and  consider  all  the  disputes  which 
were  then  begun  between  the  King  and  parliament ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  steady  conviction  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  pretensions  maintained  by  the  latter,  with  a 
strong  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  His  first 
achievement  (we  are  sorry  to  say)  was,  to  persuade  the 
parson  of  his  parish  to  deface  the  images,  and  break  the 
painted  glass  in  the  windows  of  his  church,  in  obedience 
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to  an  injunction  of  the  parliament;  his  next,  to  resist 
Lord  Newark  in  an  illegal  attempt  to  carrj-  off  the  am- 
munition belonging  to  tbe  county,  for  the  use  of  the 
King.  His  deportment  upon  this  last  occasion,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-live  years  of  age,  affords  a  very  singular 
proof  of  temper  and  firmness,  —  ]>erfect  good  brecuiug, 
and  great  powers  of  reasoning. 

When  tlie  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Essex,  the  par- 
liamentary general ;  but  "did  not  then  find  a  clear  call 
from  the  Lord  to  join  with  him."  His  irresolution, 
however,  was  speedily  dissipated,  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  Royalists,  who  made  various  efforts  to  seize  him  as 
a  disaffected  person.  He  accordingly  began  to  consult 
with  others  in  the  same  predicament :  and  having  re- 
solved to  try  to  defend  the  town  and  caetle  of  Notting- 
hara  against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  he  was  first 
elected  governor  by  his  ftssi:)ciate9,  and  afterwards  had 
his  nomination  confirmed  by  Fairfax  and  by  the  Par- 
liament. A  great  deal  too  much  of  the  lxK>k  is  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  i»ftty  enterprises  in  which  this 
little  garrison  was  engaged;  the  various  feuds  and  dis- 
sensions which  arose  among  the  different  officers  and 
the  cnnunittecs  who  were  api»ointed  as  their  council; 
the  occasional  desertion  and  treachery  of  variouf  in- 
dividuals, and  the  many  contrivances,  and  sacrifices,  and 
exertions  by  which  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  enabled  to 
maintain  his  post  till  the  final  di.sconifiture  of  the  Uoyul 
party.  This  narrative  contains,  no  doubt,  many  splen- 
did examples  of  couragt>  and  fidelity  on  both  sides;  and 
for  the  variety  of  intrigues,  cabaU,  and  successful  and 
unsuccessful  attempt*  at  corruption  which  it  exhibit*, 
may  be  considered  us  a  complete  miniature  of  a  greater 
historj".  But  the  insignificance  of  the  events,  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  jH.Tsons,  take  away  all  interest  from 
the  story;  and  our  admiration  of  ('olonel  Hutchinson's 
firranesa,  and  disinterestedness  and  valour,  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  keei>  our  attention  alive  through  tiic  lau- 
guidbing  narrative  of  the  obeeurw  warfare  in  which  he 
was  employed. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  for  the  honour  of  our 
countr}'  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  history 
affords  no  example  of  a  civil  contest  carried  on  for  years 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  yet  produdng  so  little 
ferocity  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  so  few  instances 
of  particular  violence  or  cruelty.  No  proscriptions  — 
no  executions  —  no  sacking  of  cities,  or  laying  waste  of 
provinces  —  no  vengeance  wreaked,  and  indeed  scarcely 
any  severity  inflicted,  upon  those  who  were  notoriously 
hostile,  unless  found  actually  in  arms.  Some  passages 
in  the  wars  of  Henry  IV.,  as  narrated  by  Sully,  approach 
to  this  character ;  but  the  horrible  massacres  with  which 
that  contest  was  at  other  stages  attended,  exclude  it 
from  all  parallel  with  the  generous  hostility  of  England. 
This  book  is  full  of  instances,  not  merelv  of  mutual 
toleration,  but  of  the  most  cordial  friendship  subsisting 
between  individuals  actually  engaged  in  the  opposite 
parties.  In  particular,  Sir  Allan  Apsley,  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's brother,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  for  the 
King,  and  was  frequently  employed  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country  where  Colonel  Hutchinson  commanded 
for  the  Parliament,  is  represented  throughout  as  living 
on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  friendship  and  cordiality 
with  this  valiant  relative.  Under  the  protection  of 
mutual  passes,  they  pay  frequent  visits  to  each  other, 
and  exchange  various  civilities  and  pieces  of  service, 
Avithout  any  attempt  on  either  side  to  seduce  the  other 
from  the  cause  to  which  his  conscience  had  attached 
him.  In  the  same  way,  the  houses  and  families  of  various 
royalists  are  left  unmolested  in  the  district  commanded 
by  Colonel  Hutchinson's  forces;  and  officers  conducting 
troops  to  the  siege  of  the  castle,  arc  rei>eiitedly  invited 
to  partake  of  entertainments  with  the  garrison.  It  is 
no  less  curious  and  unique  to  find  Airs.  Hutchinson 
officiating  as  a  surgeon  to  the  wounded ;  and  the  Colonel 
administering  spiritual  consolation  to  some  of  the  cap- 
tives who  had  been  mortally  hurt  by  the  men  whom  he 
had  led  into  action. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war,  Colonel  Hutchinson 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  town  which  he  had 
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so  resolutely  defended.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  High  Osurt  of  Justice,  for  the  trial  of  the  King ;  — 
and  after  long  hesitation,  and  frequent  prayer  to  God  to 
direct  bim  aright  in  an  affair  of  so  much  moment,  he 
deliberately  concurred  in  the  sentence  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  it ;  —  Mrs.  Hutchinson  proudly  disclaiming 
for  him  the  apology,  after^vards  so  familiar  in  the  mouths 
of  his  associates,  of  having  been  overawed  by  Cromwell. 
His  opinion  of  the  Protector,  and  of  his  government,  has 
been  pretty  fully  explained  in  the  extracts  we  have 
already  given.  During  that  usurpation,  he  lived  in 
almost  unbroken  retirement,  at  O^vthorpe ;  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  superintending  the  education  of  his 
children,  whom  he  himself  instructed  in  music  and  otlier 
elegant  accomplishments;  in  the  embelhshment  of  his 
residence  by  building  and  planting;  in  administering 
justice  to  his  neighbours,  and  in  making  a  verj'  choice 
collection  of  painting  and  sculpture,  for  which  he  had 

{mrchased  a  number  of  articles  out  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
ate  King.  Such  were  the  liberal  pursuits  and  elegant 
recreations  of  one  whom  all  our  recent  histories  would 
lead  lis  to  consider  as  a  gloomy  fanatic,  and  barbiirous 
bigot  I 

I'pou  the  death  of  the  Protector,  he  again  took  his 
seat  in  parliament,  for  the  county  of  Nottingham;  and 
was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  base  proceedings  of 
ilonk,  and  the  headlong  and  improvident  zeal  of  the 
people  ill  the  matter  of  the  restoration.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  treatment  to  be  dealt  to  the  re- 
gicides, such  of  them  as  were  members  of  the  House  rose 
in  their  places,  and  made  such  a  defence  of  their  con- 
duct as  they  respectively  thought  it  odmitted  of.  The 
following  passage  is  veir  curious,  and  gives  us  a  high 
idea  of  the  readiness  and  address  of  Colonel  Hutchinson 
in  a  situation  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 

"  When  it  enmc  to  In<;)oiibics  tume,  he,  tttth  man^  Itam,  prorcHt 
hin  ivpentanc'C  for  that  murther ;  and  told  a  false  tah-,  liow  Cruniwrll 
liL'lil  hin  hiind,  and  forv'it  bim  tu  subscribe  the  t^ntcncc  !  and  ni»<)v  ■ 
nioi'l  whiiiing  recaiititlion ;  Bfter  whk-h  he  rctir'd,  and  another  had 
ftlnidst  cndM,  whf>n  Collonclt  IIutchinMti,  who  wa*  not  thero  at  rlio 
bt'giDning,  camo  in,  and  wm  told  what  tlic;  were  about,  and  lliat  It 
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would  be  expected  be  should  say  something.  He  was  surpriz'd  with 
a  thing  he  expected  not ;  yet  neither  then,  nor  in  any  the  like  occa- 
sion, did  he  ever  faile  himselfe,  but  told  them,  *  That  for  his  actings  in 
those  dayes,  if  he  had  err*d,  it  was  the  inexperience  of  his  age,  and 
the  defect  of  his  iudgement,  and  not  the  mallice  of  his  heart,  which  had 
ever  prompted  him  to  persue  the  generall  advantage  of  his  coimtry 
more  then  his  owne  ;  and  if  the  sacrifice  of  him  might  conduce  to  the 
publick  peace  and  settlement,  he  should  freely  submit  his  life  and 
fortunes  to  their  dispose  ;  that  the  vain  cxpence  of  his  age,  and  the 
greate  debts  his  publick  employments  had  runne  him  into,  as  they 
were  testimonies  that  neither  avarice  nor  any  other  interest  had  car- 
ried liim  on,  so  they  yielded  him  iust  cause  to  repent  that  he  ever 
forsooke  his  owne  blessed  quiett,  to  embarke  in  such  a  troubled  sea, 
where  he  had  made  shipwrack  of  all  things  but  a  good  conscience ; 
and  as  to  that  particular  action  of  the  king,  he  desired  them  to  believe 
he  had  that  sence  of  it  that  befitted  an  Englishman^  a  Christian^  and 
a  gentleman.^  As  soone  as  the  collonell  had  spoken,  he  retired  into  a 
roome,  where  Inglesbie  was,  with  his  cies  yet  red,  who  had  call*d  up 
a  little  spirit  to  succeed  his  whinings,  and  embracing  ColloneU  Hut- 
chinson, '  O  collonell,'  say'd  he,  '  did  I  ever  imagine  wee  could  be 
brought  to  this  ?  Could  I  have  suspected  it,  when  I  brought  them 
Lambert  in  the  other  day,  this  sword  should  have  redeemed  us  from 
being  dealt  with  as  criminalls,  by  that  people,  for  whom  we  had  so 
gloriously  exposed  ourselves.'  The  collonell  told  him,  he  had  fore- 
seene,  ever  since  those  usurpers  thrust  out  the  lawfull  authority  of 
the  land,  to  enthrone  themselves,  it  could  end  in  nothing  else ;  but 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  in  all  he  had  done,  made  him  as  chearefully 
ready  to  suffer  as  to  triumph  in  a  good  cause.  The  result  of  the 
house  that  day  was  to  suspend  Collonell  Hutchinson  and  the  rest  from 
sitting  in  the  house.  Monke,  after  all  liis  greate  professions,  now  sate 
still,  and  had  not  one  word  to  interpose  for  any  person,  but  was  as 
forward  to  sett  vengeance  on  foot  as  any  man." — p.  367 — 369. 

He  was  afterwards  comprehended  in  the  act  of  am- 
nesty, and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon ; 
upon  which  lie  retired  to  the  country ;  but  was  soon 
after  brought  to  town,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  give  evidence  against  such  of  the  regi- 
cides as  it  was  resolved  to  bring  to  trial.  The  Inglesby 
who  is  commemorated  in  the  preceding  extract,  is  known 
to  have  been  the  chief  infonner  on  that  occasion;  and 
Colonel  Hutchinson  understood,  that  it  was  by  his  in- 
stigation that  he  also  had  been  called  as  a  witness.  His 
deportment,  when  privately  examined  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  is  extremely  characteristic,  and  includes  a  very 
fine  and  bitter  piece  of  irony  on  his  base  associate,  who 
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(.lid  not  disdain  to  save  himself  by  falsehood  and  troachciy. 
When  pressed  to  specify  some  overt  acts  against  the 
prisoners, 

—  "  the  collonell  aaswered  him,  that  in  a  businesse  transacted  so 
many  jeara  agoc,  wherein  life  was  concem'd,  lie  durst  not  bc&rc  a 
testimony  ;  having  at  that  time  bene  so  little  an  obsenrer,  thai  he  could 
not  remembtr  the  leail  title  of  that  most  eminent  cireumttance,  of 
CroMwelVt  forcing  Collonell  Ingleiby  to  sett  to  hit  unwilling  hand, 
which,  if  hit  life  had  depended  on  that  circumttance,  he  could  not 
hare  ajfirni'd!  'And  then,  sir*,  sayd  he, '  if  I  have  lost  so  great  a 
thing  as  that,  it  cannot  be  expected  lesse  emioent  passages  rcmaiae 
with  me.'"— p.  379. 

It  was  not  thought  proper  to  examine  him  on  the 
trial ;  and  he  was  allowed,  for  about  a  year,  to  pursue 
hia  innocent  occupations  in  the  retirement  of  a  country 
life.  At  last  he  was  seized,  upon  suspicion  of  l>einff 
concerned  in  some  treasonable  conspiracy;  and,  though 
no  formal  accusation  was  ever  exhibited  against  him, 
and  no  sort  of  evidence  specified  as  the  ground  of  his 
detention,  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  committed  n 
close  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  In  this  situation,  he  was 
treated  with  the  most  brutjil  harshness ;  all  wliicli  he 
bore  with  great  meekness  of  spirit,  and  consoled  himself 
in  the  constant  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  society 
of  his  magnanimous  consort,  who,  by  the  powerful  in- 
tercession of  her  brother,  was  at  Inst  admitted  to  his 
presence.  After  an  imprisonment  of  ten  months,  during 
which  the  most  urgent  solicitations  could  neither  obtain 
his  dehverance,  nor  the  specification  of  the  charges 
against  him,  he  was  suddenly  ordered  down  to  Sandown 
castle  in  Kent,  and  found,  upon  his  arrival,  that  he  was 
to  be  closely  confined  in  a  damp  and  unwhol(;some  apart- 
ment, in  which  another  prisoner,  of  the  meanest  rank 
and  most  brutal  manners,  was  already  established.  This 
aggra\'ated  oppression  and  indignity,  however,  he  en- 
dured with  a  cheerful  magnanimity;  and  conversed  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  as  she  expresses  it,  "with  as 
pleasant  and  contented  a  spirit  as  ever  in  his  whole  life." 
Sir  Allan  Apsley  at  last  procured  an  order  for  permit- 
ting him  to  walk  a  certain  time  every  day  on  the  beach ; 
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but  this  mitigation  came  too  late.  A  sort  of  aguish 
fever,  brouglit  on  by  damp  and  confinement,  had  settled 
on  his  constitution ;  and,  in  little  more  than  a  month 
after  his  removal  from  the  Tower,  he  was  delivered  by 
death  from  the  mean  and  cowardly  oppression  of  those 
whom  he  had  always  disdained  either  to  flatter  or  be- 
tniv. 

England  should  be  proud,  we  think,  of  having  given 
birth  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  husband ;  and  chiefly 
because  their  characters  are  truly  and  peculiarly  En- 
glish ;  according  to  the  standard  of  those  times  in  which 
national  characters  were  most  distinguishable.  Not  ex- 
empt, certainly,  from  errors  and  defects,  they  yet  seem 
to  us  to  hold  out  a  lofty  example  of  substantial  dignity 
and  virtue ;  and  to  possess  most  of  those  talents  and 
principles  by  which  public  life  is  made  honourable,  and 
privacy  delightful.  J5igotry  must  at  all  times  debase, 
and  civil  dissension  embitter  our  existence ;  but,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  we  may  safely  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  a  nation  which  produces  many  such  vdves  and 
mothers  as  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  must  be  both  great 
and  happy. 

For  the  Reverend  Julius  Hutchinson,  the  editor  of 
these  Memoirs,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  considerably 
perplexed  and  distracted,  between  a  natural  desire  to 
extol  those  illustrious  ancestors,  and  a  fear  of  being  him- 
self mistaken  for  a  republican.  So  he  gives  us  alternate 
notes  in  laud  of  the  English  levellers,  and  in  vituperation 
of  the  atheists  and  jacobins  of  France.  From  all  this, 
our  charity  leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  said  Reverend 
Julius  Hutchinson  has  not  yet  obtained  that  preferment 
in  the  Church  wliich  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to 
possess ;  and  that,  when  he  is  promoted  according  to  his 
merits,  he  will  speak  more  uniformly  in  a  manner  be- 
coming his  descent.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  him  for  this  book,  and  for  the  pains  he 
has  taken  to  satisfy  us  of  its  authenticity  and  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  publication.  AVe  do  not  object  to  the 
old  spelling,  which  occasions  no  perplexity ;  but  when 
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the  work  comes  to  another  edition,  we  would  recommend 
it  to  him  to  add  a  few  dates  on  the  margin,  to  break  his 
pages  into  more  paragraphs,  and  to  revise  his  punctua- 
tion. He  would  make  the  book  infinitely  more  saleable, 
too,  if,  without  making  the  slightest  variation  in  what  is 
retained,  he  would  omit  about  200  pages  of  the  siege  of 
Nottingham,  and  other  parish  business ;  especial^  as ' 
the  whole  is  now  put  beyond  the  reach  of  loss  or  cor- 
ruption by  the  present  full  publication. 
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(October,  1829.) 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Faxshawe,  THfe  of  the  Right  HonauraUe 
Sir  Richard  Fansfiawe^  Baronet,  Ambassador  from  Charht 
the  Second  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  in  1665.  Written  by  Her- 
self. To  which  are  added.  Extracts  from  the  Correspmdenee 
of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.     8vo.  pp.  360.     London:    1829. 

There  is  not  much  in  this  book,  either  of  individual 
character,  or  public  story.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  small 
aflPair — any  way;  but  yet  pleasing,  and  not  altogether 
without  interest  or  instruction.  Though  it  presents  us 
-with  no  traits  of  historical  importance,  and  but  few  of 
l)er3onal  passion  or  adventure,  it  still  gives  us  a  peep  at 
a  scene  of  surpassing  interest  from  a  new  quarter ;  and 
at  all  events  adds  one  other  item  to  the  great  and  grow- 
ing store  of  those  contemporary  notices  which  are  every 
day  familiarizing  us  more  and  more  with  the  living 
character  of  by-gone  ages ;  and  without  which  we  begin, 
at  last,  to  be  sensible,  that  we  can  neither  enter  into 
their  spirit,  nor  even  understand  their  public  transac- 
tions. Writings  not  meant  for  publication,  nor  prepared 
for  purposes  of  vanity  or  contention,  are  the  only  me- 
morials in  which  the  true  "  form  and  pressure  "  of  the 
ages  which  produce  them  are  ever  completely  preserved ; 
and,  indeed,  the  only  documents  from  which  the  great 
events  which  are  blazoned  on  their  records  can  ever  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  in  such  writings  alone, — 
confidential  letters — private  diaries — family  anecdotes 
— and  personal  remonstrances,  apologies,  or  explana- 
tions,— that  the  true  springs  of  actions  are  disclosed — 
as  well  as  the  obstructions  and  impediments,  whether  in 
the  scruples  of  individuals  or  the  general  temper  of 
society,  by  which  their  operation  is  so  capriciously,  and, 
but  for  these  revelations,  so  unaccountably  controlled. 
They  are  the  true  key  to  the  cipher  in  which  public 
annals  are  almost  necessarily  >vritten ;  and  their  oisdo- 
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sure,  affer  long  intervals  of  time,  is  almost  as  good  aa 
the  revocation  of  tlioir  writers  from  the  dead  — to  ahide 
our  interrogatories,  and  to  act  nvi-r  again,  liefore  \\»,  in 
the  very  di-ess  and  accents  of  the  time,  a  portion  of  tlie 
scenes  wiiicli  tliey  once  guided  or  adorned.  It  is  not  a 
verj-  striking  portion,  i>frhni»8,  that  is  thns  recalled  by 
the  publication  befoi-e  us;  but  whatever  interest  it 
possesses  is  mainly  of  this  character.  It  belongs  to  an 
era,  to  which,  of  all  others  in  our  history,  curiosity  will 
always    be  most  eagerly  directed;    and    it  constantly 

I  rivets  our  attention,  by  exciting  expectations  which  it 
ought,  in  truth,  to  liave  fulfilled  ;  and  suggesting,  how 
much  more  intorestiug  and  iustructiye  it  might  so  easily 
have  Ix-en  made. 
Lady  Fansliawe  was,  as  is  genenilly  known,  the  wife 
of  a  uistinguiahed  cavalier,  in  the  Heroic  Age  of  the 
civil  wars  and  the  Protectorate ;  and  sunived  till  long 
fifler  ihe  Restoration.  Her  husband  was  a  person  of  no 
mean  figure  in  tluwe  great  transactions;  and  she,  who 
adhered  to  him  with  the  most  devoted  attachment,  and 
participated  n«t  unwortldly  in  all  his  fortunes  and 
designs,  was,  consetpiently,  in  continual  contnct  with  the 
movements  which  then  agitated  society  ;  and  had  her  full 
share  of  the  troubles  an<l  triumphs  which  belongeil  to 
such  an  existence.  Her  memoirs  ought,  therefore,  to 
^Ll  have  formed  an  interesting  counterpart  to  those  of  Mrs. 
^■1  Hutchinson ;  and  to  have  recalled  to  us,  with  equal 
HI  force  and  vivacity,  the  aspect  under  which  those  gi-ual 
^H  events  presented  themselves  to  a  female  spectatn-ss  and 
^H  sufferer,  of  the  opposite  faction.  But,  though  the  title 
^Ki  of  the  book,  and  the  announcements  of  the  editor,  hold 
^Ef  out  this  promise,  we  must  say  that  the  body  of  it  falU 
^H  for  short  of  perfonnance :  and,  whether  it  be  that  her 
^H  nde  of  the  question  did  not  admit  of  the  same  force 
^B  of  delineation  or  loftiness  of  sentiment;  or,  liutt  the  in- 
^V  dividual  chronicler  bus  been  less  fortunatelv  selected,  it 
Hi  is  certain  that.,  in  point  both  of  interest  and  instruction, 
^B  in  traits  of  character,  warmth  of  colouring,  or  exaltation 
^H  of  feeling,  there  is  no  sort  of  comparison  between  these 
^L  goasipiiig,  and,  though  affect  iouate,  yet  relatively  cold 
^B      vox..  H  K 
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and  feeble  memoranda,  and  the  earnest,  eloquent,  and 
graphic  representations  of  the  puritan  heroine.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  even  in  hinting  at  such  a  parallel, 
that,  in  one  important  respect,  the  royalist  cause  also 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  singularly  happy  in  its 
female  representative.  Since,  if  it  may  be  said  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  Lucy  Hutchinson  and  her 
husband  had  too  many  elegant  tastes  and  accomplish- 
ments to  be  taken  as  faii:  specimens  of  the  austere  and 
godly  republicans ;  it  certainly  may  be  retorted,  with  at 
least  equal  justice,  that  the  chaste  and  decorous  Lady 
Fanshawe,  and  her  sober  diplomatic  lord,  shadow  out 
rather  too  favourably  the  general  manners  and  morals 
of  the  cavaliers. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  true  secret  of  her  inferioritj', 
in  all  at  least  that  relates  to  political  interest,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  fair  writer,  though- bom  and 
bred  a  royalist,  and  faithfully  adhering  to  her  husband  in 
his  eflForts  and  suflFerings  in  the  cause,  was  not  naturally, 
or  of  herself,  particularly  studious  of  such  matters ;  or 
disposed  to  occupy  herself  more  than  was  necessary  with 
any  public  concern.  She  seems  to  have  followed,  like  a 
good  wife  and  daughter,  where  her  parents  or  her  hus- 
band led  her ;  and  to  have  adopted  their  opinions  with 
a  dutiful  and  implicit  confidence,  but  without  being 
very  deeply  moved  by  the  principles  or  passions  which 
actuated  those  from  whom  they  were  derived;  while 
Lucy  Hutchinson  not  only  threw  her  whole  heart  and 
soul  into  the  cause  of  her  party,  but,  like  Lady  Macbeth 
or  Madame  Roland,  imparted  her  own  fire  to  her  more 
phlegmatic  helpmate, — ''chastised  him,"  when  necessary, 
"  with  the  valour  of  her  tongue,''  and  cheered  him  on, 
by  the  encouragement  of  her  high  example,  to  all  the 
ventures  and  sacrifices,  the  triumphs  or  the  martyrdoms, 
that  lay  visibly  across  her  daring  and  lofty  course.  The 
Lady  Fanshawe,  we  take  it,  was  of  a  less  passionate 
tenn)erament ;  and  her  book,  accordingly,  is  more  like 
that  of  an  ordinary'  woman,  though  living  in  extraor- 
dinary times.  She  begins,  no  doubt,  with  a  good  deal 
of  love  and  domestic  devotion,  and  even  echoes,  from 
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that  sauctuary,  certain  notes  of  loyalty;  but,  in  very 
truth,  is  chiefly  occupied,  lor  the  best  part  of  her  life, 
with  the  sage  and  serious  business  of  some  nineteen  or 
twenty  aceoucheinens,  which  are  happily  accom)>UsIiud  in 
different  parts  of  Europe;  and  seems,  at  last,  to  be  wholly 
engrossed  in  tlie  ceremonial  of  diplomatic  presentations, 
— the  description  of  court  dreissos,  state  couches,  liveriea, 
and  jewellery,  —  the  suleinnity  of  nrocegsions,  and  re- 
ceptions by  sovereign  princes, — antl  the  due  interchange 
of  presents  and  compliments  with  pL-rsons  of  worship 
an<i  dignity.  Fully  one  tiiinl  of  her  book  is  taken  up 
with  such  goodly  mutter;  and  nearly  as  much  witli  the 
genealogy  of  her  kiiidn'd,  and  a  faitliful  reconl  of  their 
marriages,  deaths,  and  burials.  From  the  remainder, 
however,  some  curious  things  may  be  gathered;  and  wo 
shall  try  to  extract  what  strikes  us  as  most  characteristic. 
We  may  begin  with  something  that  preceded  her  own 
recollection.  The  following  singular  legend  relates  to 
her  mother;  and  is  given,  it  will  be  obser\'cd,  on  very 
venerable  authority: 

"Dr.  Ilnwlaworth  prMiciied  her  funi^ral  flcnnoiii  in  whicli,  u|>od  his 
own  knowli'ilgc,  he  luld,  Wfore  nxuny  hiiiKlrtxIg  of  pmple,  lliia  ftcctdmt 
foUowlng:  Tliut  my  uiutlitr,  bi'iiig  nick  lo  ili;iilb  of  m  fever  llirett 
montliH  uftor  I  was  boi-n,  wliici)  was  ihe  oteusiou  die  gave  me  audt 
no  lou^r,  lit^r  f'riiTiiilH  niici  servants  thout;ht,  to  nil  outwani  a[ipearance, 
tlml  aIib  was  ilt^aiJ,  anil  m  lay  nlmort  two  dny s  ani)  a  njglil ;  but  Dr. 
Winaton.  coming  to  comlorl  my  lalliiT,  wont  into  my  mi>llicr'c  room, 
snd  looking  oarncstly  on  licr  face,  luiil  nlie  was  bu  lundwimo,  nn<i  now 
lookM  an  lovely,  I  cannot  tliink  sliu  iu  Ot^ad  i  and  suddenly  luuk  a  Inni-et 
oat  of  Ilia  iKicket,  auil  willi  it  cut  the  solti  of  her  fout,  «hicb  bled. 
Upon  tliiH,  lie  immediately  caused  her  to  Iw  laid  upon  the  bo)  a)^in 
sDii  to  be  rubbed,  and  such  mcnns,  as  she  auiut  to  life,  and  oticning 
bnr  tyt»i,  mw  two  of  her  kinswomen  stand  by  her,  my  Lwly  Knolly* 
tnA  my  Laily  Kn4s<-ll.  botli  with  gn-nl  wide  slwrea,  ut  thx  raaliion 
then  wan,  and  auld.  Did  yuu  nut  promise  me  tlftet-u  yearn,  and  nn-  y«u 
eoini!  again  already?  wbieb  ibey  nut  undiirstandlng,  iiprsuaded  her  tu 
k«ep  her  spirits qniei  in  that  great  wrAknrMwhoreinshi-ihi-n  was;  but, 
some  hours  nftor,  she  ilpnircd  my  fatlier  em)  I>r.  IlowUworih  niijfhl  be 
left  alono  with  her,  to  wboni  she  said,  I  will  neqitaint  yuu.  that,  durinc 
Ibc  time  of  my  Imnoa',  I  wu  la  great  i)uivl.  but  in  a  pbcu  I  could 
n«hber  diolinguiBh  nor  describe  ■,  but  the  sense  of  leaviit^;  my  girl, 
*  >  Is  deari^r  to  me  than  all  my  children,  remained  a  trouble  upon 
Is.  .'iuddonly  [  Mw  two  by  me.  doalhiii  in  hmg  white  gar- 
nd  niet)ii)iiijh[  1  fell  down  with  my  fnirc  in  the  diist ;  and 
why  I  WM  troubled  in  to  gruit  hnppineiu.  I  rcpUod, 
ti   B    2 
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0  let  me  have  the  same  grant  given  to  Hezekiah,  that  I  may  live 
fifteen  years,  to  see  mj  daughter  a  woman :  to  which  they  answered. 
It  is  done ;  and  then,  at  that  instant,  I  awoke  out  of  my  trance ;  and 
Dr.  Howlsworth  did  there  alTinn,  that  tliat  day  she  died  made  just 
fifteen  years  from  that  time." — p.  26 — 28. 

This  gift  of  dreaming  dreams,  or  seeing  visions,  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  family ;  for  the 
following  is  given  on  the  credit  of  the  fair  writer's  own 
experience.  When  she  and  her  husband  went  to  Ireland, 
on  their  way  to  Portugal,  they  were  honourably  enter- 
tained by  all  the  distinguished  royalists  who  came  in 
their  way.     Among  othei's,  she  has  recorded  that, 

"  We  went  to  the  Lady  Honor  O'Brien's,  a  lady  that  went  for  a 
maid,  but  few  believed  it !  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Thomond.     There  we  staid  three  nights.     The  first  of  which 

1  was  surprised  by  being  laid  in  a  chamber,  where,  about  one  o'clock, 
I  heard  a  voice  that  awakened  me.  I  drew  the  curtain,  and,  in  the 
casement  of  the  window,  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  woman 
leaning  into  the  window,  through  the  easement,  in  white,  with  red 
hair,  and  pale  and  ghastly  complexion.  She  spoke  loud,  and  in  a 
tone  I  had  never  heard,  thrice,  'A  horse!'  and  then,  with  a  sigh  more 
like  the  wind  than  breath,  she  vanished,  and,  to  me,  her  body  looked 
more  like  a  thick  cloud  than  substance.  I  was  so  much  frightened, 
that  my  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  night-clothes  fell  off.  I  pulled 
and  pinched  your  father,  wlio  never  woke  during  the  disorder  I  was 
in ;  but  at  last  was  much  surprised  to  sec  me  in  this  fright,  and  more 
so  when  I  related  the  story  and  showed  him  the  window  opened. 
Neither  of  us  slept  any  more  that  night,  but  he  entertained  me  with 
telling  me  how  much  more  these  apparitions  were  usual  in  this  country 
than  in  England  I  and  we  concluded  the  cause  to  be  the  great  super- 
stition of  the  Irish,  and  the  want  of  that  knownng  faith,  which  should 
defend  them  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  he  exercises  among 
them  very  much." 

Ingenious  and  orthodox  as  this  solution  of  the  mystery 
must  be  allowed  to  be,  we  confess  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  prefer  that  of  the  fair  sleeper  having  had  a 
fit  of  nightmare;  had  it  not  been  for  the  conclusive 
testimony  of  the  putative  virgin  of  the  house  of  Thomond, 
wlio  supplies  the  following  astonishing  confirmation ; 
and  leads  us  rather  to  suspect  that  the  whole  might  have 
been  a  trick,  to  rid  herself  the  sooner  of  their  scrupulous 
and  decorous  company. 

**  About  five  o'clock,"  continues  Lady  Fanshawe,  "the  lady  of  the 
house  came  to  see  us,  saying  she  had  not  been  in  bed  all  night,  be- 
cause a  cousin  O'Brien  of  hers,  whose  ancestors   had  owned   that 
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ltou6P,  had  tlceired  tier  to  »t»j  iviiii  him  in  liia  chamber,  nnd  that  he 
(lied  Rt  two  o'cloi'k,  and  she  suid,  '  I  wisli  j^u  lu  lisvc  bad  no  distiirb- 
nnne,  for  'tis  the  custom  of  the  plurf,  thtit.  when  any  of  the  fnmilj 
are  dying,  the  shape  of  a  wuinan  apijears  in  the  window  every  night 
till  thejr  be  dead.  This  wumaD  was  nianjr  ages  a|!;o  got  with  eliild 
by  the  uwncr  of  this  place,  who  mitrdered  her  in  his  garden,  and  flung 
her  into  the  river  under  the  window,  hut  truly  I  thought  not  of  it 
when  I  lodged  you  here,  it  being  the  l>est  nium  in  the  house.'  Wtt 
niade  little  reply  to  her  speech,  but  disposed  ourselves  to  be  gone 
suddenly." 

We  shall  close  this  chapter,  of  the  supernatural,  with 
the  following  rather  remarkable  ghost  story,  which  la 
calcutatct],  we  think,  to  make  a  tttrong  impression  on 
the  imagination.  Our  diligent  chronicler  picked  it  up, 
it  seems,  on  her  way  through  Canterbury  in  the  year 
1663  ;  and  it  is  thus  honourably  attested  : 

"And  here  I  cannot  omil  relating  the  ensuing  story,  eoufirmei]  by 
Sir  Thomas  Batten,  Sir  Arnuld  Dreames,  llie  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
with  many  mure  gentlemen  and  persons  of  this  town. 

"There  lives  imt  far  from  Canterbury  a  gontlcmiin  culled  Colonfll 

CoIepnpTT,  wlmse  mother  was  widow  unto  the  Lord  Strangford :  thia 

gentleman  had  a  sifter,  who  lived  with  him,  as  thi!  world  »aid,  in  too 

I  much  love.    Hhn  married  Mr.  I'orter.    This  hrutlier  aud  sister,  being 

I  both  atheists,  and  living  a  bfe  according  to  their  profession,  went  in 

•  frolieli  into  a  vault  of  their  aneestors,  where,  before  they  returned, 

I  they  pulled  some  of  their  father's  and  mother's  haiis!    Within  a  very 

I  few  days  after,  Mrs.  I'orlor  fell  sick  and  died.     Ilcr  brother  kepi  her 

I   body  in  n  coffin  set  up  in  his  buttery,  saying  it  would  nut  be  long 

he  dU'd,   and   then   ihry  would  b«  both  buried  logethL-r;  but 

from  the  night  after  her  deatli,  until  the  time  that  we  were  lold  the 

story,  which  was  tliree  mouths,  they  say  tbut  a  head,  as  cold  ns  death, 

with  curled  lutir  like  his  sister's,  did  ever  lie  by  him  wherever  he  slept, 

notwithstanding  he  removed  to  several  places  and  enuntriej>  to  avoid 

'  ;  and  several  persons  told  us  they  also  had  felt  this  appnriliou." 

We  may  now  go  back  a  little  to  the  affairs  of  thia 

1  world.     Deep  ana  devoted  attachmentJi  are  more  fre- 

aucntly    conceived    in    ciivmuf^lances    of  distress   and 
anger  than  in  any  other :    and,  accordiu"ly,  the  lovo 
I  and  marriage  of  Sir  Kichard  Fanshawe  and  his  lady  In-fel 
during  their  an.\ious  and   [icrilons  residence  mth  the 
court  at  Oxfor.1,  in  164-t.     The  following  Uttle  sketch 
[  of  the  life  they  pajised  there  is  curious  and  interesting : 
y  father  commanded  my  aiater  and  myself  to  eonie  lu  him  lo 
I  Oxford,  where  the  Cmirt  then  wa*  i  but  we.  that  had  till  that  hour 
I  lived  in  great  plenty  and  great  order,  found  ourselvea  like  fishes  out 
f  the  water,  a»d  th«  scene  so  changed,  that  wo  know  not  at  all  bow 
u  H  3 
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to  act  any  part  but  obeilience  ;  for,  from  as  good  a  house  as  may 
gentleman  of  England  had,  we  came  to  a  baker's  house  in  an  obscure 
street ;  and  from  rooms  well  furnished,  to  lie  in  a  very  bad  bed  in  a 
garret,  to  one  dish  of  meat,  and  that  not  the  best  ordered,  no  monej, 
for  we  were  as  poor  as  Job,  nor  clothes  more  than  a  man  or  two 
brought  in  their  cloak  bags :  we  had  the  perpetual  discourse  of  losing 
and  gaining  towns  and  men  ;  at  the  windows  the  sad  spectacle  of  war, 
sometimes  plagues,  sometimes  sicknesses  of  other  kind,  by  reaacm  of 
so  many  people  being  packed  together,  as,  I  believe,  there  never  was 
before  of  that  quality  ;  always  in  want,  yet  I  must  needs  saj,  thai 
most  bore  it  wiih  a  martyr-like  cheerfulness.  For  my  own  part,  I 
began  to  think  we  should  all,  like  Abraham,  live  in  tents  all  the  days 
of  our  lives.  The  king  sent  my  father  a  warrant  for  a  baronet,  but 
he  returned  it  with  thanks,  saying  he  had  too  much  honour  of  his 
knighthood,  which  his  majesty  had  honoured  him  with  some  years 
before,  for  the  fortune  he  now  possessed."  —  p.  35 — 37. 

They  were  married  very  privately  the  year  after ;  and 
certainly  entered  upon  life  with  little  but  their  mutual 
love  to  cheer  and  support  them ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  sufficient. 

''  Both  his  fortune  and  my  promised  portion,  which  was  made 
10,000/.,  were  both  at  that  time  in  expectation ;  and  we  might  truly 
be  called  merchant  adventurers,  for  the  stock  we  set  up  our  trading 
with  did  not  amount  to  twenty  pounds  betwixt  us ;  but,  however,  it 
was  to  us  as  a  little  piece  of  armour  is  against  a  bullet,  which,  if  it  be 
right  placed,  though  no  bigger  than  a  shilling,  serves  as  well  as  a 
whole  suit  of  armour ;  so  our  stock  bought  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which 
was  your  father's  trade,  and  by  it,  I  assure  you,  we  lived  better  than 
those  who  were  born  to  2000?.  a  year,  as  long  as  he  had  his  liberty." 
—p.  37,  38. 

The  next  scene  presents  both  of  them  in  so  amiable 
and  res})ectable  a  light,  that  we  think  it  but  justice  to 
extract  it,  though  rather  long,  -without  any  abridgment. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting 
passages  in  the  book.  They  had  now  gone  to  Bristol, 
in  1645. 

"  My  husband  had  provided  very  gooil  lodgings  for  us,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  come  home  from  the  council,  where  he  was  at  my  arrival, 
he  with  all  expressions  of  joy  received  me  in  his  arms,  and  gave  me  a 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  saying,  *  I  know  thou  that  keeps  my  heart  so 
well,  will  keep  my  fortune,  which  from  this  time  I  will  ever  put  into 
thy  hands  as  God  shall  bless  me  with  increase : '  and  now  I  thought 
myself  a  perfect  queen,  and  my  husband  so  glorious  a  crown,  that  I 
more  valued  myself  to  be  called  by  his  name  than  born  a  princess  ; 
for  I  knew  him  very  wise  and  very  good,  and  his  soul  doated  on  me, 
— upon  which  confidence  I  will  tell  you  what  happened.     My  Lady 
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Rivers,  a  brnvc  woronn,  and  one  timt  bad  sufTcrcd  atnny  ihoiiMmt 
pounda  loss  for  the  king,  and  whom  I  hnil  B  great  nsTemnce  for,  and 
#he  &  kiniliie«s  for  me  it^  n  kinswoman,  in  iliscourtie  she  tacitly  com- 
mended the  kuowledge  of  state  uffnirs ;  and  that  some  woinen  wcrw 
very  happy  iu  a  good  understanding  thereof,  as  my  Lady  Aubigny, 
Lady  Isabel  Thymie,  and  divers  olherg,  and  yet  none  was  at  first  more 
eapablu  than  I ;  that  in  ihc  night  sho  knew  there  came  a  post  from 
IVtris  from  the  qnecn,  and  that  she  wonld  be  extremely  glad  to  bear 
what  the  queen  commanded  the  king  in  order  to  liii  iifliiirs ;  saying,  if 
I  would  ask  my  husband  privately,  lie  would  tell  nie  what  he  found 
in  the  packet,  and  I  might  tell  her.  I,  that  was  young  and  innoeent, 
and  to  that  day  had  never  in  my  mouth  '  Whnt  news?*  began  to  think 
there  was  more  in  inquiring  into  pubtie  aff'airs  than  I  thought  of;  and 
that  it  being  a  fnahionable  thing  would  make  me  more  beloved  of  my 
hiiebaDd,  if  that  had  been  possible,  than  I  was.  Whf^n  my  hnsbnnd 
returned  home  from  eoundl,  after  welcoming  biro,  as  his  custom  ercT 
was,  he  wont  with  liia  handful  of  papers  into  bis  study  for  an  hour  or 
more ;  I  folloned  him  i  ho  turned  hastily,  and  said,  '  ^Vliat  wouldtt 
thou  liBve,  my  life  ?'  I  told  him,  I  heard  the  prince  had  received  a 
packet  from  the  qiii'cn,  and  I  guessed  it  was  that  in  his  haml,  and  I 
d««ired  to  know  what  was  in  it :  he  smilingly  replied.  '  My  luve,  I 
will  immfidiately  (rome  to  thee ;  pray  thee  g<»,  for  I  Ain  very  busy;* 
when  he  came  out  of  his  eloMt  I  relived  my  suit :  he  kissed  me,  and 
talked  of  other  things.  At  «itp|>er  1  would  eat  nothing;  he  as  uauol 
Mt  by  me,  and  drank  often  to  me,  which  was  his  custom,  and  was  full 
of  discourse  to  company  that  was  nl  table,  (ioing  to  bed  1  asked 
again  ;  and  !<aid  I  cnnld  not  believe  he  loved  me  if  he  refused  to  tell 
me  all  he  knew  ;  but  he  answered  uothing.  but  atup[M>d  my  mouth 
with  kissea,  Su  we  went  to  t>ed ;  I  erieil,  and  he  went  to  sleep  1 
Next  morning  early,  as  his  custom  was  he  called  to  rise,  iml  began  to 
discourse  with  me  flntt,  to  which  I  made  no  reply:  bd  rnv,  ramo  on 
ihe  other  xido  of  the  bed  and  kitsnl  me,  and  drew  the  curtnini  itofitly, 
and  went  to  court.  Wlieii  he  came  home  to  dinner,  he  presently  came 
to  mc  as  wan  usual,  und  when  I  had  him  by  the  hand,  I  said,  ■  Thuu 
dost  not  care  to  mh'  me  Iroubleil ;'  to  which  he,  taking  me  in  his  arms, 
answered,  *  My  dearest  soul,  nothing  upon  earth  can  alKict  me  like 
lluit :  IJul  when  you  asked  me  of  my  buftinesa,  it  was  wholly  out  of  my 
power  to  mtisfy  thee ;  for  my  life  and  fortune  hIioII  be  tliine,  and  every 
thought  of  my  heart  in  whirh  the  trust  I  am  iu  may  not  be  revealed : 


Butn 


;  which  1  cannut  preserve  if  1  commuiiieats 


the  pnuee's  nfTsirs;  mill,  pray  thee,  with  this  answer  rrM  satisfied.' 
So  great  wsa  his  reason  and  goodncM,  that,  npoti  eniisidirnilinn.  it 
ma<lo  my  folly  ap|<ear  to  mc  so  vile,  tliat  frimi  that  day  until  thn  day 
o>f  bis  death.  [  never  thought  Hi  to  aak  him  any  busineBS.  but  what  he 
communiealcd  freely  to  me  in  order  to  hii  estate  or  family." 

AfW  tliu  ill  success  of  the  royal  arms  hnd  made  it 
[  necessary  for  the  Prince  to  retire   bt-voiid  seas,  Lady 
[  Fanslmwc  und  lier  husband  attended  fiim  to  the  SciUy 
■I  II  -I 
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Islands.     We  give  this  natural  and  simple  picture  of 
their  discomforts  on  that  expedition : — 

"  The  next  daj,  after  having  been  pillaged,  and  extremelj  sick  mnd 
big  with  child,  I  was  set  on  shore,  almost  dead,  in  the  island  of  SdUjr ; 
when  we  had  got  to  our  quarters  near  the  castle,  where  the  prince  laj, 
I  went  immediatelj  to  bed,  which  was  so  vile,  that  mj  footman  erer 
lay  in  a  better,  and  we  had  but  three  in  the  whole  house,  which  con- 
sisted of  four  rooms,  or  rather  partitions,  two  low  rooms,  and  two 
little  lofts,  with  a  ladder  to  go  up :  in  one  of  these  thej  kept  dried 
fish,  which  was  his  trade,  and  in  this  my  husband's  two  clerks  laj ; 
one  there  was  for  my  sister,  and  one  for  myself,  and  one  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  servants  ;  but  when  I  waked  in  the  morning,  I  was  so  cold 
I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  but  the  daylight  discovered  that  my  bed  was 
near  sw^imming  with  the  sea,  which  the  owner  told  us  afterwards  it 
never  did — but  at  spring  tides  J* 

We  must  not  omit  her  last  interview  with  her  un- 
fortunate Sovereign,  which  took  place  at  Hampton  Court, 
when  his  star  was  hastening  to  its  setting !  It  is  the 
only  interview  with  that  unhappy  Prince  of  which  she 
has  left  any  notice ;  and  is,  undoubtedly,  very  touching 
and  amiable. 

'*  During  his  stay  at  Hampton  Court,  my  husband  was  with  him ; 
to  whom  he  was  pleased  to  talk  much  of  his  concerns,  and  gave  him 
three  credentials  for  Spain,  with  private  instructions  and  letters  for 
his  service :  But  God,  for  our  sins,  disposed  his  Majesty's  affairs  other- 
wise. I  went  three  times  to  pay  my  duty  to  him,  both  as  I  was  the 
daughter  of  his  servant,  and  wife  of  his  servant.  The  last  time  I 
ever  saw  him,  when  I  took  my  leave,  I  could  not  refrain  weeping. 
"When  he  had  saluted  me,  I  prayed  to  God  to  preserve  his  majesty, 
with  long  life  and  happy  years ;  he  stroked  me  on  the  cheek,  and  said, 
*  Child,  if  God  pleaseth  it  shall  be  so!  both  you  and  I  must  submit  to 
God's  will,  and  you  know  in  what  hands  I  am  in  ;'  then  turning  to 
your  father,  he  said,  '  Be  sure,  Dick,  to  tell  my  son  all  that  I  have  said, 
and  deliver  those  letters  to  my  wife ;  pray  God  bless  her  I  I  hope  I 
shall  do  well ;'  and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  said,  *  Thou  hast  ever  been 
an  honest  man,  and  I  hope  God  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  a  happy 
servant  to  my  son,  whom  I  have  charged  in  my  letter  to  continue  his 
love,  and  trust  to  you ;'  adding,  *I  do  promise  you,  that  if  ever  I  am 
restored  to  my  dignity,  I  will  bountifully  reward  you  for  both  your 
service  and  sufferings.'  Thus  did  we  part  from  that  glorious  sun,  that 
within  a  few  months  after  was  murdered,  to  the  grief  of  all  Christians 
that  were  not  forsaken  by  God." 

These  are  almost  sufficient  specimens  of  the  work 
before  us ;  for  it  would  not  be  fair  to  extract  the  whole 
substance  of  it.  However,  we  must  add  the  following 
striking  trait  of  heroism  and  devoted  affection,  especially 
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as  we  Iiiive  spoken  rather  too  disparagingly  of  the  fair 
writer's  endowment  of  those  qualities.  In  point  of 
courage  and  love  to  her  husband  it  is  quite  on  a  level, 
perhaps,  with  any  of  the  darings  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, — 
thougn  we  cannot  say  that  the  occasion  called  so  clearly 
for  their  display.  During  their  voyage  to  Portugal, 
and — 

"  When  we  liiul  juai  passed  the  StmUs,  we  saw  FOining  hiwords  us, 
with  full  Bails,  a  Turkish  t>'alley,  well  manDed,  auil  we  believed  wu 
Rhould  be  all  carried  awaj  slavds  fur  this  nian  hod  so  laden  his  ship 
witli  gooils  for  Spain,  that  hi»  gutia  were  useless,  though  the  ship  car- 
ried sixty  guns,    lie  culled  fur  brimdy,  and  after  he  had  well  drunken. 
I   Utd  all  his  men,  which  were  near  (wo  hundred,  he  called  for  arm?, 
[  knd  cleared  the  deck  as  well  as  he  could,  re?'i>lving  to  fight  rather  than 
I    lose  his  ship,  which  was  worth  30,000/.     This  was  sad  for  us  pns- 
•cngers ;  but  my  husband  bid  us  be  sure  to  keep  in  the  cabin,  and  not 
ftppcar,  the  women,  which  would  make  tlio  Turks  think  that  we  were 
B  man-of-wnr,  bnt  if  they  saw  wnmcu,  they  would  take  us  for  tner- 
I    elinnta,  and  board  u^.     lie  went  upon  the  deck  and  tiM>k  a  gun  and 
\  buidoliiTii,  and  sword,  and,  with  the  r^t  of  the  ship's  mmpftiiy,  guwd 
I  upon  deck  expecting  the  arrival  of  (he  Turkieih  unui-of-war.     This 
I  beast,  the  captain,  had  locked  nie  up  in  the  e-nbin ;  I  knocked  and 
I  ealled  long  to  no  purpose,  until  at  length  the  cabin-boy  came  and 
[  opened  llie  door.     I,  all  in  Wnti,  desired  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  give 
[  nc  his  blue  thrum  cop  he  wore,  and  his  tarred  coat,  which  he  did, 
[  Bnd  I  gave  him  half-a-cruwn,  and  putting  them  un,  and  flinging  away 
I  my  nigh t-clut lien,  1  crept  up  softly,  and  stood  upon  the  deck  by  taj 
I  biuboiid's  side,  as  fn-e  fram  tickness  and  fear  as,  1  confess,  from  dis- 
I  srelion  i  but  it  was  the  «Rect  of  that  i>a««ion  which  1  could  never 
[  naster. 

I  ••  By  this  time  the  two  vrascls  were  enE>gc<l  in  parley,  and  so  well 
f  Mtislled  with  apiech  and  night  of  each  ether's  forces,  tlial  the  Turks* 
[  nuui-of-war  tncked  aI>out.  uud  we  continued  our  eourse.     But  when 

Ciur  father  suw  it  eonveuient  to  retreat,  looking  upon  me,  he  blcMcd 
mself,  and  anatehed  me  up  in  his  anus,  saying,  'Good  God.  thai 
I  love  can  make  this  change  I'  and  though  he  seemingly  chid  me,  h« 
I  would  laugh  at  it  a»  often  as  he  remembered  that  voyage." 
I       What  follows  h  almost  as  strong  a  proof  of  that  "  love 
[  which  casteth  out  fear;"  whUe  it  ia  more  niiexception- 
f  able  on  the  score  of  prudence.     Sir  Kiehnrd,  being  in 
arnia  for  the  King  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Wurcesler,  was 
afterwardti  t^iken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  London;  to 
which  place  hi»  faitliful  consort  immediately  repaired, 
I  where,  in  the  midst  of  her  anxieties, 

I  "1  met  a  messenger  from  him  with  a  teller,  which  advised  Die  of 
L  Ui  condition,  and  told  me  he  wa*  very  civilly  used,  ud  aaid  UlUa 
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more,  but  that  I  should  be  in  some  room  at  Charing  Cross,  where  lie 
had  promise  from  liis  keeper  that  he  should  rest  there  in  my  oompanj 
at  dinner-time ;  this  was  meant  to  him  as  a  great  favour.  I  expected 
him  with  impatience,  and  on  the  day  appointed  provided  a  dinner  and 
room,  as  ordered,  in  which  I  was  with  my  father  and  some  more  of 
our  friends,  where,  about  eleven  of  the  clock,  we  saw  hundreds  of 
poor  soldiers,  both  English  and  Scotch,  march  all  naked  on  foot,  and 
many  with  jour  father,  who  was  very  cheerful  in  appearance  ;  who, 
after  he  had  spoken  and  saluted  me  and  his  friends  Uiere,  said,  '  Pra/ 
let  us  not  lose  time,  for  I  know  not  how  little  I  have  to  spare ;  this  is 
the  chance  of  war ;  nothing  venture,  nothing  have ;  so  let  us  sit  down 
and  be  merry  whilst  we  may ;'  then  taking  my  hand  in  his,  and  kiss- 
ing me,  *  Cease  weeping,  no  other  thing  upon  earth  can  move  me ; 
remember  we  are  all  at  Grod*s  disposal.' 

*'  During  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  I  failed  not  constantly  to 
go,  when  the  clock  struck  four  in  the  morning,  with  a  dark  lantern  in 
my  hand  all  alone  and  on  foot,  from  my  lodging  in  Chancery  Lane,  at 
my  cousin  Young's,  to  Wliitehall,  in  at  the  entry  that  went  out  of 
King  Street  into  the  bowling-green.  There  I  would  go  under  his 
window  and  softly  call  him ;  he,  after  the  first  time  excepted,  never 
failed  to  put  out  his  head  at  the  first  call ;  thus  we  talked  together, 
and  sometimes  I  was  so  wet  with  the  rain,  that  it  went  in  at  my  neck 
and  out  at  my  heels.  He  directed  how  I  should  make  my  addresses, 
which  I  did  ever  to  their  general,  Cromwell,  who  had  a  great  respect 
for  your  father,  and  would  have  bought  him  off  to  his  service,  upon 
any  terms. 

"  Being  one  day  to  solicit  for  my  husband's  liberty  for  a  time,  he 
bid  me  bring,  the  next  day,  a  certificate  from  a  physician,  that  he  was 
really  ill.  Immediately  I  went  to  Dr.  Batters,  tliat  was  by  chance 
both  physician  to  Cromwell  and  to  our  family,  who  gave  me  one  very 
favourable  in  my  husband's  behalf.  I  delivered  it  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  at  three  of  the  clock  that  afternoon,  as  he  commanded  me, 
and  he  himself  moved,  that  seeing  they  could  make  no  use  of  his  im- 
prisonment, whereby  to  lighten  them  in  their  business,  that  he  might 
have  his  liberty  upon  4000/.  bail,  to  take  a  course  of  physic,  he  being 
dangerously  ill.  Many  spake  against  it ;  but  most  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
who  said  he  would  be  as  instrumental,  for  aught  he  knew,  to  hang 
them  all  that  sat  there,  if  ever  he  had  opportunity ;  but  if  he  had 
liberty  for  a  time,  that  he  might  take  the  engagement  before  he  went 
out ;  upon  which  Cromwell  said,  *  I  never  knew  that  the  engagement 
was  a  medicine  for  the  scprbutici'  They,  hearing  their  general  say 
so,  thought  it  obliged  him,  and  so  ordered  him  his  liberty  upon  bail." 

These  are  specimens  of  what  we  think  best  in  the 
work ;  but,  as  th^re  may  be  readers  who  would  take  an 
interest  in  her  description  of  court  ceremonies,  or,  at 
least,  like  to  see  how  she  manages  them,  we  shall  con- 
clude with  a  little  fragment  of  such  a  description. 

"  This  afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Albu- 
querque.    When  I  came  to  take  coach,  the  soldiers  stood  to  their 
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firms,  aod  the  lieutenant  that  held  the  colours  displaying  them,  which 
ia  never  done  to  any  one  but  to  kings,  or  such  as  represent  their  per- 
sons :  I  stood  still  all  the  while,  then  at  the  lowering  of  the  colours  to 
the  ground,  thej  received  for  them  a  low  courtesy  from  me,  and  for 
himself  a  bow  ;  then  taking  coach,  with  very  many  persons  both  in 
coaches  and  on  foot,  I  went  to  the  duke's  palace,  where  1  was  again 
received  by  a  guard  of  his  excellency's,  with  the  same  ceremony  of 
the  king's  colours  as  before.  Then  I  was  received  by  the  duke's 
brother  and  near  a  hundred  persona  of  quality.  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
the  wriat  of  his  excellency's  right  hand ;  he  putting  his  cloak  there- 
upon,  as  the  Spanish  fashion  is,  went  up  the  stairs,  upon  the  top  of 
which  stood  the  duchess  and  her  daughter,  who  received  me  with 
great  civility,  putting  me  into  every  door,  and  all  my  children,  till  we 
came  to  sit  down  in  her  excellency's  chamber,  where  she  placed  me  on 
her  right  hand,  upon  cushions,  as  the  fashion  of  this  court  is,  being 
very  rich,  and  laid  upon  Persia  carpets. 

"The  two  dukes  embraced  my  husband  with  great  kindness,  wel- 
coming him  to  the  place,  and  the  duke  of  Medina  Celi  led  me  to  my 
coach,  an  honour  that  he  had  never  done  any  but  once,  when  he 
waited  on  your  queen  to  help  her  on  the  like  occasion.  The  Duke 
d'Alcala  led  my  eldest  daughter,  and  the  younger  led  mj  second,  and 
the  Governor  of  Cadiz,  Don  Antonio  do  Pimentel,  led  the  third. 
Mrs.  Kestian  carried  Betty  in  her  arms." 

There  is  great  choice  of  this  sort  for  those  who  like 
it;  and  not  a  little  of  the  more  solemn  and  still  duller 
discussion  of  diplomatic  etiquette  and  precedence.  But, 
independent  of  these,  and  of  the  genealogies  and  obi- 
tuaries, which  are  not  altogether  without  interest,  there 
is  enough  both  of  heart,  and  sense,  and  observation,  in 
these  memoirs,  at  once  to  repay  gentle  and  intelligent 
readers  for  the  trouble  of  perusing  them,  and  to  stamp 
a  character  of  amiableness  and  respectability  on  the 
memory  of  their  author. 
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(November,  1825.) 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  F.RS.,  Secretary  to  the  Ad' 
miralty  in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  IL  and  James  ILy  camt- 
prising  his  Diary  from  1659  to  1669,  deciphered  by  the  Rec, 
John  Smith,  A.B.,  of  St.  John*s  College,  Camhridgej  from  the 
original  Shorthand  MS,  in  the  Pepysian  Library y  and  a  Selee^ 
tion  from  his  Private  Correspondence.  Edited  by  KiCHARD 
Lord  Braybrooke.     2  vols.  4to.     London:  1825. 

We  hav^  a  great  indulgence,  we  confess,  for  the  taste, 
or  curiosity,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  that  ffives  its 
value  to  such  publications  as  this,  and  are  inclined  to 
think  the  desire  of  knowing,  pretty  minutely,  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  former  times,  —  of  understanding,  in 
all  their  details,  the  character  and  ordinary  way  of  life 
and  conversation  of  our  forefathers  —  a  very  liberal  and 
laudable  desire ;  and  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  that  hankering  after  contemporary  slander,  with 
which  this  a^c  is  so  miserably  infested,  and  so  justly 
reproaclied.  It  is  not  only  curious  to  see  from  what 
beginnings,  and  by  what  steps,  we  have  come  to  be  what 
we  are :  But  it  is  most  important,  for  the  future  and 
for  the  present,  to  ascertain  what  practices,  and  tastes,  and 
principles,  have  been  commonly  found  associated  or  dis- 
united: And  as,  in  uncultivated  lands,  we  can  often 
judge  of  their  inherent  fertility  by  the  quality  of  the 
weeds  they  spontaneously  produce  —  so  we  may  learn, 
by  such  an  inspection  of  the  moral  gro>\'ths  of  a  country, 
compared  with  its  subsequent  histor}',  what  prevailing 
manners  are  indicative  of  vice  or  of  virtue  —  what  ex- 
isting follies  foretell  approaching  wisdom  —  what  forms 
of  licentiousness  give  promise  of  coming  purity,  and 
what  of  deeper  degradation  —  what  uncertam  lights,  in 
short,  announce  tlie  rising^  and  what  the  setting  sun ! 
AVhile,  in  like  manner,  we  may  trace  in  the  same  re- 
cords the  connection  of   public  and   private  morality. 
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and  the  mutual  action  and  n-action  of  govennnent  and 
manners; — and  discover  what  individual  corruptions 
spring  from  politieiil  dishonour — what  domestic  pro- 
ifigacy  leads  to  the  sacrifict;  of  freedom — and  what 
national  virtues  ai-e  most  likely  to  resist  the  oppi-essions, 
or  yield  to  the  seductions  of  courts. 

Of  all  these  things  History  tells  us  little  — and  yet 
they  are  the  most  important  that  she  could  have  been 
employed  in  recording.  She  lias  been  contented,  how- 
ever, tor  the  most  part,  with  detailing  merely  the  broad 
and  apparent  results  —  the  great  public  events  and  trans- 
actions, in  which  the  true  working  principles  of  its  des- 
tiny have  their  end  and  consummation  ;  and  points  only 
to  the  wrecks  or  the  triumphs  that  float  down  the  tide 
of  human  alTairs,  ^vithout  giving  us  any  light  an  to  those 
ffTormd  cnrrenVt  by  which  its  central  masses  are  governed, 
1  and  of  which  those  superficiul  appvaranccs  are,  iu  moftt 
I  cases,  the  necessary,  though  unsuspected  effect'). 

Everj'  one  feels,  we  think,  how  necessarj'  this  inform- 
ation is,  if  we  wish  to  undf^rstand  what  anti<]uity  really 
was,  and  what  manner  of  men  existed  in  former  genera* 
tions.  How  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  without  it,  are 
nil  public  annals  and  records  of  dynasties  and  battles  — 
of  how  little  interest  to  private  individuals  — of  how  little 
iitie  even  to  philosophers  and  statesmen !  Before  we  can 
apply  any  example  in  history,  or  even  comprehend  its 
actual  imiK»rt,  we  must  know  sometliing  of  the  character, 
both  of  the  age  and  of  the  persons  to  which  it  Ijelongs  — 

I  and  understand  a  good  deal  of  the  tem]>er,  tastes,  and 
occupations,  lK»th  of  the  actors  and  the  suttercrs.  Good 
and  evil,  in  truth,  change  natures,  with  a  change  of  those 
circumstances  ;  and  we  may  be  lamenting  as  the  most 
intolerable  of  calamities,  wliat  was  scarcely  felt  as  an 
infiic;tion  by  those  on  whom  it  fell.  Without  this  know- 
ledge, therefore,  the  most  striking  and  imi»ortant  events 
Brc  mere  wonders,  to  be  «tared  at  —  altogether  Imrren  o( 
iiwtruction  —  and  probably  leading  us  astray,  even  as 
occasions  of  symjmthy  or  moral  emotion.  Those  minute 
details,  in  short,  wliich  Ilist^iry  has  so  often  rejected  ■» 
below  her  dignity,  arc    indispensable  to  give  life,  cer- 
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tainty,  or  reality  to  her  delineations ;  and  we  should  have 
little  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  no  history  is  really 
worth  any  thing,  unless  it  relate  to  a  people  and  an  age 
of  which  we  have  also  those  humbler  and  more  private 
memorials.  It  is  not  in  the  grand  tragedy,  or  rather 
the  epic  fictions,  of  History,  that  we  learn  the  true  con- 
dition of  former  ages — the  real  character  of  past  genera- 
tions, or  even  the  actual  eflFects  that  were  produced  on 
society  or  individuals  at  the  time,  by  the  great  events 
that  are  there  so  solemnly  recorded.  If  we  have  not 
some  remnants  or  some  infusion  of  the  Comedy  of  middle 
life,  we  neither  have  any  idea  of  the  state  and  colour  of 
the  general  existence,  nor  any  just  understanding  of  the 
transactions  about  which  we  are  reading. 

For  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  Greeks  for  example 
—  for  all  that  enables  us  to  imagine  what  sort  of  thing 
it  would  have  been  to  have  lived  among  them,  or  even 
what  eflFects  were  produced  on  the  society  of  Athens  or 
Sparta  by  the  battles  of  Marathon  or  Salamis,  we  are 
indebted  not  so  much  to  the  histories  of  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  or  Thucydides,  as  to  the  Deipnosophists  of 
Athenaeus — the  anecdotesof  Plutarch — the  introductory 
and  incidental  passages  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  —  the 
details  of  some  of  the  private  orations  —  and  parts  of  the 
plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  apparently  copied  from 
the  Greek  comedies.  For  our  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Romans,  again,  we  do  not  look  to  Livy,  or  Dionysius  — 
or  even  to  Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus :  but  to  Horace, 
Petronius,  Juvenal,  and  the  other  satirists  —  to  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  Orations  and  Dialogues  of  Cicero  — 
and  above  all  to  his  invaluable  letters,  —  followed  up  by 
those  of  Pliny,  —  to  intimations  in  Plutarch,  and  Seneca, 
and  Lucian  — to  the  books  of  the  Ci\il  law —  and  the  bio- 
graphies and  anecdotes  of  the  Empire,  from  Suetonius  to 
Procopius.  Of  the  feudal  times — the  heroic  ageof  modem 
Europe — we  have  fortunately  more  abundant  andminute 
information,  both  in  the  Romances  of  chivalrj'',  which 
embody  all  the  details  of  upper  life  ;  and  in  the  memoirs 
and  chronicles  of  such  writers  as  Comraines  and  Frois- 
sart,  which  are  filled  with  so  many  individual  pictures 
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and  redundant  particularities,  as  to  leave  us  scarcely  any 
thing  more  to  Icara  or  to  wish  for,  as  to  the  manners 
and  character,  tlie  temper  and  habits,  and  even  the  daily 
life  and  conversation,  of  the  predominating  classes  of 
eociety,  who  tiieti  stood  for  everj-  thing  in  those  cxjun- 
trics:  And,  even  vfith  regard  to  their  serfs  and  vassals, 
we  are  not  without  most  distinct  and  intelligible  lights 
— both  in  scattered  passages  of  the  works  ive  have  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  various  ancient  ballads  and  legends 
relating  to  their  condition,  and  in  such  invaluable  re- 
cords as  tlie  humorous  and  more  familiar  tales  of  our 
I  immortal  Chaucer.  For  the  character  and  onlinary  life 
of  our  more  immediate  ancestry,  we  may  be  said  to  owe 
our  chief  knowledge  of  it  to  Shakespeare,  and  tlie  comic 
dramatists  by  whom  ho  was  succeeded  —  reinforced  and 
supjwrted  by  the  infinite  quantity  of  obscure  and  insig- 
nificant nmttcM"  which  the  industry  of  his  common talora 
has  brought  back  to  light  for  his  elucidation — and  which 
the  raatcldcss  charm  of  his  popularity  has  again  rendered 
both  interesting  and  familiar.  The  manners  mid  habits 
of  still  later  times  are  known  to  us.  not  by  any  means  by 
our  public  histories,  but  by  the  writers  of  farces  and 
comedies,  polite  essays,  libels,  and  witires  —  by  collec- 
tions of  private  lettei-s,  like  (hose  of  Gniy,  Swift,  Arbuth* 
not,  and  hord  Orfoni  —  by  private  memoirs  or  joumala, 
such  as  those  of  Mrs.  Lucy  ilutchinson,  Swift's  Journal 
to  Stvik,  and  Ifoddington's  Diai-y  —  and,  in  still  later 
times,  by  the  best  of  our  gay  and  satirical  novels  —  by 
caricature  prints  —  by  the  Iietter  newspapers  and  magar 
zincs, — and  by  various  minute  accounts  (in  the  manner 
of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnsion)  of  the  private  life  and 
conversation  of  distinguished  mdividuals. 

The  work  before  us  relates  to  a  ix;riod  of  which  we 
have  already  very  considenible  memorials.  liut  it  is, 
notmthstanding,  of  very  great  interest  and  curiosity. 
A  good  deal  of  what  it  contittns  derives,  no  doubt,  its 
chief  interest  from  having  happened  ISOyearsago;  Itut 
there  is  little  of  it  that  does  not,  for  that  ver\*  iviison, 
throw  valuable  lights  on  our  intermediate  history.  It 
consists,  as  the  title  shows,  of  a  very  minute  and  copious 
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Diary,  continued  from  the  year  1659  to  1669  —  and  a 
correspondence,  much  less  perfect  and  continuous,  down 
nearly  to  the  death  of  the  author  in  1703.  Fortunately 
for  the  public  part  of  the  story,  the  author  >vas,  from 
the  very  beginning,  in  immediate  contact  with  persons 
in  high  office  and  about  court  —  and,  still  more  fortu- 
nately for  the  private  part,  seems  to  have  been  possessed 
of  the  most  extraordinary  activity,  and  the  most  indis- 
criminating,  insatiable,  and  miscellaneous  curiosity,  that 
ever  prompted  the  researches,  or  supplied  the  pen,  of  a 
daily  chronicler.  Although  excessively  busy  and  dili- 
gent in  his  attendance  at  his  office,  he  finds  time  to  go 
to  every  play,  to  every  execution,  to  every  procession, 
fire,  concert,  riot,  trial,  re\new,  city  feast,  public  dissec- 
tion, or  picture  gallery  that  he  can  hear  of.  Nay,  there 
seems  scarcely  to  have  been  a  school  examination,  a 
wedding,  christening,  charity  sermon,  bull-baiting,  phi- 
losophical meeting,  or  private  merry-making  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, at  which  he  was  not  sure  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  mindful  to  record  all  the  particulars.  He  is 
the  first  to  hear  all  the  court  scandal,  and  all  the  public 
news  —  to  observe  the  changes  of  fashions,  and  the  down- 
fal  of  parties  —  to  pick  up  family  gossip,  and  to  retail 
philosophical  intelligence  —  to  criticise  every  new  house 
or  carriage  that  is  built  —  every  new  book  or  new  beauty 
that  appears — every  measure  the  King  adopts,  and  every 
mistress  he  discards. 

For  the  rest  of  his  character,  he  appears  to  have  been 
an  easy  tempered,  compassionate,  and  kind  man ;  com- 
bining an  extraordinary  diligence  and  regularity  in  his 
official  business  and  domestic  economy,  with  a  singular 
love  of  gossip,  amusement,  and  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous 
information  —  a  devoted  attachment,  and  almost  ludi- 
crous admiration  of  his  wife,  with  a  wonderful  devotion 
to  the  King's  mistresses,  and  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and 
rather  a  suspicious  familiarity  with  various  pretty  ac- 
tresses and  singers ;  and,  above  all,  a  practical  sagacity 
and  cunning  in  the  management  of  affairs,  with  so  much 
occasional  credulity,  puerility,  and  folly,  as  would  often 
tempt  us  to  set  him  down  for  a  driveller.    Though  bom 
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with  gootl  blood  in  his  veins,  and  a  kinsman,  indfed,  of 
his  great  patron,  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  he  hod  no- 
thing to  boast  of  in  hia  iramediate  pri^enitoi-s,  being 
bom  the  son  of  a  tailor  in  London,  and  (entering  on  life 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  poverty.  It  was  [>robable  from 
this  ignoblu  vocation  of  hia  father,  that  he  derived  that 
hereditary  taste  for  dress  which  nmfees  such  a  conspi- 
cuous 6gure  in  his  Diary-  Tlie  critical  and  afti-ctionatc 
notices  of  doublets.,  cloaks,  Ixaivers,  periwigs,  and  sword- 
belts,  actually  outnuinI>ering,  we  think,  all  the  entries 
on  any  otlicr  subject  whatever,  and  plainly  engrossing, 
even  lu  the  most  agitating  circumstances,  no  small  share 
of  the  author's  attention.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  snnic  blot 
in  his  scutcheon,  that  we  should  trace  a  certain  want  of 
manluiess  iji  his  whole  chai-nctcr  and  deportment.  Oer- 
tnin  it  is  at  least,  that  their  is  room  for  such  an  impu- 
tation. He  apjwars  before  us,  from  first  to  last,  with 
the  tnie  tempiT,  habits,  and  mannere  of  an  L'tuU'rlini/ — 
obsequious  to  his  superiors — civil  and  smooth  to  all  men 
—  lavish  in  attentions  to  persons  of  infiuence  whom  he 
dislikes — juid  afraid  and  ashamed  of  being  seen  with  his 
best  fri(:n<ls  and  l)enefactors,  when  they  are  supposetl  to 
be  out  of  favour — .most  solicitous  to  keep  out  of  (jtiaiTels 
of  all  sorts — and  ensuring  his  own  satety,  not  only  by 
loo  humble  and  jtacific  a  bearing  in  scenes  of  contention, 
but  by  such  stretches  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  as 
we  cannot  easily  reconcile  to  our  notion  of  u  brave  and 
honourable  man. 

To  such  an  extent,  indcetl,  is  this  carried,  that,  though 
living  in  times  of  great  actual,  and  greater  apprehended 
^changes,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  cim  guess,  even 
fi-om  this  most  copious  and  unreserved  reconl  of  his  in- 
most thoughts,  what  were  really  his  political  opinions, 
or  whether  he  ever  had  any.  We  learn,  indeed,  from 
one  passage,  that  in  his  early  youtli  he  had  I>een  an 
anient  Konndhead,  and  had  in  that  capacity  attended 
with  exultation  the  execution  of  the  King — observing 
to  one  of  his  con)[>anioiia  at  the  time,  that  if  he  had  been 
to  make  a  sennon  on  the  occasion,  he  would  have  chosen 
Ibr  his  text  the  words,  *'The  memory  of  the  wicked 
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shall  rot."  This,  to  be  sure,  was  when  he  was  only  in 
his  eighteenth  year — but  he  seems  afterwards  to  nave 
accepted  of  a  small  office  in  the  Republican  Court  of 
Exchequer,  of  which  he  is  in  possession  for  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  his  Diary.  That  work  b^ins 
in  January  1659,  while  Monk  was  on  his  inarch  from 
Scotland  ;  and  yet,  not  only  does  he  continue  to  frequent 
the  society  of  Harrington,  Hazlerigge,  and  other  staunch 
republicans,  but  never  once  expresses  any  wish  of  his 
own,  either  for  the  restoration  of  the  Royalty,  or  the 
continuance  of  the  Protectorate,  till  aft;er  he  is  actually 
at  sea  with  Lord  Sandwich,  with  the  ships  that  brought 
Charles  back  from  Breda  !  After  the  Restoration  is  con- 
solidated, indeed,  and  he  has  got  a  good  office  in  the 
Admiralty,  he  has  recorded,  amply  enough,  his  anxiety 
for  the  permanency  of  the  ancient  dynasty — though  he 
cannot  help,  every  now  and  then,  reprobating  the  pro- 
fligacy, wastefulness,  and  neglect  of  the  new  government, 
and  contrasting  them  disadvantageously  with  the  eco- 
nomy, energy,  and  popularity,  of  most  of  the  measures 
of  the  Usurper.  While  we  give  him  credit,  therefore, 
for  great  candour  and  impartiality  in  the  private  judg- 
ments which  he  has  here  recorded,  we  can  scarcely  pay 
him  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  has  any  political 
principles  whatever — or  any,  at  least,  for  which  he  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  hazarding  his  own  worldly  pros- 
perity. 

Another  indication  of  the  same  low  and  ignoble  turn 
of  mind  is  to  be  found,  we  think,  in  his  penurious  anxiety 
about  his  money — the  intense  satisfaction  with  which  he 
watches  its  increase,  and  the  sordid  and  vulgar  cares  to 
which  he  condescends,  to  check  its  expenditure.  Even 
after  he  is  in  possession  of  a  great  income,  he  goes  and 
sits  by  the  tailor  till  he  sees  him  sew  all  the  buttons  on 
his  doublet — and  spends  four  or  five  hours,  of  a  very 
busy  day,  in  watching  the  coach-maker  lajdng  on  the 
coats  of  varnish  on  the  body  of  his  coach !  When  he 
gives  a  dinner,  he  knows  exactly  what  everj^  dish  has 
cost  him — and  tells  a  long  story  of  his  paddling  half  the 
night  with  his  fingers   in   the   dirt,   digging  up   some 
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money  he  had  buried  in  a  garden,  and  conveying  it 
with  his  own  hands,  with  many  fears  and  contrivances 
safely  baek  to  his  house.  \Vitli  all  tliis,  however,  he  is 
charitable  to  the  poor,  kind  to  !iia  servants  and  de- 
pendents, and  very  induljient  to  all  the  members  of  his 
family  —  though  we  find  him  chronicling  his  own  muni- 
ficence in  helping  t^  fit  out  his  wife's  brother,  when  he 
goes  abroad  to  push  his  fortune,  by  presenting  him  with 
"ten  shillings — and  a  coat  that  I  had  by  me — a  close- 
bodied,  light-colovired,  cloth  coat — with  a  gold  e<lging 
on  each  scam — that  was  the  lace  of  my  wife's  best  pet- 
ticoat, when  1  married  her  !  " 

As  we  conceive,  n  go<xl  deal,  not  only  of  the  interest, 
but  of  the  authority  and  just  construction  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  work,  depends  on  the  reader 
having  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  individual  by  whom 
it  is  furnished,  we  think  we  cnnnot  do  letter  than 
begin  our  extracts  with  a  few  citations  illustrative  of 
tlie  author's  own  character,  habits,  and  condition,  as 
wc  have  atreudy  attempted  to  sketch  them.  The  very 
fin»t  entrj-  exhibits  some  of  his  peculiarities.  He  was 
then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age—  and  had  been  re- 
ceived, tliough  not  with  much  honour,  into  the  house 
of  his  kinsman  Sir  Edward  Montague,  afterwards  Karl 
of  Sandwich.  This  is  his  condition  in  tlie  begiiuiing  of 
1659. 

".Inn.  Ut  (lord's  itny).  TliU  morninjt.  fwe  liring  lotely  in  the 
garret,)  1  nwe.  put  on  my  suit  with  grent  akirU.  hnvitig  not  lut^lj 
worn  &ay  oilier  clothes  but  ihem.  Went  to  Mr.  CttiiiTuiig's  r1in[K!l  at 
Exeter  House,  kc  Dined  nt  home  in  the  garrrt,  where  my  wife 
dressod  the  rciniiins  at  n  turkny,  hd'I  in  tli<>  tloing  uf  it  Ah«  bnnif^  her 
lisnd.  1  «tMd  at  faomn  tbu  whule  nnnruooo,  looking  over  my  iicc»unt>; 
tlicn  w<-nt  with  my  wife  to  my  father's  &c.  —  2d.  From  thu  1I«11  I 
cftllt^d  Bt  lioiiie,  and  so  went  to  Mr.  Crowe's  (my  wifn  shu  wM  lo  go  to 
her  father's),  itnd  Nfr.  Atoorc  am)  I  and  nnothrr  genilemiui  went  oat 
and  drank  a  cup  of  nh^  togctlirr  in  tlw  iit^w  market,  and  thc»  I  Mt 

I      nana  hrcoi)  and  clicotMi  fur  my  dinner." 
His  passion  for  dress  breaks  out  in  every  page  almost ; 
but  wo  shall  insert  oidy  one  or  two  of  the  early  eulrie*, 
to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  style  of  it. 
"  loth.     This  day  I  pot  on  my  new  »ilk  unit,  ihe  flrrt  thai  (trcr  I 
wore  in  my  life— 12(h.     Uomn,  and  cnllwl  my  wife,  and  took  h«r  la 
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Clodin's  to  a  fnretd  wedding  of  Nan  Hartlib  to  Mjnheer  Boder.  wliicli 
was  kept  at  Goring  House  with  very  great  states  oofit,  And  noUe 
company.  But  among  all  the  beauties  there,  my  wife  was  thought 
the  greatest.  —  13th.  Up  early,  the  first  day  that  I  pot  on  my  black 
camlett  coat  with  silver  buttons.  To  Mr.  Spong,  whom  I  found  in 
his  night-gown,  itc, —  14th.  To  the  Privy  Seale,  and  thenoe  to  mj 
Lord's,  where  Mr.  Pim  the  tailor  and  I  agreed  upon  making  me  a 
velvet  coat. — 2ot]i.  This  night  W.  Ilewer  brought  me  home  from 
yir,  Pim^s  my  velvet  coat  and  cap,  the  first  that  ever  I  had.  This  the 
first  day  that  ever  I  saw  my  wite  wear  black  patches  since  we  were 
married. — My  wife  seemed  very  pretty  to-day,  it  being  the  first  time 
I  had  given  her  leave  to  wear  a  black  patch. — 22d.  This  morning, 
hearing  tlmt  the  Queene  grows  worse  again,  I  sent  to  stop  the  making 
of  my  velvet  cloak,  till  I  see  whether  she  lives  or  dies. — 30th.  To  my 
great  sorrow  find  myself  43/.  worse  than  I  was  the  last  month,  wfaidi 
was  then  760/.,  and  now  it  is  but  717/.  But  it  hath  chiefly  arisen  from 
my  layings  out  in  clothes  for  myself  and  wife ;  viz.  for  her  about  121. 
and  for  myself  55/.,  or  thereabouts;  having  made  myself  a  velvet 
cloak,  two  new  cloth  skirts,  black,  plain  both  ;  a  new  shag:  gown, 
trimmed  with  gold  buttons  and  twist,  with  a  new  hat,  and  silk  tops 
for  my  legs,  and  many  other  things,  being  resolved  henceforward  to  go 
like  myself.  And  also  two  perriwiggs,  one  whereof  costs  me  31.  and 
the  other  40f.  I  have  worn  neither  yet,  but  will  begin  next  week, 
God  willing. — 29th.  Lord's  day.  This  morning  I  put  on  my  best 
black  cloth  suit,  trimmed  with  scarlett  ribbon,  very  neat,  wiUi  my 
cloak  lined  with  velvett,  and  a  new  beaver,  which  altogether  is  very 
noble,  with  my  black  silk  knit  canons  I  bought  a  month  ago. — 30th. 
Up,  and  put  on  a  new  summer  black  bombazin  suit ;  and  being  come 
now  to  an  agreement  with  my  barber  to  keep  my  perriwigg  in  good 
order  at  20s,  a  year,  I  am  like  to  go  very  spruce,  more  than  I  used  to 
do. — 31st.  This  day  I  got  a  little  rent  in  my  new  fine  camlett  cloak 
with  the  latch  of  Sir  G.  Carteret's  door ;  but  it  is  darned  up  at  my 
tailor's,  that  it  will  be  no  great  blemish  to  it ;  but  it  troubled  me." 

This,  we  suppose,  is  enough — though  there  are  more 
than  500  such  notices  at  the  service  of  any  curious 
reader.  It  may  be  supposed  what  a  treat  a  Coronation 
would  be  to  such  a  fancier  of  fine  clothes ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  have  a  most  rapturous  description  of  it,  in  all 
its  glor}\  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  their 
morning  dresses  were,  it  seems,  "but  very  plain  men  ;" 
but,  when  attired  in  their  "most  rich  embroidered  suits 
and  cloaks,  they  looked  most  noble.*'  Indeed,  after 
some  time,  he  assures  us,  that  "the  show  was  so 
glorious  with  gold  and  silver,  tliat  we  are  not  able  to 
look  at  it  any  longer,  our  eyes  beting  so  much  over- 
come ! " 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  credulity  ami  twrifidlf  which 
constitutes  another  of  the  staples  of  this  collection,  the 
reader  may  take  the  folloiving. 

"  19th,  Waked  wiib  a  very  Uigli  winil,  and  sold  lo  ray  wife,  '  I  i»niy 
God  I  hear  not  of  (hu  duatli  of  any  great  peroon, — mis  wind  is  so 
Blflu!' fearing  (tint  itie  Quevnc might  IwdcBd.  So  up;  nnd  going  by 
coach  by  Sir  W.  Bullcn  aiid  Sir  J.  Minnes  to  St.  Jnnic«'«,  they  tell 
ine  that  Sir  W.  Compion,  who  it  is  true  had  been  a  link-  siekly  for 
■  week  or  fortnight,  but  waa  very  well  upon  Fridiiy  niplit  lasl.  at 
the  Tangier  Committee  with  u*.  n-as  dead,  — died  yesterday :  at  wliich 
I  was  moit  cxeftidmglg  turprUtd,  —  he  being,  and  »i  «ll  the  world 
Mying  timt  hu  was,  one  ttf  Ine  wartAyait  mm  and  br*t  afficert  of  Stale 
now  m  tCngltind! 

"  23d.  To  Weslminster  Abbey,  and  tlwre  did  wo  all  the  tombs  very 
tncly ;  baling  one  with  tis  alone  (there  being  no  other  eonipnny  thi* 
day  lo  Kv  tlie  tombs,  il  Iwing  8hrovc-Tup»day) ;  and  here  we  diil  sec, 
by  parliiiiilar  favour,  the  boiiy  of  Queen  Katlierinc  of  Valois; — and  1 
bad  ttiQ  npjicr  part  of  her  body  in  my  hands, — and  1  did  kiss  hiT 
mouib !  —  reflecting  upon  it  that  I  did  ki»9  a  queeue,  and  that  tliie  was 
^JD^  birth  Jay. — thirty-six  years  old  ! — that  1  did  kiss  atjueene!  But 
^Acre  Ibis  man,  who  seems  to  understand  well,  lells  me  that  the  saying 
ISa  not  true  that  she  was  never  buried, — for  she  waa  buried. — Only 
ftwhcn  Henry  the  Seventh  built  his  chapel,  she  was  taken  up  and  laid 
P  In  this  wooden  cofBu;  but  Idid  there  see  that  in  it  the  IWy  was  buried 
W-ia  a  len'lipn  one,  whicli  ivmains  under  the  1a)dy  to  this  day,  &e.  Ittc — 
L'SSlh.  We  eat  under  (he  boxes,  and  saw  tlie  line  ladiea ;  among  others, 
Kf  y  Lady  Kemeguy.  who  ia  most  devilisldy  painted.  And  so  liome  — 
Bb  being  mighty  pleasure  lo  go  alone  with  my  poor  wife  in  a  i-oacb  of 
Hon-  own  to  a  play !  and  mokes  us  appear  migiity  great.  I  tlunk,  in  tbr 
Htorld  1  at  least,  greater  than  ever  I  eould.  or  my  friends  for  me,  ha\-« 
Ponce  expected ;  or,  I  think,  than  ever  any  of  my  family  ever  yet  lived 
f  in  my  memory —  but  my  eosen  I'epys  in  Salisbury  Court." 

L  Or  the  following  meinorantUiins  of  his  travels. 
■  "A  migiity  eold  and  windy,  but  rkar  day ;  and  lutd  the  pleatnre  of 
^■eeing  the  Medn-ay  running  winding  up  und  duw^  mightily, — and  a 
^mry  line  country :  aud  1  went  a  Ullio  out  of  the  way  lo  have  visited 
H^r  John  Bankes  but  beat  I<ondoni  but  here  1  had  a  si^ht  ofhiiisoat 
Euid  bouse,  the  outside,  which  i»  nn  old  abbey  juat  likir  Hh)chingbn>kc, 
r-aul  R«  good  at  least,  and  mightily  finely  phiccd  by  the  river  i  and  be 
I  Itiicps  the  grounds  about  il.  and  walks  and  the  bouse,  very  handcuuie  : 
I  I  wua  mightily  pleased  with  the  sight  of  it.  Tlicneo  to  Maydstone, 
I  wbich  I  had  a  mighty  mind  to  slv,  having  never  \irva  there ;  and 
I  walkei)  all  up  and  down  the  town,  —  and  up  to  the  l»p  of  the  Kteqdc 
I  —and  bat)  a  noble  view,  and  then  dnwn  again  :  and  iu  the  tuwn  did 
Ljee  an  old  man  liMaling  of  flax!  and  did  Klep  into  the  barn  and  give 
Hlim  money,  and  wtw  that  piece  of  buHbandry,  whioli  I  never  saw  ;  and 
Hi  1«  very  pretty '.  In  the  street  also  I  ilid  buy  and  send  to  our  inne, 
HlwBcU,adJaboffroslifisli.    And  so  having  wiukcd  all  rvund  the  lawn, 
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and  found  it  verr  prettr  as  ino«t  tofins  I  ever  saw,  tlioagh  not  ^^rr 
big,  and  people  of  good  fashion  in  it,  we  to  our  inne  and  had  a  good 
dinner :  and  a  barber  came  to  me  and  there  trimmed  me,  that  I  might 
be  clean  against  night  to  go  to  >Irs.  Allen,  Ike. 

**  So  all  over  the  plain  bj  the  nght  of  the  steeple  (the  plain  high 
and  low)  to  Salisbury  by  night ;  but  before  I  came  to  the  town,  I  saw 
a  great  fortiOcation,  and  there  light,  and  to  it  and  in  it!  and  find  it 
prodigious!  so  as  to  fright  me  to  be  in  it  all  alone,  at  that  time  of  night 
—  it  being  dark.  I  understand  since  it  to  be  that  that  is  called  ^d 
Sarum.  Come  to  the  George  Inne,  where  lay  in  a  silk  bed ;  and  very 
good  diet,  &c.  &c. — 22d.  So  the  three  women  behind  W.  Hewer, 
Murford,  and  our  guide,  and  I  single  to  Stonehenge,  over  the  plain, 
and  some  great  hilU,  even  to /right  us  !  Come  thither,  and  find  them 
as  prodigious  as  any  tales  I  ever  heard  of  them,  and  worth  going  this 
journey  to  see.  God  knows  what  their  use  was:  they  are  hard  to 
tell,  but  yet  may  be  told. —  \2i\l.  Friday.  Up,  finding  our  beds 
good,  bui  lousy;  which  made  us  merry  ! — 9th.  Up,  and  got  ready, 
and  eat  our  breakfast ;  and  then  took  coach :  and  the  poor,  as  they  did 
yesterday,  did  stand  at  the  coach  to  have  something  given  them,  as 
they  do  to  all  great  persons ;  and  I  did  give  them  something  !  and  the 
town  music  did  also  come  and  play ;  but.  Lord !  what  sad  music  they 
made  !  So  tlux>ugh  the  town,  and  observed  at  our  College  of  ^lagda- 
lene  the  posts  neu:  painted!  and  understand  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
is  there  this  year." 

Though  a  great  playgoer,  we  cannot  say  much  for 
liis  taste  in  plays,  or  indeed  in  literature  in  general.  Of 
the  Midsummer's  Dream,  he  says,  "it  is  the  most  in- 
sipid, ridiculous  play  I  ever  saw  in  my  life."  And  he 
is  ahnost  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  Merrj'  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  Henry  the  IV.  To  make  amends,  however, 
for  these  misjudgments,  he  is  often  much  moved  by  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds;  and  has,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, described  the  effects  they  produced  on  him,  in  a 
way  that  must  be  admitted  to  be  original.  The  Virgin 
iIart\T  (of  Massinger),  he  says,  was  "mighty  pleasant  I 
Not  that  the  play  is  worth  much,  but  it  is  finely  acted 
by  Beck  Marshall.  But  that  which  did  please  me 
beyond  any  thing  in  the  whole  world,  was  the  wind- 
musique  when  the  angel  comes  do'wn  ;  which  is  so  sweet 
that  it  ravished  me,  and  indeed,  in  a  word,  did  wrap  up 
my  scjul,  so  that  it  made  me  really  sick! — jtist  as  I  have 
formerly  beeii  xdien  in  love  icith  my  wife  I '^ 

Though  "mighty  merr}"  upon  all  occasions,  and, 
like  gentle  dulncss,  ever  loving  a  joke,  we  are  afraid  he 
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had  not  much  relish  for  ^vit.  His  perplexity  at  the 
success  of  Hudibras  is  exceedingly  ludicrous.  This  is 
his  own  account  of  his  first  attempt  on  him  — 

"  Ililber  come  Mr,  Biitlereby ;  and  wp  railing  into  iliscourse  of  a 
new  hook  of  drollery  in  use,  called  I/utlrbrtu,  I  wuulil  ntt^iU  go  Dnd  it 
Dul.  and  met  wilh  it  at  the  Temple  :  cost  me  is.  6rf.  Hut  wLen  I  rome 
to  read  it,  it  i«  to  ailly  au  abuse  of  the  Presbyter  Knight  going  to  tlio 
warrs,  that  I  am  athamtd  nf  U ;  and  liyand  bjr  meeting  at  Mr.  TowD- 
eend's  at  dinner,  I  told  Uto  kim  for  \%d.\" 

The  second  is  not  much  more  successful. 

"  To  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  there  looked  upon  the  nceond  jiart  of 
Hudibras  —  whith  I  fi«y  not,  but  borrow  to  rend,  —  to  see  if  it  bo  aa 
jfuud  as  tbe  lirsl,  whii^h  the  world  ei-ied  so  mightily  up :  though  it  Iiath 
not  a  good  liking  in  me,  thougli  I  had  tried  twice  or  three  times  rcail- 
ing,  (o  bring  mgtrlf  in  iMnk  it  will^." 

The  following  is  a  ludicrous  instance  of  his  jrarsimony 
and  household  meanness. 

•'  29lli.  (King's  birth-day.)  Rose  early,  and  put  «ix  spoons  and 
a  iwrringer  of  silver  in  my  poi'kfl,  lo  give  awHy  toxlny.  Back  to 
dinner  at  Sir  William  Batten's  ;  and  then,  after  a  walk'  in  tlie  flue 
gardens,  we  went  to  Mrs.  Browne's,  where  Sir  W.  Pen  and  I  wer« 
godfathers,  and  Mrs.  ilordan  and  Khijimnn  godmotlicrs  to  hor  boy. 
An<l  tliere,  before  and  after  the  christening,  we  wens  with  tlic  woman 
above  in  her  eluniber  i  but  whether  we  carried  ourselves  well  or  ill, 
I  know  not  t  but  I  waa  directed  by  young  Mrs.  Batiun.  One  puit- 
ea^e,  of  a  lady  that  tate  tcafrrt  wtth  ker  dm/,  did  a  little  displease  nie. 
I  did  give  the  midwife  10*.,  and  the  nuriw  Si^  and  the  maid  of  the 
house  2*.  But,  for  ns  much  as  I  uxppctcd  t»  give  thr.  nome  tn  the 
ehililis  but  did  not  (it  being  called  Jutin),  I J'orbort  then  to  tfiee  mg 
plait." 

On  another  occa-sion,  when  he  had,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  sent  a  piece  of  plate,  on  a  holiday, 
to  his  oHicial  superior,  he  records  witli  great  joy. 

"  After  dinner  WilL  comes  to  tell  mo  (lint  he  had  pretenled  ray 
piece  of  plate  to  Mr.  Coventry,  who  takes  it  veiy  kindly,  and  seii^ 
me  a  very  kind  letter,  nnd  tht  plait  back  again, — of  which  my  Aearf 
M  ffrtf  giad." 

Throughout  the  whole  work,  indeed,  he  is  mainly 
occuniofi  with  reekiming  up  and  securing  his  gains  — 
tumnig  them  into  good  gold — and  bagging  and  hiding 
them  in  boles  and  corners.  His  prosiwrity,  indeed,  is 
marvellous;  and  shows  us  how  g(x>d  a  thing  it  was  to  be 
in  office,  even  in  the  year  IfiCU.  When  he  goes  with 
Lord  Sandwich  to  bring  over  the  King,  he  is  oveijoyed 
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with  his  Majesty's  ]>ounty  of  a  month's  pay  to  all  the 
ships'  officers — and  exultingly  counts  up  his  share,  and 
"  finding  himself  to  \ye  worth  very  nearly  100/.,  blesses 
Almighty  God  for  it — not  having  been  worth  25/-  <!lear 
when  he  left  his  home."  And  yet,  having  got  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  the  Acts  in  the  Admiralty,  and  a  few  others, 
he  thrives  with  such  prodigious  rapidity,  that  before  the 
end  of  1 666,  this  is  his  own  account  of  his  condition. 

^^To  my  accounts,  wherein  at  iast  I  find  them  clear  and  right ;  but 
to  mj  great  discontent  do  find  that  mj  gettings  this  jear  have  been 
573/.  less  than  mj  last  :  it  being  this  year  in  all  but  2986/. ;  tckereaSy 
the  l(ut  I  got  3o60/. !  And  then  again  my  spendings  this  year  have 
exceeded  my  s])endings  the  last,  by  644/. :  my  whole  spendings  last 
year  being  but  509/. ;  whereas  this  year  it  appears  I  have  spent  1154/., 
—  which  is  a  sum  not  fit  to  be  said  that  ever  I  should  spend  in  one 
year,  before  1  am  master  of  a  better  estate  than  I  am.  Yet,  blessed 
be  God  !  and  I  pray  God  make  me  thankful  for  it,  I  do  find  myself 
worth  in  money,  all  good,  above  6200/. ;  which  is  above  1800/,  more 
than  I  was  the  last  year." 

AVe  have  hinted,  however,  at  a  worse  meanness  than 
the  care  of  money,  and  sordid  household  economy. 
When  his  friends  and  patrons  seem  falling  into  disgrace, 
this  is  tlie  wav  he  takes  to  countenance  them. 

'*I  found  my  Lord  Sandwich  there,  poor  man !  I  «ee  with  a  melan- 
choly face,  and  suffers  his  beard  to  grow  on  his  upper  lip  more  than 
usual.  I  took  him  a  little  a^^ide  to  know  when  I  should  wait  on  him, 
and  where :  he  told  me,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  meet  at  liis  lodg- 
ings without  bc'uig  seen  to  walk  togetlier.  Which  I  liked  very  well ; 
and,  I^^rd  I  to  see  in  what  difliculty  I  stand,  that  I  dare  not  walk  with 
Sir  W.  Coventry,  for  fear  my  Lord  or  Sir  G.  Carteret  should  see  me  ; 
nor  with  either  of  them,  for  fear  Sir  W.  Coventry  should  j  &c, 

"  To  Sir  W.  Coventry's  —  after  much  discourse  with  him,  I  walked 
out  with  him  into  James's  Park  ;  where,  being  afraid  to  be  seen  tcith 
him  (he  having  not  get  leave  to  hiss  the  King*s  handy  but  notice  taken, 
as  I  hear,  of  all  that  go  to  him),  I  did  take  the  pretence  of  my  attend- 
ing the  Tangier  Committee  to  take  my  leave  of  him." 

It  is  but  a  small  matter,  after  this,  to  find,  that  when 
the  office  is  besieged  by  poor  sailors'  'W'ives,  clamouring 
for  their  arrears  of  pay,  he  and  Mrs.  Pepys  are  dread- 
fully '•  afraid  to  send  a  venison  pasty,  that  we  are  to 
have  for  supper  to-night,  to  the  cook  to  be  baked — for 
fear  of  their  offering  \'iolcnce  to  it." 

Notwithstanding  his  great  admiration  of  his  wife  and 
her  beauty,  and  his  unremitting  attention  to  business 
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and  money,  lie  lias  a  great  ileal  of  innocent  (?)  dalUaoce 
\v\tU  various  jirutty  actresses  at  the  pluylioiiscs,  and 
pawseB  a  larpe  part  of  liis  timt"  in  very  i)roliigate  society. 
Here  is  a  touch  of  his  ordinary  life,  which  meets  us  by 
accident  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves. 

"  To  the  King'*  house ;  anil  there  going  In  met  with  Knipp,  and 
she  toak  us  up  into  the  tirejng- rooms  ;  and  to  l/ie  wamfn's  thifl, — 
where  Nell  ^lhat  is,  Nell  Gwjii)  —  was  Uresxing  herevlf,  niid  was  alt 
uiimadj',  and  is  very  pretiy,  preUicr  than  I  thuuglii.  And  into  thu 
scrno-room,  ond  there  gat  down,  and  s)jc  gavo  lis  fniit :  and  licrc  I 
raid  the  questions  to  Knipp,  wbile  ehc  answcrvil  mc,  tliruiigli  nil  her 
part  uf 'Flora's  FJgnry's' wliieh  was  nctcd  tu-day.  But,  Ixird !  to 
aee  bow  the;  were  both  pnintMl,  would  niake  a  man  mad,  and  did  tunltv 
ma  lonlh  them  !  and  what  tius«  company  of  meu  comes  among  them, 
■nd  how  lewdly  lliey  talk  1  And  how  poor  the  men  arc  in  clothes,  and 
jT!t  what  a  show  they  make  on  the  stage  hy  candle-light  is  very  oh- 
I  M^rrnlde.  Itiit  to  aee  how  Nell  eursed,  —  fur  having  mi  few  peoplu  in 
the  pit,  was  strange." 

Now,  whether  it  was  strange  or  not,  it  was  certainly 

I  very  wroug  in  Nell  to  curse  so  unmercifully,  even  at  u 

'  thin  house.     But  we  must  say,  tliat  it  was  neither  so 

wrong  nor  so  strange,  as  for  this  grave  man  of  office,  to 

curse  deliberately  to  himself  in  this  his  private  lHary. 

And  yt't  but  a  few  pages  after,  we  find  this  cniplmtie 

entry — "in  fear  of  notliing  but  this  damtitd  btrntw^if 

f  of  the  prizes.     I  fear  my  lord  will  receive  a  cumed  deal 

'  of  trouble  by  it." 

The  following  aflbrds  a  still  stronger  picture  of  the 
profligacy  of  the  times. 

"To  Fax  Hall,  and  there  fi'U  into  tlieeumpany  of  Harry  Killign-w, 
I  »  rugwi  newly  come  hnek  out  uf  France,  but  Mill  in  dia^fnieii  at  uur 
I  Court,  and  young  Newport  and  others ;  u  very  rogues  as  any  in  llie 
I  town,  who  were  ready  to  take  hold  of  every  woman  that  Pome  by 
the-m.  And  so  to  supper  in  an  nrbiiiir;  btit,  Ix>rd  !  their  mad  talk  did 
make  my  heart  nki: '.  And  bi-rt^  I  lir»t  undcnlood  by  iht-ir  talk  tlte 
meaning  of  the  Mimpiiny  thai  lately  were  ealled  Itallcrs  ;  Ilurris  felling 
huw  It  was  by  a  meeting  of  some  yoiin^  blurlen.  where  he  was  amun(t 
^^  litem,  and  my  Lady  Itennet  und  her  ladies ;  anil  there  dancing  tiahtd! 
^^  itnd  all  llie  rtignish  thinjiB  in  ihe  world,  lint,  Ixinl,  what  Ioum-  eom- 
^H  }HU>y  waa  this  tliot  I  wn>i  in  lc>-iiight !  though  full  uf  wit ;  and  worth  a 
^^L  tnau'ii  being  in  for  unee,  —  tu  know  the  nature  of  It,  and  their  uuumer 
^K  of  talk  and  Uvea." 

^H      These  however,  we  have  no  doubt,    were   all    very 
^^K-bhimvluss  and  accidental  associations  on  hia  jiart.     But 
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there  is  one  little  liaison  of  which  we  discover  some 
indications  in  the  journal,  as  to  which  we  do  not  feel  so 
well  assured,  unreserved  as  his  confessions  undoubtedly 
are,  that  he  has  intrusted  the  whole  truth  even  to  his 
short-hand  cipher.  We  allude  to  a  certain  Mrs.  Mercer, 
his  wife's  maid  and  occasional  companion,  of  whom  he 
makes  frequent  and  very  particular  mention.  The  fol- 
lowing entry,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  little  suspicious,  as 
well  as  exceedingly  characteristic. 

*'  Thence  home —  and  to  sing  with  my  wife  and  Meroer  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  coming  in,  I  find  mj  wife  plainly  dissatisfied  with  me,  that  I 
can  spend  so  much  time  with  Mercer,  teaching  her  to  sing,  and  could 
never  take  the  pains  with  her.  Which  I  acknowledge  ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause the  girl  do  take  music  mighty  readily,  and  she  do  not,  —  and 
music  is  the  thing  of  the  world  that  I  love  most,  and  all  the  pleasure 
almost  that  I  can  now  tahe.  So  to  bed,  in  some  little  discontent, — 
but  no  words  from  me  f^ 

We  trace  the  effect  of  this  jealousy  very  curiously,  in 
a  little  incident  chronicled  with  great  simplicity  a  few 
days  after,  where  he  mentions  that  being  out  at  supper, 
the  party  returned  "in  two  coaches,  —  Mr.  Batelier  and 
his  sister  Mary,  and  my  wife  and  I,  in  one, — and  Mercer 
alone  in  the  other." 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  however,  that  he  seems  very 
soon  to  have  tired  of  this  caution  and  forbearance ;  as 
the  following,  rather  outrageous  merry-making,  which 
takes  place  on  the  fourth  day  after,  may  testify. 

"After  dinner  with  my  wife  and  Mercer  to  the  Beare-garden  ; 
where  I  have  not  been,  1  think,  of  many  years,  and  saw  some  good 
sport  of  the  bull's  tossing  of  the  dogs  :  one  into  the  very  boxes.  But 
it  is  a  very  rude  and  nasty  pleasure.  We  had  a  great  many  hectors 
in  the  same  box  with  us,  (and  one,  very  fine,  went  into  the  pit,  and 
played  his  dog  for  a  wager,  which  was  a  strange  sport  for  a  gentle- 
man,) where  they  drank  wine,  and  drank  Mercer^ s  health  Jirst ;  which 
I  pledged  with  my  hat  off!  We  supped  at  home,  and  very  merry. 
And  then  about  nine  o'clock  to  Mrs.  Mercer's  gate,  where  the  fire  and 
boys  expected  us,  and  her  son  had  provided  abundance  of  serpents  and 
rockets :  and  there  mighty  merry,  (my  Lady  Pen  and  Pegg  going 
thither  with  us,  and  Nan  Wright,)  till  about  twelve  at  night,  flinging 
our  fireworks,  and  burning  one  another  and  the  people  over  the  way. 
And  at  last  our  businesses  being  most  spent,  we  into  Mrs. Mercer's, 
and  there  mighty  merry,  smutting  one  another  with  candle-grease  and 
sooty  till  most  of  us  were  like  devils  !  And  that  being  done,  then  we 
broke  up,  and  to  my  house ;  and  there  I  made  them  drink,  and  up 
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fitairH  we  went,  and  tlien  fell  into  dnncing.  (W.BalcUcr  dnncing  well.) 
and  dressing  liiui  and  1  and  one  Mr.  Bannister  (who  with  my  wilW 
come  over  also  willi  us)  like  women  ;  and  Mrrrer  put  oh  a  muU  of 
Tom'ii,  like  a  boji,  and  miglitj  mirth  we  hod  —  and  Mrrcrr  danced  a 
jiffff!  and  Nun  Wright,  and  my  wife,  and  Pegg  Pen  put  on  perriwiga. 
Thus,  we  spent  till  Uiree  or  four  in  the  morning — mighty  luerry  I"  — 
vol  i.  p.  438,  439. 

After  iiU  ttiis,  we  confess,  we  are  not  very  nmcli  sur- 
prised, though  no  doubt  a  little  shocked,  to  find  the 
matter  come  to  tlie  following  natural  and  domestic, 
though  not  very  dignified  catiistrophc. 

"This  lUy  Mercer  being  not  at  homo,  but,  against  her  miittrna's 
order,  gune  to  ber  raotberV  and  my  wife,  guing  Ibitber  to  Rpenk  with 
^V.  Wev^T.bfut  hvT there  ! !  —  and  was  fuigry ;  and  her  mother  uying 
that  she  was  not  a  prentice  girl,  to  ask  leave  every  time  she  goea 
abroad,  mv  wifo  with  good  reason  was  angry,  and  when  »he  come 
homo  hid  her  fiegone  again.  And  so  cbe  went  away  I  tehteh  troubM 
me, — but  yet  less  tlian  it  would,  because  of  llie  cimdilion  we  are  in, 
in  fear  of  coming  in  a  Uttle  time  to  be  less  able  to  keep  one  in  ber 
quality." 

Mattitrs,  however,  we  are  Iiappy  to  say,  seem  to  have 
been  wonderfully  soon  made  up  again  —  for  we  find  her 
attending  Mrs.  1'.,  as  usual,  m  about  six  weeks  after; 
and  there  are  various  subsequent,  though  very  brief  and 
discreet  notices  of  her,  to  the  end  of  the  Diary. 

It  is  scarcely  fair,  we  confess,  thus  to  drag  to  light 
the  frailties  of  this  worthy  defunct  secretary :  Hut  wc 
really  cannot  well  help  it  —  he  has  laid  the  temptation  so 
directly  in  our  way.  If  a  man  will  leave  such  thinga  on 
reconl,  i>eopIc  will  read  and  laugli  at  them,  although  he 
should  long  before  be  laid  snug  in  his  grave.  After 
what  we  have  just  extracted,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  tbllowing  ingenuous  confession. 

"  Tlie  Initli  is,  I  do  indulge  myself  n  little  the  more  in  pleasure, 
knowing  tlutt  ibis  'n  the  proper  age  of  my  life  to  do  it ;  am)  oat  of 
iny  observation,  that  most  men  that  do  thrive  in  the  world  do  fargrt 
to  lake  pteature  during  the  time  that  they  are  getlins  tbeir  estate,  but 
rcferte  that  till  they  have  got  one,  and  tlien  it  is  too  late  fur  tkem  to 
enjoy  it." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  creditable  pieces  of  nairet^  that  we  meet  with  in 
tlic  book,  is  in  the  account  lie  gives  of  tliu  infinite  suc- 
cess of  a  »|k;cc1i  whicli  he  dflivere<l  at  the  liar  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  in  1667,  in  explanation  and  defence 
of  certain  alleged  mismanagements  in  the  navy,  then 
under  discussion  in  that  assembly.  The  honourable 
House  probably  knew  but  little  about  the  business  ;  and 
nobody,  we  can  well  believe,  knew  so  much  about  it  as 
our  author,  —  and  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  the  great 
merit  of  his  discourse,  and  tlie  secret  of  his  success :  — 
For  though  we  are  disposed  to  give  him  every  credit 
for  industry,  clearness,  and  practical  judgments,  we 
think  it  is  no  less  plain,  from  his  manner  of  writing,  than 
from  the  fact  of  his  subsequent  obscurity  in  parliament, 
that  he  could  never  have  had  any  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  an  orator.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
this  speech  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression  at 
the  time ;  and  certainly  gave  singular  satisfaction  to  its 
worthy  maker.  It  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from 
our  readers  his  own  account  of  this  bright  passage  in 
his  existence.  In  the  morning,  when  he  came  down  to 
Westminster,  he  had  some  natural  qualms. 

''And  to  comfort  myself  did  go  to  the  Dog  and  drink  half  a  pint  of 
mulled  sack, —  and  in  the  hall  did  drink  a  dram  of  brandy  at  Mrs. 
Hewlett's  I  and  with  the  warmth  of  this  did  find  myself  in  better  order 
as  to  courage,  truly." 

He  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half,  "as  comfortably  as 
if  I  had  been  at  my  own  table,"  and  ended  soon  after 
three  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  put 
the  vote  that  day,  "many  members  having  gone  out  to 
dinner,  and  come  in  again  hall'  drunk."  Next  morning 
his  glory  opens  on  him. 

"6th.  Up  betimes,  and  with  Sir  D.  Gauden  to  Sir  W.  Coventry's 
chamber  ;  where  the  first  word  he  said  to  me  was,  *  Grood-morrow, 
Mr.  Pepys,  that  must  be  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  House : '  and  did 
protest  1  had  got  honour  for  ever  in  parliament.  He  said  that  his 
brother,  that  sat  by  him,  admires  mc  ;  and  another  gentleman  said 
that  I  could  not  get  less  tlian  a  1000/.  a  year,  if  I  would />m^  on  a  gown 
and  plead  at  the  Chancery-bar,  But,  what  pleases  me  most,  he  tells 
me  that  the  Solicitor-gcncrall  did  protest  that  he  thought  I  spoke  the 
best  of  any  man  in  England,  My  Lonl  Barkelcy  did  cry  me  up  for 
what  they  had  heard  of  it ;  and  others.  Parliament-men  there  about 
the  King,  did  say  that  they  never  heard  such  a  speech  in  their  lives^ 
delivered  in  that  manner.  From  thence  I  went  to  "Westminster  Hall; 
where  I  met  with  Mr  G.  Montagu,  who  came  to  me  and  kissed  me, 
and  told  me  tliat  he  had  often  heretofore  kissed  my  hands,  but  now 
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be  would  kU»  mt/  lipt ;  protesting  tbat  /  vns  another  Cicero ;  sn<l 
Mid  nil  tlie  warlil  said  the  tame  of  inii.  Mr.  Gotlolpliin  ;  Mr  t^dfi, 
who  Bwore  he  would  go  tweuty  milrs  at  uny  time  to  beur  llie  liku 
again,  nnd  that  he  never  saw  so  manjr  sit  four  hours  together  to  hear 
any  man  in  his  life  as  there  ^d  to  hear  me.  Mr.  Chichty,  Sir  John 
Dunonm)),  and  every  Wly  do  say  Ihni  the  hingitom  will  ring  of  my 
aliililifx,  and  that  I  hnve  done  myself  right  for  my  whole  lifn ;  and  so 
Ca|itaiii  Cok«  nnd  others  of  tny  friends  say  that  nii  man  had  trver  nudi 

tan  opportunity  of  makin;;  hia  uhilities  known.  And  that  I  may  ejte 
ftU  at  onco,  Mr.Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  did  tell  me  that  Mr.  Vnuglmn 
did  protviit  to  him,  and  that  in  his  hearing  said  iu>  to  the  Duke  of 
Albcrmarie,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  W. Coventry,  that  he  lind  sat  twenty' 
|dx  years  in  Purtinmcnt  iind  neper  Hnard  such  a  tpreck  thert  hefort! 
Ibr  which  the  Lord  God  make  mo  thankful  t  and  tliat  I  uiay  make  u«o 
ttf  it,  not  to  pride  and  vainglory,  but  that,  now  I  have  tUia  oateeni,  I 
nay  do  nothing  that  may  Icsacn  it  I " 
There  isagroat  deal  moi-c of  this — but  wc  have  given 
rather  too  much  space  already  to  Mr,  IVpys's  individtml 
concerns:  and  must  turn  now  to  something  of  more 
public  interiist.  Ifcforctakin;^  leave  of  privale  life,  how- 
ever, wc  may  notice  one  or  two  things,  that  we  collect 
iiicidcii tally,  as  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  times. 
The  plnyhonsps,  of  which  there  seem  to  have  been  at 
least  thive,  opened  apparently  soon  after  noon — though 
the  entertain ments  often  lusted  till  late  in  the  nigUt  — 

I  but  we  cannot  make  out  whether  they  were  ever  exhi- 
llHtcd  by  daylight.  The  pit,  in  some  of  them  at  least, 
must  have  Wn  uncovered;  for  our  author  »poaks  ir- 
peatedly  of  being  annoyed  in  that  place  by  rain  and  hail. 
*or  several  years  after  the  Uestoration,  wometi's  purls 
TTere  done  by  boys, —  though  there  seem  always  to  have 
been  female  singers.  The  hour  of  dinner  was  almost 
always  twelve ;  and  men  seem  generally  to  have  sat  at 
talile  with  their  hats  on.  The  wines  mostly  in  use  tipiK-ar 
Lto  have  been  the  Spanish  white  wines — both  Kweet  and 
Idry — some  clarets  —  but  no  ]X)rt.  It  seems  still  to  have 
"  H;n  a  cust^im  t<)  go  down  to  drink  in  the  cellar.  The 
[Houses  of  I'arliament  met,  like  the  courts  of  law,  at  nine, 
ud  generally  adjourned  at  noon.  The  style  of  dress 
eems  to  have  been  very  variable,  and  very  costly — 
wriwigs  appear  not  to  have  been  introdiice<l,  even  at 
»urt,  till  1(163  —  and  the  still  greater  altominaiioo  of 
lir  [Ktwiler  not  to  have  be«?n  yet  dreamed  of.     Much  of 
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the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  West- 
minister, were  not  paved — and  the  police  seems  to  have 
been  very  deficient,  as  the  author  frequently  speaks  of  the 
danger  of  returning  from  Whitehall  and  that  neighbour- 
hood to  the  city  early  in  the  evening — no  lamps  in  the 
streets.  Some  curious  notices  of  prices  might  be  col- 
lected out  of  these  volumes — but  we  have  noted  but  a 
few.  Coaches  seem  to  have  been  common,  and  very 
cheap — our  author  gets  a  very  handsome  one  for  32e. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  pays  4/.  IO5.  for  a  beaver,  and  as 
much  for  a  wig.  Pictures  too  seem  to  have  brought 
large  prices,  considering  the  value  of  money  and  the 
small  proportion  of  the  people  who  could  then  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  art.  He  pays  25Z.  for  a  portrait  of  his 
Avife,  and  30/.  for  a  miniature,  besides  eight  guineas  for 
the  setting — and  mentions  a  flower-piece  for  which  the 
painter  refused  70/.  We  may  take  leave  of  him  and  his 
housekeeping,  by  inserting  his  account  of  two  great  din- 
ners he  seems  to  have  given — both  which  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  as  matters  of  y&ty  weighty  concernment. 
As  to  the  first  he  says — 

"  IVIy  head  being  full  of  to-moiTOw*s  dinner,  went  to  my  Lord 
Crewe's,  there  to  invite  Sir  Thomas,  he.  Thence  home ;  and  there 
find  one  laying  of  my  napkins  against  to-morrow  in  figures  of  all  sorts  ; 
which  is  mighty  pretty  ;  and  it  seems  it  is  his  trade,  and  he  gets  much 
money  by  it.  —  14th.  Up  very  betimes,  and  with  Jane  to  Levett's, 
there  to  conclude  upon  our  dinner ;  and  thence  to  the  pewterer's  to 
buy  a  pewter  sesterne,  which  I  have  ever  hitherto  been  without. 
Anon  comes  my  company,  viz.  my  Lord  Ilinchingbroke  and  his  lady. 
Sir  Philip  Carteret  and  his  lady,  Godolphin  and  my  coscn  Roger,  and 
Creed :  and  mighty  merry ;  and  by  and  by  to  dinner,  which  was  very 
good  and  plentiful  (and  I  should  have  said,  and  IVIr.George  Montagu, 
who  came  at  a  very  little  warning,  which  was  exceeding  kind  of  him). 
And  there,  among  other  things,  my  lord  had  Sir  Samuel  Morland*s 
late  invention  for  casting  up  of  sums  of  £  s,  d. ;  which  is  very  pretty, 
but  not  very  useful.  Most  of  our  discourse  was  of  my  Lord  Sand- 
wich and  his  family,  as  being  all  of  us  of  the  family.  And  with  ex- 
traordinary pleasure  all  the  afternoon,  thus  together,  eating  and  looking 
over  my  closet.** 

The  next  seems  to  have  been  still  more  solemn  and 
successful. 

**  23d.  To  the  office  till  noon,  when  word  brought  me  that  my  Lord 
Sandwich  was  come  ;  so  I  presently  rose,  and  there  I  found  my  Lords 
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.    Sandwich,  Peterborough,  and  Sir  Charles  Hnrbord ;  and    prnsentlj 

tkftcr  them  comes  my  Lord  Uinctiingbroke,  Mr.  Sidney,  uiid  Sir  W'tl* 

liam  Godulpliia.    And  nfler  greeting  them  and  eome  liiuo  »[>eiit  in  Ullc, 

dinner  was  brought  up,  one  disb  after  another,  but  a  dish  at  a  time  ; 

but  all  BO  good  I  But,  above  all  thing^i,  the  variety  of  Hincs  and  cxrel- 

lent  of  their  kind  I  had  for  them,  and  all  in  so  good  order,  thai  they 

were  mightiiy  pleaded,  and  myself  full  of  content  at  it :  and  indeed  it 

was,  of  a  dinner  of  about  six  or  eight  dishes.  a.i  noble  us  any  man 

Deed  to  have,  I  think  ;  at  least,  all  waa  done  in  the  noblest  mtuiner 

ihat  ever  I  had  any,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  in  my  life  better  any 

I   where  else,  even  at  the  Court.     After  dinner  my  lords  to  cards,  and 

the  rest  of  us  sitting  about  them  and  talking,  and  looking  on  my  l>niiks 

■Jid  pictures,  and  my  wife's  drawings,  which  they  commended  mightily : 

[  and  mighty  merry  all  day  long,  wiUi  esceeding  great  content,  and  so 

L  till  seven  at  night ;  and  so  took  their  leaves,  it  beinf;  dark  and  foul 

I  WMther.     Thus  was  this  entertainment  over — the  best  of  its  kind 

,  and  the  fullest  of  honour  and  content  to  me  that  ever  I  had  in  my 

life  ;  nnd  I  shall  not  easily  have  so  good  again." 

On  turning  to  the  political  or  historical  purts  of  this 
record,  we  are  rather  disappointed  in  findin*;  so  little 
that  19  curious  or  inttTtsting  in  tliat  eui'liL-st  [xirtion  of 
it  which  carries  us  through  the  whole  work  of  the  lle- 
storatioii.  Though  there  iirc  almost  daily  entries  from 
the  1st  of  January  IG'tii,  and  though  the  author  wa« 
constantly  in  communication  with  jwrsons  in  public  si- 
tuations—  was  personally  introduced  to  the  King  at  the 
Hague,  and  came  home  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  it  is 
wonderful  how  few  particulars  of  any  moment  he  has 
been  enabled  to  put  down ;  and  how  little  tlio  tone  of 
his  journal  exhibits  of  that  interest  and  anxiety  which 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  must  have  been  universal  during 
the  dependence  of  so  momentous  a  revolution.  Even 
this  barrenness,  however,  is  not  without  in.struction  — 
and  illustrates  by  a  new  example  how  insensible  the 
contemporaries  of  great  transactions  often  are  of  their 
importance,  and  how  much  more  posterity  sees  of  their 
character  than  those  who  were  parties  to  them.  AVe 
have  already  obser\'cd  that  the  autlior's  own  jwditical 
predilections  are  scarcely  distinguishable  till  he  is  em- 
barked in  the  lleet  to  bring  home  the  King — and  the 
greater  part  of  those  with  whom  he  converws  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  ah  undccide<].  Monk  is  spoken  of 
throughout   with  considerable  contempt  and  aversion; 
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and  among  many  instances  of  his  duplicity,  it  is  recorded 
that  upon  the  21st  day  of  February  1660,  he  came  to 
Wliitehall,  "  and  there  made  a  speech  to  them,  recom- 
mending to  them  a  Commonwealth^  and  against  Charles 
Stuart."     The   feeling  of  the  city   is  represented,   no 
doubt,  as  extremely  hostile  to  the   Parliament   (here 
uniformly  called  the  Rump)  ;   but  their  aspirations  are 
not  said  to  be  dij-ected  to  royalty,  but  merely  to  a  free 
Parliament  and  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  junto.   So 
late  as  the  month  of  March  our  author  observes," Great 
is  the  talk  of  a   single   person.     Charles,    George,  or 
Richard  again.    For  the  last  of  which  my  Lord  St.  John 
is   said   to   speak  very  high.     Great   also  is   the  dis- 
pute in  the  House,  in  whose  name  the  writs  shall  issue 
for  the  new  Parliament."     It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to 
find,  in  a  season  of  such  universal  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple, that  signal  perfidy,  even  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public, is  visited  with  general  scorn.     A  person  of  the 
name  of  Borland,  who  had  been  employed  under  the 
Protector  in  the  Secretrary  of  State's  office,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  betraying  his  trust,  and  communicating 
privately  with  the  exiled  monarch  —  and,  upon  now  re- 
sorting to  him,  had  been  graced  with  the   honour  of 
knighthood.     Even  our  cold-hearted  chronicler  speaks 
thus  of  this  deserter  : 

"  Mr.Morland,  now  Sir  Samuel,  was  here  on  board ;  but  I  do  not 
find  that  my  lord  or  any  body  did  give  him  any  respect  —  he  being 
looked  upon  by  him  and  all  men  as  a  knave.  Among  others  he  be- 
trayed Sir  Kich.  Willis  that  married  Dr.  F.  Jones's  daughter,  who 
had  paid  him  1000/.  at  one  time,  by  the  Protector's  and  Secretary 
Thurloe's  order,  for  intelligence  that  he  sent  concerning  the  King." 

And  there  is  afterwards  a  similar  expression  of  honest 
indignation  against  "that  perfidious  rogue  Sir  G.  Do^vn- 
ing,"  who,  though  he  had  served  in  the  Parliamentary 
army  under  Okey,  yet  now  volunteered  to  go  after  him 
and  Corbet,  with  the  King's  warrant,  to  Holland,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  back  as  prisonei^s,  to  their 
death  —  and  had  the  impudence,  when  there,  to  make  a 
speech  to  "the  Lords  States  of  Holland,  telling  them  to 
their  faces  that  he  observed  that  he  was  not  received 
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with  the  respect  and  observance  now,  that  he  was  when 
he  came  from  the  traitor  and  rebel!  CromweU!  by  whom, 
I  am  sure,  he  hath  got  all  he  hath  in  the  world, — and 
they  know  it  too." 

When  our  author  is  presented  to  the  King,  he  very 
simply  puts  dowii,  that  "  he  seems  to  be  a  very  sober 
man!"  This,  however,  probably  referred  only  to  hja 
dress  and  equipment ;  which,  from  the  following  extract, 
seems  to  have  been  homely  enough,  even  for  a  i-cpublic. 

■'  This  aflornoon  Mr.  Edward  I'ickoring  told  me  m  whni  a  Eod,  pour 
condition  for  eUilhti  and  money  the  king  was,  and  all  liia  atteiidaDts, 
vrhMi  ha  catne  to  him  first  from  n\y  loriU  their  cloth rx  not  Imng  worth 
JtTtg  ahilHnyt  —  tljc  hesl  of  ihein.  And  how  overjoyed  the  Kingwaa 
wJii'n  Sir  J.  Gnsi-nvillH  brought  him  somB  money  t  bo  joyful,  that  ho 
called  the  Princtss  Hoyal  ami  Duke  of  York  to  look 
in  Ibe  jKirtmontiraii  before  it  wostaki-i)  out.' 

On  the  voyage  homo  the  names  of  the  ships  arc 
clianged — and  to  be  sure  the  Richard,  tlic  Na-sehy,  and 
the  JJunbiir,  were  not  very  tit  to  bear  tlic  ruyal  liag — 
nor  even  the  Spmier  or  the  Lambert.  There  is  a  long 
account  of  ihi;  landing,  and  a  still  longer,  of  Lord  Sand- 
wich's inveatiiient  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter — but 
we  do  not  find  any  thing  of  moment  recorded,  till  wc 
come  to  the  eondemnalion  and  execution  of  the  regicides 
— a  pitiful  and  disgusting  departure  frt>m  the  broad 
principle  of  nmncsty,  u[H)n  the  basis  of  which  alone  any 
peaceful  restoration  could  Ik-  contemplated,  after  so  long 
and  so  unequivucallv  nationid  u  susitension  of  royalty. 
It  is  disgusting  to  find,  tliat  Monk  sate  on  the  bencii, 
while  his  com]>anions  in  anus,  Harrison,  Hacker,  and 
AxtcU,  were  arraigned  for  the  treasons  in  which  he 
ami  they  had  been  associated.  Our  author  records  the 
whole  transactions  witli  the  most  perfect  indifference, 
and  with  scarcely  a  remark — for  example, 

"  ISlh.  I  wpnt  out  to  Charing  Cross,  to  jce  Migor-Genera]  H»r- 
riaon  tiafif;»),  drawn,  and  quariored ;  which  waa  doni^  thtur ;  he  look- 
iji(>  u  chrtr/ul  1  as  any  man  eouM  ilo  in  that  rtmditton.  —  I9th.  'ITiia 
morning,  it  being  cxpeclc^  that  Colonel  Harker  and  Axtell  Bhoulil  die, 
I  went  to  Newgnte,  hot  found  ihey  were  reprieved  till  to-tnorruw.  — 
19lli.  nU)'  morning  my  dining-room  wa»  ilniched  with  greeno  K-rge 
hanging  and  gilt  leather,  which  i«  very  handsome.  Thij>  morning 
Hai^ker  and  Axiell  were  hanged  and  quartered,  aa  the  reel  arc" 
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He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  troubled^  as  he  expresses  it, 
at  the  disinterring  and  gibbeting  of  Cromwell's  dead 
and  festering  body — thinking  it  unfit  that  "a  man  of 
so  great  courage  as  he  was,  should  have  that  dishonour 
— though  otherwise  he  might  deserve  it — enough !"  He 
does  not  fail,  however,  to  attend  the  rest  of  the  execu- 
tions, and  to  describe  them  as  spectacles  of  ordinary 
occurrence — thus : 

"  I9th.  This  morning,  before  we  sat,  I  went  to  Aldgate ;  and  at 
the  corner  shop,  a  draper's,  I  stood,  and  did  see  Barkestcad,  Okey, 
and  Corbet  drawn  towards  the  gallows  at  Tiburne ;  and  there  they 
were  hanged  and  quartered.  They  all  looked  very  cheerful !  but  I 
hear  they  all  die  defending  what  they  did  to  the  King  to  be  just ; 
which  is  very  strange  !" 

*•  14th.  About  eleven  o'clock,  having  a  room  got  ready  for  us,  we 
all  went  out  to  the  Tower  Hill ;  and  there,  over  against  the  scatifold, 
made  on  purpose  this  day,  saw  Sir  Henry  Vane  brought.  A  very 
great  press  of  people.  He  made  a  long  speech,  many  times  inter- 
rupted by  the  sheriffe  and  others  there ;  and  they  would  have  taken 
his  paper  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  would  not  let  it  go.  But  they 
caused  all  the  books  of  those  that  writ  after  him  to  be  given  the 
sheriffe ;  and  the  trumpets  were  brought  under  the  scaffold  that  he 
might  not  be  heard.  Then  he  prayed,  and  so  fitted  himself,  and  re- 
ceived the  blow ;  but  the  scaffold  was  so  crowded  that  we  could  not 
see  it  done.  He  had  a  blister,  or  issue,  upon  his  neck,  which  he 
desired  them  not  to  hurt  /  He  changed  not  his  colour  or  sj>eech  to 
the  last,  but  died  justifying  himself  and  the  cause  he  had  stood  for ; 
and  spoke  very  confidently  of  his  being  presently  at  the  right  hand  of 
Christ ;  and  in  all  things  appeared  the  most  resolved  man  that  ever 
died  in  that  manner." 

In  spite  of  those  rigorous  measures,  the  author  very 
soon  gets  disgusted  with  ''  the  lewdness,  beggary,  and 
wastefulness,"  of  the  new  government — and  after  saga- 
ciously remarking,  that  "  I  doubt  our  new  Lords  of  the 
Council  do  not  mind  things  as  the  late  powers  did — but 
their  pleasure  or  profit  more,"  he  proceeds  to  make  the 
following  striking  remarks  on  the  ruinous  ix)licy,  adopted 
on  this,  and  many  other  restorations,  of  excluding  the 
only  men  really  acquainted  with  business,  on  the  score 
of  their  former  opposition  to  the  party  in  power. 

"  From  that  we  discoursed  of  the  evil  of  putting  out  men  of  ex- 
perience in  business,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  King's  party  at  pre- 
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■■■•nt,  who.  u  Iho  PapistA,  though  olherwiee  fine  persons,  yet  being  by 
Iftw  kept  for  these  fourscoro  years  out  of  eoiployineDt,  they  nrt^  now 
vAoUy  uncapabteoi  \insii\eat\  nnd  so  Ike  Cavalier*,  for  twenty  yeui-s, 
who  for  the  most  port  hnve  cither  given  themselves  over  to  look  after 
country  and  family  business,  nnd  those  the  best  of  them,  and  the  rest 
to  debauchery,  8cc. ;  and  that  was  it  that  Imtli  nmde  him  high  against 
the  late  bill  brought  into  the  House  for  ihe  making  all  men  incapable 
of  emploympnt  that  had  itrpeii  againtt  lAr  King.     I'eople.  says  he,  in 

tthe  actt-scrviec,  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  thing  without  tlietn,  there 
being  not  more  tluui  three  men  of  tlic  whole  King*s  ddo  that  are  lit  to 
command  almost :  and  these  were  Cnptn.  Allen,  Smith,  and  Beech; 
Ud  it  may  be  Hohuea,  and  Utber ;  and  Bntts  might  do  somelhing." 
i  ^' 
Uiix 


In  his  account  of  another  convcrsiitioii  \vith  the  same 
hrewd  observer,  he  gives  the  following  strikinfr  picture 
*«f  th(!  different  temper  and  moral  character  of  the  old 
Republican  soldiers,  as  eonslrnsted  with  those  of  the 
Koyalists  —  of  the  former  he  reports — 

"  Let  the  Kiiij;  think  what  lie  will,  it  is  thrm  tlmt  muNi  help  liim  in 

K  day  of  warr.     For  generally  they  arc  the  most  substuutioll  sort  of 

wplc.  and  the  soberest  i  and  did  de^re  nw.  lo  observe  it  to  u\y  Lord 

■ndwich,  among  other  things,  that  of  aU  ihe  old  army  now  you  can- 

Paot  see  a  man  begging  about  tlie  slreel;  hut  what?  you  shall  have 

»ptain    turned  a  shoemaker;   this  lieuteuant  a  baker;  this  a 

i'^rvwer ;  that  a  hnlieri] usher  ;  this  commnn  soldier  a  porter ;  and  every 

'  s  apron  nnd  fnick,  Ikf...  as  if  they  never  had  dune  any  thing 

;  Whereas  the  other  go  with  their  belts  rind  Hwonls,  tweiiring  and 

,  and  ttealiug  i  running  into  people's  houses,  by  force  often- 

0  carry  away  something  ;  and  this  is  the.  difference  between 

ti  temper  of  one  nnd  Ihe  other;  und  eoiieludes  (nnd  I  think  with 

me  n-us<m),tbut  tlie  spirit  of  the  old  Pnrlinmeot  soldiers  are  so 

I  aulet  and  contented  with  Gud'a  providenees,  that  the  King  is  sufer 

im  any  evil  meant  him  by  them,  one  thousand  times  more  than  from 

I  own  discontented  Cavaliers.     And  then  lo  the  pubtiek  nmnag^ 

•at  of  bu«iness  :  it  is  done,  as  he  observes,  so  loos<-.ly  and  on  care- 

%  1*ssly,  tlint  tile  kingdom  can  never  be  hiippy  with  it,  every  nmn  lof>king 

'  ^r  himself,  and  his  own  lust  nnd  luxury." 

The  following  is  also  very  remarkable. 


a-d«ys  dn  rrflrrt  iiimii  i 
he  did,  and  made  all  ihe 


'  II  is  strange  liow  every  boily  : 
rand  comtaend  Aim  t  what  bmvo  lli 

[  boiir  princes  fcnr  biui ;  while  hi-re  a  princt^,  eomu  in  with  all  the  love 

*  md  prayers  and  good  liking  of  his  )>eople,  who  have  given  gn-ater 

ligns  of  loyally  and  willingness  to  serve  him  with  their  estates  than 

ever  was  doue  by  any  puople,  hath  lott  all  to  tnnn,  that  it  is  a  tulroclo 

thftl  a  man  could  devise  lo  lose  so  tnueh  in  so  little  time" 

X  K  2 
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The  following  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the  Pro- 
tector s  family  ai*e  curious,  and  probably  authentic.  The 
conversation  is  in  the  end  of  1664. 

"  In  my  way  to  Brampton  in  this  day's  journey  I  met  with  Mr. 
White,  Cromwell's  chaplin  that  was,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse 
with  him.  Among  others,  he  telb  me  that  Richard  is,  and  hath  lung 
been,  in  France,  and  is  now  going  into  Italy.  He  owns  publickly 
that  he  do  correspond,  and  return  him  all  his  money.  That  Richard 
hath  been  in  some  straits  in  the  beginning ;  but  relieved  by  his  friends. 
That  he  goes  by  another  name,  but  do  not  disguise  himself,  nor  deny 
liimsclf  to  any  man  that  challenges  him.  He  tells  me  for  certain, 
that  offers  had  been  made  to  the  old  man^  of  marriage  between  the 
king  and  his  daughter^  to  have  obliged  him  —  but  he  would  not.  lie 
thinks  (with  me)  that  it  never  was  in  his  power  to  bring  in  the  King 
with  the  consent  of  any  of  his  officers  about  him  ;  and  that  he  scorned 
to  bring  him  in,  as  Monk  did^  to  secure  himself  and  deliver  every  body 
else.  When  I  told  him  of  what  I  found  writ  in  a  French  book  of  one 
Monsieur  Sorbiere,  that  gives  an  account  of  his  observations  here  in 
England  ;  among  other  things  he  says,  that  it  is  reported  that  Crom- 
well did,  in  his  lifetime,  transpose  many  of  the  bodies  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  one  grave  to  another ;  and  that  by  that  means  it  is  not 
known  certainly  whether  the  head  that  is  now  set  upon  a  post  be  that 
of  Cromwell,  or  of  one  of  the  kings  ;  ]Mr.  White  tells  me  that  he  be- 
lieves he  never  had  so  poor  a  low  thought  in  him,  to  trouble  himself 
about  it.  lie  says  the  hand  of  God  is  much  to  be  seen  ;  that  all  his 
children  are  in  good  condition  enough  as  to  estate,  and  that  their 
relations  that  betrayed  their  family  are  all  now  either  hanged  or  very 
miserable." 

The  most  frequent  and  prolific  topic  in  the  whole 
book,  next  perhaps  to  that  of  dress,  is  the  proflifracy  of 
the  court  —  or  what  may  fairly  be  denominated  court 
scandal.  It  would  be  endless,  and  not  very  edifying,  to 
attempt  any  thing  like  an  abstnict  of  the  shameful  im- 
moralities which  this  loyal  author  has  recorded  of  the 
two  royal  brothers,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  favour- 
ites— at  the  same  time,  that  they  occupy  so  great  apiirt 
of  the  work,  that  we  cannot  well  give  an  account  of 
it  without  some  notice  of  them.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably be  satisfied  witli  the  following  specimens,  taken 
almost  at  random. 

"In  the  Privy  Garden  saw  the  finest  smocks  and  linen  j)etticoats 
of  my  Lady  Castlemaine's,  laced  with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom,  that 
ever  I  saw  ;  and  did  me  good  to  look  at  them.  Sarah  told  me  how 
the  King  dined  at  my  Lady  Castlemaine's,  and  supped,  every  day  and 
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night  llie  last  wi*kj  nnd  tlint  the  night  thnt  tlic  IionKrrs  wen-  morlc 

for  joy  of  the    Qui-rnrM    arrivall,  the   King   wiu    tlirrt.     Bill  there 

fire  nt  lier  door,  thou<^h  ut  all  the  rest  of  the  iluors  hIiuusI  m 

i  whieh  was  much  ohserved :  und  thai  the  King  and  she  did 

■end  for  a  pair  of  tcatea  and  weighed  one  another ;   and  she,  being 

I  with  child,  wasa^d  to  be  heaviest." 

"  Mr.  Pickering  tells  me  the  story  is  very  true  of  n  child  being 

druppnil  lit  the  ball  at  Court ;  and  that  the  King  liad  it  in  his  closel  n 

we«k  after,  and  did  diiucl  it ;  and  making  grunt  sport  uf  it,  Miid  thai 

in  hia  upinimi  it  must  have  been  a  month  and  three  homes  old ;  imd 

that,  whatever  others  think,  he  hath  the  greatest  Ims  (it  being  a  boy, 

KB  ho  says),  thnt  bath  tost  a  subject  by  the  business." —  '*  He  told  mo 

ftlso  how  loose  the  Court  is,  nobixly  looking  after  biisineaa,  but  every 

I  nau  bis  lust  and  gain ;  and  how  the  King  is  now  b>Vomc  so  lie^otlisl 

1  li{M>D  Airs.  Stewart,  that  he  gets  into  corners,  and  will  be  with  her  half 

F  an  hour  together  kissing  her  lu  the  obsurvatiun  of  all  the  wurld  :  nad 

tA»  now  at&ys  by  herself  and  expects  it,  a^  my  Lady  Casilemaine  did 

■  lueto  d«:  to  whom  the  King,  ho  says  is  still  kind,"  He. 

**  Coming  to  St.  James's,  I  hear  that  the  Qucene  did  sleep  five  boara 
I  invtty  well  to-night.  The  King  they  all  «ay  is  must  fondly  diseonsolat« 
ribr  Iter,  and  weeps  by  her,  which  mak<?8  lier  weep ;  wbieh  one  this  day 
I  lold  me  he  reckons  a  good  sign,  for  that  it  carries  away  some  rheum 
I  from  the  head !  She  lolls  us  that  the  Queene's  sickness  is  the  spotted 
;  that  she  was  as  full  of  the  spots  as  a  leopard  :  which  is  very 
I  atrangc  that  it  should  be  no  more  known  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so. 
I  Ani)  Ihnt  Ihn  King  do  seem  to  take  it  much  to  hrart.  for  thai  he  hatli 
I  Wejit  before  her;  but^or  alt  thai,  he  hath  not  miffed  nnr niifhl,  Hilire 
tche  was  sick,  of  supping  with  my  Lady  Casttemoiue !  which  1  believa 
V|l  true,  for  she  says  timt  her  hufiband  Imth  dresseil  the  supjiers  every 
f-aJglit :  and  I  cunfeds  I  saw  him  myself  coming  through  t1i<*  street 
F  dreasing  up  a  great  supper  to-nigbt,  whieh  Sarah  anys  is  also  for  tlm 
King  and  her;  which  is  a  very  strange  thing," 

"  I*)crce  do  tell  me,  among  other  news,  the  late  froliek  and  dc- 

[  tnuchcry  of  Sir  Charles  Sedlcy  nnd  Ruckhurst  running  up  and  ilown 

I  all  the  night,  almost  naked,  through  the  etreiL'ts;  and  at  last  tlghling, 

I  and  being  beat  by  the  walch  and  clapped  up  all  night ;  and  bow  tha 

^Kiag  tikked  their  pans;  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling  hath  laid 

I  the  constable  by  the  heels  to  answer  it  nest  scMions;  whieh  is  a  horrid 

I  akame.    Also  how  the  King  and  thesti  gcntU-mc-n  diil  muku  ibe  tiddlers 

■.#f  Thetforil,  this  last  pmgreg*,  to  sing  tlicni  all  the  oliseene  songs  they 

P«oald  tliink  of!     Tliat  the  King  was  drunk  al  Saxam  with  Sedley, 

'  Burkhumt,  idc.  the  night  that  iny  Liinl  Arlington  came  thithiT,  and 

would  not  give  him  audience,  or  could  not :  whieh  is  true,  fur  it  was 

the  night  that  I  was  there,  and  mw  the  King  go  up  to  hia  ehauibcr,  and 

waa  lold  that  the  King  had  be.-n  drinking."  —  "  He  tells  mo  that  lh« 

King  and  my  Lady  Cnsth^niiiinu  are  ijuite  broke  off,  and  she  i>  goni» 

Awny,  and  is  with  rliild,  an<)  swears  the  King  sball  own  it  ;  and  tha 

will  have  it  chrislvnu-d  In  llw  eliai>el  at  White  Hall  *.i,  and  owned  for 
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the  King's,  as  other  kings  have  done ;  or  she  will  bring  it  into  White 
Hall  gallery,  and  dash  the  brains  of  it  out  before  the  King^sface  !  He 
tells  me  that  the  King  and  court  were  never  in  the  world  so  bad  as 
they  are  now,  for  gaming,  swearing,  women,  and  drinking,  and  the 
most  abominable  vices  that  ever  were  in  the  world ;  so  that  all  must 
come  to  nought." 

"  They  came  to  Sir  G.  Cartaret's  house  at  Cranbourne,  and  there 
were  entertained,  and  all  made  drunh ;  and,  being  all  drunk,  Armerer 
did  come  to  the  King,  and  swore  to  him  by  God,  *  Sir,'  says  he,  *you 
are  not  so  kind  to  the  Duke  of  York  of  late  as  you  used  to  be.' — *Not 
I?'  says  the  King.  *"\Vhy  so?' — *"\Vhy,'  says  he,  *  if  you  are,  let  us 
drink  his  health.' — *  Why  let  us,'  says  the  King.  Then  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  drank  it ;  and  having  done,  the  King  began  to  drink  it. 
*Nay,  sir,'  says  Armerer,  *by  God  you  must  do  it  on  your  knees  !' 
So  he  did,  and  then  all  the  company :  and  having  done  it,  all  fell  a 
crying  for  joy,  being  all  maudlin  and  hissing  one  another  !  the  King 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  York  the  King  !  and  in  such  a 
maudlin  pickle  as  never  people  were  :  and  so  passed  the  day!" 

It  affords  us  no  pleasure,  however,  to  expose  these 
degrading  traits — even  in  departed  royalty;  but  it  is 
of  more  consequence  to  mark  the  political  vices  to  wliich 
they  so  naturally  led.  The  followng  entr}',  on  the 
King's  adjourning  the  Parliament  in  1667,  gives  such  a 
picture  of  the  court  policy,  as  makes  one  wonder  how 
the  Revolution  could  have  been  so  long  deferred. 

"  Thus  they  are  dismissed  again,  to  their  general  great  distaste,  I 
believe  the  greatest  tliat  ever  Parliament  was,  to  see  themselves  so 
fooled,  and  the  nation  in  certain  condition  of  ruin,  while  the  King,  they 
see,  is  only  governed  by  his  lust,  and  women,  and  rogues  about  him. 
They  do  all  give  up  the  kingdom  for  lost,  that  I  speak  to;  and  do  hear 
what  the  King  sags,  how  he  and  the  Duke  of  York  do  do  wuat  they 

CAN  TO  GET  VP  AN  ARMY,  THAT  THEY  MAY  NEED  NO  MORE  PAR- 
LIAMENTS :  and  how  my  Lady  Castlemaine  hath,  before  the  late  breach 
between  her  and  the  King,  said  to  the  King,  that  he  must  rule  bg  an 
armg,  or  all  would  be  lost!  I  am  told  that  many  petitions  were  pro- 
vided for  the  Parliament,  complaining  of  the  wrongs  they  have  received 
from  the  court  and  courtiers,  in  city  and  country,  if  the  Parliament 
had  but  sat :  and  I  do  perceive  tliey  all  do  resolve  to  have  a  good 
account  of  the  money  spent,  before  ever  they  give  a  farthing  more  ; 
and  the  whole  kingdom  is  every  where  sensible  of  tlieir  being  abused," 
&c. 

The  following  confirmation  of  these  speculations  is 
still  more  characteristic,  both  of  the  parties  and  their 
chronicler. 

"  And  so  slie  (Lady  Castlemaine)  is  come  to-day,  when  one  would 
think  his  mind  should  l>e  full  of  some  otlier  cares,  having  but  this 
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morning  bruken  up  aiich  n  Farliamciit  with  so  mucli  (iiawinU-nl  ami 
wi  many  wauls  u]X)ii  him,  und  but  yc-sleiilar  licnrd  tuck  a  tmnatt 
againU  adtdlery  !     But  it  seems  she  linth  tulJ  the  King,  ttint  whuevttr 
tliil  ^it  it,  he  should  own  it.     And  the  bottom  of  the  quiu-n.-!  U  iUib  : 
—  She  is  fallen  in  love  with  young  Joruiin,  who  liHlh  of  Ut«  been 
I  with  hi-r  oftcner  than  the  King,  and  is  now  going  to  marry  my  Lady 
I  Falmouth ;  the  King  is  mad  at  her  entertaining  Jermin,  ami  ah«  is 
niad  at  Jennin's  gntng  to  marry  from  hpr:  so  they  axv  all  mrul! — and 
\   thus  the  kingdom  is  governed  !     But  be  tells  me  for  certutn  thnt  no- 
thing is  more  sure  thnn  tJiut  the  King,  and  Duki!  of  York,  anil  the 
OianueUor,  are  desirous  and  labouring  all  they  can  to  gtl  an  anag, 
wliatever  tho  King  says  to  the  I*arliament ;  and  bo  believes  that  they 
ure  at  Inst  resolvi^  to  stand  and  fall  all  tlirec  together." 

A  little  after  we  fitiil  traces  of  another  project  of  tlic 
liBame  truly  legitimate  school. 

"  Tlic  great  diseourse  now  Is,  tlmt  the  Parlitmieut  shall  be  dlHBolvtMl 

■  And  another  called,  which  thaU  givr  Ike  Kitig  ihe  dean  and  ehapttr 
miandMi  and  that  will  put  him  out  of  debt.  And  it  is  said  thnt  Ituck- 
1 1ngham  do  knowingly  meet  daily  with  Wildtnan  and  otlirr  Common* 

ircHlth>men ;  and  thnt  when  hi;  is  with  them  he  makes  the  King  l>flievc 
ikat  he  is  wltb  his  we.nchcB." 

The  next  notice  of  this  is  in  the  form  of  a.  confidential 

■  conversation  with  a  person  of  great  intelligence. 
"And  he  told  me,  upon  my  several  iDi]iiiries  to  ibnt  puqiosr,  that 

I  be  did  birnivc  it  was  not  yet  resolved  vhrthrr  the  I'arliamrnl  ibntdd 
\tvtr  mrrt  mnrr  or  ni>,  the  thrr«  great  rulers  of  things  nun  standing 
IS  I — The  Uiike  of  Runkingliam  is  ahtolutrly  againtt  their  meetitig, 
moved  th<-n-to  by  his  pcuplti  that  he  tulvisee  with,  the  jieofih  of  the 
r  tinwt,  who  do  nuvor  exp<s:t  to  have  any  thing  done  by  this  Par- 
iieni  for  their  religion,  and  who  do  propose  that,  by  the  sale  of  the 
ireh  land«,  they  shall  be  able  to  put  the  King  out  of  debt,  l*ic. 
e  tells  me  that  he  is  really  persuaded  tliat  the  design  of  tlic  [>uk<?  of 
kinghatn  is,  to  bring  the  state  into  Rui-h  it  condition  as,  if  the  King 
JC  witbnnt  issue,  it  chull,  upon  bis  deatli,  hrrak  inlo  pieeti  agtiin; 
d  to  put  by  the  liake  nf  York.  —  whom  they  have  dinohUged,  tbey 
[now,  to  that  degreu  as  to  despair  of  his  pardon.  Ho  lelU  me  tlial 
'lere  la  no  way  to  rule  the  King  but  by  /iriiinrMr, — which  Ihn  Ihike 
(  Buckingliam  hath  above  all  men ;  and  tlmt  thr  Duke  of  York  havins 
t  not,  hU  best  way  is  what  he  practises^ — lliat  is  to  say,  a  good 
empar,  whieb  will  support  him  till  thv  Duke  of  ttuckiiigham  and 
^rd  Arlington  full  out,  which  cannot  be  long  llrsl  t  the  former  know 
big  tlral  tlie  Utter  diil.  In  the  time  of  the  Chancellor,  ondeavoor  with 
I  Chancellor  to  hantf  him  U  that  time,  when  ho  was  praclaitii«<l 


And  again  — 
"  'Hie  talk  wliieli  i\uftf  (letiple  ahoul  u 


r  King  hav<^  t*  tu  ti-ll   him 
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how  neither  privilege  of  parliament  nor  city  is  any  thing ;  bmi  thai 
his  will  is  all,  and  ought  to  be  so :  and  their  discourse  it  seems,  when 
thcj  arc  alone,  is  so  base  and  sordid,  that  it  makes  the  earcs  of  the 
very  gentlemen  of  the  back  stairs  (I  think  he  called  them)  to  tingle 
to  hear  it  spoke  in  the  King's  hearing ;  and  thai  must  be  very  bad 
indeed.** 

The  following  is  not  so  material  as  to  doctrine — 
though  we  think  it  very  curious. 

*'  After  the  bills  passed,  the  King,  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  his 
speech  writ  in  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  lap,  and  scarce  looked  off 
of  it  all  the  time  he  made  his  speech  to  them,  giving  them  thanks  for 
their  subsidys,  of  whicli,  had  he  not  need,  he  would  not  have  asked  or 
received  them ;  and  that  need,  not  from  any  extravagancys  of  his,  he 
was  sure,  in  any  thing ! — but  the  disorders  of  tlie  times.  His  speech 
was  very  plain ;  nothing  at  all  of  spirit  in  it,  nor  spoke  with  any ;  bat 
rather  on  the  contrary  imperfectly,  repeating  many  time  his  words, 
though  he  read  all :  which  I  am  sorry  to  see,  it  having  not  been  hard 
for  him  to  have  got  all  the  speech  without  booke." — And  upon  an- 
other occasion,  "  I  crowded  in  and  heard  the  King's  speech  to  them ; 
but  he  speahs  the  worst  that  ever  I  heard  man  in  my  life :  worse 
than  if  he  read  it  all,  and  he  had  it  in  writing  in  his  hand." 

It  is  observed  soon  after — viz.  in  1664 — as  a  singular 
thing  that  there  should  be  but  two  seamen  in  Pariia- 
ment — and  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  merchants  :  And 
yet  from  various  intimations  we  gather  that  the  deport- 
ment of  this  aristocratical  assembly  was  by  no  means 
very  decorous.  We  have  already  had  the  incidental 
notice  of  many  members  coming  in  from  dinner  half 
drunk,  on  the  day  of  the  author's  great  oration — and 
some  of  them  appear  now  and  then  to  have  gone  a  little 
farther, — early  as  the  hours  of  business  then  were. 

"  lie  did  tell  me,  and  so  did  Sir  W.  Batten,  how  Sir  Allen  Bro- 
dericke  and  Sir  Allen  Apsly  did  come  drunk  the  other  day  into  the 
House ;  and  did  both  speak  for  half  an  hour,  together,  and  could  not 
be  either  laughed,  or  pulled,  or  bid  to  sit  down  and  hold  their  peace, 
— to  the  great  contempt  of  King's  servants  and  cause  ;  which  I  am 
grieved  at  with  all  my  heart." 

The  mingled  extmvagance  and  penury  of  this  dis- 
orderly court  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  two  entries, 
not  far  from  each  other,  in  the  year  1067 — in  one  of 
wliicli  is  recorded  the  royal  wardrol)eman's  pathetic 
lamentation  over  the  King's  necessities — reprc^senting 
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that  hU  Majesty  has  *'  actually  no  liandkercbit-fs,  and 
but  three  bands  to  his  neck" — and  that  he  does  not 
know  where  to  take  up  a  yai"d  of  linen  for  his  sen*ice  t 
— and  the-  other  setting  forth,  that  his  said  Majesty  hml 
lost  25,000/.  in  one  night  at  play  witli  Lady  Castlemaine 
— and  staked  1000/.  nnd  1500/.  on  a  cast.  It  is  a  far 
worse  trait,  however,  in  his  character,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  scrupulous  as  to  the  pretexts  upon  which  he  ob- 
tained money  from  his  people — these  mirmoirs  contain- 
ing repeated  notices  of  accounts  deliberately  falsified  for 
this  purpose — and  not  a  few  in  particular,  in  which  the 
expenses  of  the  navy  are  exaggerated — we  areafnnd,not 
without  our  author'sco-operation — tocoverthe misappli- 
cation of  the  money  voted  for  that  most  popular  branch 
of  the  service,  to  very  different  purposes.  In  another 
royal  imposture,  our  author  now  appears  to  have  been 
also    implicated,  tliough  in  a  manner  far  less  deroga- 

I  tory  to  bis  personal  honour, — we  mean  in  procuring  for 
the  Puke  of  York,  the  credit  which  he  has  obtained 
■with  almost  all  our  historians,  for  his  great  skill  in  mari- 
time affairs  ;  and  the  extraordinary  labour  which  he  be* 

,  stowetl  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  navy.  On  this 
subject  we  need  do  little  more  than  transcrilje  the  deci- 

'  Bive  stati-'ment  of  the  noble  Editor,  to  whose  care  wc  are 

I  indebted  for  the  publication  before  us;  and  who,  in  the 
summary  of  Mr.  repys's  life  which  he  has  prefixed  to  it, 
observes — 

"  Sir.  Stanicr  Clarke,  in  parliculw,  ncliiitlly  ilwella  upon  rhe  cMential 
wid  Inating  Ifcncfit  which  thut  moiturcli  uinfcrrtil  un  hij  country,  liy 
building  up  ami  rfgrturaling  the  naval  power;  unil  assorts  >a  a 
\  Jfroof  of  lie  King's  great  abili/j/,  tlml  ihe  regulations  iliU  en/breed 
under  the  order*  of  tie  attminitfg  are  nrarlg  the  same  as  those  ori- 
ginally drawn  up  by  Aim.  It  becomes  due  lhcn.'foro  to  Mr.  l'c*[iys  to 
nsjilftin,  thst  lor  these  improvements,  the  vnlnc  of  which  no  pen>on 
cnn  doubt,  wn  nrc  inilcbtcd  /"  bim,  and  not  la  tiie  royal  inNstrr.     I'o 

Itttkliliah  this  fact,  it  is  only  necvintvty  (o  rerer  to  the  MSS.  conncL-tcd 
with  tiic  subji»rt  in  the  Bodleiiui  and  Pepjsian  libraries,  hy  wbicti  the 
extent  of  Mr,  Pepys's  official  labours  can  alone  be  appivclaled ;  aiiil 
we  «ven  And  in  tho  IJiary,  as  early  na  1668,  Itiat  a  long  letter  of  re- 
gulation, prndncctl  bcfort-  the  commission  cm  of  the  navy  by  llic  Duko 
of  Vrirk,  OM  hi*  ovn  comporition,  was  entirvly  written  by  our  clerk  of 
llie  acts." — (L  sxx.) 
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We  do  not  know  wlietlier  the  citations  we  have  now 
matle  from  these  curious  and  most  miscellaneous  volumes, 
will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
value.  IJut  we  f(»ar  that,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  now 
indulge  them  with  any  considerable  addition  to  their 
number.  Tliere  is  a  long  account  of  the  great  fire,  and 
the  great  sickness  in  166(5,  and  a  still  longer  one  of  the 
insulting  advance  of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  Chatliam  in  1667, 
as  well  as  of  our  absurd  settlement  at  Tangiers,  and  of 
various  naval  actions  during  the  period  to  which  the 
Diar}"  extends.  But,  though  all  these  contain  much 
curious  matter,  we  are  not  tempted  to  make  any  ex- 
tracts: l>oth  because  the  accounts,  being  given  in  the 
broken  and  minute  way  which  belongs  to  the  fonn  of  a 
Diary,  do  not  aiFord  many  striking  or  summar^'^  passages, 
and  because  what  is  new  in  them,  is  not  for  the  most 
part  of  any  great  imjwrtance.  The  public  besides  has 
been  lately  pretty  much  satiated  with  details  on  most  of 
those  subjects,  in  the  contem|)orary  work  of  Evelyn, — 
of  which  we  shall  only  say,  that  though  its  author  was 
indisputably  more  of  a  gentlemen,  a  scholar,  and  a  man 
of  taste  than  our  actuary,  it  is  far  inferior,  both  in 
interest,  curiosity,  and  substantial  instruction,  to  that 
which  we  are  now  considering.  The  two  authors,  how- 
ever, we  are  happy  to  tind,  were  grc^at  friends  ;  and  no 
name  is  mentioned,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Diarv,  with 
more  uniform  respect  and  affection  than  that  of  tvelyn 
— though  it  is  veiy  edifying  to  see  how  the  shrewd, 
practical  sagacity  of  the  man  of  business  revenges  itself 
on  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  philosopher  and  man 
of  letters.  In  this  respect  we  think  there  is  a  fine  keep- 
ing of  character  in  the  sincerity  of  the  follo^^'ing  pas- 


sage 


**  By  water  to  Dt.^ptfonl,  and  there  made  a  visit  to  ^Ir.  Evelyn,  who 
anionjr  other  things,  showed  nie  most  exceUent  painting  in  little ;  in 
distemper,  Indian  incke,  water  colours :  graveing ;  and  above  all,  the 
whole  mezzo-tinto,  and  the  manner  of  it,  which  is  very  pretty,  and 
good  things  done  with  it.  lie  read  to  me  very  much  also  of  his  dis- 
coursi*,  he  hath  been  many  years  and  now  is  al)out,  about  Gardenage  ; 
which  is  a  most  noble  and  pleasant  piece.     lie  read  me  part  i>f  a  play 
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or  two  ol'  liis  own  niakiiig, —  vtri/  ijoad,  hut  not  tu  At  conerilt  ihrm,  1 
tLii)k.  to  be  Ho  allowed  uia  bis  Uortua  H^cumUs;  Ivavt^s  laid  u[>  \a 
a  buok  of  icvoral  plaiils  kept  ilry,  wliieh  preservis  colour,  however, 
and  look  very  finely,  better  than  an  herball.  In  fine  n  most  execllont 
person  lie  is, — mid  mutt  be  altotred  a  little  for  a  tittl*  ronceilednrjn  ; 
but  he  may  well  be  ao,  being  a  mail  so  miicb  above  otliur:).  \\k  rend 
mu,  thoityh  with  loo  much  yusto,  some  little  jiociiis  of  bis  own  ikol 
were  not  Iranieeiitlanl ;  yel  one  or  two  very  pretty  epij^ntuis ;  among 
others,  of  a  lady  looking  in  ni  a  grate,  and  buing  pecked  al  by  an 
engle  that  wa3  there." 

And  a  little  after  he  clmcklos  not  a  little  over  his 
loariieJ  rriund's  tailiire,  in  a  speculation  about  making 
bricks — concluding  very  sagely,  "  so  that  I  see  the  most 
ingenious  men  may  sometimes  be  mistaken ! " 

We  meet  with  the  names  of  many  distinguished  men 
in  these  pages,  and  some  characteristic  nneedotes, —  but 
few  buld  characters.  He  has  a  n-inarkable  interview 
with  Oairndon  —  in  which  the  cautious  and  artful  dc- 
mc-anoup  of  that  votoran  politioaii  is  finely  dispkyed, 
though  on  a  very  trivial  occasion.  The  Navy  Hoard  had 
marked  some  trees  for  cutting  in  Clnrondon  I*ark  with- 
out his  leave — at  which  he  had  expresstil  great  indig- 
nation ;  and  our  author  went,  in  a  prodigious  fright,  to 
pacify  him.  He  found  him  busy  hearing  causes  in  his 
chambers,  and  was  obliged  to  wait. 

"  After  all  done,  he  liimBcir  e«lled,  '  Come,  Vtr,  Vvt^yi,  you  and  I 
will  tuke  a  tarn  in  the  f;nnlen.'  So  he  wa«  led  down  ^taire.  having 
the  gonir,  unil  there  wnlkml  with  mei,  I  think  above  an  hour,  talkiii;{ 
vutHfrirndtu,  j/rt  cunningly .' — lie  told  tnc  he  would  not  diroct  mc  in 
any  ibing,  llint  it  might  not  be  siud  that  the  [»rd  Chaneeilor  did 
labour  to  nbuMi  the  King  ;  or  (as  I  olVered)  direel  the  9iiu|icntline  llie 
re]>url  of  the  purvpyorB  ;  liul  I  tee  trhat  he  means,  and  will  I»ak«  tt 
my  work  to  do  him  service  in  it.  But  Ixird  !  lo  »ee  how  wp  poor 
wrelehes  dare  not  do  the  King  good  service,  for  fear  of  the  greatncM 
of  ihofe  men  1 " 

There  is  no  literary  intelligence  of  any  value  In  be 
gained  from  this  work.     Plav  collectors  will  probably 

i  find  the  names  of  mimy  lost  pieces  —  but  of  our  cluswiail 
authors  there  are  no  notices  worth  naming — a  bare  inti- 
mation of  the  deaths  of  Waller,  Cowley,  and  Davenant, 

r  and  a  few  worrls  of  Dryden  —  Milton,  wu  think,  not  uneo 
mentionetl.     There  is  more  of  the  nntunil  philoJMiphers 
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of  Gresliam  College,  but  not  much  that  is  valuable  — 
some  curious  calculations  and  speculations  about  money 
and  coinages — and  this  odd  but  authentic  notice  of  Sir 
W.  Petty 's  intended  will. 

*'  Sir  William  Petty  did  tell  me  that  in  good  earnest  he  hath  in  his 
will  left  some  parts  of  his  estate  to  him  that  could  invent  such  and 
such  things.  As  among  others,  that  could  discover  trulj  the  way  of 
milk  coming  into  the  breasts  of  a  woman  I  and  he  that  could  invent 
proper  characters  to  express  to  another  the  mixture  of  relishes  and 
tastes.  And  says,  that  to  him  that  invents  gold,  he  gives  nothing  for 
the  philosopher's  stone ;  for  (says  he)  they  that  find  out  that,  will  be 
able  to  pay  themselves.  But,  says  he,  by  this  means  it  is  better  than 
to  go  to  a  lecture ;  for  here  my  executors,  that  must  part  with  this, 
will  be  sure  to  be  well  convinced  of  the  invention  before  they  do  part 
with  their  money." 

The  Appendix,  which  seems  ver}'^  judiciously  selected, 
contains  some  valuable  fragments  of  historical  inform- 
ation: but  we  have  not  now  left  ourselves  room  for 
any  account  of  them ;  and  are  tempted  to  give  all  we  can 
yet  spare  to  a  few  extracts  from  a  very  curious  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Pepys  and  Lord  Reay  and  Lord 
Tarbut  in  169!),  on  the  subject  of  the  Second  Sight 
among  our  Highlanders.  Lord  Reay  seems  to  have  been 
a  firm  believer  in  this  gift  or  faculty — but  Lord  Tarbut 
had  been  a  decided  sceptic,  and  was  only  converted  by 
the  proofs  of  its  reality,  which  occurred  to  himself  while 
in  the  Highlands,  in  the  year  1652  and  afterwards. 
Some  of  the  stories  he  tells  are  not  a  little  remarkable. 
For  example,  he  says,  that  one  night  when  one  of  his 
Celtic  attendants  was  entering  a  house  where  they  had 
proposed  to  sleep,  he  suddenly  started  back  with  a 
scream,  and  fell  do^vn  in  an  agony. 

"  I  asked  what  the  matter  was,  for  he  seemed  to  me  to  l>e  very  much 
friprhted  :  he  told  me  very  seriously  that  I  should  not  lodjre  in  that 
house,  because  shortly  a  dead  coffin  w^ould  be  carried  out  of  it,  for 
many  were  carrying  it  when  he  was  heard  cry  I  I  neglecting  his 
words  and  staying  there,  he  said  to  others  of  the  vServants  he  was  verv 
sorry  for  it,  and  that  what  he  saw  would  surely  come  to  pass :  and 
though  no  sick  jH?rson  was  then  there,  yet  the  landlord,  a  healthy 
Highlander,  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit  before  I  left  the  house,^ 

Another  occurred  in  1653,  when,  in  a  very  nigged 
part  of  tlie  country,  he  fell  in  with  a  man  who  was 
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Staring  into  the  jiir  mth  marks  of  great  agitation.   Upon 
ankiiig  what  it  was  that  disturbed  him,  he  uuswcred, 

"  "I  see  ft  troo]i  of  F.nglitihincii  leading  their  horses  down  thut  hill 
—  wi<I  Eome  of  them  are  already  in  the  {ilaiii,  eating  the  barley  whicli 
ia  j^ruwing  in  the  field  near  to  the  hill.'  This  was  on  the  4th  uf  May 
(for  I  noted  the  duy),  und  it  was  four  or  five  diiy  lie/ore  any  barlty 
Will  KowH  in  the  field  he  epoke  of.  Alexander  Klunro  asked  him 
how  he  knew  they  were  Englishmen ;  he  answered,  betMiuse  they  wor« 
leading  horses,  tuid  hod  on  huts  and  boots  which  hr  knew  no  8c«>tch- 
men  would  have  on  there.  We  took  little  notiec  of  the  whole  etory 
as  other  than  a  foolish  vision,  but  wished  that  an  Knglish  party  weru 
there,  we  being  then  at  war  with  theni.  and  the  place  almost  inaccee- 
sible  for  horsemen.  But  the  htyinning  of  Au^ful  ihertnfitr,  the  Earl 
of  Middleton,  then  lieutenant  for  the  KJng  in  the  ilii^hlnnils,  having 
oc<!ai*ion  to  march  a  poriy  of  Ida  towards  the  South  Islands,  sent  his 
foot  tlirough  n  place  called  Inverlncwetl,  ami  the  f»n->j)art,  which  was 
first  down  the  hill,  did  fall  to  eating  the  barley  which  waa  on  the  little 
plain  under  it." 

Aoother  of  \m  lonlship'i*  exix-riencea  waa  as  follows. 
Ill  January  1682,  he  was  sitting  with  two  friends  in  a 
house  in  Kosa-ahire,  when  a  man  from  the  islands 

"  Dc&ired  me  to  riae  from  that  ehair,  for  il  wa«  au  unlucky  one 
I  nsked  *  Why  ? '  He  annwereil, '  Because  there  was  a  dead  niiin  in 
the  chair  next  to  it.' — '  Well,'  said  I,  *  if  it  be  but  in  the  next,  I  may 
eolbly  sit  here:  hut  what  is  the  likeness  of  the  man?'     He  said  hs 
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head  hanging  down  lo  the  other  side,  and 
his  arm  backward,  as  it  were  broken.  There  were  tlien  Home  English 
troops  iiuorlercd  near  the  place,  and  there  being  at  that  time  a  great 
JVost  alter  a  thaw,  the  country  was  wholly  covered  over  with  ice,  Kour 
or  five  Englishmen  riding  by  this  hou»c,  not  two  hours  afu^r  the  fision, 
where  we  y/vtv  sitting  hy  the  fire,  we  heard  a  grtait  noiw,  which 
proved  to  be  these  truopi-r^  with  the  help  of  olhrr  servantn,  carrying 
in  one  of  thrir  number  who  luid  got  a  very  mischievous  fall  and  had 
\i\»  arm  broke :  ami  fuUiu^  frequently  Into  swooning  fits,  they  brought 
bini  to  Uie  hall,  and  set  iiiin  in  ihr  very  rkair  and  in  the  vrrg  piuturt 
which  the  seer  had  proposed  :  tul  iht  tttnn  did  not  die,  though  he  re- 
ived with  great  difficuliy." 

These  inatnnces  are  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  given 
I  ii|Kjti  the  |>er»onal  knowledge  of  an  individual  of  great 
[  judgment,  ecutencBH,  and  timiiit-Ma  uf  churaeter.  The 
t  following  it*  from  a  still  higher  quarter;  since  the  re- 
I  porter  was  not  even  a  Scut^^liiiiun,  and  indeed  no  les»  a 
I  person  than  I^ord  Clarendon.     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  I'epys 
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in  1701,  he  informs  him,  that,  in  1661,  upon  a  Scottish 
gentleman  being  in  his  presence  introduced  to  Lady 
Cornbury,  he  Avas  observed  to  gaze  upon  her  vrith  a 
singuhir  expression  of  melancholy ;  and  upon  one  of  the 
company  asking  the  reason,  he  replied,  "  I  see  her  in 
blood  I "  She  was  at  that  time  in  perfect  health,  and  re- 
mained so  for  near  a  month,  when  she  fell  ill  of  small- 
pox: And 

"  U(>on  the  ninth  day  aflter  the  small-pox  appeared,  in  the  morn- 
ing, sh(i  bled  at  the  nose,  which  quickly  stopt ;  but  in  the  afltemoon 
the  blood  burst  out  ap^ain  with  great  violence  at  her  nose  and  mouth, 
and  about  eleven  of  the  clock  that  night  she  dyed,  almost  icefteriMg 
in  her  blood  !  " 

There  is  a  great  number  of  similar  stories,  reported 
on  the  most  imposing  testimony — though,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  seer,  we  must  say,  is  somewhat  put  to  it  to 
support  his  credit,  and  make  out  the  accomplishment  of 
his  vision.  One  chieftain,  for  instance,  had  long  been 
seen  by  the  gifted,  with  an  arrow  sticking  in  his  tliigh  ; 
from  which  they  all  inferred,  that  he  was  either  to  die  or 
to  suiFer  greatly,  from  a  wound  in  that  place.  To  their 
surprise,  however,  he  died  of  some  other  infliction,  and 
the  seers  were  getting  out  of  reputation  ;  when  luckily  a 
fray  arose  at  the  funeral^  and  an  arrow  was  shot  fairly 
through  the  thigh  of  the  dead  man,  in  the  very  S|)ot 
were  the  vision  had  sho^^^l  it !  Ox\  another  occasion, 
Lord  Reay's  grandfather  was  told  that  he  had  been  seen 
with  a  dagger  niu  into  his  breast  —  and  though  nothing 
ever  happened  to  him,  one  of  his  servants,  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  doublet  which  he  woix*  at  the  time  of  this 
intimation,  was  stabbed  through  it,  in  the  veiy  place 
where  the  dagger  had  l)een  seen.  Lord  Keay  adds  the 
following  additional  instance,  of  this  glancing,  as  it  were, 
of  the  prophecy  on  the  outer  garment. 

"  John  Macky,  of  Dilril,  having  put  on  a  now  suit  of  clothes,  was 
told  by  a  jjeer  that  he  did  see  the  gallows  upon  his  coat,  which  he 
never  noticed ;  but  some  time  after  (fuve  his  coat  to  his  servant,  Wil- 
liam Forbcss,  to  whose  honesty  there  could  be  nothing  said  at  that 
time;  but  he  was  shortly  after  hanged  for  theft,  with  the  same  coat 
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His  lordship  also  mentions,  that  tlicse  visions  were 
»wii  by  blind  jxiople,  as  well  as  those  who  Imd  sight,  — 
niid  adds,  that  there  was  a  blind  woman  in  this  time  who 
liiul  the  faculty  in  great  jx?rfcction.;  and  foretold  many 
things  that  afterwards  happened,  as  hundreds  of  living 
witnesses  could  attest.  We  liave  no  time  now  to  s[H'CU- 
liite  on  tlicse  singular  legends  —  but,  as  curious  meinentoa 
of  the  lubricity  of  human  testimony,  we  think  it  right 
thev  should  be  once  more  brought  nito  notice. 

And  now  we  have  done  with  Mr.  Pepys.  There  is 
trash  enough  no  doubt  in  his  journal,  —  trifling  facts, 
an<l  silly  obacrvationa  in  abundance.  lUit  wc  can  scaifcly 
say  that  we  wish  it  a  page  shorter;  and  arc  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  very  little  of  it  which  does  not  help  ns  to 
understand  the  character  of  his  times,  and  his  conteni- 
IKiraries,  better  than  we  shoidd  ever  luxve  done  witliout 
it ;  and  make  us  feel  more  assured  that  we  comprehend 
the  great  historical  events  of  the  age,  and  the  people 
who  bore  a  part  in  them.  Inde[>endent  of  instruction 
altogether  too,  there  is  no  denying,  that  it  is  very  enter- 
taining tlins  to  be  transported  into  the  verj'  heart  of  a 
time  so  long  gone  by ;  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  do- 
mestic intimacy,  as  well  ns  the  public  councils,  of  a  man 
c)f  great  activity  and  circulation  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
Heading  this  book,  in  short,  seems  tu  us  to  be  ijuite  as 
giHxl  as  living  with  Mr.  Samuel  IV])ya  in  his  proper  j)er- 
snn, — and  though  the  court  scandal  may  Ix;  detailed  with 
more  grace  and  vivacity  in  the  .Mcmoirea  de  (jrannnont, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  even  this  part  of  Ills  nmltifarious 
subject  is  treated  with  far  greater  fidelity  and  fairness 
in  the  work  before  us  —  while  it  gives  us  more  clear  and 
undi-storted  glimpses  into  the  true  Knglish  life  of  the 
times  —  for  the  court  was  substantially  foreign  —  tlian 
all  the  other  memorials  of  them  put  togefher,  that  have 
come  down  to  our  own. 

The  book  is  rather  too  dear  and  magnificent.  lint 
the  editor's  task  we  think  excellently  i)erfoniicd.     'j'he 
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ample  text  is  not  incumbered  with  ostentatious  commen- 
taries. But  very  brief  and  useful  notices  are  supplied  of 
almost  all  the  mdividuals  who  are  mentioned ;  and  an 
admirable  and  very  minute  index  is  subjoined,  which 
methodises  the  immense  miscellany —  and  places  the  vast 
chaos  at  our  disposal. 


e; 


(July,  1808.) 

A  Hhtory  of  the  early  Part  of  the  Eeign  of  Jamet  the  Serond ; 
Kith  an  Introductory  Chapter.  By  the  Uigbt  Honourable 
CnARLEA  Jahes  Fox.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix.  4to. 
pp.340.     Miller,  London :  1808. 

If  it  be  true  that  high  expectation  is  almost  always  fol- 
lowed !>y  disappointment,  it  is  scarcely  jMjssible  that  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Fox's  history  should  not  be  disappointed. 
So  great  a  statesman  certainly  has  not  appeariKl  as  an 
author  since  the  time  of  Lord  Clarendon ;  and,  inde- 
teiident  of  the  great  space  which  he  fills  in  the  recent 
.iistory  of  this  country,  and  the  admitted  splendour  of 
his  general  talents, — his  known  zeal  for  liberty,  the  fame 
of  his  eloquence,  and  his  habitual  study  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  constitution,  concurred  to  direct  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  attention  to  the  work  ujmn  which 
ho  was  known  to  be  engaged,  and  to  fix  a  standard  of 
unattainable  exccllonce  for  the  trial  of  his  first  acknow- 
ledged production.  The  very  circumstance  of  his  not 
having  published  any  considerable  work  during  his  life, 
and  of  his  having  died  before  bringing  this  to  a  conclu- 
sion, served  to  increase  the  general  curiosity;  and  to 
accumulate  upon  this  single  fragment  the  interest  of  his 
whole  literary  existence. 

No  hmnan  production,  we  supiwse,  could  bear  to  be 
tried  by  such  a  test;  and  those  who  sit  down  to  the 
l)eru3al  of  the  work  before  us,  under  the  influence  of 
such  impressions,  are  very  likely  to  rise  disappointed. 
With  those,  however,  wno  are  at  all  on  their  guard 
against  the  delusive  effect  of  these  natural  emotions,  the 
result,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be  different ;  and  for 
ourselves,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  we  have  not  been 
disappointed  at  all;  but,  on  the  contrary',  very  greatly 
moved  and  delighted  with  the  greater  part  of  this 
singular  volume. 

VOL.  I.  T.  L 
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We  do  not  think  it  has  any  great  value  as  a  history ; 
nor  is  it  very  admirable  as  a  piece  of  composition.  It 
comprehends  too  short  a  period,  and  includes  too  few 
events,  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  facts ;  and 
abounds  too  little  with  splendid  passages  to  lay  much 
hold  on  the  imagination.  Tlie  reflections  which  it  con- 
tains, too,  are  generally  more  remarkable  for  their  truth 
and  simplicity,  than  for  any  great  fineness  or  apparent 
profundity  of  thinking;  and  many  opportunities  are 
neglected,  or  rather  purposely  declined,  of  entering  into 
large  and  general  speculations.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  work,  we  think,  is  invaluable ;  not  only  as  a  memorial 
of  the  high  principles  and  gentle  dispositions  of  its  illus- 
trious author,  but  as  a  record  of  those  sentiments  of  true 
English  constitutional  independence,  which  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  forgotten  in  the  bitterness  and  hazards  of 
our  more  recent  contentions.  It  is  delightful  as  the 
picture  of  a  character ;  and  most  instructive  and  oppor- 
tune as  a  remembrancer  of  public  duties :  And  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  each  of  these 
subjects. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Fox  only  by  the  great  out- 
lines of  his  public  history,  —  who  know  merely  that  he 
passed  from  the  dissipations  of  too  gay  a  youth  into  the 
tumults  and  cabals  of  a  political  life,  — and  that  his  days 
were  spent  in  contending  about  public  measures,  and  in 
guiding  or  averting  the  tempests  of  faction,  — the  spirit 
of  indulgent  and  tender  feeling  which  pervades  this 
book  must  appear  very  unaccountable.  Those  who  live 
much  in  the  world,  even  in  a  private  station,  commonly 
have  their  hearts  a  little  hardened,  and  their  moral  sen- 
sibility a  little  impaired.  But  statesmen  and  practical 
politicians  are,  with  justice,  suspected  of  a  still  greater 
forgetfulness  of  mild  impressions  and  honourable  scru- 
ples. Coming  necessarily  into  contact  with  great  Wees 
and  great  sufferings,  they  must  gradually  lose  some  of 
their  horror  for  the  first,  and  much  of  their  compassion 
lor  the  last.  Constantly  engaged  in  contention,  they 
cease  pretty  generally  to  regard  any  human  beings  as 
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objects  of  sympathy  or  diBUiterestetl  attachment;  and, 
mixing  much  with  the  most  corrupt  part  of  munkiiid, 
naturally  come  to  regard  the  species  itself  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  contempt.  All  the  softer  feelings 
are  apt  to  be  worn  oiFin  the  rough  conflicts  of  factious 
I  hostility;  and  all  the  tiner  morulilies  to  be  effaced,  by 
the  constant  contemplation  of  expediency,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  occasional  compliance. 

Such  is  the  common  conception  which  we  fonn  of  men 
who  have  lived  the  life  of  Mr.  Fox;  and  such,  in  spite 
of  the  testimony  of  partial  friends,  is  the  impression 
which  most  jirivatc  persons  would  have  retained  of  him, 
if  this  volume  had  not  come  to  convey  a  truer  and  a, 
more  engaging  picture  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to 
I  posterity. 

,       By  far  the  most  remarkable  thing  then,  in  this  book,  is 
I  the  tone  of  indulgence  and  unfeigned  philanthropv  which 
I  prevails  in  every  part  of  it; — a  most  amiable  sensibility 
I  to  all  the  kiud  and  domestic  affections,  and  a  soH  of 
soft-heartedness  towards  the  sufferings  of  individuals, 
which  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  thought  incompatible 
[  with  the  stern  dignity  of  history.     It  cannot  but  strike 
us  with  something  still  more  pleasing  than  surprise,  to 
meet  with  traitj*  of  almost  feminine  tenderness  in  the 
sentiments   of  this  vetenni  statesman ;   and  a  general 
[character  of  cliarity  towards  all  men,  not  ordy  remote 
[  from  the  rancour  of  vulfjar  liostility,  but  ])un(ied  in  a 
•  great  degree  from  the  a.'*j>eritiesof  party  contention.    He 
expresses  indeed,  througliout,  a  high-minded  contempt 
for  what  is  base,  and  a  thorough  detestation  for  what  is 
cruel:    But  yet  is  constantly  led,  by  a  sort  of  generous 
prejudice  in  favour  of  Immau  nature,  to  admit  oil  pos. 
sible  pidliations  for  the  con<lnct  of  the  individual  delin- 
quent, and  never  attempts  to  shut  him  out  from  the 
benefit  of  those  natural  sympathies  of  which  tlie  bud  us 
well  OS  the  gowl  oi-e  occasionally  the  objects,  from  their 
fortune  or  situation.     1  le  has  given  a  new  character,  we 
l«think,  to  history,  by  thii«  Koft  and  condescending  con- 
»cm  for  Uie  feehngs  of  individuals;  and  not  only  left  a 
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splendid  record  of  the  gentleness  and  affectionate  sim- 
plicity of  his  OAvn  dispositions,  but  set  an  example  by 
which  we  hope  that  men  of  genius  may  be  taught  here- 
after to  render  their  instructions  more  engaging  and 
impressive.  Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  can  be  more 
gratifying  to  his  friends,  than  the  impression  of  his 
character  which  this  work  will  carry  down  to  posterity ; 
nor  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  country,  that  its 
most  illustrious  statesman  should  be  yet  more  distin- 
guished for  the  amiableness  of  his  private  affections. 

This  softness  of  feeling  is  the  first  remarkable  thing 
in  the  work  before  us.  The  second  is  perhaps  of  more 
general  importance.  It  is,  that  it  contains  the  only  ap- 
peal to  the  old  principles  of  English  constitutional  free- 
dom, and  the  only  expression  of  those  firm  and  temperate 
sentiments  of  independence,  which  are  the  peculiar  pro- 
duce, and  natural  protection  of  our  mixed  government, 
which  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  for  very  many 
years.  The  tone  of  the  work,  in  this  respect,  recalls  us 
to  feelings  which  seem  of  late  to  have  slumbered  in  the 
country  which  they  used  to  inspire.  In  our  indolent  re- 
liance upon  the  imperishable  virtue  of  our  constitution, 
and  in  our  busy  pursuit  of  wealth,  we  appeared  to  be 
forgetting  our  higher  vocation  of  free  citizens ;  and,  in 
our  dread  of  revolution  or  foreign  invasion,  to  have  lost 
sight  of  those  intestine  dangers  to  which  our  liberties 
arc  always  more  immediately  exposed.  The  history  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  of  the  times  immediately 
preceding,  was  eminently  calculated  to  revive  those  feel- 
ings, and  restore  those  impressions,  which  so  many  causes 
had  in  our  days  conspired  to  obliterate;  and,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Fox,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  produce 
a  very  powerful  effect.  On  this  account,  it  must  be 
matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  finish,  or  indeed  to'  do  more  than  begin,  that  inspiring 
narrative.  Even  in  the  little  which  he  has  done,  how- 
ever, we  discover  the  spirit  of  the  master :  Even  in  the 
broken  prelude  which  he  has  here  sounded,  the  true  notes 
are  struck  with  such  force  and  distinctness,  and  are  in 
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themselves  so  mucii  in  unif^oii  with  the  iinturel  chords  of 
every  British  heart,  that  we  think  no  slight  vibration 
will  be  excited  throughout  the  country;  and  would  will- 
ingly loud  our  assiatimce  to  proptigatc  it  into  every  part 
of  the  enipii^.  In  order  to  explain  more  I'uUy  the  rea- 
sons for  which  we  set  so  high  a  value  upon  the  work 
before  us  on  this  particular  account,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  evil  which  we  think  it  cal- 
culated to  correct. 

We  do  not  tliink  the  present  generation  of  our  coun- 
trymen substantially  degenerated  from  their  ancestors  in 
the  days  of  tlie  Kevolution.  In  the  same  circumstances, 
we  are  persuaded,  they  would  have  acted  with  the  same 
spirit;  —  nay,  in  consequence  of  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  education  and  intelligence,  we  believe  they 
woidd  have  been  still  more  zealous  and  more  unanimous 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  IJut  wc  have  of  late  Iwcn  ox- 
posed  to  the  operation  of  various  causes,  which  have 
tended  to  lull  our  ^-igUanee,  and  relax  our  exertions; 
and  which  threaten,  unless  powerfully  counteracted,  to 
bring  on,  gradually,  such  a  general  indifference  and  for- 
getfulness  of  tlie  inleresis  of  freedom,  as  to  prepare  the 
people  for  any  tolerably  mild  fonn  of  servitude  which 
their  future  nilers  may  be  tempted  to  impose  upon 
them. 

The  first,  and  the  principal  of  these  causes,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  seem,  is  the  actual  excellence  of  our 
laws,  and  the  supposed  inviolability  of  tlie  constitution. 
The  second  is^  the  great  incninse  of  luxury,  and  the 
tremendous  patronage  of  the  government.  The  last  is, 
the  impression  made  and  mauitained  by  the  events  of 
the  French  Revolution.  We  shall  say  but  a  word  ujion 
each  of  these  proli6c  themes  of  ppeculatinn. 

IleCBUse  our  ancestors  stipulated  wisely  for  the  public 
at  the  Kevolution,  it  seemed  to  have  become  a  common 
opinion,  that  notliing  was  left  to  their  m)»terity  but  to 
pursue  their  private  interest.  The  machine  of  Govcm- 
mcut  was  then  completed  and  set  lui^ine  —  and  it  will 
go  on  witliout  their  interi'ercjice.     Nobody  tidks  now  of 
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the  divine  right,  or  the  dispensing  power  of  kings,  or 
ventures  to  propose  to  govern  without  Parliaments,  or 
to  levy  taxes  -without  their  authority ; — therefore,  our 
liberties  are  secure ;  —  and  it  is  only  factious  or  ambi- 
tious people  that  affect  any  jealousy  of  the  executive. 
Things  go  on  very  smoothly  as  they  are;  and  it  can 
never  be  the  interest  of  any  party  in  power,  to  attempt 
any  thing  very  oppressive  or  injurious  to  the  public. 
By  such  reasonings,  men  excuse  their  abandonment  of 
all  concern  for  the  community,  and  find,  in  the  very  ex- 
cellence of  the  constitution,  an  apology  for  exposing  it 
to  corruption.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  liberty,  like 
love,  is  as  hard  to  keep  as  to  win ;  and  that  the  exer- 
tions by  which  it  was  originally  gained  will  be  worse 
than  fruitless,  if  they  be  not  followed  up  by  the  assi- 
duities by  which  alone  it  can  be  preserved.  Wherever 
there  is  power,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is,  or  will  be, 
a  disposition  to  increase  it ;  and  if  there  be  not  a  con- 
stant spirit  of  jealousy  and  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  every  monarchy  will  gradually  harden  into  a 
despotism.  It  will  not,  indeed,  wantonly  provoke  or 
alarm,  by  seeking  again  to  occupy  those  very  positions 
from  which  it  had  once  been  dislodged ;  but  it  will  ex- 
tend itself  in  other  quarters,  and  march  on  silently,  under 
the  colours  of  a  venal  popularity. 

This  indolent  reliance  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  con- 
stitution for  its  own  preservation,  affords  great  facilities, 
no  doubt,  to  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  project  its 
destruction;  but  the  efficient  means  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  prevailing  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
monstrous  patronage  of  the  government.  It  can  admit 
of  no  doubt,  we  suppose,  that  trade,  which  has  made  us 
rich,  has  made  us  still  more  luxurious ;  and  that  the  in- 
creased necessity  of  expense,  has  in  general  outgone  the 
means  of  supplying  it.  Almost  every  individual  now 
finds  it  more  difficult  to  live  on  a  level  with  his  equals, 
than  he  did  when  all  were  poorer;  almost  every  man, 
therefore,  is  needy ;  and  he  who  is  both  needy  and 
luxurious,  holds  his  independence  on  a  very  precarious 
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tenure.  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  Jiaa  the  dispogol 
of  nearly  twenty  millions  per  annum,  and  the  power  of 
nominating  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  posts  or 
places  of  eiuolumcul;  —  the  whole  population  of  the 
.  country  amounting  (1808)  to  leas  than  five  millions  of 
grown  men.  The  consequence  is,  that,  beyond  the  rank 
of  mere  labourcre,  there  is  scarcely  one  man  out  of  three 
who  does  not  hold  or  hope  for  some  ^pointment  or 
promotion  from  government,  and  is  not  con.sequently 
disposed  to  go  all  honest  lengths  in  recommending  hini- 
Belf  to  its  favour.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  situ- 
I  ation  which  justifies  some  alarm  for  the  liberties  of  the 
'  people;  and,  when  taken  together  with  that  general  in- 
aifFerence  to  the  public  which  has  been  already  noticed, 
accounts  sufficiently  fur  that  habit  of  presuming  in 
favour  of  all  Lxertions  of  authority,  and  against  all  po- 
pular diseontent  or  interference,  which  is  so  remarkably 
the  characteristic  of  the  present  generation.  From  this 
passive  desertion  of  the  people,  it  is  but  one  step  tn  abet 

I  and  defend  the  actual  oppressions  of  their  rulers;  and 
men,  otherwise  conscientious,  we  are  afraid,  too  often 
impose  upon  themselves  by  no  better  reasonings  than 
the  following —  "  This  measure,  to  be  sure,  is  bad,  and 
somewhat  tj-mnnical ;  —  but  men  are  not  angels;  —  all 
liuman  government  is  imiterfect ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
ours  is  much  too  goat!  to  ne  quarrelled  with.  Besides, 
what  good  purpose  could  be  answered  by  ni)-  individual 
op|)osition  ?  I  might  ruin  my  own  fortune,  indeed,  and 
blast  the  prospects  of  my  children ;  but  it  would  be  too 
romantic  to  imagine,  that  the  fear  of  my  displeasure 
vould  produce  an  immaculate  administmtion  —  so  I  will 
hold  my  tongue,  and  shift  for  myself  as  well  as  ])ossibIe." 
When  the  majority  of  those  who  have  influence  in  the 
country  reason  in  this  manner,  it  surely  cannot  be 
unnecessary  to  remind  us,  now  and  then,  of  tlie  great 
tilings  that  were  done  when  the  people  roused  them- 
selves against  llieir  oppressors. 

In  aid  of  these  actual  temptations  of  iritei-est  and 
indolence,  come  certain  speculative  doctrines,  a-s  to  tho 
real  value  of  liberty,  and  the  illusions  by  which  men  ore 
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carried  away  who  fancy  themselves  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  patriotism.  Private  happiness,  it  is  discovered, 
has  but  little  dependence  on  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  oppressions  of  monarchs  and  demagogues 
are  nearly  equal  in  degree,  though  a  little  different  in 
form ;  and  the  only  thing  certain  is,  that  in  flying  from 
the  one  we  shall  fall  into  the  other,  and  suffer  tremen- 
dously in  the  period  of  transition.  If  ambition  and  great 
activity  therefore  be  not  necessary  to  our  happiness,  we 
shall  do  wisely  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  many  inno- 
cent and  pleasant  pursuits  that  are  allowed  under  all 
governments ;  instead  of  spreading  tumult  and  discon- 
tent, by  endeavouring  to  realize  some  political  conceit 
of  our  own  imagination.  Mr.  Hume,  we  are  afraid,  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  this  Epicurean 
and  ignoble  strain  of  sentiment  in  this  country,  —  an 
author  from  whose  dispositions  and  understanding,  a 
very  different  doctrine  might  have  been  anticipated.* 
But,  under  whatever  authority  it  is  maintained,  we 
have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  it  seems  to  us  as  ob- 
viously false  as  it  is  pernicious.  We  need  not  appeal  to 
Turkey  or  to  Russia  to  prove,  that  neither  liberal  nor 
even  gainful  pursuits  can  be  carried  on  with  advantage, 
where  there  is  no  political  freedom:    For,  even  laying 

•  Few  things  seem  more  unaccountable,  and  indeed  absurd,  than 
that  Hume  should  havetaken  part  with  high-church  and  high-monarchy 
men.  The  persecutions  which  he  suffered  in  his  youth  from  the  Pres- 
byterians, may  perhaps  have  influenced  his  ecclesiastical  partialities. 
But  that  he  should  liave  sided  with  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  against 
the  i>eople,  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  all  the  great  traits  of  his 
character.  His  unrivalled  sagacity  must  have  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  preposterous  arguments  by  which  theyf/5f/iri/i?/m  was  maintained. 
His  natural  benevolence  must  have  suggested  the  cruelty  of  subjecting 
the  enjoyments  of  thousands  to  the  caprice  of  one  unfeeling  individual; 
and  liis  own  practical  independence  in  private  life,  might  have  taught 
him  the  value  of  those  feelings  which  lie  has  so  mischievously  derided. 
Mr.  Fox  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  same  surprise  at  this 
strange  tniit  in  the  character  of  our  philosopher.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Laing,  he  says,  "  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and  of  great  powers  of 
mind  ;  but  his  partiality  to  kings  and  princes  is  intolerable :  nay,  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  ridiculous ;  and  is  more  like  thew  foolish  ad- 
miration which  women  and  cliildren  sometimes  have  for  kings,  than 
the  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  philosopher." 
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out  of  view  the  utter  immsi^ibiliti/  of  securing  tlic  jx?r- 
90I15  and  properties  of  mdividuaU  in  any  other  way,  it 
is  certain  that  the  consciousness  of  indeijondence  I9  a 
ifrmt  enjiiifment  in  itself,  and  that,  without  it,  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  eapacities  of  hanmness, 
arc  gradually  blunted  and  destroyed.  It  is  lilce  the 
privation  of  air  and  exercise,  or  the  emasculation  of  the 
body  ; — which,  though  they  may  appear  at  first  to  con- 
duce to  tranquillity  and  indolent  enjoyment,  never  foil 
to  enfeeble  the  whole  frame,  and  to  pitxluce  a  state  of 
oppressive  languor  and  debility,  in  comparison  with 
which  even  wounds  and  fatigue  would  be  aelicioua. 

To  counteract  nil  these  enervating  and  depressing 
causes,  we  had,  no  doubt,  the  increasing  opulence  of  the 
lower  and  middling  onlers  of  the  people,  naturally  leading 
them  to  aspire  to  greater  independence,  and  impniving 
their  eduaition  and  gt-neral  intelligence:  And  tbua, public 
opinion,  which  is  in  all  countries  thegreat  operating  check 
upon  authority,  had  become  more  extensive  and  more  en* 
!ightene<I ;  and  might  {K-rhaps  have  K-cn  found  a  Buffi- 
cient  corrective  of  nil  our  otiier  corruptions,  had  things 
gone  on  around  us  in  their  usual  and  accustomed  chan- 
nels. Unfortunately,  however,  the  French  Kevolution 
came,  to  astonish  and  ap|>al  the  world;  and,  originating 
with  the  ]>eople,  not  only  subverted  thrones  and  establish- 
ments, but  madi'  such  bavoi-  on  the  lives  and  propertica 
and  principles  of  in<lividnals,  as  very  natundly  to  excite 
the  norror  and  ninnu  of  all  wliosc  condition  was  not 
already  intolerable.  This  alarm,  in  so  far  as  it  reUted  to 
this  country,  was  always  excessive,  and  in  a  great  degree 
unreasonable  :  Hut  it  was  impossible  perhaps  altogether 
III  escape  it;  ami  the  consequences  have  lieen  incalcu- 
lably injurious  to  the  interests  of  practical  lilierty.  l>uring 
the  raging  of  that  war  which  JacoViinism  in  its  most  dis- 
gusting form  carried  on  against  nink  and  royalty,  it  wua 
natund  for  those  who  apprehendctl  the  i)oa«tibilitv  of  a 
similar  eonflict  at  home,  to  fortity  those  orders  with  all 
that  reason  and  even  prejudice  could  supply  for  their 
security,  and  to  hiy  aside  for  the  time  tliose  jualouRies 
and  liereditarj'  grudges,  upon  which,  in  Iwtler  days,  it 
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was  their  duty  to  engage  in  contention.     While  a  raging 
fever  of  liberty  was  epidemic  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
ordinary  diet  of  the  people  appeared  too  inflammatory 
for  their  constitution ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
abstain  from  articles,  which,  at  all  other  times,  were 
allowed  to  be  necessary  for  their  health  and  vigour. 
Thus,  a  sort  of  tacit  convention  was  entered  into, — to 
say  nothing,  for  a  while,  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  princes, 
the  tyranny  of  courts,  or  the  rights  of  the  people.     The 
Revolution  of  1668,  it  was  agreed,  could  not  be  men- 
tioned with  praise,  Avithout  giving  some  indirect  encou- 
ragement to  the  Revolution  of  1789  ;  audit  was  thought 
as  well  to  say  nothing  in  favour  of  Hampden,  or  Russell, 
or  Sydney,  for  fear  it  might  give  spirits  to  Robespierre, 
Danton,  or  Marat.     To  this  strict  regimen  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  submitted  of  their  own  accord ;  and  it 
was  forced  upon  the  remainder  by  a  pretty  vigorous 
system  of  proceeding.      Now,  we  ao  not  greatly  blame 
either  the  alarm,  or  the  precautions  which  it  dictated ; 
but  we  do  very  seriously  lament,  that  the  use  of  those  pre- 
cautions should  have  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  national 
habit ;  and  should  be  continued  and  approved  of  so  veiy 
long  after  the  danger  which  occasioned  them  has  ceased. 
It  is  now  at  least  ten  years  since  Jacobinism  was  pros- 
trated at  Paris ;  and  it  is  still  longer  since  it  ceased  to 
be  regarded  with  any  thing  but  horror  in  this  country. 
Yet  the  favourers  of  power  would  still  take  advantage 
of  its  name  to  shield  authority  from  question ;  and  to 
throw  obloquy  on  the  rights  and  sen'ices  of  the  people. 
The  power  of  habit  has  come  unfortunately  to  their  aid ; 
and  it  is  still  unfashionable,  and,  we  are  afraid,  not  very 
popular,  to  talk  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  tone  wliich  was  uni- 
versal and  established  within  these  last  twenty  years. 
For  our  parts,  however,  we  see  no  sort  of  reason  for 
this  change ;  and  we  hail,  with  pleasure,  this  work  of 
ilr.  Fox's,  as  likely  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  timidity 
so  apt  to  graduate  into  servility  ;  and  to  familiarize  his 
countrymen  once  more  to  speak  and  to  think  of  Charles, 
of  Jiinv^s,  and  of  Strafford, — and  of  William,  and  Rus- 
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sell,  and  SytlnL'v,  — aa  it  btcoraca  EngliBhmen  to  spak 
and  to  think  ot  such  cb^iractcre.  To  talk  with  atfected 
tenderness  of  oppressors,  may  suit  the  policy  of  those 
who  wish  to  bespeak  the  clemency  of  an  Imi>crial  Con- 
rjueror;  but  must  appear  peculiarly  base  an<i  inconsistent 
in  all  who  profess  an  anxiety  to  rouse  the  jx'ople  to 
great  exertions  in  the  cause  ot  their  independence. 

The  volume  itself,  which  has  given  occasion  to  these 
reflections,  and  from  which  we  have  withheld  our  readers 
too  lonj,',  consists  of  a  preface  or  general  introduction 
from  the  i^en  nf  Lonl  Holland;  an  inti"oductorj-  chapter, 
comprising  a  review  of  the  leading  events,  from  ihe  vear 
lfi40  to  the  death  of  Charles  IJ. ;  two  chapters  of'  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  James,  which  include  no  more 
than  seven  months  of  the  year  1(585,  and  narrate  very 
little  but  the  unfortunate  expeditions  of  Argj'le  and  of 
Monmouth;  and  a  pretty  long  Appendix,  connisting 
ciiiefly  of  the  correspondence  between  Itarillon,  the 
French  confidential  muiistcr  at  the  court  of  England, 
and  his  master  Louis  XIV. 

Lord  Holhmd's  part  of  the  volume  is  written  with 
great  judgment,  iKJi-spicuity,  and  propriety ;  and  though 
it  contains  less  anecdote  and  nunutc  information  with 
regard  to  his  illustrious  kinsman  than  every  reader 
must  wisli  to  possess,  it  not  only  gives  a  very  satisfac- 
tory  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  to  which  it  ia 
prefixed,  but  affonis  us  some  glimpses  of  the  character 
and  opinions  of  its  author,  which  are  peculiarly  inlorest- 
ing,  both  from  the  authenticity  of  the  source  from  which 
they  are  derived,  and  from  the  unostentatious  simplicity 
with  wliich  they  are  communicjitetl .  Lord  Holland  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  period  Mr.  Fox  first 
formed  the  ilesign  of  writing  a  history;  but,  from  the 
year  171t7,  when  he  ceased  to  give  a  regular  attendance 
111  jmrliHinent,  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
literary  schemes  and  avocations.  The  following  little 
sketch  of  the  temper  and  employments  of  him  who  was 
pitied  by-many  as  a  di.'^appointed  politician,  is  extremely 
amiable;  and,  we  arc  now  convinced  by  the  fragment 
before  us,  correctly  true. 
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'*  During  his  retirement,  that  love  of  literature,  and  fondness  for 
poetry,  which  neither  pleasure  nor  business  had  ever  extinguished, 
revived  with  an  ardour,  such  as  few,  in  the  eagerness  of  youth  or  in 
pursuit  of  fame  or  advantage,  are  capable  of  feeling.  For  some  time, 
however,  his  studies  were  not  directed  to  any  particular  object.  Such 
was  the  happy  disposition  of  his  mind,  that  his  own  reflections,  whether 
supplied  by  conversation,  desultory  reading,  or  the  common  occurrences 
of  a  life  in  the  country,  were  always  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  vigour 
and  exertion  of  his  faculties.  Intercourse  with  the  world  had  so  little 
deadened  in  him  the  sense  ofthe  simplest  enjoyments,  that  even  in  the 
hours  of  apparent  leisure  and  inactivity,  he  retained  that  keen  relish 
of  existence,  which,  after  the  first  impressions  of  life,  is  so  rarely  ex- 
cited but  by  great  interests  and  strong  passions.  Hence  it  was,  that 
in  the  interval  between  his  active  attendance  in  parliament,  and  the 
undertaking  of  his  History,  he  never  felt  the  tedium  of  a  vacant  day. 

A  verse  in  Cowper,  wliich  he  frequently  repeated, 

*  How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle ! ' 

was  an  accurate  description  of  the  life  he  was  then  leading ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  if  lie  had  consulted  liis  own  gratifications  only,  it  would 
have  continued  to  be  so.  The  circumstances  which  led  him  once  more 
to  take  an  active  part  in  public  discussions,  are  foreign  to  the  purposes 
'of  this  preface.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  they  could  not  be  fore- 
seen, and  that  his  notion  of  engaging  in  some  literary  undertaking  was 
adopted  during  his  retirement,  and  with  the  prospect  of  long  and  un- 
interrupted leisure  before  him.*' —  p.  iii.  iv. 

He  seems  to  have  fixed  finally  on  the  history  of  the 
Revolution^  about  the  year  1799;  but  even  after  the 
work  was  begun,  he  not  only  dedicated  large  portions  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  poetry  in 
gencnil,  but  meditated  and  announced  to  his  correspon- 
dents a  great  variety  of  publications,  upon  a  very  wide 
range  of  subjects.  Among  these  were,  an  edition  of 
Dryden  —  a  Defence  of  Racine  and  of  the  French  Stage 
—  an  Essay  on  the  Beauties  of  Euripides  —  a  Disquisi- 
tion upon  Hume's  Histoiy  —  and  an  Essay  or  Dialogue 
on  Poetry,  Historj^,  and  Orator}'.  In  1802,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  as  it  now  stands,  was  finished ;  but 
the  author  wished  to  consult  the  papers  in  the  Scotch 
College,  and  the  Depot  des  Af aires  etrangeres  at  Paris, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  peace  to  pay  a  visit  to 
that  capital  accordingly.  After  his  return,  he  made 
some  additions  to  his  chapters;  but  being  soon  after  re- 
called to  the  duties  of  public  life,  he  never  afterwards 
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found  leisure  to  go  on  witU  the  work  to  whicli  he  had 
dedicated  liimself  with  so  much  zeal  and  assiduity.  What 
he  did  writfi  was  finishetl,  however,  for  the  most  part 
with  verj'  great  care.  lie  wrote  very  slow:  and  was 
extremely  fiistidions  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions; 
holding  pedantry  and  oflectution,  liowever,  in  far  greater 
horror  than  cai-elessness  or  roughness.  He  commonly 
wrote  detached  sentencps  on  slips  of  paper,  and  after 
■wards  dictated  them  oflf  to  Mrs.  Fox,  who  copied  tiiem 
into  the  Itook  from  which  the  present  volume  hns  been 
printed  without  the  alteratisn  of  a  single  syllable. 

The  only  other  part  of  Lord  lIoUaiKl's  statement,  to 
which  we  think  it  necesaarj-  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  is  that  in  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  peculiar  notions  which  Mr.  Fox  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  historical  comy>osition,  and  the  very  rigid  laws 
to  which  he  had  subjected  himself  in  the  execution  of 
his  important  task. 

" It  ia  llitrtfon;  nweswiry  to  obsene,  tiiai  he  bad  fonncd  his  plan 
Ml  exclusively  ou  the  model  of  ancient  writer^  tlial  lie  not  only  ft--U 
§oiu«  repugnaaec  to  tlio  modern  jirscticc  of  notes,  but  he  (bought  tliat 
all  which  an  historian  wished  to  «ay  should  bv  introduced  as  pun  of  a 
continued  Dnrralion,  and  never  aiisumv  the  Bi>]iearanc<^  of  a  difcrrsston, 
much  less  of  a  dissertatiun  annexed  lu  it.  t  roni  the  period,  ilierefom, 
that  he  closed  his  Introductory  Chapter,  he  dedned  his  duty  as  an 
author,  to  consist  in  reconntinc  tbo  facts  as  they  arose  i  or  in  hia  simple 
and  forcible  language,  tn  trUtHi/  the  utory  of  llto*e  limet.  A  con- 
versation which  pnswd  on  the  sulijert  of  thu  Ulemturc  of  the  age  of 
Jamca  the  Sf^-ond,  proves  liiii  rigid  adherence  to  these  ideas ;  and  ]>cr> 
liBpa  tlic  aubslBuce  uf  it  uiay  serve  to  illugtrate  and  explain  them. 
In  apeukiiig  uf  Uie  writers  of  that  period,  ho  lamented  that  he  had  not 
devised  a  method  of  interweaving  any  account  of  ilicm  or  their  works, 
mnch  less  any  criticism  on  their  style,  into  his  history,  (hi  my  sag- 
gcating  tlin  example  uf  Hume  and  Voltaire,  who  had  diseunscHl  meh 
to|tieM  at  M>mQ  length,  either  at  the  end  of  each  reign,  or  in  a  separate 
ehapt4T,  he  observed,  with  much  commendation  of  their  cxceutinn  of 
it.  (hat  such  a  contri\anco  might  be  a  good  mode  of  writing  erilieal 
essayis  but  thai  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  incompntililc  with  the  natuni  of 
hi*  unilrriaking.  which,  if  it  eeased  lu  be  a  nsrraiive.  ceased  to  be  a 
liialory." — p.  xxxvi.  xxxvii. 

Xow,  we  uiust  be  pcnnitted  to  say,  that  this  is  a  view 
of  the  nature  of  history,  which,  in  so  fur  as  it  is  intvl- 
lio;ible,  apjK-ars  to  be  very  nartvjw  and  erroneous;  and 
which  seems,  like  all  such  partial  views,  to  have  been  so 
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little  adhered  to  by  the  author  himself,  as  only  to  ex- 
clude many  excellences,  without  attaining  the  praise 
even  of  consistency  in  error.  The  object  of  history,  we 
conceive,  is  to  give  us  a  clear  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tions of  i>ast  ages,  with  a  view  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  those  who  wore  concerned  in  them,  and  such 
reasonings  and  reflections  as  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain their  connection,  or  natural  on  reviewing  their 
results.  That  some  account  of  the  authors  of  a  literary 
age  should  have  a  place  in  such  a  compodtion,  seems 
to  follow  upon  two  considerations :  jirst^  because  it  is 
unquestionably  one  object  of  history  to  give  us  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  age  and 
people  with  whose  afiairs  it  is  occupied;  and  nothing 
can  serve  so  well  to  illustrate  their  true  state  and  condi- 
tion as  a  correct  estimate  and  description  of  the  great 
authors  they  produced :  and,  secondly^  because  the  facts 
that  such  and  such  authors  did  flourish  in  such  a  period, 
and  were  ingenious  and  elegant,  or  rude  and  ignorant^ 
are  facts  which  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  may 
be  made  the  object  of  narrative  just  as  properly  as  that 
such  and  such  princes  or  ministers  did  flourish  at  the 
same  time,  and  were  ambitious  or  slothful,  tyrannical  or 
friends  to  liberty.  Political  events  are  not  the  only 
events  Avliich  are  recorded  even  in  ancient  historj';  and, 
now  when  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  even  political 
events  cannot  be  fully  understood  or  accounted  for  with- 
out taking  into  view  the  preceding  and  concomitant 
changes  in  manners,  literature,  commerce,  &c.  it  cannot 
fail  to  appear  surprising,  that  an  author  of  such  a  com- 
pass of  mind  as  belonged  to  Mr.  Fox,  should  have 
thought  of  confining  himself  to  the  mere  chronicling  of 
wars  or  factions,  and  held  himself  excluded,  by  the  laws 
of  historical  composition,  from  touching  upon  topics  so 
much  more  interesting. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Fox  has  by  no  means 
adhered  to  this  plan  of  merely  "  telling  the  story  of  the 
times "  of  which  he  treats.  On  the  contrar}^  he  is 
more  full  of  argument,  and  what  is  properly  called  re- 
flection,  than  most  modern  historians  with  whom  we 
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'are  acquainted.  His  argument,  to  be  sure,  is  cbiefly 
cUrectetl  Ut  ascertain  the  truth  of  reputed  facts,  or  the 
motives  of  ambiguous  actions ;  and  his  reflections,  how- 
ever just  and  natural,  may  commonly  be  considered  aa 
redundant,  with  a  view  to  mere  information.  Of  another 
kind  of  reasoning,  indeed,  he  is  more  sparing ;  though  of 
a  kind  far  more  valuable,  and,  iu  our  upprvhensiun,  lar 
more  essential  to  the  true  [wrfection  of  history.  We 
allude  now  to  those  general  views  of  the  causes  which 
influence  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people  at 
lat^e ;  and  which,  as  they  vary  from  age  to  age,  bring 
a  greater  or  a  smaller  part  of  the  nation  into  contact 
with  its  government,  and  ultimately  produce  the  success 
or  failure  of  every  sclu-me  of  tyranny  or  freedom.  The 
more  this  subject  is  meditated,  the  more  certain,  we  are 
(wrsuaded,  it  will  appear,  that  all  }>ermanent  and  imjmrt- 
ant  occurrences  in  the  internal  history  of  a  country,  arc 
the  result  of  those  chonges  in  the  general  character  of 
its  population ;  and  that  kings  and  ministers  are  ncces* 
sarfly  guided  in  their  projects  by  a  feeling  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  this  varying  character,  and  fail  or  succeed, 
exactly  as  they  huU  judged  correctly  or  erroneously  of 
itA  condition.  To  trace  the  causes  and  the  modes  of  ita 
variation,  is  therefore  to  descril)e  the  tnie  sources  of 
events ;  and,  merely  to  narrate  the  occurrences  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  is  to  recite  a  liisl^ry  of  actions  without  in- 
telligible motives,  and  of  eftects  without  assignable 
causes.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  jHiUticuI  events 
operate  in  their  turn  on  that  national  character  by 
which  they  are  previously  moulded  and  controuled : 
Hut  they  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  lieiug  ihu  chief 
agents  in  its  formation ;  and  the  history  of  those  very 
events  is  necessarily  imperfect,  as  well  as  uninstructive, 
if  the  consideration  of  those  other  agents  is  omitted. 
They  consist  of  every  thing  which  affects  the  charaeter 
of  itidividuaU  : — manners,  education,  prevaiHng  occu- 
pations, religion,  taste,  —  and,  above  all,  the  distiTbution 
of  wealth,  and  the  state  of  pnjudice  and  opinions. 

It  is  the  more  to  Ix;  regn'tled,  that  such  a  inlnd  an 
Mr.  Fox'a  should  tiuve  been  bound  up  from  such  a  suh- 
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ject  by  the  shackles  of  an  idle  theory ;  because  the  period 
of  which  he  treats  affords  the  finest  of  all  opportunities 
for  prosecuting  such  an  inquiry,  and  does  not,  indeed, 
admit  of  an  intelligible  or  satisfactory  history  upon  any 
other  conditions.     There  are  three  great  events,  falling 
within  that  period,  of  which,  it  appears  to  us,  that  "  the 
story  "  has  not  yet  been  intelligibly  told,  for  want  of 
some   such  analysis  of  the  national  feelings.     One  is, 
the    universal  joy  and  sincere  confidence  with  which 
Charles  II.  was  received  back,  without  one  stipulation 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  one  precaution  against 
the  abuses  of  power.     This  was  done  by  the  very  people 
who  had  waged  war  against  a  more  amiable  Sovereign, 
and  quarrelled  with  tlie  Protector  for  depri^dng  them  of 
their  freedom.     It  is  saying  nothing,  to  say  that  Monk 
did  this  by  means  of  the  army.     It  was  not  done  either 
by  Monk  or  tlie  army,  but  by  the  nation  ;  and  even  if  it 
were  not   so,  the  question  would  still  be,  —  by  what 
change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  army  and  the  nation 
Monk  was  able  to  make  them  do  it.     The  second  event, 
which  must  always  appear  unaccountable  upon  the  mere 
narrative  of  the  circumstances,  is  the  base  and  abject 
submission  of  the  j^eople  to  the  avowed  tyranny  of  the 
restored  Charles,  Avhen  he  was  pleased  at  last  to  give  up 
the  use  of  l^\rliaments,  and  to  tax  and  govern  on  his 
OAATi  single  authority.      This  happened  when  most  of 
those  must  have  still  been  alive  wlio  had  seen  the  nation 
rise  up  in  arms  against  liis  father  ;  and  Avithin  five  years 
of  the  time  when  it  rose  up  still  more  unanimously 
against  his  successor,  and  not  only  changed  the  succes- 
sion of  the  croAAai,  but  ver}"  strictly  defined  and  limited 
its  prerogatives.     The  third,  is  the  Revolution  itself; 
an  event  which  Avas  brought  about  by  the  very  in- 
dividuals who  had  submitted  so  quietly  to  the  domina- 
tion of  Charles,  and  who,  when  assembled  in  the  House 
of  Commons  under  James  himself,  had,  of  their  own 
accord,  sent  one  of  their  members  to  the  Tower  for 
having  observed,  upon  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  expression 
of  the  King^s,  that  "  he  hoped  they  were  all  Englishmen, 
and  not  to  be  frighted  with  a  few  hard  words."     It  is 
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not  to  give  us  the  history  of  these  events,  merely  to  set 
down  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their  occurrence. 
They  uvidently  require  some  explanation,  in  order  to  be 
compreliended ;  and  the  narrative  will  be  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  as  well  as  totally  barren  of  instruction, 
unless  it  give  some  account  of  those  changes  in  the 
j^'Hcral  temper  and  opinion  of  the  ration,  by  which  such 
contradictory  actions  became  possible.  Mr.  Fox's  con- 
ception of  the  limits  of  legitimate  history,  restrained 
hhn,  we  are  afraid,  from  entering  into  such  consider- 
ations; and  they  will  best  estimate  the  amount  of  his 
error,  who  arc  most  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
formation of  which  it  has  deprived  us.  Nothing,  in  our 
apprehension,  can  be  beyond  the  province  of  legitimate 
historj',  which  tends  to  give  us  clear  conceptions  of  the 
times  and  characters  with  which  that  history  is  conver- 
sant; nor  can  the  story  of  any  time  be  complete  or 
valuable,  unless  it  look  before  and  after, — to  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  events  which  it  details,  and 
mark  out  the  [>criod  with  which  it  is  occupied,  as  part 
of  a  greater  series,  as  well  as  an  object  of  separate  con- 
sideration. 

In  pi-oceeding  to  the  considenition  of  Mr.  Fox's  own 
part  of  this  volume,  it  may  be  as  well  to  complete  tiiat 
general  estimate  of  its  excellence  and  defects  which  wc 
have  Iwen  led  incidentall}'  to  exjjress  in  a  good  degree 
idreatly.  \\'e  shall  then  I*  able  to  pursue  our  analysis 
<if  the  -successive  chapters  with  less  distraction. 

The  sentiments,  we  think,  are  almost  all  just,  and 
candid,  aud,manly;  but  the  narrative  is  too  minute  and 
iliffitsive.  and  does  not  in  general  flow  with  much  spirit 
or  facility.  Inconsidemble  incidents  arc  detaile<1  at  far 
too  great  length  ;  and  an  extreme  and  painful  anxiety 
is  shown  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth  of  doubtful  or  con- 
tested [wssages,  and  the  prolmble  motives  of  insignificant 
and  ambiguous  actions.  The  labour  which  is  thus  visibly 
bestowed  on  the  work,  often  apjK-ars,  tlierefi>re,  diapro- 
[Kirtioned  to  the  iiiiportuncc  of  the  result.  The  bistorj' 
bi-eomea,  in  a  certain  degree,  languid  and  heavy;  and 
something  like  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  iniiuitience 
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13  generated,  from  the  tardiness  and  excessive  caution 
with  Avhich  the  stor}'  is  carried  forward.  In  those  con« 
stant  attempts,  too,  to  verify  the  particulars  which  are 
narrated,  a  certain  tone  of  debate  is  frequently  assumed, 
which  savours  more  of  the  orator  than  the  historian ; 
and  though  thei'e  is  notliing  florid  or  rhetorical  in  the 
general  cast  of  the  diction,  yet  those  argumentative  pas- 
sages are  evidently  more  akin  to  public  speaking  than 
to  written  composition.  Frequent  interrogations — short 
alternative  propositions — and  an  occasional  mixture  of 
familiar  images  and  illustrations, — all  denote  a  certain 
habit  of  personal  altercation,  and  of  keen  and  animated 
contention.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  work  emulating  the 
full  and  flowing  narrative  of  Livy  or  Herodotus,  we  find 
in  Mr.  Fox's  book  rather  a  series  of  critical  remarks  on 
the  narratives  of  preceding  writers,  mingled  up  with 
occasional  details  somewhat  more  copious  and  carefiil 
than  the  magnitude  of  the  subjects  seemed  to  require. 
The  history,  in  short,  is  planned  upon  too  broad  a  scale, 
and  the  narrative  too  frequently  interrupted  by  small 
controversies  and  petty  indecisions.  We  are  aware  that 
these  objections  may  be  owing  in  a  good  degree  to  the 
smallness  of  the  fragment  upon  which  we  are  unfortu- 
nately obliged  to  hazard  them ;  and  that  the  proportions 
which  appear  gigantic  in  this  little  relic,  might  have 
been  no  more  than  majestic  in  the  finished  work;  but 
even  after  making  allowance  for  this  consideration,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  details  are  too  minute,  and 
the  verifications  too  elaborate. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  full  of  admirable  reason- 
ings and  just  reflections.  It  begins  with  noticing,  that 
there  are  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  every  people, 
winch  are  ob^'iously  big  with  important  consequences, 
and  exercise  a  visible  and  decisive  influence  on  the  times 
that  come  after.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  one  of 
these,  with  relation  to  England  ;  —  another  is  that  com- 
prised between  1588  and  16-40 ;  —  and  the  most  remark- 
able of  all,  is  that  which  extends  from  the  last  of  these 
dates,  to  the  death  of  Charles  II. — the  era  of  constitu- 
tional principles  and  practical  tyranny  —  of  the  best 
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laws,  unci  the  most  corrupt  administration.  It  is  to  the 
i-eview  of  tliis  periotl,  that  the  introductory  chapter  is 
dedicated. 

ilr.  Fox  approves  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mons; but  censures  wthout  reserve  the  unjustifiable 
form  of  the  proceedings  against  Lord  Straftbrd,  whom  he 
qualifies  with  the  name  of  a  great  delinquent.  AVith 
R'gard  to  the  causes  of  the  civil  war,  the  most  difficult 
(piestion  to  determine  is,  whether  the  Parliament  made 
sufficient  eflfortsto  avoid  bringing  affairs  to  such  a  de- 
cision. That  they  had  justice  on  their  side,  he  says, 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted, — but  seema  to  think  that 
something  more  might  have  been  done,  to  bring  matters 
to  an  accommodation.  With  regard  to  the  execution  of 
tlie  King,  he  makes  tlie  following  striking  observations, 
in  that  tone  of  fearless  integrity  and  natural  mildness, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  as  characteristic  of  this 
peHbrmance. 

"  The  execution  of  the  King,  though  n  far  lemi  violent  monsnre  than 
that  nf  I^nl  StrafTurd,  is  nn  CTont  of  en  singular  a  nature,  tliat  we  can- 
not woiidur  (Iiat  it  shinilil  liavc  cxeitecl  more  senMition  than  any  other 
iu  tiic  onnoU  of  Knglanil.  Tliin  cxemi>lnry  act  of  substantial  justice, 
as  it  lias  ))cen  called  by  some,  of  enormous  nrickedness  by  others,  mnst 
lie  coT»4i<ler<il  in  two  ])oint!«  of  view.  First,  was  it  not  in  its«-lf  just 
ami  necessary  ?  Ri.'i^)n(ily,  was  the  exani|ilc  of  it  likely  to  he  salutary 
or  ]M>rtiieiuus  ?  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions.  Air.  Hume, 
not  ]ierliaps  intentionally,  makes  thi:  licst  justification  of  it,  by  saying, 
that  wliilu  Charli'S  lived,  the  pnyccteil  Itcjiublic  ruuld  never  l«'  s^-curc. 
Hut  t(i  justify  taking  away  the  life  of  an  individual,  upon  the  jirin- 
ei|ile  of  !ielf-dcfc'iicc,  the  (bnger  must  be,  not  jirobleniatical  nnd  remote, 
hut  evident  ami  innneiUatc.  The  <Iitnger  in  this  instance  whs  nut  of 
sue)]  a  nature ;  an<l  thu  im|itisonnient,  or  even  banishment,  of  Cliarlrs, 
might  have  given  to  the  republic  such  n  degree  of  sueurily  as  ony 
giivernuient  ought  to  lie  content  with.  It  must  bc-cimfesscil,  however, 
on  the  iithiir  siile.  that  if  the  republican  government  had  suffered  thn 
King  to  (escape,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  justice  an<l  generosity 
whully  uuexamplcil ;  and  to  have  gran(c<)  him  even  his  life,  would 
have  hi«:n  one  among  the  more  rare  efforts  of  virtue.  The  short 
interval  between  the  df'iwsal  and  death  of  princes  is  become  pro- 
verbial ;  and  thotigli  there  may  Ik;  some  few  examples  on  the  other 
sidi',  as  fur  as  life  is  eoncerneil,  I  doubt  whether  a  single  instance  can 
be  found,  where  lilx-rly  has  been  granted  to  a  dqwsed  monareh. 
Aniring  the  nvxlva  of  destroying  jiersons  in  such  a  situation,  then-  can 
)h'  little  <loubt  hut  that  adopted  by  Cromwell  and  his  adherents  is  the 
least  ilishonourable.    Edward  the  Second,  Kichanl  the  Second,  Henry 
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the  Sixth,  Edwanl  the  ¥'Mu  had  none  of  them  long  survived  tlieir 
deposal ;  but  this  was  the  first  instance  in  our  historj  at  least, 
where,  of  such  an  act,  it  could  be  truly  said,  that  it  was  not  done  in  a 
corner, 

^  As  to  the  second  question,  whether  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  example  was  such  as  to  justify  an  act  of  such  violence,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  complete  solution  of  it  to  observe,  that  with 
respect  to  England,  (and  I  know  not  upon  what  ground  we  are  to  set 
examples  for  other  nations,  or,  in  other  words,  to  take  the  criminal 
justice  of  the  world  into  our  hands)  it  was  wholly  needless,  and  there- 
fore unjust itiable,  to  set  one  for  kings,  at  a  time  when  it  was  intended 
the  ofhce  of  king  should  be  abolished,  and  consequently  that  no  per- 
son should  be  in  the  situation  to  make  it  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  Be- 
sides, the  miseries  attendant  upon  a  deposed  monarch,  seem  to  be 
sufKcient  to  deter  any  prince,  who  thinks  of  consequences,  from  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  placed  in  such  a  situation ;  or  if  death  be  the 
only  evil  that  can  deter  him,  the  fate  of  former  tyrants  deposed  by 
their  subjects,  would  by  no  means  encourage  him  to  hope  he  could 
avoid  even  that  catastrophe.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  event, 
the  example  was  certainly  not  very  effectual ;  since  both  the  sons  of 
Charles,  though  having  their  father's  fate  before  their  eyes,  yet  feared 
not  to  violate  the  liberties  of  the  people  even  more  than  he  had  at- 
tempted to  do. 

''At\er  all,  however,  notwithstanding  what  the  more  reasonable  part 
of  mankind  may  think  upon  this  question,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  this  singular  proceeding  has  not,  as  much  as  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, served  to  raise  the  character  of  the  English  nation  in  the 
opinion  of  Europe  in  general.  He  who  has  read,  and  still  more  he 
who  has  heard  in  conversjition,  discussions  ui>on  this  subject,  by 
foreigners,  must  have  jKTceived,  that,  even  in  the  min<ls  of  those  who 
ct)ii(kMnn  tlie  art,  tlie  impression  made  by  it  has  been  far  more  that  of 
res|M?ct  and  admiration,  than  that  of  disgust  and  horror.  The  truth  is, 
that  tlie  guilt  of  the  action,  that  is  to  say,  the  taking  away  tlie  life  of 
the  King,  is  what  most  men  in  the  place  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates 
would  have  incurred.  AVliat  there  is  of  splendour  and  of  magnanimity 
in  it,  I  mean  the  publicity  and  solemnity  of  the  act,  is  what  few  would 
be  capable  of  displaying.  It  is  a  degrading  fact  to  human  nature,  that 
even  the  sending  away  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  an  instance  of 
gener():5ity  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  transactions  of  this 
nature." — p.  13-17. 

Under  the  Protector,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  singular 
candour,  the  government  was  absolute — and,  on  his 
death,  fell  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  anny.  He  speaks 
with  contempt  and  severe  censure  of  ]\Ionk  for  the  pre- 
cipitate and  unconditional  submission  into  which  he 
hurried  the  country  at  the  Restoration ;  and  makes  the 
following  candid  reflection  on  the  subsequent  punish- 
ment of  the  regicides. 
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"  With  reaped  to  tlio  oseculion  of  ihoso  who  were  nccuscd  of  having 
been  mora  iuimcdintvly  i-uncerii(.il  in  tlie  King's  death,  IhHt  of  Mcrope, 
wlio  hud  cum«  in  upon  tlm  iiroclmiiation,  Mid  uf  tJic  iiiilitnry  officers 
who  had  urttmded  thu  trial,  kui  a  violation  of  every  prini'ipli:  uf  law 
und  jualico.  Uut  the  fate  of  ihe  others,  though  liiglily  iliehonouralile 
to  Monk,  whose  whole  power  luid  arisen  from  hu  teal  in  ibeir  »«rvicp, 
and  iho  faTour  and  confidence  with  which  tliey  had  rewarded  liini,  and 
not  perhaps  very  creditable  to  the  nation,  of  which  niaiijr  had  applauded, 
wore  liod  8U|i|>ortcd,  and  aluioet  all  had  actiuieaced  in  tlio  act,  is  not 
certaiulj'  to  be  imputed  as  u  eriuie  to  thn  King,  or  to  ihosv  of  tuH  ad- 
wiBomwho  wore  of  the  Cavalier  party.  The  i>assi«u  of  revenge,  though 
properly  condemned  both  by  phikiaophy  und  religion,  yet  wht-n  it  !* 
excited  by  injurious  treatment  of  persons  justly  duar  to  um,  is  among 
Iho  moat  excusable  of  human  fmiltiGa ;  and  if  Charles,  In  hia  general 
eonduet,  had  shown  stronger  fi»vlings  of  gratitude  for  services  por- 
fumied  to  his  father,  hia  rlmractcr,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  would  be 
rather  raiiied  limn  lowered  by  this  example  of  severity  against  the 
regicides." — p.  22,  23. 

The  mean  fttid  unprincipleil  subinission  of  rhurles  to 
Louts  XIV,,  and  tlie  proflijinto  pretuncos  iiiwn  wliichlie 
wiia  jwrpetually  soliciting  an  iiici'easc  of  hia  disgraceful 
»tti[K-'nd,  an.'  mentioned  -with  bccotiiing  rc[)rol)ution.  Tlie 
delusion  of  the  I'opish  nlotis  noticed  at  some  h'ngth;  and 
some  admirable  fcinarks  are  introduced  witli  reference  to 
the  delates  on  the  exjH'diency  of  |»tssiiig  a  bill  for  exclud- 
ing the  Duke  of  York  from  the  Crown,  or  of  imposing 
certain  nwtrictions  on  him  in  the  event  of  his  succession. 
The  following  observations  are  dlHtiiiguislied  for  their 
stmndneits,  as  well  as  thciracuteness;  and  arc  applicable, 
in  principle,  to  every  period  of  our  historj'  in  wliich  it 
can  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
cunxtitution. 

"  It  is  not  caay  to  conceive  upon  what  principles  oven  the  Tories 
coidd  justify  their  support  of  tbo  restriction*.  Klany  among  thorn, 
tut  iloubt.  Raw  the  provisions  in  thcaame  light  in  which  the  Whig*  r«- 
pn-M-ntrd  thi-in,  as  an  cxprdient,  adioimbly  indeed  ndniited  to  tha 
real  obji'cl  of  upholding  the  prenent  king'a  pDwrr,  by  the  defeat  of  thn 
exeliisiou,  but  never  likely  to  take  etTect  for  Iheir  pnrlended  pur^iuse 
<»f  controuling  thai  of  his  succr«*or ;  and  mipportcd  them  for  that  very 
reason.  Kut  such  a  iirineipin  of  ismduet  was  U-t  frnudnh-nt  to  bii 
avowed :  nor  otight  it  jierhajia  in  candour  lo  bo  imputed  lo  thi;  ma- 
jority of  the  party.  I'u  thuM!  who  acted  With  fn>ud  billi,  and  meant 
thai  tlic  realHetions  should  really  take  place,  and  be  efl'ectuul,  aurely  it 
ought  to  have  occurred,  (and  to  those  who  moot  prized  the  prerogatlToa 
of  the  crown,  it  ought  most  forcibly  to  tiave  occurred,)  that,  in  ooa- 
wnting  lo  curt*il  the  power*  of  the  rjown,  rather  tlian  lo  alter  the 
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guccesBion,  thej  were  adopting  the  greater,  in  order  to  avoid  the  lesser 
evil.  The  question  of,  what  arc  to  be  the  powers  of  the  crown  ?  is 
siirelj  of  superior  importance  to  that  of,  who  shall  wear  it  ?  Those, 
at  least,  who  consider  the  rojal  prerogative  as  vested  in  the  king,  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects,  must  consider  the  one  of 
these  questions  as  much  above  the  other  in  dignity,  as  the  rights  of  the 
public  are  more  valuable  than  those  of  an  individual.  In  this  view, 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  in  substance  and  effect  the  rights  of 
the  peoph  ;  and  these  rights  of  the  people  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  purj}ose  of  preserving  the  succession  to  the  most  favoured  prince, 
much  less  to 'one  who,  on  account  of  his  religious  persuasion,  was 
justly  feared  and  suspected.  In  truth,  the  question  between  the  ex- 
clusion and  restrictions  seems  {)eculiarly  calculated  to  ascertain  the 
different  views  in  which  the  diifei*ent  parties  in  this  country  have  seen, 
und  perhaps  ever  will  see,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  Whigs, 
who  consider  them  as  a  trust  for  the  people,  a  doctrine  which  the 
Tories  themselves,  when  pushed  in  argument,  will  sometimes  admit, 
naturally  think  it  their  duty  rather  to  change  the  manager  of  the  trust, 
than  to  impair  the  subject  of  it ;  while  others,  who  consider  them  as 
the  right  or  property  of  the  king,  will  as  naturally  act  as  they  would 
do  in  the  case  of  any  other  property,  and  consent  to  the  loss  or  an- 
nihilation of  any  part  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remainder 
to  him,  whom  they  style  the  rightful  owner.  If  the  people  be  the 
sovereign,  and  the  king  the  delegate,  it  is  better  to  change  the  bailiff 
than  to  injure  the  farm ;  but  if  the  king  be  the  proprietor,  it  is  better 
the  farm  sliould  be  impaired,  nay,  part  of  it  destroyed,  than  that  the 
wliole  sliould  pass  over  to  an  usurper.  The  royal  prerogative  ought, 
according  to  the  AVhigs,  (not  in  the  case  of  a  Popish  successor  only, 
but  in  all  cases,)  to  be  reduced  to  such  powers  as  are  in  their  exercise 
beneficial  to  tlic  people  ;  and  of  the  benefit  of  these  they  Avill  not  rashly 
sufier  tlie  people  to  be  deprived,  whether  the  executive  power  be  in 
the  Iiaiids  of  an  hereditary,  or  of  an  elected  king ;  of  a  regent,  or  of 
any  other  denomination  of  magistrate ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  they 
who  consider  prerogative  with  reference  only  to  royalty,  will,  with 
equal  readiness,  consent  either  to  the  extension  or  the  suspension  of  its 
exercise,  as  the  occasional  interests  of  the  prince  may  seem  to  require." 
—p.  37-39. 

Of  the  reality  of  any  design  to  assassinate  the  Kiiicr 
by  those  engaged  in  wliat  was  Ciilled  tlie  Rye-house 
Plot,  ilr.  Fox  appears  to  entertain  considerable  doubt, 
partly  on  account  of  the  improbability  of  many  of  tlie 
circumstances,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  uniform  and 
resolute  denial  of  Rumbold,  the  chief  of  that  party,  in 
circumstances  when  he  had  no  conceivable  inducernent 
to  disguise  the  truth.  Of  the  condemnation  of  Russell 
and  Sydney,  lie  speaks  with  the  indignation  which  must 
be  felt  by  all  friends  to  liberty  at  the  recollection  of  that 
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lUsgraceful  proceeding,  Tlie  following  puaaage  is  one 
of  tlie  most  eloquent  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
in  tlic  whole  volume. 

"  tJ|ion  evidence  such  tn  luia  been  stntcil,  wus  this  great  and  irxcel- 
luiit  luiui  (Sfdne/^  cnnilcnined  to  <)ie.  Parduii  wna  not  to  he  exjiefteA. 
Mr.  lluiiiu  auya,  thnt  such  an  iiiterf«renee  on  the  part  ur  the  King, 
though  it  might  have  been  an  act  of  heroic  generosity,  could  not  W 
regarded  bs  an  indispensable  duty.  He  might  have  Raid,  witli  mure 
propriety,  that  it  waa  idle  to  expect  that  the  govtrnmcnt,  after  having 
incurred  Bo  much  guilt  in  ord«r  to  obtain  the  scntcnc*-,  should,  hy  re- 
mitting it,  relinquish  the  oiijcct  juHt  when  it  is  williin  its  grasp.  'I'hc 
same  hiKtorinn  eoneiders  th^  jnry  as  higidy  blHmenble :  and  m)  di>  1 ; 
Itul  what  was  their  guilt,  in  eoniparison  of  that  ol'tliu  court  whulrltHi, 
and  of  Dm  government  who  proaecuti^,  in  this  infamous  cause?  Yet 
tlie  jury,  being  ilie  only  pnrty  ihal  can  with  any  colour  l>e  slaloJ  an 
acting  independently  of  the  government,  is  the  only  one  mentioned  bj 
him  as  blameable.  The  projKwntor  is  wholly  omitti^  in  his  ecnstiro,  and 
to  i«  the  court ;  tliis  last,  not  from  any  tendemcsa  fur  the  judge,  (whov 
to  do  this  II iithor Justice,  is  no  favouriti^  willi  him,)  but  lest  the  uduiua 
CQUDCcliuQ  bi:twevu  tJmt  branch  uftbu  judicature  and  Ihu  covemiuent 
fhould  strike  the  reader  tut>  fuircibly  :  Fur  JelTuries,  in  this  instance, 
ou^ht  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  tool  and  instrument  (a  lit  one,  no 
doubt)  of  the  prince  wlio  had  appointed  him  for  the  purjKieu  of  this 
and  similar  services.  L&stly,  the  King  is  gravely  introduced  on  tho 
que»tion  of  pardon,  ns  if  ho  bad  Imd  no  prior  ctmcem  in  tlie  maac, 
and  were  now  to  decide  up<m  the  jirnnrtety  of  est«ud:ng  mercy  tn  a 
criminal  condcnincH  by  u  court  of  judicature!  Nur  are  we  ouee 
reminded  what  (hat  judicature  was, —  by  whom  appoinUrd,  by  whom 
iofluenecd,  by  whom  called  upon  to  receive  that  detectable  evidence, 
the  vary  recollertion  of  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  fires  every 
hone«t  heart  with  indignation.  As  well  might  wc  palliate  the  mnrdcri 
nf  llbcHiiB  1  who  Acldom  puttodi-alh  his  victimn  without  a  pn-vions 
decree  of  his  wnalc.  'riii-.  moral  of  all  thia  seems  to  be,  that  whencviT 
a  prince  can,  by  intimidation,  corruption,  illegal  evidence,  or  other 
sneh  means,  obtain  a  veniiel  against  a  subject  whom  h«  dislikes  he 
may  cause  him  to  be  executed  without  any  breach  of  inili^peiisablc 
<luty;  nay,  that  it  isan  act  of  hcntie  gi-ner<>«itT,  if  he  sparry  bim.  I 
never  reflect  on  I^Ir,  [lume**  xtntement  of  thia  matter  bnt  with  the 
decport  regret.  Widely  as  I  diffi'r  from  him  u|ion  many  olhi-r  iirea- 
aion^  thin  appear*  to  me  to  Iw  the  most  reprehennble  jiaosagc  of  hia 
whole  Work.  A  npirit  of  adulation  towards  deceRf>ed  jirin ecu,  though 
in  a  good  meAsure  free  from  the  impiitnliim  of  iniere«lnl  meanueiu, 
which  is  justly  at(ache<l  to  flallery,  when  applied  to  living  monarch*  ; 
f^;t,  ««  il  if  less  tntelli^blc  with  rrnpect  to  tta  motive*  than  the  other, 
•o  is  it  in  il«  conseiinenceii  ntill  more  periiicioua  to  the  geiu-ml  inlv- 
rests  of  mankind.  Fear  of  censure  from  eonlemporariob  will  m-ldom 
have  much  effect  upon  men  in  situations  of  iinlimiu-d  nulbority.  TTiey 
will  too  often  flatter  thems«^^lvc^  that  the  Mime  power  which'ciiablen 
thorn  to  commit  tlie  crime,  will  *ocure  thorn  (mm   ropnmch.    The 
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dread  of  posthumous  infamy,  therefore,  being  the  only  restraint,  their 
consciences  excepted,  upon  the  passions  of  such  persons,  it  is  lament- 
able  that  this  last  defence  (feeble  enough  at  best),  should  in  any  d^ree 
be  impainnl ;  and  impaired  it  must  be,  if  not  totally  destroyed,  when 
tyrants  can  hope  to  find  in  a  man  like  Hume,  no  less  eminent  for  the 
integrity  and  l>enevolencc  of  his  heart,  than  for  the  depth  and  sound- 
ness of  his  understanding,  an  apologist  for  even  their  foulest  murders^' 
—  p.  48-50. 

The  uncontrouled  tyranny  of  Charles's  administration 
in  his  latter  days,  is  depicted  with  much  force  and 
fidelity  ;  and  the  clamour  raised  by  his  other  ministers 
against  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  for  having  given  an 
opinion  in  council  that  the  North  American  colonies 
should  be  made  participant  in  the  benefits  of  the  English 
constitution,  gives  occasion  to  the  following  natural  re- 
flection. 

**  There  is  something  curious  in  discovering,  that,  even  at  this  early 
period,  a  question  relative  to  North  American  liberty,  and  even  to 
North  American  taxation,  was  considered  as  the  test  of  principles 
friendly,  or  adverse,  to  arbitrary  power  at  home.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  among  the  several  controversies  which  have  arisen,  there  is  no 
other  wherein  the  natural  rights  of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
authority  of  artificial  institution  on  the  other,  as  applied  respectively, 
by  the  AVhigs  and  Tories,  to  the  English  constitution,  are  so  fairly  put 
in  issue,  nor  by  which  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  parties 
is  so  strongly  and  distinctly  marked." —  p.  60. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  closed  by  the  following 
profound  and  important  remarks,  Avhich  may  indeed 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  transactions  of  the  ensuing 
reign. 

"  Whoever  reviews  the  interesting  period  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, upon  the  principle  recommended  in  the  outset  of  this  chapter, 
will  find,  that,  from  the  consideration  of  the  past,  to  prognosticate  the 
future,  would,  at  the  moment  of  Charles's  demise,  be  no  easy  task. 
Between  two  persons,  one  of  whom  should  expect  that  the  country 
would  remain  sunk  in  slavery,  the  other,  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
would  revive  and  triumph,  it  would  be  ditiicult  to  decide,  whose  reasons 
were  better  supported,  whose  speculations  the  more  probable.  I  should 
guess  that  he  who  desponded,  had  looked  more  at  the  state  of  the 
public  ;  while  he  who  was  sanguine,  had  fixed  his  eyes  more  atten- 
tively upon  the  person  who  was  about  to  mount  the  throne.  Upon 
reviewing  the  two  great  parties  of  the  nation,  one  observation  occurs 
very  forcibly,  and  that  is,  that  the  great  strength  of  the  Whigs  con- 
sisted in  their  being  able  to  brand  their  adversaries  as  favourers  of 
Popery ;  that  of  the  Tories,  (as  far  as  their  strength  dependetl  \\\x)n 
opinion,  and  not  merely  upon  the  power  of  the  crown,)  in  their  finding 
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CoUiur  to  represent  llic  Whigs  ag  rcpublicuis.  From  liiU  observation 
we  tuA/  tlravr  a  furllicr  infcrnnct!,  tliat,  in  proportion  to  the  rashnean 
uftlie  crown,  in  avowing  anil  pressing  forward  the  caUM  of  Popery, 
tuxd  to  the  moderation  and  stea(linc«»  of  the  Wliigs,  in  adhering  to  thi; 
form  of  itionrvreliy,  woulil  l>e  the  rlutnue  of  the.  people  of  Englnml,  for 
changing  vi  ignominious  despotism  for  glorjr,  lihrjly,  and  hajijiinee*." 
t^p.  66,  .67. 

James  was  known  to  have  had  so  \argc  ii  share  in  tlie 
councils  of  his  brother,  that  no  one  expected  anv  materia] 
change  of  system  from  his  accession.  The  Church,  m- 
deed,  it  was  feared,  might  be  less  safe  under  a  professed 
Catholic :  and  the  severity  of  his  temper  mijrlit  inspire 
some  dread  of  an  a^gnivated  oppression.  It  seemslobe 
Mr.  Fox's  great  object,  in  this  first  chapter,  t-o  prove 
tlmt  the  object  of  lus  early  policy  was,  nut  to  cstablisJi 
the  Catholic  religion,  but  to  make  himself  absolute  and 
inde]>cndcnt  of  his  Parliament. 

The.  fact  itwlf,  he  ctxiceives,  is  coiiipletply  ostahlishpd 
by  the  manner  in  which  his  secret  negotiations  with 
Irance  were  curried  on ;  in  the  whole  of  which,  he  was 
zealously  served  by  ministers,  no  one  of  whom  had  the 
slightest  leaning  towards  Poperj',  or  could  ever  be 
brought  to  countenance  the  measures  which  he  after- 
wards pursued  in  its  favour.  It  is  made  still  more  evi- 
dent by  the  complexion  of  his  proceedings  in  Scotland ; 
where  tlie  test,  which  he  enforced  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  «-tt»  a  Protestant  test, — so  much  /tn,  imlfitl, 
that  he  himself  coalel  not  takf  it, — and  the  objects  of  his 

E;r»ecutJon,  dissenters  from  the  Protestant  church  of 
ngland.  We  consider  this  point  thercfon* — and  it  is 
one  of  no  small  importance  in  the  history  of  this  period 
—  as  now  sufficiently  established. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  follow  the  author  into 
the  detail  of  that  sordid  and  degmding  connexion  which 
James  was  so  anxious  to  establish,  by  becoming,  like  his 
tirother,  the  jK-nsioner  of  the  French  mnnan-h.  The 
bitter  Hud  dignilied  contempt  with  which  it  istn-aledby 
Fox,  may  \w  guessed  at  from  the  following  account 
first  remittance. 

"  ^Vithin  a  very  (pw  dnyo  fmni  thai  in  nhteli  thr  latter  of  thnn  had 
\  he  (the  I:'rcDdi  uubuNulor)  tru  empowered  to  soooDiinuiy  the 
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delivery  of  a  letter  from  his  master,  with  the  agreeable  news  of  having 
received  from  him  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  Bve  hnndicd 
thousand  livres,  to  be  used  in  wliatever  manner  might  be  conyenient 
to  the  King  of  England's  ser\^ice.  The  account  which  Barillon  gives 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  sum  was  received,  is  altogether  ridiculous: 
t/ie  Kinffs  eyes  were  full  of  tears  !  and  three  of  his  ministers,  Ro- 
chester, Sunderland,  and  Godolphin,  came  severally  to  the  French 
ambassador,  to  express  the  sense  their  master  had  of  the  obligation,  in 
terms  the  most  lavish.  Indeed,  demonstrations  of  gratitude  from  the 
King  directly,  ns  well  as  through  his  ministers,  for  this  supply,  were 
such  as,  if  they  had  been  used  by  some  unfortunate  individual,  whoi, 
with  his  whole  family,  had  been  saved,  by  the  timely  succour  of  some 
kind  and  powerful  protector,  from  a  gaol  and  all  its  horrors,  would  be 
deemed  rather  too  strong  than  too  weak.  Barillon  himself  seems  sur- 
prised when  he  relates  them  ;  but  imputes  them  to  what  was  probably 
their  real  cause,  to  the  apprehensions  that  had  been  entertained  (very 
unreasonable  ones !),  that  the  King  of  France  might  no  longer  choose 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  England,  and,  consequently,  that  his  sup- 
port could  not  be  relied  on  for  the  grand  object  of  assimilating  this 
government  to  his  own." — p.  83,  84. 

After  this,  Lord  Churchill  is  sent  to  Paris  on  the  part 
of  the  tributary  King. 

'^  How  little  could  Barillon  guess,  that  he  was  negotiating  witb  one 
who  was  destined  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  administration  which,  in  a 
few  years,  would  send  the  same  Lord  Churchill,  not  to  Paris  to  implore 
Lewis  for  succours  towards  enslaving  England,  or  to  thank  him  for 
pensions  to  her  monarch,  but  to  combine  all  Europe  against  bim  in 
the  cause  of  liberty !  to  route  his  armies,  to  take  his  towns,  to  humble 
his  pride,  and  to  shake  to  the  foundation  that  fabric  of  power  which  it 
had  been  the  bii:?iness  of  a  long  life  to  raise,  at  the  expense  of  every 
sentiment  of  tenderness  to  his  subjects,  and  of  justice  and  good  faith 
to  foreign  nations  !     It  is  with  ditHculty  the  reader  can  persuade  liim- 
self  tliat  the  Godolphin  and  Cliurchill  here  mentioned,  are  the  same 
persons  who  were  afterwards,  one  in  the  cabinet,  one  in  the  field,  the 
great  conductors  of  tlie  war  of  the  Succession.     How  little  do  thev 
appear  in  the  one  instance  I  how  great  in  the  other !     And  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  cause  to  which  tliis  excessive  difference  is  principally 
owing,  will  produce  a  most  useful  lesson.     Is  the  difference  to  be 
attributed  to  any  sujKjriority  of  genius  in  the  prince  whom  they  served 
in  tlie  latter  period  of  their  lives  ?     Queen  Anne's  capacity  appears  to 
have  been  inferior  even  to  her  fatlier's.     Did  they  enjoy,  in  a  greater 
degree,  her  favour  and  contidence  ?     The  very  reverse  is  the  fact. 
But,  in  one  case,  tliey  were  tlie  tools  of  a  king  plotting  against  his 
people ;  in  the  other,  the  ministers  of  a  free  government  acting  m>on 
enlarged  principles,  and  with  energies  which  no  state  that  is  not  in 
some  degree  republican  can  supply.     How  forcibly  must  the  contem- 
[)lation  of  these  men  in  such  opposite  situations  teach  j>ersons  en"n«Ted 
in  political  lite,  that  a  free  and  popular  government  is  desirable,  not 
only  for  the  public  good,  but  for  their  own  greatness  and  consideration, 
for  every  object  of  generous  ambition." — p.  88,  89. 
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As  .lames,  in  the  outset  of  his  rel^i,  professed  u  n^cj- 
lution  to  adhere  to  the  system  of  government  established 
by  lii*  brother,  and  made  this  declaration,  in  tJie  fii-*t 
place,  to  his  Scottish  Parliament,  Mr.  Fox  thinks  it 
necessary  to  take  a  slight  retrospective  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Charles  towards  that  unhappy  country  ;  and 
details,  fi-otn  unquestionable  authorities,  such  a  scene  of 
r  intolerant  oppression  and  atrocious  cruelty,  &»  to  justify 
him  in  saying,  that  (he  state  of  that  kingdom  was  "a 
'  state  of  more  absolute  slavery  tlian  at  that  tiine  sub- 
sisted in  anv  part  of  rhriatcndoin." 

In  lK)th  Parliaments,  the  King's  revenue  was  granted 
for  life,  in  terms  of  Ids  demand,  without  discussion  or 
hesitation  ;  and  Mr.  Hume  is  censun^d  with  severity,  and 
ftpIKireutly  M'itb  justice,  for  having  presi'utod  his  rtaders 
with  a  fitmimary  of  the  arguments  which  he  would  have 
them  believe  were  notually  used  in  the  House  of  Coin- 
toons  on  both  Hides  of  tins  question.  "  This  misrepre- 
fentation,"  Mr.  I'ox observes,  "isofnosmall  importance, 
inasmuch  as,  by  intimating  that  such  n  question  coulil 
be  dubated  at  all,  and  much  more,  that  it  was  debatt^ 
with  the  enliglitened  views  and  bold  topics  of  argumt-nt 
with  which  his  genius  has  supplied  him,  he  gives  us  a 
very  false  notion  of  the  ehnracter  of  the  Parliament,  and 
of  the  times  wliieb  he  is  describing.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  if  the  arguments  had  been  used,  which  thisliistorian 
supposes,  the  utterer  of  them  would  have  iH-'cn  exftfllwl, 
or  sent  to  the  Tower ;  luid  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
^L  not  have  been  heard  vfith  any  degree  of  attention,  or 
^1  even  patience." — p.  142. 

^m  The  lost  chapter  in  more  occupied  with  narrative,  and 
^B  leKs  witli  argument  and  reflection,  than  that  which  pre- 
^K  cedes  it.  It  contains  the  story  of  the  utd'urtuimte  and 
^B  deitperate  expe<litionN  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth,  and  of 
^^»he  condt-'riuiution  and  death  of  their  unhappy  leaders. 
^H^r.  Fox,  though  convinced  that  thumingovenunent  was 
^F^ch  as  fully  to  justify  resistance  by  aruis,  seems  to  admit 
*  that  lH)th  tho*e  enterprises  were  nish  nud  injudiciouB. 
AVith  his  usual  candour  and  opuiuiess,  he  obBfr\Ts,  tliat 
•**  the  prudential  reasons  against  resistance  at  that  tiine 
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were  exceedingly  strong ;  and  that  there  is  no  point,  in- 
deed, in  human  concerns,  wherein  the  dictates  of  virtue 
and  of  worldly  prudence  are  so  identified,  as  in  this 
great  question  of  resistance  by  force  to  established 
governments." 

The  expeditions  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle  had  been 
concerted  together,  and  were  intended  to  take  effect  at 
the  same  moment.     Monmouth,  however,  who  was  reluc- 
tantly forced  upon  the  enterprise,  was  not  so  soon  ready ; 
and  Argyle  landed  in  the  Highlands  with  a  very  small 
force  before  the  Duke  had  sailed  from  Holland.     The 
details  of  his  irresolute  councils  and  ineffectual  marches, 
are  given  at  far  too  great  length.     Though  they  give 
occasion  to  one  profound  and  important  remark,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with  before ;    but, 
of  tlie  justice  of  which,  most  of  those  who  have  acted 
with  parties  must  have  had  melancholy  and  fatal  expe- 
rience.    It  is  introduced  when  speaking  of  the  disunion 
that  prevailed  among  Argj- le's  little  band  of  followers. 

"  Add  to  all  this,"  he  says,  "  that  where  spirit  was  not  wanting,  it 
was  accompanied  with  a  degree  and  species  of  perversity  wholly 
inexplicable,  and  which  can  hardly  gain  belief  from  any  one  whose 
experience  has  not  made  him  acquainted  with  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  jxjrsuading  men,  who  pride  themselves  upon  an  extravagant  love  of 
liberty,  rather  to  compromise  upon  some  points  with  those  who  have, 
in  tlie  main,  the  same  views  with  themselves,  than  to  give  power  (a 
I)ower  whicli  will  infallibly  be  used  for  their  own  destruction)  to  an 
adversary,  of  principles  diametrically  opposite  ;  in  other  words,  rather 
to  concede  something  to  a  friend,  than  every  thing  to  an  enemv." — 
p.  187,  188. 

The  account  of  Arg}de's  deportment  from  the  time  of 
his  capture  to  that  of  his  execution,  is  among  the  most 
striking  passages  in  the  book;  and  the  mildness  and 
magnanimity  of  his  resignation,  is  described  with  kin- 
dred feelings  by  his  generous  historian.  The  merits  of 
this  nobleman  are  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated ;  for 
he  certainly  wanted  conduct  and  decision  for  the  part 
he  had  undertaken ;  and  more  admiration  is  expressed 
at  the  equanimity  with  which  he  went  to  death,  than  the 
recent  frequency  of  this  species  of  heroism  can  allow  us 
to  sympathize  with  :  But  the  story  is  finely  and  feelingly 
told;  and  the  impression  which  it  leaves  on  the  mind  of 
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the  reader  is  equally  favourable  to  the  author  and  to  the 
hero  of  it.  We  can  only  imikc  room  for  the  concluding 
scene  of  the  tragedy. 

"  Before  lie  loft  the  casllc,  ho  had  bis  dinner  at  the  nsual  hour,  nt 
vhkh  he  lUscoursoil,  not  only  cnlnilj,  bilt  even  cheerfully,  nitli  Mr. 
Cbnri'iris  and  othcra.  Allcrdinncr  he  rctirrd,  its  waa  his  euKlom,  to 
Jlis  Ited -chamber,  where,  it  is  recorded,  thnt  he  slept  fjuietly  for  about 
*  quarlKT  of  su  buur  While  be  was  in  bed,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  eouncU  caine  and  intiinulcd  to  the  attendants  a  desire  to  speak  with 
bim :  u|>on  being  told  that  the  earl  wan  aaleep,  and  had  lef^  orders  nut 
to  be  disturbed,  the  manager  disbelieved  the  aceouni,  which  he  cun- 
siderod  aa  a  device  to  avoid  further  quest i on ingti.  To  Nittsfy  him,  the 
door  of  the  bed-chaml>er  was  half  opened,  and  he  then  beheld,  enjoying 
a  sweet  and  tranquil  elnrntrar,  the  man  who,  by  the  doom  of  hiui  and 
Ua  fellowa,  was  to  die  within  the  space  of  two  short  hours!  Strnck 
with  the  eight,  he  hurried  out  of  the  ruoni.  quittt;d  the  castle  with  tin; 
Utmost  precipitation,  and  hid  himself  In  (he  Iodgin;n  of  an  aequaiul> 
uce  who  lived  near,  where  he  flung  himself  upon  the  first  bed  that 
^prc^^nlrd  ilaelf,  and  hod  every  appearance  of  a  man  suffering  the  most 
hxrrucinting  torture.  His  friend,  who  had  bcrn  apprizrd  bj  the  scr- 
knuit  of  the  state  he  was  in,  and  who  naturally  concluded  that  be  was 
ffl],  offered  him  some  wine.  lie  refused,  saying,  '  No,  no,  that  will  not 
Qhelp  me :  I  have  been  In  at  Argylc,  and  saw  him  sleeping  as  plcn- 
kntly  as  ever  man  did,  within  an  hour  of  eternity  I  But  as  fur  mc 
K  '  The  nanie  of  the  jierson  to  whom  this  anecdote  relates  is  not 
ntentioned;  and  the  truth  of  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  eonsidored  as 
Ruble  to  that  degree  of  doubt  with  which  men  of  judgment  receive 
piYery  species  of  traditional  history.  Woodrow,  however,  wIio«o 
Rkractty  is  above  suspiiHon,  says  he  had  it  from  tlie  mnst  nnipicfiiinn- 
^ble  authority.  It  is  not  in  itself  unlikely;  and  who  is  there  tliat 
'  Vould  not  wild)  il  true  ?  What  a  sailBfaetory  spectacle  lu  n  plitloMj- 
phleal  mind  to  see  the  oppressor,  in  the  xenitb  of  bis  power,  envying 
Ms  victim!  Wliat  an  aeinowledftment  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  I 
.What  an  affecting  nnd  forcible  testimony  to  the  value  of  that  [leaee  of 
poind,  which  innocence  alone  can  confer!  WV  know  not  who  this  ntoa 
nras  ;  but  when  we  ntfleet  that  the  guilt  which  agoniiicd  him  was 
bmhably  incurred  for  the  soke  of  noiue  vain  title,  or  at  least  'if  tome 
KtcrenM!  of  wenltli,  wliidt  he  did  not  want,  and  iMiHsihly  knew  not  how 
■to  ei^oy,  our  disgust  is  turned  into  something  like  compassion  for  thai 
pery  foolish  cla«s  of  men,  whom  the  world  calls  wise  in  their  genera- 
feon."— p.  207-20». 

W  "  iThi  the  scaffold  he  embroeeil  his  friends,  gave  some  tokens  of  re- 
BBembrnTire  to  hi.t  aon-in-Uw.  I^ird  Klnitland,  for  his  daughter  ani) 
b»ndchildrvn  :  utript  hinisidf  of  part  of  bis  apparel,  of  which  he  like* 
■rise  made  presents  j  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  Ilaviti); 
■tttered  a  sliori  prayer,  he  gitve  the  signal  to  the  executioner ;  which 
Bras  Instantly  obcyeil,  and  his  head  severed  {una  his  Wly.  Such 
nrcro  the  In^t  liourf>.  and  such  thr  final  cI<mc,  of  this  great  man's  life. 
■Cay  the  like  happy  serenity  in  siteh  dreadful  eireumstances,  and  a 
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death  equally  glorious,  be  the  lot  of  all,  whom  tyranny,  of  whatever 
denomination  or  description,  shall  in  any  age,  or  in  any  coimtry,  call 
to  expiate  their  virtues  on  the  scaffold  I" — p.  211. 

Rumbold,  who  had  accompanied  Argyle  in  this  ex- 
pedition, speedily  shared  his  fate.  Though  a  man  of 
intrepid  courage,  and  fully  aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
him,  he  persisted  to  his  last  hour  in  professing  his  inno- 
cence of  any  design  to  assassinate  King  Ciiarles  at  the 
Rye-house.  Mr.  Fox  gives  great  importance  to  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  seems  disposed  to  conclude,  on  the  faith 
of  it,  that  the  Rye-house  Plot  itself  was  altogether  a 
fabrication  of  the  court  party,  to  transfer  to  their  ad- 
versaries the  odium  which  had  been  thrown  upon  them 
with  as  little  justice,  by  the  prosecutions  for  the  Popish 
plot.  It  does  not  apjxiar  to  us,  however,  that  this  con- 
clusion is  made  out  in  a  manner  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  expedition  of  Monmouth  is  detailed  with  as  re- 
dundant a  fulness  as  that  of  Argyle ;  and  the  character 
of  its  leader  still  more  overrated.    Though  Mr.  Fox  has 
a  laudable  jealousy  of  kings,  indeed,  we  are  afraid  he 
has  rather  a  partiality  for  nobles.     Monmouth  appears 
to  have  been  an  idle,  handsome,  presumptuous,  incapable 
youth,  with  none  of  the  virtues  of  a  patriot,  and  none  of 
the  talents  of  an  usurper ;  and  we  really  cannot  discover 
upon  what  grounds  Mr.  Fox  would  exalt  him  into  a 
hero.     He  was  in  arms,  indeed,  against  a  tyrant ;  and 
that  tyrant,  though  nearly  connected  ^nth  him  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  sentenced  him  with  unrelenting  cruelty  to 
death.      He  was  plunged  at  once  from  the  heights  of 
fortune,  of  youthful  pleasure,  and  of  ambition,  to  the 
most  miserable  condition  of  existence, — to  die  disgrace- 
fully after  having  stooped  to  ask  his  life  by  abject  sub- 
mission!     Mr.  Fox  dwells  a  great  deal  too  long,  we 
think,  both  upon  his  wavering  and  unskilful  movements 
before  his  defeat,  and  on  some  ambiguous  words  in  the 
letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  King  James;  but 
the  natural  tenderness  of  his  disposition  enables  him  to 
interest  us  in  the  description  of  his  after  sufferings. 
The  following  extract,  we  think,  is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  author. 
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■  III  llie  mean  while,  tlio  IJiiccn  Dowager,  who  tieems  tu  have  be- 
r  hftvcd  with  a  unifopniiy  of  kindness  towards  her  husbiuiil's  md  that 
docs  her  gnat  honour,  urgently  pressed  the  King  to  admit  his  ne[ihew 
to  on  audience.  Itn|iortiinctI  thfrrefore  hy  entreaties,  and  instigated 
trp  the  curiuuty  wbieli  Mumnouth's  mjsterious  cxpredsions,  and 
'  Shcidoa'e  story  hod  excited,  he  consented,  though  with  a  Rxed  deler- 
nination  lu  show  no  mercj.  Jnnica  was  not  of  the  number  of  lhu»io, 
In  whom  tho  want  of  an  exte^nsive  unders landing  is  compeasaicd  by  a 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  or  by  tho«iO  right  feeling*  whicJi  arc  pIIcj)  found 
to  be  b«ttcr  ffuides  for  th«  conduct,  than  the  most  accurate  reasoning. 
Ilis  nature  diil  uut  revolt,  his  bl<Kid  did  not  run  cold,  at  the  tlinughtM 
of  beholding  the  son  of  a  brother  whom  he  had  loved,  cnibrociiig  liis 

I  knees,  petitioning,  and  polioning  in  vain,  for  life !  —  of  intercluinging 
Words  and  looks  with  a  nciihcw  on  whom  he  was  inexorably  deter- 
■Bined,  wilhin  forty-eight  short  hours,  to  inflict  an  ignominious  denlh. 
"  In  Macphcrson's  extract  from  King  James's  Memoirs,  it  is  coo- 
ifeaed  that  tlie  King  ought  not  to  hare  seen,  if  he  was  not  di!>po<ed  (o 
jpardun  the  culprit ;  but  whether  tho  observation  is  made  by  tlie  exiled 
yrince  himself,  ur  by  him  who  gives  the  extract,  is  in  this,  as  in  many 
;«tlier  passages  of  those  Memoirs,  difficult  to  determine.  Surely,  If  the 
King  hod  made  this  reflection  before  Monmoiitli's  execution,  it  must 
lutve  occurred  to  that  monarch,  that  if  he  had  inadvortcntty  done  thai 
which  ho  ouglit  not  to  liavc  done  without  an  intention  to  pardon,  ihe 
only  remedy  was  to  correct  tliat  pnrt  of  his  conduct  which  was  still  in 
hia  power;  and,  ninct!  he  could  not  recall  the  interview,  to  grant  tho 
pardon." —  |>.  2Sti,  259. 

Being  SLTitenced  to  tlie  in  two  dnys*,  he  made  a  hiiiiiUe 
application  to  the  King  for  some  little  respite;  but  met 
with  a  positive  and  stern  refusal.  The  most  remarkable 
thin"  in  the  hi.stor)-  of  hi*  Inst  hours,  is  the  persecution 
whieli  he  aullercd  from  the  bishops  who  had  be-t-n  sent 
to  comfort  him.  Those  reverend  persons,  i(  appears, 
upcnt  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  urging  him  to  pro- 
fess the  orthotlox  doctrines  of  mssive  otwdience  and 
non-resistance;  without  which,  tliey  said,  he  could  not 
be  an  upright  nicraber  of  the  church,  rmr  attain  tn  a 
proper  state  of  rept^ntance!  It  must  never  btj  forgotten, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  l*'o."i  has  remarked,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  history  of  this  [H;riod,  "that  tlie  orlhoilox 
members  of  the  chnrch  regarded  monarchy,  not  aa  u 
human,  but  as  a  (Hrini'  institution ;  and  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance,  not  its  f>olitici>l  measures,  but 
an  articles  of  religion" 

The  following  account  of  the  dyin^  scene  of  this  mis- 
guided and  unhappy  youth,  is  very  striking  and  pathetic; 
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though  a  certain  tone  of  sarcasm  towards  the  reverend 
assistants  does  not,  to  our  feelings,  harmonize  entirely 
with  the  more  tender  traits  of  the  picture. 

''At  ten  o*c1ock  on  the  loth,  Monmouth  proceeded,  in  a  carriage 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  Tower  Hill,  the  place  destined  for 
his  execution.      Two  bishops  were  in  the  carriage  with  him;  and 
one  of  them  took  that  opportunity  of  informing  him,  that  their  contro- 
versial altercations  were  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  that  upon  the  scaffold, 
he  would  again  be  pressed  for  more  explicit  and  satisfactory  declar- 
ations of  re[)entancc.     AVhen  arrived  at  the  bar,  which  had  been  put 
up  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  multitude,  Monmouth  descended 
from  the  carriage,  and  mounted  the  scaifoid  with  a  firm  step,  attended 
by  his  spiritual  assistants.    The  sheriffs  and  executioners  were  already 
there.     The  concourse  of  spectators  was  innumerable,  and,  if  we  are 
to  credit  traditional  accounts,  never  was  the  general  compassion  more 
affectingly  expressed.     The  tears,  sighs,  and  groans  which  the  first 
sight  of  this  heart-rending  spectacle  produced,  were  soon  succeeded 
by  an  universal  and  awful  silence ;  a  respectful  attention,  and  afifec- 
tionate  anxiety,  to  hear  every  syllable  that  should  pass  the  lips  of  the 
suflercr.     The  Duke  began  by  saying  he  should  speak  little  ;  he  came 
to  die ;  and  he  should  die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  Flngland. 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  assistants,  and  told,  that,  if  he  was  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  must  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  Non-re- 
sistance to  be  true.    In  vain  did  he  reply,  that,  if  he  acknowledged  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  in  general,  it  included  all :  they  insisted  he 
should  own  that  doctrine  particularly  with  respect  to  his  ease,  and 
urgeil  much  more  concerning  their  favourite  point ;  upon  which,  how- 
ever, they  obtained  nothing  but  a  repetition,  in  substance,  of  former 
answers." — p.  26o,  266. 

After  makinp^  a  public  profession  of  his  attachment  to 
his  beloved  Lady  Harriet  \VentNVorth,  and  his  persuasion 
that  their  connexion  was  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God, 
he  made  reference  to  a  paper  he  had  signed  in  the  morn- 
ing, confessing  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  and  declaring 
that  the  title  of  King  had  been  forced  on  him  by  liis 
followers,  much  against  his  own  inclination. 

**  The  bishop,  however,  said,  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  paper 
about  resistance ;  nor,  though  Monmouth,  quite  worn  out  with  their 
importunities,  said  to  one  of  them  in  a  most  affecting  manner,  *I  am 
to  die  I  —  pray,  my  lord  I  —  I  refer  to  my  paper,'  would  these  men 
think  it  consistent  with  their  duty  to  desist.  There  were  only  a  few 
words  they  desired  on  one  point.  The  substance  of  these  applications 
on  one  hand,  and  answers  on  the  other,  was  repeated,  over  and  over 
again,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  believed,  if  the  facts  were  not 
attested  by  the  signature  of  the  persons  principally  concerned.  If  the 
Duke,  in  declaring  his  sorrow  for  what  had  passed,  used  the  won! 
invasion,  *give  it  the  true  name,' said  they,  *and  call  it  rebellion.' 
<  What  name  you  please,'  replied  the  mild-tempered  Monmoutli !     He 
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WHS  sure  lio  was  going  to  cvcrksting  hiip|>inesB,  and  considered  ilie 
Mrcntty  of  Ills  mind,  in  liia  [ircsctit  ciicuinstnnci^s,  as  n  rcrtain  iramcet 
of  the  favour  of  liU  Creator.  Hi^  rtipCTitnncc,  he  Mid,  must  \v  tnir, 
fur  he  had  no  fuar  of  dying;  he  should  die  liktt  alaiiili!  'Much  mny 
come  from  natural  courage,'  wna  the  uufeeliug  and  stupid  n.'{jly  of  imn 
of  the  asaigtanta.  Moninoutli,  with  that  modesty  insejiarabk  from 
true  bravery,  denied  that  he  was  in  grncral  Ices  fearful  than  otlior 
men,  maintaining  tliat  his  jirescnt  courage  was  owing  to  his  con»cioUj- 
aeae  that  God  luid  forgiven  him  liis  past  transgrfssions,  of  all  which 
generally  he  repented,  with  all  his  soul. 

"  Al  last  tha  reverend  assistants  consented  to  join  with  him  in 
prayer  ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  risen  from  ttieir  kneeling  posture, 
than  they  retumc<l  to  tlicir  charge.  Not  satisticd  with  what  had 
puscd,  they  extiurled  him  to  a  true  and  thorough  n-pentani-c.  Wouhl 
ne  nut  pray  for  the  King  ?  and  send  a  dutiful  uiessage  to  liia  majesty, 
10  recommend  the  (lu^hess  and  tiis  children  ?  'As  you  please,'  was 
tbc  reply :  'I  pray  for  him  and  for  all  mcji.'  He  now  ?poke  lu  ttie 
Vocutioner,  desiring  that  lie  might  have  no  cap  over  hi«  eyes,  and 
began  undressing.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  tliis  last  nuI 
Oeremuny,  the  poor  prisoner  might  have  beeu  unmolested,  and  that 
Ibe  divines  would  have  been  sutisGed,  that  prayer  was  tlie  only  port 
of  lh«ip  function  for  ivUich  their  duly  now  called  uiwn  tlieni.  They 
JDilged  differently  1  and  one  of  them  had  the  f<:>rlilude  to  n'tjue^t  thi* 
Dak«,  even  tn  this  stage  of  the  busineas,  that  he  would  address  himself 
to  the  soldiers  then  pri-scnt,  to  telt  tliem  \\t:  stood  a  sod  example  of 
rebellion,  and  i-ntrcat  the  jieoplc  to  Iw  loyal  Bud  olieilifut  to  ilic  King. 
*I  have*  naid  1  will  luiike  no  i'ln.-t-ches,'  reix-Uled  Monnmulh,  in  a  tone 
more  pi-n-mptory  tlian  he  had  before  been  provoked  lo ;  '  1  will  make 
nil  apeechea !  I  come  to  die.'  '  My  Ion),  ten  words  will  bo  enougli,' 
aaid  the  ]>ersevering  divine :  to  which  ihc  Duke  maitc  no  answer,  but 
turning  to  the  executioner,  oxprceaol  a  hope  tliat  he  would  do  his 
work  better  now  t)ian  in  tlie  cose  of  I^rd  Itusacll.  lie  then  felt  tlie 
nxc,  which  he  appnOiended  was  not  sharp  enough,  but  btring  assured 
that  it  was  of  pniper  aharpiieas  and  weiglit,  he  laid  down  his  head. 
In  the  mean  time,  many  fervent  inoculations  wore  used  by  the  rv- 
Vfirend  a.H!diitiuits.  who.  it  must  be  observed,  even  in  these  moments  of 
buTor,  sliowenl  themselves  not  unmindful  of  the  points  n)>on  which 
Ibey  had  been  disputing;  praying  God  to  accept  his  imperf'tet  and 
'■gtnerat  repentance. 

"The  executioner  now  atruck  the  blow  i  but  so  feebly  or  unikil- 
fully,  that  Monmoutli.  being  but  slightly  wounded,  lifted  up  his  head. 
Mid  looked  him  in  llic  face  as  if  to  upbraid  him ;  but  aaid  nothing. 
The  two  following  strokes  were  as  inclTccluBl  as  the  first,  and  the 
heatlsman,  in  a  fit  i>f  horror,  declan-d  he  could  not  finish  hi*  work. 
Tlic  sheriff*  threatened  him  ;  he  was  forced  again  to  make  a  fiirtlier 
Iriali  and  in  two  more  strokes  separated  the  head  from  the  body." — 
p.  2G7-2G9. 

Willi  tlip  rliaraclcr  of  Monmouth,  the-  (H-'Cotid  cfmpter 
of  tlic  liistory  elates;  and  nothing  »e<?ni9  to  have  been 
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written  for  the  third,  but  a  few  detached  observations, 
occupying  but  two  pages.  The  Appendix  is  rather 
longer  than  was  necessary.  The  greater  part  of  the 
diplomacy  which  it  contains,  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished by  Macpherson  and  Dalrymple;  and  the  other 
articles  are  of  little  importance. 

AVe  have  now  only  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  style 
and  taste  of  composition  which  belongs  to  this  work. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  vehemently  admire  it.  It  is  a 
diffuse,  and  somewhat  heavy  style, — clear  and  manly, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  but  sometimes  deficient  in 
force,  and  almost  always  in  vivacity.  In  its  general 
structure,  it  resembles  the  style  of  the  age  of  which  it 
treats,  more  than  the  balancea  periods  of  the  succeeding 
century  —  though  the  diction  is  scrupulously  purified 
from  the  long  and  Latin  words  which  defaced  the  com- 
positions of  Milton  and  Harrington.  In  his  antipathy 
to  every  thing  that  might  be  supposed  to  look  like 
pedantry  or  affected  loftiness,  it  appears  to  us,  indeed, 
that  the  illustrious  author  has  sometimes  fallen  into  an 
opposite  error,  and  admitted  a  variety  of  words  and 
phrases  rather  more  homely  and  familiar  than  should 
find  place  in  a  grave  composition.  Thus,  it  is  said  in 
p.  12.,  that  "  the  King  made  no  point  of  adhering  to  his 
concessions."  In  p.  20.,  we  hear  of  men,  "  sitearing 
away  the  lives"  of  their  accomplices;  and  are  after- 
wards told  of  "the  5^y^  of  thinking"  of  the  country  — 
of  ^'the  crying  injustice^^  of  certain  proceedings  —  and 
of  persons  who  were  ^^fond  of  ill'treating  and  insulting  " 
other  persons.  These,  we  think,  are  phrases  too  collo- 
quial for  regular  history,  and  which  the  author  has 
probably  been  induced  to  admit  into  this  composition, 
from  his  long  familiarity  with  spoken,  rather  than  with 
written  language.  AVliat  is  merely  lively  and  natural 
in  a  speech,  however,  -will  often  appear  low  and  vapid  in 
writing.  The  following  is  a  still  more  striking  illustra- 
tion. In  speaking  of  the  Oxford  Decree,  which  decRixed 
the  doctrine  of  an  original  contract,  the  laAvfulness  of 
changing  tlie  succession,  &c.  to  be  impiom  as  well  as 
seditious,  and  leading  to  atheism  as  well  as  rebellion, 
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Mr.  Fox  is  pleased  to  observe — "If  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing  had  been  published  in  those  days,  the  town- 
clei'k's  decIaratioD,  tnat  receiving  a  thousand  ducats  for 
accusing  the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully,  was  ^Jiat  bitr- 
(Jnry,^  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  satire  upon  this  de- 
CR'C ;  yet  Shakespeare,  well  as  he  knew  human  nature, 
not  only  aa  to  its  general  course,  but  in  all  its  eccentric 
deviations,  could  never  dream  that,  in  the  persons  of 
Dogberry,  Verges,  and  their  followers,  he  was  repre- 
senting the  vice-chancellors  and  doctors  of  our  learned 
I'niversity."  It  would  require  all  the  credit  of  a  well- 
establislied  speaker,  to  have  passed  this  comparison,  with 
any  success,  upon  the  House  of  Commons ;  out  even  the 
liigh  name  of  Mr.  Fox,  we  believe,  will  be  insufficient  to 
conceal  its  impropriety  in  a  serious  passage  of  a  history, 
written  in  imitation  of  Livy  and  Thucydides. 

Occupied,  indeed,  as  we  conceive  all  the  reatlers  of 
!Mr.  Fox  ought  to  be  with  the  sentiments  and  the  facts 
which  he  lays  before  them,  we  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  noticing  those  verbal  blemishes  at  all,  had 
we  not  read  so  much  in  the  preface,  of  the  fastidious 
diligence  with  which  the  diction  of  this  work  was  puri- 
fied, and  its  style  elaborated  by  the  author.  To  this 
praise  we  cannot  say  we  think  it  entitled ;  but,  to  praise 
of  a  far  higher  description,  its  claim,  we  think,  is  indis- 
putable. Independent  of  its  singular  value  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  great  statesman 
whose  name  it  bears,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  is  written  more  truly  in  the  spirit  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,and  of  temperate  and  practical  patriotism, 
than  any  history  of  which  the  public  is  yet  in  posses- 
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Memoires  d*un  Temoin  de  la  Revolution ;  on  Journal  des  Jkdts 
qui  se  sent  passe  sous  ses  yeuxy  et  qui  ont  prepare  et  fixi  la 
Constitution  Franqaise.  Ouvrage  Posthume  de  Jean  Stlvain 
Bailly,  Premier  President  de  TAssembl^  Nationale  Con- 
stituant,  Premier  Maire  de  Paris,  et  Membre  des  Trois 
Academies.  8vo.  3  tomes.     Paris :  1804.* 

Among  the  many  evils  which  the  French  Revolution 
has  inflicted  on  mankind,  the  most  deplorable,  perhaps, 
both  in  point  of  extent  and  of  probable  duration,  con- 
sists in  the  injury  which  it  has  done  to  the  cause  of 
rational  freedom,  and  the  discredit  in  which  it  has  in- 
volved the  principles  of  political  philosophy.  The  warn- 
ings which  may  be  derived  from  the  misfortunes  of  that 
country,  and  the  lessons  which  may  still  be  read  in  the 
tragical  consequences  of  her  temerity,  are  memorable,  no 
doubt,  and  important:  But  they  are  such  as  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  history  of  eveiy  period  of  the  world; 
and  the  emotions  by  which  they  nave  been  impressed, 
are  in  this  case  too  violent  to  let  their  import  and  appli- 
cation be  properly  distinguished.  From  the  miscarriage 
of  a  scheme  of  frantic  innovation,  we  have  conceived  an 
unreasonable  and  undiscriminating  dread  of  all  alter- 
ation or  reform.  The  bad  success  of  an  attempt  to  make 
government  perfect,  has  reconciled  us  to  imperfections 
that  might  easily  be  removed;  and  the  miserable  conse- 
quences of  treating  every  thing  as  prejudice  and  injus- 
tice, which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  a  system  of  fan- 
tastic equality,  has  given  strength  to  prejudices,  and 
sanction  to  abuses,  which  were  gradually  wearing  away 

*  I  have  been  tempted  to  let  this  be  reprinted  (though  sensible 
enough  of  vices  in  the  style)  to  show  at  how  early  a  period  those  views 
of  the  character  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  first  effects  on  other 
countries,  were  adopted — which  have  not  since  received  much  modifi- 
cation. 
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before  the  progress  of  reason  and  philosophy.  Thi: 
French  Revohition,  in  short,  has  thrown  us  back  half 
a  century  in  the  course  of  political  improvement;  and 
driven  many  amon^^  us  to  eling  once  more,  witli  su])er- 
stitious  terror,  to  those  idols  from  which  we  hud  l>een 
nearly  reclaiined  by  the  lessons  of  a  milder  philosophy. 
When  wc  look  round  on  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  the 
whirlwind  has  scattered  over  the  prospect  before  us,  wc 
tremble  at  the  rising  gale,  and  shrink  even  from  the 
wholeaomc  air  flmt  stirs  the  tig-leaf  on  our  porch.  Ter- 
rified and  disgusted  with  the  brawls  and  midnight  mur- 
ders which  proceed  from  intoxication,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  generous 
hospitality ;  and  scarcely  venture  t'>  <iiffuse  the  comforts 
of  light  or  of  warmth  in  our  dwellings,  when  we  turn 
our  eyes  on  the  devastation  whieh  tlie  flames  have  com* 
mitterl  around  us. 

The  same  circumstances  which  have  thus  led  us  to 
confonnd  what  is  salutary  with  ■srhat  is  pernicious  in 
our  ostabliahmcuts,  have  also  [jcrvcrted  our  judgiuents 
as  t^j  the  characters  of  those  who  were  connected  with 
those  memorable  occurrences.  The  tide  of  popular  fa- 
vour, which  mn  at  one  time  with  a  dangerous  and  head- 
long \iolence  to  the  side  of  innovation  and  political 
experiment,  has  now  set,  perhaps  too  strongly,  in  an 
op]x>3ite  direction ;  and  tlie  siuqc  misguiding  passions 
that  placed  factious  and  setHi^h  men  on  a  level  with  ]>a- 
triots  and  heroes,  has  now  ranked  the  blameless  and  the 
eDlight^ncd  in  the  herd  of  murderers  and  madmen. 

There  are  two  clash's  of  men,  in  particular,  to  whom 
it  ap|«!ar9  to  us  that  the  [Involution  nas  thus  ilone  injus- 
L  tice  ;  and  who  have  been  made  to  share  in  some  measure 
I  the  infamy  of  its  most  detestable  ageiitn,  in  cuua«quoncu 
I  of  venial  errors,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary  merits. 
I  There  are  none  indeed  who  made  a  figure  in  its  more 
I  advanced  stages,  that  may  not  be  left,  without  any  great 
I  breach  of  charity,  to  the  vengeance  of  public  opinion  : 
laud  I)Oth  the  descriptions  of  persons  to  whom  we  have 
I  alluded  only  e.\ist<Kl,  accordingly,  at  the  period  of  itH 
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commencement.     These  wei*e  the  philosophers  or  specu- 
Litivc  men  who  inculcated  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  desire 
of  reform  by  their  writings  and  conversation  ;  and  the 
virtuous  and  moderate,  who  attempted  to  act  upon  these 
principles  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  and  coun- 
tenanced or  suggested  those  measures  by  which  the  an- 
cient frame  of  the  government  was  eventually  dissolved. 
To   confound  either  of  these  classes  of  men  with  the 
monsters  by  whom  they  were  succeeded,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  forget  that  they  were  in  reality  their  most 
strenuous  opponents — and  their  earliest  victims !  If  they 
were  instrumental  in  conjuring  up  the  tempest,  we  may 
at  least  presume  that  their  co-operation  was  granted  in 
ignorance,  since  they  were  the  first  to  fall  before  it ;  and 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  either  foreseen  or  in- 
tended those  consequences  in  which  their  own  ruin  was 
so  inevitably  involved.      That  they  are  chargeable  with 
imprudence  and  with  presumption,   may  be  affirmed, 
perhaps,  without  fear  of  contradiction ;  though,  with  re- 
gard to  many  of  them,  it  would  be  no  easy  task,  per- 
haps, to  point  out  by  what  conduct   they  could  have 
avoided  such  an  imputation ;  and  this  charge,  it  is  mani- 
fest, ought  at  any  rate  to  be   kept  carefully  separate 
from  that  of  guilt  or  atrocity.     Benevolent  intentions, 
though  alloved  bv  vanitv,  and  miscruided  bv  i^^norance, 
can  never  become  the  objects  of  the  highest  moral  repro- 
bation ;  and  enthusiasm  itself,  though  it  does  the  work 
of  the  demons,  ought  still   to    be    distinguished    from 
treachery  or  malice.     The   knightly    adventurer,    who 
broke  the  chains  of  the  galley-slaves,  purely  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  deliverance  from  bondage,  will  always 
be  regarded  with  other   feelings  than  the  robber  who 
freed  them  to  recruit  the  i^anks  of  his  banditti. 

We  have  examined  in  a  former  article  the  extent  of 
the  participation  which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the 
philosophers^  in  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  Revolution, 
and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  how  far  thev  niav  be 
said  to  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  its  con- 
sec[uences,  or  to  have  deserved  censure  for  their  exer- 
tions :  And,  acquitting  the  greater  part  of  any  niischiev- 
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OU8  intention,  we  found  rcason,  upon  tliat  occasion,  to 
conclude,  tlmt  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  majority  which  sliould  i-xposc  them  to  Idumf,  or 
deprive  them  of  the  credit  which  they  would  have  cer- 
tainly enjoyed,  but  for  consequences  whicli  they  could 
not  foresee.  For  those  who,  with  intentions  cquallj' 
Hameless,  attempted  to  carry  into  execution  the  ^iro- 
jects  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  others,  and 
actually  engaged  in  nieasuree  which  could  not  fail  to- 
tcnninatc  in  imjx>rtant  changes,  it  will  not  be  easy,  we 
arc  nfraid,  to  make  so  satdftfactory  an  ujKilogi,'.  What  is- 
written  m«y  be  corrected  ;  but  what  ijs  done  cannot  be 
recalled :  a  rash  and  injudicious  publication  natnndly 
calls  forth  an  host  of  answers ;  an(t  where  the  subject  of 
discussion  is  such  as  excites  a  verj*  jwwerful  interest, 
the  cause  of  truth  is  not  always  least  ctTectually  served 
by  her  on[X)nenti!.  Hut  the  errors  of  cabinets  and  of 
legislatures  have  otlicr  consequences  and  other  con- 
futations. They  are  answered  by  insurrections,  and 
confuted  by  consiwracies.  A  paradox  which  might  have 
been  miiiutaincd  by  aa  author,  without  any  otlier  loss 
than  that  of  a  little  leisure,  and  ink  and  pa[>er,  can  only 
be  supported  by  a  minister  at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
and  the  liberties  of  a  nation.  It  h  evident,  thei-efore, 
that  the  precipitation  of  a  legislator  can  never  admit  of 
the  8ame  excuse  with  that  of  a  speculative  inquirer; 
that  the  saine  confidence  iu  liis  opinions,  which  justifies 
the  former  in  maintaining  them  to  the  world,  will  never 
justify  the  other  in  suspending  the  happiness  of  his 
country  on  the  issue  of  their  truth;  and  that  he,  in 
particular,  subjects  himself  to  a  tremendous  resjion- 
sibiliiy,  who  voluntarily  takes  upon  himself  the  new- 
mudeuing  of  an  antient  constituliou. 

We  are  very  much  inclined  to  do  justice  to  tlic 
virtuous  and  enlightened  men  who  abounded  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  France.  We  licUeve  that  the 
mcitives  of  many  of  them  were  pure,  an<l  tiieir  iiatriotUm 
imaflFected  :  their  talents  are  still  more  indis[imublc  i 
Itut  we  cannot  acquit  lliem  of  blanit-ublt'  preMumptiou 
and  inexcusable  imprudence.  There  ore  thirf  points, 
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it  appears  to  us,  in  particular,  in  which  they  were 
bound  to  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  the  first  pkce,  the  spirit  of  exasperation,  defiance, 
and  intimidation,  Avith  which  from  the  beginning  they 
carried  on  their  opposition  to  the  schemes  of  the  court, 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
as  impolitic  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  success,  as  it 
was  suspicious  perhaps  as  to  their  immediate  motives. 
The  parade  which  they  made  of  their  popularity ;  the 
support  which  they  submitted  to  receive  from  the 
menaces  and  acclamations  of  the  mob ;  the  joy  which 
they  testified  at  the  desertion  of  the  royal  armies ;  and 
the  anomalous  military  force,  of  which  they  patronized 
the  formation  in  the  city  of  Paris,  were  so  many  pre- 
parations for  actual  hostility,  and  led  almost  inevitably 
to  that  appeal  to  force,  by  which  all  prospect  of  esta- 
blishing an  equitable  government  was  finally  cut  off. 
Sanguine  as  the  patriots  of  that  assembly  undoubtedlv 
were,  they  might  still  have  remembered  the  most  ob- 
vious and  important  lesson  in  the  whole  volume  of  his- 
torv,  That  the  nation  which  has  recourse  to  arms  for 
the  settlement  of  its  internal  affairs,  necessarilv  falls 
under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  military  government  in  the 
end ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  most  e\'ident  necessitv 
can  justify  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  forcing  it  from  the 
hands  of  their  governors.  In  France,  there  certainly 
was  no  such  necessitv.  The  whole  weiorht  and  stix^nsrth 
of  the  nation  was  bent  upon  political  improvement  and 
reform.  There  Avas  no  possibility  of  their  being  ulti- 
mately resisted;  and  the  only  danger  that  was  to  be 
apprehended  was,  that  their  progress  would  be  too  ra- 
pid. After  the  States-General  were  once  fairly  granted, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  victorj^  of  the  friends  to 
liberty  was  certain.  They  could  not  have  gone  too  slow 
afterwards ;  they  could  not  have  been  satisfied  with  too 
little.  The  great  object,  then,  should  have  been  to  ex- 
clude the  agency  of  force,  and  to  leave  no  pretext  for  an 
appeal  to  violence.  Nothing  could  have  stood  against  the 
force  of  reason,  which  ought  to  have  given  way;  and  fix>m 
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a  nionajch  of  the  character  of  Louis  XVI.  there  wns  no 
reason  to  amirehend  iiny  attempt  to  regain,  by  violence, 
wluit  he  had  yielded  from  principles  of  philantliropy  and 
convietion.  The  Third  Estate  wouhl  have  gnnvn  into 
power,  instead  of  usurping  it ;  and  would  have  gradually 
compressed  the  other  orders  into  their  proper  dimen- 
sions., instead  of  displacing  them  l)y  a  violenre  that  could 
never  be  forgiven.  Even  if  the  Orders  had  deliberated 
separately  (as  it  appears  to  us  they  ought  dearly  to 
have  done),  the  commons  were  sure  of  an  ultimate  pre- 
ponderance, and  the  government  of  a  permanent  and 
incalculable  amelioration.  Convened  in  a  legislative 
assembly,  and  engrossing  almost  entirely  the  respect  ainl 
affections  of  the  nation,  they  would  have  enjoyed  the 
unlimited  liberty  of  political  discuAsion,  and  giiidually 
impressed  on  the  government  the  character  o(  their  jHr- 
culiar  principles.  By  the  restoration  of  the  legislative 
function  to  the  commons  of  the  kingdom,  the  system  waa 
rendered  complete,  and  required  only  to  bo  put  into 
action  in  unler  to  ansume  all  those  improvement?  which 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  increased  wealth  and  in- 
telligence of  its  representatives. 

Of  this  fair  chance  of  amelioration,  the  nation  was 
disappointed,  chiefly,  we  arc  inclined  to  think,  by  the 
needless  asperity  and  injudicious  menaces  of  the  popular 
party.     They  relied  o])enlv  ujwn  the  strength  of  their 
adherents  among  the  populace.     If  they  did  not  actually 
encourage  them  to  threats  and  to  acts  of  violence,  they 
availed  themselves  at  least  of  those  which  were  com- 
mitted, to  intimidate  and  depress  their  opponents;  lor 
it  is  indisputably  certain,  that  the  unconditional  com- 
il)anc«  of  the  court  with  all  the  demands  of  the  con- 
jtiient  assembly,  was  the  result  either  of  actual  force, 
\T  the  dread  of  its  immediate  application.     This  was  the 
inauspicious  commencement  of  the  sins  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Revolution.     Their  progress  and  termination 
were  natural  and  nuccssar}*.      The  multitude,  once  nl- 
iwcd  to  overawe  the  old  government  with  tlireut*,  soon 
bjected  the  new  government  to  the  same  degradatioii  j 
id,  once  permitted  to  act  in  anna,  came  siK'cdily  to 
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dictate  to  those  who  were  assembled  to  deliberate.  As 
soon  as  an  appeal  was  made  to  force,  the  decision  came 
to  be  with  those  by  whom  force  could  at  all  times  be 
commanded.  Reason  and  philosophy  were  discarded; 
and  mere  terror  and  bnite  violence,  in  the  various  forms 
of  proscriptions,  insurrections,  massacres,  and  military 
executions,  harassed  and  distracted  the  misguided  na- 
tion, till,  by  a  natural  consummation,  they  fell  under 
the  despotic  sceptre  of  a  military  usurper.  These  con- 
sequences, we  conceive,  were  obvious,  and  might  have 
been  easily  foreseen.  Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  pointed  out  in  those  memorable  words 
of  the  most  profound  and  philosophical  of  historians. 
"  By  recent,  as  well  as  by  antient  example,  it  was 
become  evident,  that  illegal  violence,  with  whatever 
pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever  object  it 
may  pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at  last  in  the  arbitrary 
and  despotic  government  of  a  single  person.''* 

The  second  inexcusable  blunder,  of  w^hich  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  guilty,  was  one  equally  obvious, 
and  has  been  more  frequently  noticed.  It  was  the 
extreme  restlessness  and  precipitation  with  which  they 
proceeded  to  accomplish,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  legislative 
labours  of  a  century.  Their  constitution  was  struck  out 
at  a  heat ;  and  their  measures  of  reform  proposed  and 
adopted  like  toasts  at  an  election  dinner.  Within  less 
than  six  months  from  the  period  of  their  first  convoca- 
tion, they  declared  the  illegality  of  all  the  subsisting 
taxes ;  they  abolished  the  old  constitution  of  the  States- 
General  ;  they  settled  the  limits  of  the  Koyal  preroga- 
tive, their  own  inviolability,  and  the  responsibility  of 
ministers.  Before  they  put  any  one  of  their  projects 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  they  had  adopted  such  an 
enormous  multitude,  as  entirely  to  innovate  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  to  exix)se  even  those  which 
were  salutary  to  misapprehension  and  miscarriage.  From 
a  scheme  of  reformation  so  impetuous,  and  an  impatience 


*  Hume's  History,  eliaptiT  Ix.  at  the  end.     The  wht)le  passage  is 
deserving  of  the  most  profound  meditation. 
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SO  puerile,  nothing  permanent  or  juditioua  could  bo 
reasonably  expected.  In  legislating  for  their  country, 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they  wore  operating 
on  a  living  and  sentient  substance,  and  not  on  an  inert 
and  passive  mass,  which  they  might  model  and  com- 
pound according  to  their  pleasure  or  their  fancy.  Hu- 
man society,  however,  is  not  like  a  piece  of  mechanism 
which  may  be  safely  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together 
by  the  liands  of  an  ordinary  artist.  It  is  the  work  of 
Nature,  and  not  of  man ;  and  has  received,  from  the 
hands  of  its  Author,  an  organization  that  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed without  danger  to  its  existence,  and  certain 
properties  and  powers  that  cannot  be  altered  or  sus- 
pended by  those  who  may  have  been  entrusted  with  ita 
management.  liy  studying  those  properties,  and  di- 
recting those  powers,  it  may  be  modified  and  altered  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  But  they  must  be  allowed 
to  develope  themselves  by  their  internal  energy,  and  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  their  new  channel  of  exer- 
tion. A  child  cannot  be  stretched  out  by  enpnes  to 
the  stature  of  a  man  ;  or  a  man  compelle<l,  in  a  morning, 
to  excel  in  all  the  exercises  of  an  athlete.  Those  into 
■whos<;  hands  the  destinies  of  a  great  imtion  are  com- 
mitted, should  l>estow  on  it^  reformation  at  least  sii 
much  patient  observance  and  as  much  tender  precaution 
ait  are  dispkyed  by  a  skilful  gardener  in  his  treatment 
of  a  sickly  plant.  He  props  up  the  branches  that  are 
weak  or  overloaded,  and  gradiuuly  prunes  and  reduces 
those  that  are  too  luxuriant :  he  cuts  away  what  is 
absolutely  rotten  and  distempered :  he  stirs  the  earth 
about  the  root,  and  sprinkles  it  with  water,  and  waits 
for  the  coming  spring !  He  trains  iho  young  branches  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  and  leads  it,  by  a  gradual 
and  spontaneous  progress,  to  cjipand  or  exalt  itself, 
scttfion  after  season,  in  the  direction  whicli  he  liad  pre- 
viously determined :  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
summers,  he  brings  it,  without  injury  or  compulsion, 
'uch  (      ■ ' 
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int^)  tliat  form  and  pro{H>rtion  which  could  not  with 
safety  have  lieun  imposed  upon  it  in  a  shorter  lime. 
The  reformers  of  France  applied  no  such  gentle  soticiLu- 
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lions,  and  would  not  wait  for  the  effects  of  any  such 
proparator}^  measures,  or  voluntary  developments.  They 
forcibly  broke  its  lofty  boughs  asunder,  and  endeavoured 
to  straighten  its  crooked  joints  by  violence :  they  tor- 
tured it  into  symmetry  in  vain,  and  shed  its  life-blood 
on  the  earth,  in  the  middle  of  its  scattered  branches. 

The  third  great  danger,  against  which  we  think  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  part  of  the 
Deputies  to  have  provided,  was  that  which  arose  from 
the  sudden  transference  of  power  to  the  hands  of  men 
who  had  previously  no  natural  or  individual  influence 
in  the  community.  This  was  an  evil  indeed,  which  arose 
necessarily,  in  some  degree,  from  the  defects  of  the  old 
government,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  country  was  placed  by  the  convocation  of  the 
States- General ;  but  it  was  materially  aggravated  by  the 

f)resumption   and   improvidence   of  those   enthusiastic 
cgislators,  and  tended  powerfully  to  produce  those  dis- 
asters by  which  they  were  ultimately  overwhelmed. 

No  representative  legislature,  it  appears  to  us,  can 
ever  be  respectable  or  secure,  unless  it  contain  witliin 
itself  a  great  proix)rtion  of  those  who  form  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  the  countrj^  and  are  able,  as  individuals, 
to  influence  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  greater  part 
of  its  inhabitants.  Unless  the  power  and  weight  and 
authority  of  the  assembly,  in  sliort,  be  really  made  up 
of  the  power  and  weight  and  authority  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  the  factitious  dignity  they  may  derive 
from  their  situation  can  never  be  of  long  endurance ; 
and  the  dangerous  power  with  which  they  may  be  in- 
vested, mil  become  the  subject  of  scrambling  and  con- 
tention among  the  factions  of  the  metropolis,  and  be 
employed  for  any  purpose  but  the  general  good  of  the 
community. 

In  England,  the  House  of  Commons  is  made  up  of 
the  individuals  who,  by  birth,  by  fortune,  or  by  talents, 
possess  singly  the  greatest  influence  over  the  rest  of  the 
people.  The  most  certain  and  the  most  permanent  in- 
fluence, is  that  of  rank  and  of  riches  ;  and  these  are  the 
qualifications,  accordingly,  which  return  the  greatest 
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number  of  mombers.  Men  submit  to  be  governed  hy 
tlie  united  will  of  those,  to  whose  ^vill,  ns  iudividuuU, 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  previously  accus- 
tomed to  submit  themselves;  and  an  act  of  parUament 
is  reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  because  the  people  are 
impressed  with  a  constitutional  veneration  for  an  insti- 
tution called  a  parliament,  but  l>ecause  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  authority  of  those  who  are  recognised  as 
their  natural  superiors,  and  by  whose  influence,  as  in- 
dividuals, the  same  measures  might  have  been  enforced 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  Scarcely  any 
new  power  is  acquired,  therefore,  by  the  combination  of 
thoHC  ]»erson8  into  a  legislature:  They  carry  each  their 
shnre  of  influence  and  autliority  into  the  senate  along 
with  them;  and  it  is  by  adding  the  items  of  it  togetlier, 
that  the  influenee  and  authority  of  the  senate  itself  is 
made  up.  From  such  a  senate,  therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  ]>ower  can  never  be  wrested,  and  that  it  would 
not  oven  attach  to  those  who  might  succeed  in  supplant- 
ing tiiciii  in  the  legislature,  by  violence  or  intrigue;  or 
by  any  nrh<'r  nie^nH  than  those  by  which  they  themselves 
had  originally  secured  their  nomination.  In  such  a  state 
of  representation,  in  short,  the  influence  of  the  repi-c- 
■entatives  is  not  borrowed  from  their  office,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  office  is  supported  by  that  which  is  per- 
sonal to  its  members  ;  and  parliament  is  chiefly  rcgimifil 
as  the  great  depasitory  of  all  the  authority  which  for- 
merly existed,  in  n  scattered  state,  among  it«  members. 
This  antboritv,  therefore,  belonging  to  the  men,  and 
not  to  their  places,  can  neither  be  lost  by  them,  if  they 
are  forced  from  their  placx*s,  nor  fount!  by  those  who 
may  supplant  them.  TIic  Long  Parliament,  after  it  was 
purged  by  the  Independents,  and  the  assemblies  that 
met  under  that  name,  during  the  Protectorate  uf  Crom- 
well, Itel'i  the  place,  and  enjoyed  all  the  form  of  power 
that  had  belonged  to  their  predecessors:  Itutastheyno 
longer  contiiimKl  those  individuals  who  were  able  to 
sway  and  iuHuence  the  opinion  of  the  iwdy  of  the  people, 
they  were  without  respect  or  autliority,  and  sjR-euily 
came  to  be  the  objects  of  public  derision  and  contempt. 
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As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature  thus  con- 
stituted, is  perfectly  secure  and  inalienable,  on  the  one 
hand,  so,  on  the  other,  the  moderation  of  its  proceedings 
is  guaranteed  by  a  consciousness  of  the  basis  upon  which 
this  authority  is  founded.     Every  individual  b^g'  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  his  own  influence  is  likely  to 
reach  among  his  constituents  and  dependants,  is  anxious 
tliat  the  mandates  of  the  body  shall  never  pass  beyond 
that  limit,  within  which  obedience  may  be  easily  secured. 
He  will  not  hazard  the  loss  of  his  own  power,  therefore, 
by  any  attempt  to  enlarge  that  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
feeling,  at  every  step,  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the 
people,  the  whole  assembly  proceeds  with  a  due  regard 
to  their  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  can  never  do  any 
thing  very  injurious  or  very  distasteful  to  the  majoritv* 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  with  which  they 
are  invested,  they  are  in  fact  consubstantiated  with  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  to  legislate.     They  do  not  sit 
loose  upon  them,  like  riders  on  inferior  animals ;  nor 
speculate  nor  project  experiments  upon  their  welfare, 
like  operators  upon  a  foreign  substance.     They  are  the 
natural  organs,  in  fact,  of  a  great  living  body ;  and  are 
not  only  warned,  by  their  own  feelings,  of  any  injury 
which  they  may  be  tempted  to  inflict  on  it,  but  would 
become  incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  if  they 
were  to  proceed  far  in  debilitating  the  general  system. 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  though  delivered  perhaps  in 
too  abstract  and  elementar}^  a  form,  is  the  just  concep- 
tion of  a  free  representative  legislature.  Neither  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  indeed,  nor  any  assembly 
of  any  other  nation,  ever  realized  it  in  all  its  perfection : 
But  it  is  in  their  approximation  to  such  a  standard,  we 
conceive,  that  their  excellence  and  utility  will  be  found 
to  consist ;  and  where  the  conditions  upon  which  we 
have  insisted  are  absolutely  wanting,  the  sudden  insti- 
tution of  a  representative  legislature  will  only  be  a  step 
to  the  most  frightful  disorders.  Where  it  has  grown  up 
in  a  country  in  which  personal  liberty  and  property  are 
tolerably  secure,  it  naturally  assumes  that  form  which  is 
most  favourable  to  its  beneficial   influence,  and  has  a 
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tendency  to  jiorpetual  improvement,  and  to  the  constant 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  society.  The 
difference  between  a  free  government  and  a  tyrannical 
one,  consists  entirely  in  the  different  proportions  of  the 
people  that  are  influenced  by  their  opinums,  or  siibj  ugated 
l)y  tntimulation  or  force.  In  a  large  society,  opinions  can 
only  be  reunited  by  means  of  representation  ;  and  the 
natural  representative  is  the  individual  whose  example 
and  authority  can  influence  the  opinions  of  tlie  greater 
part  of  those  in  whose  belialf  he  is  delegated.  This  is  the 
tialurnl  aristocracy  of  a  civilized  nation ;  and  its  legis- 
lature is  then  ujKin  the  best  (wssiblc  footing,  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  answer  to  that  description.  The 
whole  ]M!0|)lc  aTO  then  governed  by  the  laws,  exactly  a« 
each  clan  or  district  of  them  would  have  been  by  the  patri- 
archal anthority  of  an  elective  and  unarmed  chieftain; 
and  the  lawj;i\'era  are  not  only  secure  of  tljeir  places 
while  they  can  maintain  their  individual  influence  over 
the  people,  but  are  withheld  from  any  rash  or  injurious 
measure  by  the  consciousness  and  feeling  of  their  de- 
pendence on  this  voluntary  deference  and  submission. 

If  tliis  be  at  all  a  just  rcpi-escntation  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  respectability  and  security  of  a  repre- 
sentative legislature  must  always  dejK'nd,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  explain  how  the  e.vjMTiment  miitcarricd  so 
completely,  in  the  case  of  the  French  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. TiiAt  assembly,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  misconduct  of  the  privileged  orders,  soon 
enabled  to  engi-osa  the  whole  power  of  the  country, 
consisted  almoitt  entirely  of  porsous  without  name  or 
individual  influence ;  who  owed  the  whole  of  their 
consequence  to  the  situation  to  which  they  had  been 
elevated,  and  were  not  able,  as  individuals,  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  opinions  of  one  fiftieth  part  of  their  coun- 
trymen. There  was  in  France,  indeed,  at  this  time,  no 
legitimate,  wholesome,  or  real  aristocracy.  The  noblesse, 
who  were  [wrseciited  for  bearing  that  name,  were  quite 
disitonnected  fi*oni  the  |>cople.  Their  habitat  of  [M.'rpetual 
residence  in  the  capital,  and  their  total  inde[)endence  of 
the  good  opinion  of  their  vassals,  had  deprived  them  of 
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any  real  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders;  and 
the  organization  of  society  had  not  yet  enabled  the  rich 
manufacturers  or  proprietors  to  assume  such  an  influ- 
ence.     The  i^ersons   sent   as  deputies   to  the   States- 
General,  therefore,  were  those  chiefly  who,  by  intrigue 
and  boldness,  and  by  professions  of  uncommon  zeal  for 
what  were  then  the  great  objects  of  popular  pursuit,  had 
been  enabled  to  carry  the  votes  of  the  electors.     A  no- 
tion of  talent,  and  an  opinion  that  they  would  be  loud 
and  vehement  in  supporting  those  requests  upon  which 
the  people  had  already  come  to  a  decision,  were  their 
passports  into  that  assembly.     They  were  sent  there  to 
express  the  particular  demands  of  the  |>eople,  and  not  to 
give  a  general  pledge  of  their  acquiescence  in  what  might 
there  be  enacted.    They  were  not  the  hereditary  patrons 
of  the  people,  but  their  hired  advocates  for  a  particular 
pleading.     They  had  no  general  trust  or  authority  over 
tliem,  but  were  chosen  as  their  special  messengers,  out 
of  a  multitude  whose  influence  and  pretensions  were 
equally  ix)werful. 

When  these  men  found  themselves,  as  it  were  by 
accident,  in  possession  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
and  invested  with  the  absolute  government  of  the  great- 
est nation  that  has  existed  in  modern  times,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  they  forgot  the  slender  ties  by  Avhich 
they  were  bound  to  their  constituents.     The  powers  to 
which  tliey  had  succeeded  were  so  infinitely  beyond  any 
thing  that  they  liad  enjoyed  in  their  individual  capacity, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  never  thought  of  exert- 
ing them  with  the  same  consideration  and  caution.     In- 
stead of  the  great  bases  of  rank  and  property,  which 
cannot  be  transferred  by  the  clamours  of  the  factious, 
or  the  caprice  of  the  inconstant,  and  which  serve  to 
ballast  and  steady  the  vessel  of  the  state  in  all  its  wan- 
derings  nnd  perils,   the   assembly   possessed  only  the 
basis  of  talent  or  reputation;   qualities  which  depend 
upon  opinion  and  opportunity,  and  which  may  be  attri- 
buted in  tlie  same  proportion  to  an  inconvenient  multi- 
tude at  once.    The  whole  legislature  may  be  considered, 
therefore,  as  composed  of  adventurers^  who  had  already 
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nttained  a  situation  incalculably  above  their  original 
pretensions,  and  were  now  tempted  to  push  their  fortune 
by  every  means  that  held  out  the  promise  of  immediate 
success.  They  had  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  to 
lose,  but  their  places  in  that  assembly,  or  the  influence 
which  they  possessed  within  its  walls ;  and  as  the  au- 
thority of  the  aasemldy  itself  depended  altogether  upon 
the  ixjpularity  of  its  measures,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic 
authority  of  its  members,  so  it  was  only  to  be  maintained 
by  a  succession  of  brilliant  and  imposing  resolutions, 
and  by  satisfying  or  outdoing  the  extravagant  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  most  extravagant  and  sanguine 
populace  that  ever  existed.  For  a  man  to  get  a  lend  in 
such  nn  assembly,  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  he 
should  have  previously  {wssessed  any  influence  or  au- 
thority in  the  community;  that  he  should  be  connected 
with  powerful  families,  or  supported  l>y  gnrat  and 
extensive  associations.  If  he  could  dazzle  and  overawe 
in  debate;  if  he  could  obtain  the  acclamations  of  the 
mob  of  Versailles,  and  make  himself  familiar  to  the  eyes 
and  the  ears  of  the  assembly  and  its  galleries,  he  was  in 
u  fair  train  for  having  a  great  share  in  the  direction  of 
an  assembly  exercising  absolute  sovereignty  over  thirty 
millions  of  men.  The  prize  was  too  teihpting  not  to 
attract  a  multitude  of  competitors;  and  tlie  assembly 
for  many  months  was  governed  by  tliose  who  outvied 
their  associates  in  the  impracticable  extravagance  of  ttieir 
patriotism, and  sacrificed  most  profusely  the  real  interests 
uf  the  ])eople  at  the  shrine  of  a  precarious  popularity. 

In  this  way,  the  assembly,  from  the  inherent  vices  of 
its  constitution,  ceased  to  be  respectable  or  useful.  The 
same  causes  s[>ecdily  put  an  end  to  its  security,  and  con- 
verted it  into  an  insti*ument  of  destruction. 

Mere  popularity  was  at  first  the  instminent  by  which 
this  unsteady  legislature  was  govenied:  Itut  when  it 
became  apimrent,  that  whoever  could  obtain  the  direc- 
tion or  command  of  it,  must  jwssess  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state,  parties  became  less  scrupulous  about  the 
nieinis  tliey  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  soon  found 
out  that  violence  and  terror  were  intinitely  more  efi^ectual 
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and  expeditious  than  persuasion  and  eloquence.     The 
people  at  large,  who  had  no  attachment  to  any  families 
or  individuals  among  their  delegates,  and  who  contented 
themselves  with  idolizing  the  assembly  in  general,  so 
long  as  it  passed  decrees  to  their  liking,  were  passive  and 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  transference  of  power  which 
was  effected  by  the  pikes  of  the  Parisian  multitude;  and 
looked  with  equal  affection  upon  every  successive  junto 
which  assumed  the   management  of  its  deliberations. 
Having  no  natural  representatives,  they  felt  themselves 
equally  connected  with  all  who  exercised  the  legislative 
function  ;  and,  being  destitute  of  a  real  aristocracy,  were 
without  the  means  of  giving  effectual  support  even  to 
those  who  might  appear  to  desen'e  it.     Encouraged  by 
this  situation  of  affairs,  the  most  daring,  unprincipled, 
and  profiigatc,  proceeded  to  seize  upon  the  defenceless 
legislature,  and,  driving  all  their  antagonists  before  them 
by  violence  or  intimidation,  entered  without  opposition 
u}X)n   the   supreme   functions   of  government.       They 
soon  found,  however,  that  the  arms  by  which  they  haci 
been  victorious,  were  capable  of  being  turned  against 
themselves ;    and   those   who    were    envious    of    their 
success,  or  ambitious  of  their  distinction,  easily  found 
means  to  excite  discontent  among  the  multitude,  now 
inured  to  insurrection,  and  to  employ  them  in  pulling 
down  those  verv  individuals  whom  thev  had  so  recentlv 
exalted.     The  disposal  of  the  legislature  thus  became  a 
prize  to  l)e  fought  for  in  the  clubs  and  conspiracies  and 
insurrections  of  a  corrupted  metropolis ;  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  national  representative  had  no  other  effect, 
than  that  of  laying  the  government  open  to  lawless  force 
and  flagitious  audacity. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  us,  that  from  the 
want  of  a  natural  and  efficient  aristocracy  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  representative  legislators,  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  was  betraved  into  extravaorance, 
and  fell  a  prey  to  faction  ;  that  the  institution  itself 
became  a  source  of  public  misery  and  disorder,  and 
converted  a  civilized  monarchy,  first  into  a  sanguinary 
democracy,  and  then  into  a  military  despotism. 
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It  would  be  the  excess  of  injustice,  we  have  already 
said,  to  impute  those  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
moderate  and  virtuous  indiWduals  who  sat  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly :  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  they 
might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  it  -will  not  be  easy  to 
exculjmte  them  from  the  charge  of  very  bkmcablo  im- 
prudence. It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  point  out  any 
course  of  conduct  by  which  those  dangers  might  have 
been  entirely  avoided :  But  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  less  formidable,  if  the  enlightened  members  of  the 
third  estate  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  with  the 
more  liberal  and  popular  among  the  nobility;  if  they 
had  associated  to  themselves  a  greater  number  of  those 
to  wliose  persons  a  certain  degree  of  influence  was 
attached,  from  their  fortune,  their  age,  or  their  official 
station  ;  if,  in  short,  instead  of  grasping  presumptuously 
at  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  national  councils,  and 
arrogating  ever)'  thing  on  the  credit  of  their  zealous 
]>atriottsm  and  inexperienced  abilities,  they  had  sought 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  an  alliance  with  what  was 
respectable  in  the  existing  establishments,  and  attached 
themselves  at  first  as  disciples  to  those  whom  they  might 
fairly  expect  s|)eedily  to  outgrow  and  eclipse. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  acrjuit  those  of  the  revolutionary  patriots,  whose 
intentions  arc  admitted  to  be  pure,  of  great  precipitation, 
presumption,  and  imprudence.  Apologies  may  be  found 
for  them,  perhnps,  in  the  inexperience  which  was  inci- 
dent to  their  situation  ;  in  their  constant  apprehension 
of  K'ing  separated  before  their  task  was  accomplished; 
in  the  exasperation  which  was  excited  by  the  insidious 
pniceedings  of  the  cabinet ;  and  in  the  intoxication 
which  naturally  n'sulted  from  the  magnitude  of  their 
early  triumph,  and  the  noise  and  resounding  of  their 
pipuhirity.  Hut  the  errors  into  which  they  fell  wen; 
mexcusable,  we  think,  in  politicians  of  the  18th  centurj'; 
and  while  we  pity  their  sufferings,  and  admire  their 
genius,  we  cannot  feel  much  respect  for  their  wisdom,  or 
anv  surprise  at  their  miscarriage. 

"'i"he  preceding  train  of  reflection  was  irresistibly  sug- 
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gested  to  us  by  the  title  and  the  contents  of  the  volumes 
now  before  us.     Among  the  virtuous  members  of  the 
first  Assembly,  there  was  no  one  who  stood  higher  than 
Bailly.    As  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science,  he  had  long 
stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  celebrity:    His  private 
morals  were  not  only  irreproachable,  but  exemplaiy; 
and  his  character  and  dispositions  had  always  been  re- 
markable for  gentleness,  moderation,  and  philanthropy. 
Drawn  unconsciously,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  account, 
into  public  life,  rather  than  impelled  into  it  by  any 
movement  of  ambition,  he  participated  in  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  in  the  imprudence,  from  which  no  one  seemed 
at  that  time  to  be  exempted ;  and  in  spite  of  an  early 
retreat,  speedily  suffered  that  fate  by  which  all  the  well- 
meaning  were  then  destined  to  expiate  their  errors.    His 
ix)pularity  was  at  one  time  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
idols  of  the  day ;  and  if  it  was  gained  by  some  degree  of 
blameable  indulgence  and  unjustifiable  zeal,  it  was  for- 
feited at  last  (and  along  with  his  life)  by  a  resolute 
opposition  to  disorder,  and  a  meritorious  perseverance 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 


The  sequel  of  this  article,  containing  a  full  abstract  of 
the  learned  author's  recollections  of  tlie  first  six  months 
only  of  his  mayoralty,  is  now  omitted ;  both  as  too  mi- 
nute to  retain  any  interest  at  this  day,  and  as  superseded 
by  the  more  comprehensive  details  which  will  be  found 
in  tlie  succeeding  article. 


MADAMi:   D£   STAEl. 


(September,  1818.) 

ContitUrationa  iur  les  Principaux  Evenrment  de  la  Revolution 
Franqoisr.  Ouvrage  Ponthume  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Stael.  Public  par  M.  lf:  Dl'c  de  Broglik  ct  M.  le  Baron 
A.  DE  Stael.  En  trois  tomes.  6vo.  pp.  1285.  Londres: 
1818. 

No  book  can  possibly  jxrasess  a  higher  interest  than  this 
which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  the  last,  dying  bequest  of 
the  most  brilliant  writer  that  has  appeared  in  our  days; 
— and  it  treats  of  a  [wriod  of  history  which  we  already 
know  to  be  the  most  important  that  has  occurred  for 
centuries ;  and  which  those  who  look  back  on  it,  after 
other  centuries  have  elapsed,  will  probably  consider  as 
still  more  important. 

We  caimot  stop  now  to  say  all  that  we  think  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stuel:  —  and  yet  we  must  say,  that  we  think 
her  the  most  powerful  writer  that  her  country  has  pro- 
duced since  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau — and 
the  greatest  writer,  of  a  woman,  that  any  time  or  any 
country  has  produ<M!d.  Her  taste,  perhaps,  is  not  quite 
pure;  and  her  style  is  too  irregular  and  ambitious, 
riu-se  faults  may  even  go  deeper.  Her  jwssion  for 
efect,  and  the  tone  of  exaggeration  which  it  naturally 
protluces,  have  probably  interfered  occasionally  with  the 
soimdness  of  her  judgment,  and  given  a  suspicious 
colouring  to  some  of  her  representations  of  fact.  At 
all  events,  they  have  rendered  her  impatient  of  the 
humbler  task  of  completing  her  cxplanatorj-  details,  or 
stating  in  their  order  all  the  premises  of  her  reasonings. 
She  gives  her  history  in  abstracts,  and  her  theories  in 
aphorisms: — and  the  greater  part  of  her  works,  instead 
of  presenting  that  systemiitic  unity  from  which  the 
highest  degrees  of  strength  and  beauty  and  clearness 
must  ever  be  derived,  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  col- 
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lection  of  striking  fragments — in  which  a  great  deal  of 
repetition  does  by  no  means  diminish  the  effect  of  a  good 
deal  of  inconsistency.     In  those  same  works,  however, 
whetlier  we  consider  them  as  fragments  or  as  systems, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  more  original 
and  profound  observations — more  new  images — greater 
sagacity  combined  with  higher  imagination — and  more 
of  the  true  philosophy  of  the  passions,  the  politics,  and 
the  literature  of  her  contemporaries — than  in  any  other 
author  we  can  now  remember.     She  has  great  eloquence 
on  all  subjects;  and  a  singular  pathos  in  representing 
those  bitterest  agonies  of  the  spirit,  in  which  wretched- 
ness is  aggravated  by  remorse,  or  by  regrets  that  par- 
take of  its  character.     Though  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
her  when  she  is  in  earnest,  we  cannot  say  that  we  agree 
in  all  her  opinions,  or  appix)ve  of  all  ner  sentmients. 
She  overrates  the  importance  of  literature,  either  in  de 
termining   the  character  or  affecting  the  happiness  of 
mankind;  and  she  theorises  too  confidently  on  its  past 
and  its  future  history.     On  subjects  like  this,  we  have 
not  yet  facts  enough  for  so  much  philosophy ;  and  must 
be  contented,  we  fear,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  call 
many  things  accidental,  which  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tor}'  to  refer  to  dctenninate  causes.     In  her  estimate  of 
the  happiness,  and  her  notions  of  the  wisdom  of  private 
life,  we  think  her  both  unfortunate  and  erroneous.     She 
makes  passions  and  high  sensibilities  a  great  deal  too 
indispensable;  and  varnishes  over  all  her  pictures  too 
uniformly  with  the  glare  of  an  extravagant  or  affected 
enthusiasm.     She  represents  men,  in  short,  as  a  great 
deal  more  unhappy,  more  depraved,  and  more  energetic, 
than  they  are — and  seems  to  respect  them  the  more  for 
it.     In  her  politics  she  is   far   more  unexceptionable. 
She  is  every  where  the  warm  friend  and  animated  advo- 
cate of  liberty — and  of  liberal,  practical,  and  philan- 
thropic principles.     On  those  subjects  we  cannot  blame 
her  enthusiasm,  which  has  nothing  in  it  vindictive  or 
provoking ;  and  are  far  more  inclined  to  envy  than  to 
reprove  that  sanguine   and  buoyant   temper  of  mind 
which,  after  all  she  has  seen  and  suffered,  still  leads  her 
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to  overrate,  in  our  apprehension,  both  the  merit  of  past 
attempts  at  political  amelioration,  and  the  chances  of 
their  success  hereafter.  It  is  in  that  futurity,  we  fear, 
and  in  tlie  hopes  that  make  it  present,  that  tlie  lovers  of 
mankind  must  yet,  for  a  while,  console  themselves  for 
the  disappointments  which  still  seem  to  beset  them.  If 
Madame  de  Stael,  however,  predicts  with  too  much  con- 
fidence, it  must  he  admitted  that  her  labours  have  a 
powerful  tendency  to  realize  her  predictions.  Her  writ- 
ings are  all  full  of  the  most  animating  views  of  the  im- 
pmvcment  of  our  social  condition,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  eftected  —  the  most  striking  refutations 
of  prevailing  errors  on  these  groat  subjects — and  the 
most  persuasive  expostulations  with  those  who  may  think 
their  interest  or  their  honour  concerned  in  maintaining 
them.  Even  they  who  are  the  least  inclined  to  agree 
with  her,  niu.st  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  her  writings;  and  we  can  give  tliem  no  higher 
praise  than  to  say,  that  their  tenden(^  is  not  only  to 
promote  the  interests  of  phiknthropy  and  independence, 
but  to  soften,  rather  than  exasperate,  the  prejudices  to 
which  they  are  opposed. 

Of  the  work  Ijcfore  us,  wc  do  not  know  vcrv  well 
whdt  to  siiy.  It  contains  a  nmltitiide  of  adminthlc  re- 
marks— and  a  still  greater  number  of  curious  details;  for 
Madame  de  Stai-1  was  not  only  a  contemporary',  but  an 
eyewitness  of  much  that  she  descrilx's,  and  had  the  veiy 
iH'st  aece.=s  to  learn  what  did  not  fall  under  her  imme- 
diate observation.  Few  persons  certainly  could  be  better 
(pialiJietl  to  appreciate  the  relative  imijortance  of  the 
subjects  that  fell  under  her  review ;  and  no  one,  we 
really  think,  so  little  likely  to  colour  and  distort  them, 
from  any  personal  or  party  feelings.  Witii  all  those 
rare  qnalitications,  however,  and  inestimable  advantages 
for  perlbrniing  the  task  of  an  historian,  we  cannnt  say 
that  she  lias  made  a  good  historj'.  It  is  tiH)  much  bmken 
into  friigmeuts.  The  narrative  is  too  much  interrupted 
by  reflections:  and  the  reflections  too  much  subdivided, 
to  suit  the  snlxlivisions  of  the  narrative.  There  are  too 
many  events  omitted,  or  but  cursorily  noticed,  to  give 
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the  work  the  interest  of  a  full  and  flowing  history ;  and 
a  great  deal  too  many  detailed  and  analyzed,  to  let  it 
pass  for  an  essay  on  the  philosophy,  or  greater  results  of 
these  memorable  transactions.     W  e  are  the  most  struck 
with  this  last  fault — which  perhaps  is  inseparable  from 
the  condition  of  a  contemporary  writer; — for,  though 
the  observ'ation  may  sound  at  first  like  a  paradox,  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  historical  com- 
positions—  not  only  the  most  pleasing  to  read,  but  the 
most  just  and  instructive  in  themselves  —  must  be  writ- 
ten at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  times  to 
which  tliey  relate.     AVhen  we  read  an  eloquent  and  ju- 
dicious account  of  great  events  transacted  in  other  ages, 
our  first  sentiment  is  that  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
learn  more  of  them.     AVe  wisli  anxiously  for  a  fuller 
detail  of  particulars  —  we  envy  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live  in  the  time  of  such  interesting  occur- 
rences, and  blame  them  for  having  left  us  so  brief  and 
imperfect  a  memorial  of  them.     But  the  truth  is,  if  we 
may  judge  from  our  own  experience,  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  were  present  at  those  mighty  opera- 
tions, were  but  very  imperfectly  aware  of  their  import- 
ance, and  conjectured  but  little  of  the  influence  they 
were  to  exert  on  future  generations.     Their  attention 
was  successively  engaged  by  each  separate  act  of  the 
great  drama  that  was  passing  before  them ;  but  did  not 
extend  to  the  connected  effect  of  the  whole,  in  which 
alone  posterity  was  to  find  the  grandeur  and  interest  of 
the  scene.     The  connection  indeed  of  those  different 
acts  is  very  often  not  then  discernible.     The  series  often 
stretches  on,  l)eyond  the  reach  of  the  generation  which 
witnessed  its  begiiming,   and  makes  it  im|X)ssible    for 
them  to  integrate  what  had  not  yet  attained  its  com- 
pletion; while,  from  similar  causes,  many  of  the  terms 
that  at  first  appi^ared  most  important  are  unavoidably 
discarded,  to  bring  the  problem  within  a  manageable 
compass.     Time,  in  short,  performs  the  same  services 
to  events,  which  distance  does  to  visible  objects.      It 
.obscures  an<l  gradually  annihilates  the  small,  but  renders 
those  that  are  very  great  much  more  distinct  and  con- 
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coivablc.  If  we  would  know  the  true  form  and  bearings 
of  an  Alpine  ridge,  we  must  not  grovel  among  the  ir- 
regularities of  its  surface,  but  observe,  from  the  distance 
of  leagues,  the  direction  of  its  ranges  and  peaks,  and  the 
giant  outline  whicli  it  traces  on  the  sky.  A  tmveller 
w)io  wanilcrs  through  a  rugged  and  picturesque  district, 
though  struck  ■with  the  beauty  of  every  new  valley,  or 
the  grandeur  of  every  cliff  that  he  passes,  has  no  notion 
at  all  of  the  general  configurution  of  the  country,  or 
even  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  objects  he  has  oeen 
admiring ;  and  will  understand  all  those  things,  and  his 
own  route  among  tliem,  a  thousand  times  better,  from  a 
small  map  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mite,  which 
represents  neither  thickets  or  hamlets,  than  from  the 
most  jHiinfnl  eflbrts  to  combine  the  indications  of  the 
titrongest  memory.  The  case  is  the  same  witli  those 
who  live  tlirough  pcriotls  of  great  historical  interest. 
They  are  too  near  the  scene  —  too  much  interested  in 
ench  successive  event  —  and  too  much  agitated  with  their 
rapid  succession,  to  form  any  just  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter or  result  of  the  whole.  They  are  like  private 
soldiers  in  the  middle  of  a  great  battle,  or  nitluT  of 
a  busy  and  complicated  campaign — hardly  knowing 
whether  they  have  lost  or  won,  and  having  but  the 
most  obscure  and  imperfect  conception  of  the  general 
movements  in  which  tneir  own  fate  has  been  involved. 
The  foreigner  who  reads  of  them  in  the  Gazette,  or  the 
]>easant  who  sees  them  from  the  top  of  a  distant  hill  or 
a  steeple,  has  in  fact  a  far  better  idea  of  them. 

Of  the  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  names  that  have 
been  connected  in  contemporary  fame  with  the  gn-at 
events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  how  man)-  will  go 
down  to  posterity  ?  In  all  pnjbubility  not  more  than 
twfuty  ;  And  who  shall  yet  venture  to  say  which  twenty 
it  will  l)e  ?  But  it  is  the  same  with  the  e%'ents  as  with 
the  actors.  How  often,  during  that  periotl,  have  we 
mniinied  or  exulted,  with  exaggerated  emotions,  over 
o<-curn'nceA  that  we  already  diseover  to  have  Iktu  of  no 
I>ennanent  importance !  —  how  certain  is  it,  that  the  far 
greater  i)roportion  of  those  to  which  we  still  attach  an 
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interest,  will  be  viewed  with  the  same  indifference  by 
the  very  next  generation !  —  and  how  probable,  that  the 
whole  train  and  tissue  of  the  history  will  appear,  to  a 
remoter  posterity,  under  a  totally  different  character 
and  colour  from  any  that  the  most  penetrating  observer 
of  the  present  day  has  thought  of  ascribing  to  it !     Was 
there  any  contemporary,  do  we  think,  of  Mahomet,  of 
Gregory  VIL,  of  Faust,  or  Columbus,  who  formed  the 
same  estimate  of  their  achievements  that  we  do  at  this 
day !    Were  the  great  and  wise  men  who  brought  about 
the  Reformation,  as  much  aware  of  its  importance  as 
the  whole  world  is  at  present  ?  or  does  any  one  imagine, 
that,  even  in  the  later  and  more  domestic  events  of  the 
establishment  of  the  English  Commonwealth  in  1648, 
or  the  English  Revolution  in  1688,  the  large  and  ener- 
getic  spirits   by  whom  those  great   events  were  con- 
ducted were  fully  sensible  of  their  true  character  and 
bearings,  or  at  all  foresaw  the  mighty  consequences  of 
which  they  have  since  been  prolific  ? 

But  though  it  may  thus  require  the  lapse  of  ages  to 
develop  the  true  character  of  a  great  transaction,  and 
though  its  history  may  therefore  be  written  with  most 
advantage  very  long  after  its  occurrence,  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  a  history  will  not  be  deficient  in  many 
qualities  which  it  woulcf  be  desirable  for  it  to  possess. 
AH  we  say  is,  that  they  are  qualities  which  will  gene- 
rally   be    found    incompatible  with   those   larger   and 
sounder  views,  which  can  hardly  be  matured  while  the 
subjects  of  them  are  recent.     That  this  is  an  imperfec- 
tion in  our  histories  and  historians,  is  sufliciently  ob- 
vious ;   but   it   is   an  imperfection  to  which  we  must 
patiently  resign  ourselves,  if  it  appear  to  be  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  limitation  of  our  faculties.    We 
cannot   both   enjoy  the  sublime  eftect   of  a  vast   and 
various  landscape,  and  at  the  same  time   discern    the 
form  of  ever}''  leaf  in  the  forest,  or  the  movements  of 
every  living  creature  that  breathes  within  its  expanse. 
Beings  of  a  higher  order  may  be  capable  of  this;  —  and 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  so  :  But,  constituted  as 
we  are,  it  is  impossible ;  and,  in  our  delineation  of  such 
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a  scoiie,  nil  that  is  minute  and  detached,  however  in- 
teresting or  imjmrtant  to  those  who  arc  at  hand,  must 
therefore  be  omitt«d  —  while  the  general  effect  is  en- 
trusted to  masses  in  whicli  nothing  but  the  great  out- 
lines of  great  objects  are  preserved,  and  the  details  left 
to  be  inferi-ed  from  the  character  of  their  results,  or  the 
larger  features  of  their  usual  accompaniments. 

It  is  needless  to  apply  this  to  the  ease  of  histor}*;  in 
which,  when  it  records  events  of  permanent  interest,  it 
is  efjually  impossible  to  retiiin  those  particuliir  details 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  contemporaries  —  both 
because  the  memory  of  them  is  necessarily  lost  in  the 
course  of  that  period  which  must  elapse  Irefore  the  just 
vuhie  of  the  whole  can  be  known  —  and  because,  even  if 
it  were  otherwise,  no  human  memory  could  retain,  or 
human  judgment  discriminate,  the  infinite  numiwr  of 
T)articulars  which  must  have  been  presented  in  such  an 
interval.  We  shall  only  observe,  ftirther,  that  though 
that  which  iti  presented  is  generally  the  most  material 
and  truly  important  part  of  the  storj',  it  not  unfre- 
»|uently  happens,  that  too  little  is  presented  to  afford 
materials  for  a  satisfactory  narrative,  or  to  justity  any 
general  conclusion  ;  and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  historian 
often  yields  to  the  temptation  of  connecting  the  scanty 
inateriids  that  have  reached  him  by  a  sort  of  general 
and  tlicorcticid  reasoning,  which  naturally  takes  its 
colour  from  the  prevailing  views  and  opinions  of  the 
individual  writer,  or  of  the  age  to  which  he  lx;longs.  If 
an  author  of  consummate  judgment,  and  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  unchangeable  i>rinciple»  of  bujnan 
nature,  undertake  this  task,  it  is  wonderful  indeed  to 
set!  how  niueli  he  may  make  of  a  subject  that  apiwars  so 
unpromising  —  and  it  i-s  almost  certain  that  the  view  he 
will  give  to  his  readers,  of  such  an  obscure  jM-riod,  will, 
at  all  events,  be  at  least  as  instructive  and  interesting 
as  if  he  had  had  its  entire  aimals  before  him.  In  other 
bunds,  however,  the  result  is  very  different ;  and,  in- 
stead nf  a  masterly  |>icture  of  rude  or  remote  ages,  true 
at  least  to  the  genend  features  of  such  periods,  we  have 
nothing  but  a  transcript  of  the  author's  own  mttst  recent 
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fantasies  and  follies,  ill  disguised  under  the  masquerade 
character  of  a  few  traditional  names.  —  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  call  to  mind  such  books  as  Zouche's  Life  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  or  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer,  to  feel  this 
much  more  strongly  than  we  can  now  express  it.  These, 
no  doubt,  are  extreme  cases  ;  —  but  we  suspect  that  our 
impressions  of  almost  all  remote  characters  and  events, 
and  the  general  notions  we  have  of  the  times  or  societies 
which  produced  them,  are  much  more  dependent  on  the 
peculiar  temper  and  habits  of  the  popular  writers  in 
whom  the  memory  of  them  is  chiefly  preserved,  than  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  think  of.  If  we  ever  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  for  ourselves  into  the  documents  and  materials 
out  of  which  those  histories  are  made,  we  feel  at  once 
how  much  room  there  is  for  a  very  different  represent- 
ation of  all  those  things  from  that  which  is  current  in 
the  world  :  And  accordingly  we  occasionally  have  very 
opposite  representations.  Compare  Bossuet's  Universal 
History  with  Voltaire's  —  Rollin  with  Mitford  —  Hume 
or  Clarendon  with  Ralph  or  Mrs.  M*Aulay ;  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  believe  that  these  different  writers  are 
sixjaking  of  the  same  persons  and  things. 

The  work  before  us,  we  have  already  said,  is  singularly 
free  from  faults  of  this  description.  It  is  -wTitten,  we  do 
think,  in  the  true  spirit  and  temper  of  historical  impir- 
tiality.  But  it  has  faults  of  a  different  character ;  and, 
with  many  of  tlie  merits,  combines  some  of  the  appro- 
priate defects,  both  of  a  contemporar}'  and  pliilosophieal 
history.  Its  details  are  too  few  and  too  succinct  for  the 
former  —  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  rashlv  selected 
for  the  latter  ;  —  while  the  reasonings  and  speculations 
in  which  perhaps  its  chief  value  consists,  seem  already 
to  be  too  often  throwni  away  utK)n  matters  that  cannot 
long  be  had  in  remembrance.  We  must  take  cart*  not 
to  get  entangled  too  far  among  the  anecdotes  —  but  the 
general  reasoning  cannot  detain  us  verj*  long. 

It  is  the  scope  of  the  book  to  show  that  France  must 
have  a  free  govermnent  —  a  limited  monarchy  —  in  ex- 
press words,  a  constitution  like  that  of  England.  This, 
Madame  de  Stael  says,  was  all  that  the  body  of  the  nation 
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aimed  at  in  1789 — and  this  she  says  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation  arc  resolved  to  have  still — undcterreil  by 
the  fatal  miscarriage  of  the  last  experiment,  and  undis- 
gusteil  by  the  revival  of  antient  pretensions  which  has 
signalised  its  close.  Still,  though  she  maintains  this 
t(»  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  French  people,  she 
thinks  it  not  altogether  unnecessary  to  combat  tnis  dis- 
couragement and  this  disgust ; — and  tlie  great  object  of 
all  that  is  argumentative  in  her  book,  is  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  character  or  condition,  or  late  or 
early  history  of  her  countrymen,  to  render  this  regulated 
freedom  unattainable  by  them,  or  to  disquality  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  representative  government,  or 
the  functions  of  free  citizens. 

For  this  purpose  she  takes  a  nipid  and  masterly  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  diiferent  European  kingdoms,  from 
their  primitive  condition  of  feudal  aristocracies,  to  their 
present  state  of  monarchies  limited  by  hiw,  or  mitigated 
i)y  the  force  of  public  opinion  ;  and  endeavours  to  show, 
that  tlie  course  has  been  the  same  in  all;  and  that  its 
unavoidable  tennination  is  in  a  balanced  constitution 
like  that  of  England.  The  first  change  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Nobles — chiefly  by  the  aid  which  the  Com- 
mons, then  first  pretending  to  wealth  or  intelligence, 
afforded  to  the  Crown — and,  on  this  basis,  some  small 
states,  in  Italy  and  Germany  especially,  erected  ii  per- 
manent system  of  freedom.  Hut  the  necessities  of  war, 
and  the  substitution  of  hired  forces  for  the  feudal  militiu, 
led  much  more  generally  to  the  establishment  of  an 
arbitrary  or   des|>otical   authority;    which  was  accom- 

1>lished  in  France,  Spain,  and  England,  under  Louis  XI., 
'liilipll.,  and  Henry  VIII.  Then  came  the  age  of  com- 
merce,  luxnr)',  and  taxes — which  necessarily  riiK'nod 
into  the  age  of  general  intelligence,  individual  wealth, 
and  a  sense  both  of  right  nndof  jwwer  in  the  people; — 
and  those  led  irresistibly  to  a  limitation  on  the  [Mwcrs 
of  the  Cn>wn,  by  a  representative  assembly. 

England  having  less  occasion  for  a  land  army  —  and 
having  Ix'en  the  first  in  the  career  of  conmiercial  pros- 
perity, led  the  way  in  this  great  amelioration.     lint  the 
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same  general  principles  have  been  operating  in  aU  the 
Continental  kingdoms,  and  must  ultimately  produce  the 
same  effects.  The  peculiar  advantages  which  she  en- 
joyed did  not  prevent  England  from  being  enslaved  by 
the  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Mary; — and  she  also 
experienced  the  hazards,  and  paid  the  penalties  which 
are  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  assertion  of  popular 
rights She  also  overthrew  the  monarchy,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  monarch  in  her  first  attempt  to  set  limits  to 
his  power.  The  English  Commonwealth  of  1648,  ori- 
ginated in  as  Avild  speculations  as  the  French  of  1792 — 
and  ended,  like  it,  in  the  estabishment  of  a  military 
tyrannv,  and  a  restoration  which  seemed  to  confound  all 
the  asserters  of  liberty  in  the  general  guilt  of  rebellion : 
— Yet  all  the  world  is  now  agreed  that  this  was  but  the 
first  explosion  of  a  flame  that  coidd  neither  be  extin- 
guished nor  permanently  repressed ;  and  that  what  took 
place  in  1 688,  was  but  the  sequel  and  necessary  con- 
summation of  what  had  been  begun  forty  years  before — 
and  which  might  and  would  have  been  accomplished 
without  even  the  slight  shock  and  disturbance  that  was 
then  experienced,  if  the  Court  had  profited  as  much  as 
the  leaders  of  tlie  people  by  the  lessons  of  that  first 
experience.  Such  too,  Madame  de  Stael  assures  iis,  is 
the  unalterable  destiny  of  France; — and  it  is  the  great 
purpose  of  her  book  to  show,  that  but  for  circumstances 
which  cannot  recur — mistakes  that  cannot  be  repeated, 
and  accidents  which  never  happened  twice — even  the  last 
attempt  would  have  led  to  that  blessed  consummation  ; 
and  that  ever}'  thing  is  now  in  the  fairest  train  to  secuix* 
it,  without  any  great  effort  or  hazard  of  disturbance. 

That  these  views  are  supported  with  infinite  talent, 
sjnrit,  and  eloquence,  no  one  who  has  read  the  book  will 
probably  dispute  ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  indeinl  to 
think  that  they  were  not  substantially  just.  Yet  we 
are  not,  we  confess,  quite  so  sanguine  as  the  distinguished 
writer  before  us ;  and  though  we  do  not  doubt  either 
that  her  principles  are  true,  or  that  her  predictions  Avill 
be  uliiniatelii  accomplished,  we  fear  that  the  period  of 
their  triumph  is  not  yet  at  hand  ;  and  that  it  is  far  more 
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doubtful  than  she  will  allow  it  to  be,  whether  that  tri- 
umph will  be  easy,  i>eaceful,  and  secure.  The  example 
of  England  h  her  great,  indeed  her  only  authority ;  but 
we  arc  afraid  that  she  has  run  the  parallel  witli  more 
lioldness  than  circumspection,  and  overlooked  a  variety 
of  particulars  in  our  case,  to  which  she  could  not  easily 
find  any  thing  equivalent  in  that  of  her  countr}'.  It 
might  be  invidious  to  dwell  much  on  the  opposite  chii- 
iiicter  and  temper  of  tlic  two  nations;  though  it  is  no 
answer  to  say,  that  this  cliaracter  is  the  work  of  the 
government.  But  can  Madame  dc  Staiil  have  forgotten, 
that  England  had  a  parliament  and  a  representative 
legislature  for  500  years  before  1648;  and  that  it  was 
III/  that  oiyan,  and  the  widely  spread  and  deeply  foiuided 
machinery  of  the  elections  on  wliich  it  rested,  that  the 
stniggb  was  made,  and  the  victor)-  won,  which  ulti- 
mately secured  to  us  the  blessings  of  political  freeiloin  ? 
Tlie  least  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  government,  and 
the  true  foundations  of  all  Hlierty,  will  show  what  an 
immense  advantage  this  was  in  tlie  contest ;  and  with 
what  formidable  obstacles  those  must  have  to  struggle, 
who  are  oblige<l  to  engage  in  a  similar  conflict  without  it- 
All  i>olitical  power,  even  the  most  despotic,  rests  at 
last,  as  was  profoundly  observed  by  Hume,  upon  Opinion. 
A  giiveninient  is  Jti.vl,  or  otherwise,  according  as  it  pro- 
motes, more  or  less,  the  true  interests  of  the  people  who 
live  under  it.  But  it  is  Stable  and  secure,  exactly  as  it 
is  din-cted  by  the  opinion  of  those  who  really  possess, 
and  know  tliat  they  |)Osscs»,  the.  poiccr  of  enforcing  it, 
and  upon  whose  opinion,  therefore,  it  constantlv  de- 
pends;— that  is,  in  a  military  despotism,  on  the  opinion 
of  the  soldiciy ; — in  all  rude  and  ignorant  communities, 
on  the  opinion  of  those  who  monoi>olise  the  intelligence, 


the  wealth,  or  tlie  disciitline  which  constitute  jHiwcr- 

tlie  ])riesthoiid — the  landed  proprietors  — the  armed  «nU 

inured  to  war ; — and,  in  civilised  societies,  on  the  opinion 


of  tlial  larger  pmiwrtion  of  the  people  who  can  bring 
their  joint  tnlonts.  wealth,  and  strength,  to  act  in  con- 
cert when  nccasiiin  recpnres.  A  government  may  in- 
dei'd  sulwist  for  a  time,  although  opjiosed  to  the  opmioa 


on    ^ 
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of  those  classes  of  persons ;  but  its  existence  must  always 
be  precarious,  and  it  probably  will  not  subsist  long.     The 
natural  and  appropriate  Constitution^   therefore,    is,  in 
every  case,  that  which  enables  those  who  actuaUy  ad- 
minister the  government,  to  ascertain  and  conform  them- 
selves in  time  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have   the 
power  to  overturn  it ;  and  no  government  whatever  can 
possibly  be  secure  where  there  are  no  arrangements  for 
this  purpose.     Thus  it  is  plainly  for  want  of  a  proper 
Despotic  Constitution  —  for  want  of  a  regular  and  safe 
way  of  getting  at  the  opinions  of  their  armies,  that  the 
Sultans  and  other  Asiastic  sovereigns  are  so  frequently 
beheaded  by  their  janissaries  or  insurgent  soldien'^ :  and, 
in  like  manner,  it  was  for  want  of  a  proper  Feudal  Con- 
stitution, that,  in  the  decline  of  that  system,  the  King 
was  so  often  dethroned  by  his  rebellious  barons,  or  ex- 
communicated by  an  usurping  priesthood.     In  more  ad- 
vanced times,  there  is  the  same  necessity  of  conforming 
to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  more  extended  and 
diversified  descriptions  of  persons  in  whom  the  power  of 
enforcing  and  resisting  has  come  to  reside ;  and  the  na- 
tural and  only  safe  constitution  for  such  societies,  must 
therefore  embrace  a  representative  assembly.  A  govern- 
ment may  no  doubt  go  on,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  this  virtual  aristocracy,  for  a  long  time  after  it  has 
come  into  existence.     For  it  is  not  enough  that  there  is 
wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  individual  influence  enough 
in  a  community  to  overbear  all  pretensions  opposed  to 
them.     It  is  necessary  that  the  possessors  of  this  virtual 
power  should  be  aware  of  their  o^vn  numbers,  and  of 
the  conformity  of  their  sentiments  or  views ;  and  it  is 
very  late  in  the  progress  of  society  before  the  means  of 
communication  are  so  multiplied  and  impix)ved,  as  to 
render  this  practicable  in  any  tolerable  degree.     Trade 
^^  and    the    press,  however,  have  now  greatly  facilitated 
those  communications ;  and  in  all  the  central  countries 
of  Europe,  they  probably  exist  in  a  degree  quite  sufli- 
cient  to  give  one  of  the  parties,  at  least,  very  decided 
impressions  both  as  to  its  interests  and  its  powers. 
In  such  a  situation  of  things,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
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say  that  a  representative  govemiaent  is  tlic  natural,  and 
will  be  the  ultimnte  remedy;  but  if  we  find,  that  oven 
where  such  an  institution  existed  from  antiquity,  it  was 
possible  so  fatally  to  miscalculate  and  misjudge  the 
opinions  of  the  nation,  as  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the 
reign  of  our  King  Charles,  is  it  not  manifest  that  there 
must  be  tenfold  risk  of  such  miscalculation,  in  a  couutry 
where  no  such  constitution  has  been  previously  kno^vn, 
and  where,  from  a  thousand  causes,  the  true  state  of  the 
public  mind  is  so  apt  to  be  oppositely  misconceived  by 
the  opposite  i>arties,  as  it  is  up  to  the  present  hour  in 
France? 

The  great  and  cardinal  use  of  a  representative  body 
in  the  lejirislature  is  to  afford  a  direct,  safe,  and  legi- 
timate channel,  by  which  the  public  opinion  may  be 
brought  to  act  on  the  government :  liut,  to  enable  it  to 
perform  this  function  with  success,  it  is  by  no  means 
enough,  that  a  certain  number  of  deputies  are  sent  into 
the  legislature  by  a  certain  number  of  electors.  With- 
out a  gootl  deal  of  previous  training,  the  public  opinion 
itself  can  neither  ik' formed,  collected,  hor  e-rprenwd  in 
an  authentic  or  effectual  manner;  and  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  representative  system  must  be  exi>ected  to 
occasion  very  nearly  as  much  disturbance  as  it  may  ulti- 
mately prevent.  In  countries  wliere  theit!  never  have 
been  any  |>olitical  elections,  and  few  local  magistracies, 
or  occasions  of  provincial  and  parochial  assemblages  for 
public  purposes,  the  real  state  of  opinion  must  l»e  sub- 
stantially unknown  even  to  the  most  obser\'ant  resident 
ill  each  particular  district ;  —  and  its  general  bearing  all 
over  the  country  can  never  ]>ossibly  be  learned  by  the  most 
diligent  inquiries,  or  even  guessed  at  with  any  renson- 
able  degree  of  probability.  The  first  deputies,  therefore, 
are  necessarily  returnoJl,  without  any  firm  or  assun-d 
knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents  —  and 
they  again  can  have  nothing  but  the  most  vague  notions 
of  the  temper  in  which  these  seiithnents  are  to  be  enforced 
— while  the  whole  deputies  come  tiigefher  witli<»ut  any 
notion  of  the  disjiositions,  talents,  or  designs  of  each 
other,  and  are  left  to  scramble  for  distinction  and  influ* 
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ence,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  individual  zeal, 
knowledge,  or  assurance.  In  England,  there  were  no 
such  novelties  to  be  hazarded,  either  in  1640  or  in  1688. 
The  people  of  this  countr}'  have  had  an  elective  parlia- 
ment from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history  —  and,  lon^ 
before  either  of  the  periods  in  question,  had  been  trained 
in  every  hamlet  to  the  exercise  of  various  political  fran- 
chises, and  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  connected, 
by  knoA^Ti  and  honourable  ties,  -with  all  the  persons  of 
influence  and  consideration  in  their  neighbourhood,  and, 
thi-ough  them,  by  an  easy  gradation  with  the  political 
leaders  of  the  State; — while,  in  Parliament  itself,  the 
place  and  pretensions  of  eveiy  man  were  pretty  accu- 
rately known,  and  the  strength  of  each  party  reasonably 
well  ascertained  by  long  and  repeated  experiments,  made 
under  all  variety  of  circumstances.  The  organization 
and  machinery,  in  short,  for  collecting  the  public  opinion, 
and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  administration,  was 
perfect,  and  in  daily  operation  among  us,  from  very  an- 
cient times.  The  various  conduits  and  channels  by  which 
it  was  to  be  conveyed  from  its  first  faint  springs  in  the 
villages  and  burghs,  and  conducted  in  gradually  increas- 
ing streams  to  the  central  wheels  of  the  government, 
were  all  deep  worn  in  the  soil,  and  familiarly  known, 
with  all  their  levels  and  connections,  to  everv  one  who 
could  be  aflx?cted  by  their  condition.  In  France,  when 
the  new  sluices  were  opened,  not  only  were  the  Avaters 
universally  foul  and  turbid,  but  the  quantity  and  tlie 
currents  were  all  irre<?ular  and  unknown ;  and  some  staor- 
nated  or  trickled  feebly  along,  while  others  rushed  and 
roared  with  the  violence  and  the  mischief  of  a  torrent. 
But  it  is  time  to  leave  these  perplexing  generalities,  and 
come  a  little  closer  to  the  work  l)efore  us. 

It  was  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  according  to  ^ladanie 
de  Stael,  who  completed  the  degradation  of  the  French 
nobility,  begun  by  Louis  XI. ;  —  and  the  arrogance  and 
Spanish  gravity  of  Louis  XIV.,  assumed,  as  she  says, 
*'pour  eloigner  de  lui  la  familiarite  des  jugemens,'*  fixed 
them  in  the  capacity  of  courtiers ;  and  put  an  end  to 
that  gay  and  easy  tone  of  communication,  which,  in  the 
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days  of  Ilonri  IV.,  had  made  the  task  of  u  courtier  both 
les-s  wearisome  and  less  degradinfr.  She  has  no  partiality, 
indeed,  for  the  memorj'  of  that  buckram  hero — and  is  very 
indignant  at  his  being  regarded  as  the  patron  of  litera- 
ture. "  U  pcrsecuta  Port-Uovfll,  dont  Pascal  etoit  le 
chef;  il  fit  mourir  dc  chagrin  liacine  ;  il  exila  Fenelon; 
il  3'op])09ti  constamment  aux  honneurs  qu'on  I'ouioit 
rendre  a  Ial  Fontaine,  et  ne  professa  de  I'admiration  que 
jKtur  liolleau.  La  litterature,  en  I'exaltant  avec  exces, 
a  bien  plus  fait  jwur  lui  qu'il  n'a  fait  i>our  elle."  — 
(vol.  i.  p.  3(1.)  In  hia  own  person,  indeed,  he  outlived 
his  jKjpularity,  if  not  his  fame.  The  brilliancy  of  hi^ 
early  -successes  was  lost  in  his  later  reverses.  T lie  debts 
he  had  contracted  lay  like  a  limd  on  the  nation  ;  and  the 
I'igour  and  glof>niine8s  of  his  devotion  was  <inc  cause  of 
the  alacrity  with  which  the  nation  plunged  into  all  the 
excesses  and  profligacy  of  the  regency  and  the  succeed- 
ing reign. 

Tliat  reign — the  weakness  of  Louis  XV. —  the  avowed 
and  disgusting  influence  of  his  mistresses  and  alt  their  rv- 
latious,  and  the  national  disasters  which  they  ueca-^imiefl 
—  together  with  the  general  spread  of  intelligence  among 
tile  body  of  the  jwople,  and  the  bt>kl  and  vigoiiMis  spirit 
displayed  in  the  writings  of  Jlonteaquicu,  Voltaire,  and 
KousKcau,  created  a  genenil  feeling  of  discontent  and 
contempt  for  the  government,  and  preiiared  the  way  for 
those  more  intrepid  refonnera  who  were  so  soon  destined 
to  succeed. 

I^ouis  X^'I.,  says  ^tladame  dc  Stael,  would  have  been 
the  mildest  and  most  equitable  uf  despots,  and  the  most 
constitutional  of  constitutional  kings — had  he  been  i><ii*n 
to  administer  eitheran  established  dcsjKrtism,  or  a  eunsti- 
tiitional  monarchy.  ISut  he  was  not  fitted  to  fill  the 
tlmme  during  the  diflicult  and  ti')'ing  crisis  of  a  irauKi- 
tiiiu  from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  He  was  sincerely 
anxious  for  the  happiness  and  even  the  riglits  of  his 
]»eo])le ;  but  he  liad  a  hankering  after  the  absolute  jiower 
which  secmetl  to  lie  his  lawful  iuheritance  ;  and  was  too 
easily  ]>ersuaded  by  those  about  him  to  cling  to  it  t<»o 
long,  for  his  own  safety,  or  that  of  tlic  country.     The 
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Queen,  with  tlie  same  amiable  dispositions,  had  still  more 
of  those  natural  prejudices.  M.  de  Maurepas,  a  minister 
of  the  old  school,  was  compelled,  by  the  growing  disor- 
der of  the  finances,  to  call  to  his  aid  the  talents  of  Tur- 
got  and  Xecker  about  the  year  1780,  We  hear  enough, 
of  course,  in  this  book,  of  the  latter:  But  though  we  can 
pardon  the  filial  piety  which  has  led  the  author  to  dis- 
cuss, at  so  great  length,  the  merit  of  his  plans  of  finance 
and  government,  and  to  dwell  on  the  prophetic  spirit  in 
which  he  foresaw  and  foretold  all  the  consequences  tliat 
have  flowed  from  rejecting  them,  we  have  too  much 
regard  for  our  readers  to  oppress  them,  at  this  time  of 
day,  with  an  analysis  of  the  Compte  Rendu,  or  the 
scheme  for  provincial  assemblies.  As  an  historical  per- 
sonage, he  must  have  his  due  share  of  notice ;  and  no 
fame  can  be  puix^r  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
His  daughter,  we  think,  has  truly  described  the  scope  of 
his  endeavours,  in  his  first  ministiy,  to  have  been,  "  to 
persuade  the  King  to  do  of  himself  that  justice  to  the 
people,  to  obtain  which  they  afterwards  insisted  for 
representatives."  Such  a  counsellor,  of  course,  had  no 
chance  in  1780;  and,  the  year  after,  M.  Xecker  was  ac- 
cordingly dismissed.  The  great  objection  to  him  was, 
that  he  proposed  innovations  —  "  et  de  toutes  les  inno- 
vations, celle  que  les  courtisans  et  les  financiers  detcstent 
le  plus,  c'est  TEconomie."  Before  going  out,  however, 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  and  found  means,  while 
M.  de  ^laurepas  had  a  bad  fit  of  gout,  to  get  M.  de 
Sartinc  removed  from  the  ministry  of  marme  —  a  jx^rson- 
age  so  extremely  diligent  in  the  studies  belonging  to  his 
department,  that  when  M.  Xecker  went  to  see  him  soon 
after  his  appointment,  he  found  him  in  a  chamber  all 
liung  round  with  maps ;  and  lx)asting  vnXh  much  com- 
placency, that  "  he  could  already  put  his  hand  upon  the 
largest  of  them,  and  point,  with  his  eyes  shut,  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world  I '' 

C'alonne  succeeded  — a  frivolous,  presumptuous  iMPi-son, 
—  and  a  financier,  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  poet-laureate :  For  he  too,  it  seems^  was 
used  to    call    prodigality  ''a  large  economy;"  and  to 
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ussure  the  Kiiir^,  that  the  more  lavish  lie  nnti  his  court 
were  in  their  expenses,  ao  much  the  hotter  would  it  fare 
with  tlie  country.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  dis- 
order soon  became  irremediable ;  and  tlys  sprijrhtly 
minister  was  forced  at  last  to  adopt  Tur^ut's  pr<jjK)sal  of 
subjecting  the  privileged  oi"ders  to  their  share  of  the 
burdens — and  finally  to  advise  the  convocation  of  the 
X(jtables,  in  1787.  The  Notables,  liowcver,  Ix'ing  nil 
privilc^'ed  persons,  refused  to  give  up  any  of  theii'  im- 
nninities — and  they  and  M.  de  Calonne  wen>  dismis.'*e<l 
accordingly.  Then  came  the  ivavering  and  undecided 
administriitiun  of  M.  de  Bricnne,  which  ended  with  the 
resolution  to  assemble  the  States-Genend ;  —  and  this 
was  the  devolution ! 

Hitherto,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  the  nation  at  large, 
an<l  es|ieeinlly  the  lower  orders,  had  taken  no  share  in 
those  discussions.  The  resistance  to  the  (.'ourt  —  the 
coinplnints  —  the  call  for  reformation,  originated  snid 
WHS  confined  to  the  privileged  orders — to  the  Parlia- 
ments—  the  Nobles  and  the  Clergj".  Xo  revolution 
indeed  can  succeed  in  a  civilised  countr}',  which  doe-s 
not  l>egiii  at  least  with  the  higherorders.  It  was  in  the 
jKirliainent  of  Paris,  in  which  the  peers  of  Fnince  had 
seats,  and  which  had  always  Ix'en  most  tenacious  of  the 
privileges  of  its  memlHTs,  that  the  suggestion  was  iii-st 
made  which  set  fire  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 
In  that  kingdom,  indeed,  it  could  hanlly  fail,  as  it  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  pun  or  Imhi  mot.  Thev  were 
clamouring  against  the  minister  fur  not  exhibiting  his 
account  of  the  public  expenses,  when  tlar  Abljt'  Sabatier 
>aid — "  Vous  demandez,  messieursi,  /(«  ('/<//.*  'Ic  inrft,' 
et  <h'  depcnsc  —  et  ce  soiit  lei  Klati-ih'nami.r  (pi'il 
nous  faut  I  "  —  This  was  eagerly  rejx^ated  in  every  onler 
of  society;  addresses  to  that  eft'ect  wen'  ]Kiure<l  in,  in 
daily  heaps;  and  at  last  M.  dc  Brieiiiie  was  obliged  to 
limmisi',  m  (he  King's  name,  that  the  States-! lenenil 
should  assemble  at  the  end  of  five  years.  This  delay 
only  inflamed  the  general  impatience:  and  the  clei-gy 
having  solemnly  ivelatmed  ngahist  it,  the-  King  was  nt 
last  obliged  to  anuounc*.-  that  they  should  meet  early  iu 
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the  following  year.     M.  Xecker  at  the  same  time  was 
recalled  to  the  ministry. 

The  States-General  were  demanded  by  the  privileged 
orders :  axi^  if  they  really  expected  to  find  them  as  they 
were  in  1614,  which  was  their  last  meeting,  (though  it 
is  not  very  conceivable  tfcat  they  should  have  over- 
looked the  difference  of  the  times,)  we  can  understand 
that  they  might  have  urged  this  demand  without  any 
design  of  being  very  liberal  to  the  other  orders  of  the 
community.  This  is  the  edifying  abstract  which  Ma- 
dame dc  Stael  has  given  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
venerable  assembly. 

"  Lc  Clerge  demanda  qu'il  lui  fut  permis  de  lever  des  dimes  sur 
toute  espijee  de  fruits  ct  de  grains,  et  qu'on  defendit  de  lui  faire  payer 
des  droits  k  Tentr^  des  viUes,  ou  de  lui  imposer  sa  part  des  contri- 
butions pour  les  chemins :  il  reclama  de  nouvelles  entraves  a  la  liberie 
de  la  pressc.  La  Noblesse  demanda  que  les  principaux  emplois  fus- 
sent  tous  donnes  exclusivement  aux  gentilshommes,  qu*on  interdit 
aux  roturiers  les  arquebuses,  les  pistolets,  et  Tusage  des  chiens,  a 
moins  qu'ils  n^cussent  les  j  arrets  coupes.  £lle  demanda  de  plus  que 
les  roturiers  payassent  de  nouveaux  droits  seigneuriaux  aux  gentils- 
hommes possc2«3eurs  de  fiefs  ;  que  Ton  supprimat  toutes  les  pensions 
accordL^cs  aux  membres  du  tiers  etat ;  mais  que  les  gentilshommes 
fussent  exempts  dc  la  contraintc  par  corps,  et  de  tout  subside  sur  les 
dcnrues  de  leurs  terres ;  qu'ils  pussent  prendre  du  sel  dans  les  greniers 
dii  roi  au  meme  prix  que  les  marchands ;  enfin  que  le  tiers  etat  fut 
oblige  dc  jwrter  un  habit  different  de  celui  des  gentilshonmies.'* — 
voL  i.  p.  162. 

The  States-General,  however,  were  decreed;  —  and 
that  the  whole  blame  of  innovation  might  still  lie  upon 
the  higher  orders,  M.  de  Brienne,  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  in\dted  all  and  sundry  to  make  public  their 
notions  upon  the  manner  in  which  that  great  body 
should  be  arranged.  By  the  old  form,  the  Nobles,  the 
Clerg)'^,  and  the  Commons,  each  deliberated  apart — and 
each  had  but  one  voice  in  the  enactment  of  laws ; — so 
that  the  privileged  orders  were  always  two  to  one 
against  the  other — and  the  course  of  legislation  bad 
always  been  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  one,  and  in- 
crease the  burdens  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  the  tiers 
etat  had  long  been  defined,  "  la  gent  corveable  et  tail- 
lahle^  a  merci  et  a  misencorde ;  " — and  Madame  de  Stael, 
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ill  one  of  those  passages  that  already  borrin  to  !«  valu- 
able to  the  forgetful  world,  bears  this  striking  testimony 
as  to  the  effect  on  their  actual  condition. 

"  Lea  jcune!!  gena  ct  los  ttrongcrs  qui  n'ont  pas  cnnnii  la  France 
nvant  In  nivolution,  et  qui  voient  aujourtl'liui  Ic  pcuplc  cnriL-lii  pur  la 
(livixiiii)  dca  proprii-tos  ct  la  suppression  dcB  ilimes  <!t  du  n'gimc  fi'iMlal, 
nu  piuvent  avoir  l'idi5e  <lc  la  situation  He  cc  pays,  lor«[U(;  la  iiatiun 
[Kirliiit  Ic  poiild  <lc  loua  lea  privtlrgca.  Lc^  pnrtiiian!*  <le  ]'<.'^lHviip;e, 
dans  lex  colonica,  out  aouvcnt  dit  qu'un  jiayiuin  du  France  I'tnit  plua 
inalheurcux  qu'un  ntgrc.  C'etoit  un  argumpnt  |>oui-  souliigt-r  Ics 
bluni's  muis  non  pour  s'endurcir  conire  Ics  noira.  La  ini^ri'  ocenut 
Tignorancp,  I'ignornncc  accroit  la  miaiTc;  ct,  quanil  on  so  ileiinmdc 
pnurquoi  lu  pcuplc  fran^ois  a  t-tu  si  cruel  dans  In  revolution,  on  m; 
IK'nt  en  trttuvor  la  cause  que  dans  I'abaence  dc  bonlieur,  qui  conduit  ik 
{'absence  <le  moralite." — vol.  i.  p,  79. 

But  what  made  the  injustice  of  this  strange  system  of 
laying  the  heaviest  pecuniary'  burdens  on  the  poorest  a 
thousand  times  more  oppressive,  and  ten  thousand  times 
more  ]>rovoking,  was,  that  tlie  invidious  right  of  tjxeinp- 
tion  cauie  at  last  to  be  claimed,  not  by  the  true  ancient 
noblesse  of  Fnince,  which,  Madame  de  Stael  says,  did 
not  extend  to  200  families,  but  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  iK'rsons  of  all  descriptions,  who  had  Ixnight 
patents  of  nobility  for  the  very  purpose-  of  obtaining  this 
cxt-mption.  There  ivus  nothing  in  the  structure  of 
French  society  that  was  more  revolting,  or  called  more 
loudly  for  reformation,  than  the  multitude  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  anomalous  race.  Tliey  were  most  jea- 
hjuslv  distinguished  from  the  true  original  Xobff.-^xe ; 
which  guarded  its  purity  indeed  with  such  extreme 
rigour,  that  no  jx'rson  was  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the 
royal  carriages  whose  patent  of  nobility  was  not  certified 
by  the  Court  heralds  to  bear  date  prior  to  the  year  1-100 ; 
and  yet  they  not  only  assumed  the  name  and  title  of 
nobles,  but  were  admittetl,  as  against  the  pooph',  into  a 
full  participation  of  all  their  most  offensive  privileges.  It 
is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  Madame  de  Stael  reckons 
as  one  great  cause  of  the  Uevolution, — 

"  Cetto  funic  dc  gentilHhonnncn  du  .oecouil  onlre,  anolilis  di-  lu  vcille, 

Roit  par  IfS  Icltn'M  ilo  noblciw  que  Ics  riii:i  iloniioient  eorninv  luiiiaiit 

suite  h  raflrancliiiuonicnt  des  (Jauloia,  i<iiit  par  le^  oliargC!!  vvnnlcii  ale 

eccn'taire  fin  roi,  etc.,  (gui  associoicnt  dc  nouveaux    indivitluii  aux 

r  p  4 
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droits  et  aux  privileges  des  anciens  gentUshommes.  Xa  Dation  m 
seroit  s^oiimii^e  volontiers  a  la  preeminence  des  families  historiques ;  et 
je  n'cxagere  pas  en  affirmant  qu*il  n'j  en  a  pas  plus  de  deux  cents  en 
France.  Mais  les  cent  mille  nobles  et  les  cent  mille  prctres  qui 
vouloient  avoir  des  pri vileges^  a  1  egal  de  ceux  de  'MM.,  de  Montmorenci, 
de  Gramniont,  de  Crillon,  etc.,  revoltoient  genendement ;  car  des 
negocians,  des  hommes  de  lettres,  des  proprietaires,  des  capitalistes^ 
ne  pouvoient  comprendre  la  superiorite  qu'on  youloit  accorder  a  cette 
noblesse  acquise  a  prix  de  reverences  ou  d*argent,  et  a  laquelle  vingt- 
cinq  ans  de  date  suffisoient  pour  sieger  dans  la  chambre  des  nobles,  et 
pour  jouir  des  privileges  dont  les  plus  honorables  membres  da  tiers 
etat  se  vojoient  prives. 

'*  La  chambre  des  pairs  en  Angleterre  est  une  magistrature  patri- 
cienne,  fondee  sans  doute  sur  les  anciens  souvenirs  de  la  chevalerie, 
mais  tout-a-fait  associee  a  des  institutions  d'une  nature  tres-differente. 
Uu  merite  distingue  dans  Ic  commerce,  et  surtout  dans  la  jurispru- 
dence, en  ouvre  journellement  Tentroe ;  et  les  droits  representatifs 
que  les  pairs  exercent  dans  IVtat,  attestent  a  la  nation  que  c'est  pour 
le  bien  public  que  leurs  rangs  sont  institu^s.  Mais  quel  avantage  les 
Francois  pouvoient-ils  trouver  dans  ces  vicomtes  de  la  Garonne,  ou 
dans  ces  marc^uis  de  la  Loire,  qui  ne  payoient  pas  seukment  leur  part 
des  impots  de  Tetat,  et  que  Ic  i*oi  lui-meme  ne  recevoit  pas  k  sa  cour ; 
puisqu*il  falloit  faire  des  preuves  de  plus  de  quatre  si^cles  pour  j 
etre  admis,  et  qu*ils  etoient  k  peine  anoblis  depuis  einquante  ans  ? 
La  vanite  des  gens  de  cette  classe  ne  pouvoit  s'exercer  que  sur  leurs 
infericurs,  et  ces  infericurs,  c'etoient  vingt-quatre  millions  dliommes.^ 
— vol.  i.  p.  166-168. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  no  law  or  iisa^e 
fixing  the  number  of  the  deputies  who  might  be  returned ; 
and  thougli,  by  the  usage  of  1614,  and  some  former  as- 
semblies, the  three  orders  were  allowed  each  but  one 
voice  in  the  legislature,  there  were  earlier  examples  of 
the  whole  meeting  and  voting  as  indi\'iduals  in  the  same 
assembly.  M.  de  Brienne,  as  we  have  seen,  took  the 
sapient  course  of  calling  all  the  pamplileteers  of  the 
kingdom  into  coimcil  upon  this  emergency.  It  was  fixed 
at  last,  thougli  not  without  difficulty,  that  the  deputies 
of  the  people  should  be  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the 
other  two  classes  together ;  and  it  is  a  trait  worth  men- 
tioning, that  the  only  committee  of  Nobles  who  voted  for 
this  concession,  was  that  over  Avhich  the  present  King  of 
France  (in  1818)  presided.  If  it  meant  any  thing,  how- 
ever, this  concession  implied  that  the  whole  body  was  to 
deliberate  in  common,  and  to  vote  individually  ;  and  yet, 
incredible  as  it  now  appears,  the  fact  is,  that  the  King 
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and  liis  ministers  allowed  the  deputies  to  be  elected, 
and  nrUiallif  to  assemble,  witliout  liaving  settled  thnt 
great  question,  or  even  made  any  approach  to  its  settle- 
ment! Of  all  the  particular  bhinders  that  ensured  or 
accelerated  what  was  pi-obiibly  inevitable,  this  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  inconceivable.  The 
IHjmt,  however,  thougli  not  taken  up  by  any  aufh()rity, 
wus  plentifully  discus!!ed  among  the  talkers  of  Paris; 
and  Madame  dc  Stacl  assures  us,  that  the  side  of  the '/<?''« 
!^Utt  was  at  that  time  the  most  fashionable  in  good  com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  most  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.  "Tons  ceux  et  toutcs  celles  qui,  dans  la  haute 
comi>agnie  de  France,  influoient  sur  I'opinion,  parloient 
vivcment  en  favcur  dc  la  cause  de  la  nation.  La  mode 
ctoit  dans  ce  sens.  C'etoit  le  resultat  de  tout  le  dix- 
huitieme  siecle;  et  les  vicux  prejuges,  qui  combattoient 
encore  pour  les  anciennes  institutions,  avoient  beaucoup 
moins  tie  force  alors,  qu'ils  ii'cn  ont  eu  a  aucunc  epo<iuc 
pendant  les  vhigt-cinq  annees  suivantes.  Knfin  I'a- 
scendant  de  I'esprit  public  etoit  tel,  qu'il  entniina  le  par- 
h'ment  lui-meme." — (vol.  i.  p.  172, 173.)  Theclamour 
that  was  made  against  them  was  not  at  that  time  by  the 
advocates  of  the  i-oyul  prerogative,  but  by  interested 
individuals  of  the  privileged  classes.  On  the  contrary, 
Madame  dc  Stael  asserts  positively,  that  the  {x>pular  jKirty 
was  then  disposed,  as  of  old,  to  unite  with  the  sovereign 
against  the  pretensions  of  those  bodies,  and  that  tlic 
sovereign  was  understood  lo  participate  in  their  senti- 
ments. The  statement  certainly  seems  to  derive  no 
slight  confirmation  from  the  memorable  words  which 
were  uttered  at  the  time,  in  a  public  address  by  the 
reigning  King  of  France,  then  the  first  of  the  Trinces  of 
the  blood. — "  L'ne  grande  revolution  etuit  pn't,  dit  Mon- 
sieur (aujounl'liui  Louis  XVIII.)  a  la  mnnici|>alite  dc 
Taris,  en  1789  ;  le  roi,  i>ar  scs  intention.s  ses  vcrtiiM.  et 
son  rang  suiiri-me,  deroit  en  i-tre  le  ehef!  "  We  jwrfectly 
agree  witli  Madame  de  Stael  —  "que  toute  la  sagesst.-  dc 
la  cireonstance  etoit  duns  ces  paroles." 

\otliing,  says  Madame  de  Stai-I,  <-an  be  inuigined  more 
striking  than    the  first  sight  of  the  12U0  deputies  of 
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France,  as  they  passed  in  solemn  procession  to  hear  mass 
at  Notre  Dame,  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General. 

'*  La  Noblesse  se  trouvant  dcchue  de  sa  splendeiuv  par  Tesprit  do 
courtisan,  par  Falliage  des  anoblis,  et  par  one  longae  paix ;  le  Clerge 
uc  possodant  plus  I'asccndant  dcs  lumieres  qu*il  avoit  eu  dans  les 
temps  barbares  ;  Timportance  des  deputes  du  Tiers  ^tat  en  ^toit  aug- 
mentee.     Leurs  habits  et  leurs  manteaux  noirs,  leure  regards  assures^ 
leur  nombre  imposant,  attiroient  I'attention  sur  eux :  Des  hommes  de 
lettres,  des  negocians,  uq  grand  nombre  d^avocats  composoient  co 
trosieme  ordre.     Quelques  nobles  8*etoient  fait  nommer  depute  du 
tiers,  et  parmi  ces  nobles  on  remarquoit  surtout  le  Comte  de  Mira^ 
beau :  I'opinion  qu'on  avoit  de  son  esprit  etoit  singulii^rement  aag- 
mentee  par  la  peur  que  faisoit  son  immoralite;  et  cependant  c*est 
cette  immoralite  meme  qui  a  diminue  Tinfluencc  que  sea  ^tonnantes 
iacultes  devoicnt  lui  valoir.     H  etoit  difficile  de  ne  pas  le  r^arder 
long-temps,  quand  on  Tavoit  une  fois  aper^u  :  Son  immense  cheyelure 
le  distinguoit  entre  tons :  on  eiit  dit  que  sa  force  en  dependoit  comme 
celle  de  Samson ;  son  visage  empruntoit  de  Texpression  de  sa  laideur 
meme ;  et  toute  sa  personne  donnoit  I'idee  d^une  puissance  irreguliere, 
mais  eniin  d*unc  puissance  telle  qu^on  se  la  representeroit  dans  un 
tribun  de  peuple. 

"Aucun  nom  propre,  except^  le  sien,  n'etoit  encore  c^l^bre  dans 
les  six  cents  deputes  de  tiers ;  mais  il  j  avoit  beaucoup  d'hommes 
honorables,  et  beaucoup  d^hommes  ill  craindre." — voL  i.  p.  185,  186. 

The  first  day  of  their  meeting,  the  deputies  of  course 
insisted  that  the  whole  three  orders  should  sit  and  vote 
together;  and  the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
of  course  resisted : — And  this  went  on  for  nearly  two 
months,  in  the  face  of  the  mob  of  Paris  and  the  people  of 
France  —  before  the  King  and  his  Council  could  make  up 
their  own  minds  on  the  matter !  The  inner  cabinet^  in 
which  the  Queen  and  the  Princes  had  the  chief  sway, 
liad  now  taken  the  alarm,  and  was  for  resisting  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Third  Estate :  while  M.  Xecker,  and  the 
ostensible  ministers,  were  for  compromising  with  them, 
while  their  power  was  not  yet  proved  by  experience,  nor 
their  pretensions  raised  by  victory.  The  Ultras  relied 
on  the  armv,  and  were  for  dismissing  the  Legislature  as 
soon  as  they  had  granted  a  few  taxes.  M.  Necker  plainly 
told  the  King,  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  army  could 
be  relied  on  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
reign  hereafter  under  a  constitution  like  that  of  England. 
There  were  fierce  disputes,  and  endless  consultations; 
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and  at  Icnfith,  within  three  weeks  after  the  States  were 
opened,  and  before  the  Commons  had  gained  any  decided 
lulvaiitage,  M.  Xecker  obtained  tlie  full  assent  both  of 
the  King  and  Queen  to  a  deckration,  in  ivhich  it  was  to  Iw 
announced  to  the  States,  that  they  should  sit  and  vote 
lis  ojie  body  in  all  questions  of  ta-ratjon,  and  in  tico 
chambers  only  in  all  other  questions.  Tliis  an-angt- 
inent,  Madame  de  Stael  assures  us,  would  have  satisfied 
the  Commons  at  the  time,  and  invested  the  throne  with 
the  great  strength  of  jKipularity.  But,  after  a  full  and 
ilfliberate  consent  had  been  given  by  both  their  Xlajes- 
tit's,  the  party  about  the  (^ueen  found  means  to  put  oif 
from  day  to  day  the  publication  of  the  important  instru- 
ment; and  a  whole  month  was  unpardoiiably  wasted  in 
idle  discussions ;  during  which,  nearly  one  half  of  tlie 
nobles  and  clergy  had  joined  the  deputies  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  taken  the  name  of  the  National  assi-ndily. 
Their  popuUrity  and  confidence  liad  been  dang(rrously 
.  increased,  in  the  mean  time,  by  their  orators  and  paiii- 
phlctcei-H ;  and  the  Court  had  become  the  object  of 
suspicion  and  discontent,  both  by  the  nimour  of  the  ap- 
proach of  its  armies  to  the  capital,  and  by  what  Madame 
de  Staiil  calls  the  accidental  exclusion  of  the  deputies 
fmm  their  ordinary  phice  of  meeting — which  giive  occa- 
sion to  the  celebrated  and  thentriciil  oath  of  the  Teiinis- 
niurt.  After  all,  Madame  de  Stael  says,  nmcli  might  have 
lieen  regjiined  or  saved,  by  issuing  JI.  Necker's  declara- 
tion, liut  the  ver}'  night  Iwfon.-  it  was  to  Ik-  delivered, 
the  cfiuncil  was  adjourned,  in  consecjuence  of  a  billet 
fntm  the  (^ueen; — two  new  ccmncillors  and  two  princes 
of  the  blood  were  called  to  take  part  in  the  dclilwrations; 
and  it  was  suddenly  determined,  that  the  King  should 
unnounce  it  as  his  pleasure,  that  the  Thive  Kstatos 
should  meet  and  vote  in  their  tlin-e  seimrate  chandjers, 
as  they  had  done  in  1614  ! 

M.  >ecker,  full  of  fear  and  sori-ow,  ivfu.sed  to  go  to 
the  meeting  at  which  the  King  was  to  make  this  inqwirt- 
ant  communication.  It  was  made,  hoivever — and  re- 
ceived with  munniirs  of  deep  displeasun';  and,  when 
the  (,'haneellor  ordered  the  deputies  to  withdraw  to  their 
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separate  chamber,  they  answered,  that  they  were  the 
National  Assembly,  and  would  stay  where  they  were! 
The  whole  visible  population  seconded  this  resolution, 
with  indications  of  a  terrible  and  irresistible  violence. 
Perseverance,  it  was  immediately  seen,  would  have  led  to 
the  most  dreadful  consequences ;  and  the  same  night  the 
Queen  entreated  M.  Necker  to  take  the  management 
of  the  State  uix>n  himself,  and  solemnly  engaged  to  fol- 
low no  councils  but  his.  The  minister  complied ; — and 
immediately  the  obnoxious  order  was  recalled,  and  a 
royal  manclate  was  issued  to  the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy, 
to  join  the  deliberations  of  the  Tiers  etat. 

If  these  reconciling  measures  had  been  sincerely  fol- 
lowed out,  the  country  and  the  monarchy  might  yet 
perhaps  have  been  saved.  But  the  party  of  the  Ultras 
— "qui  parloit  avec  beaucoup  de  dedain  de  I'autorite  du 
roi  d'Angleterre,  et  vouloit  faire  consid^rer  comme  un 
attentat,  la  pensee  de  reduire  un  roi  de  France  au  mise- 
rable sort  du  monarque  Britannique" — this  misguided 
party — had  still  too  much  weight  in  the  royal  councils; 
and,  while  they  took  advantage  of  the  calm  produced  by 
M.  Necker 's  measures  and  |K)pularity,  did  not  cease 
secretly  to  hasten  the  march  of  M.  de  Broglie  Avith  his 
German  regiments  upon  Paris — with  the  design,  scarcely 
dissembled,  of  employing  tliem  to  overawe,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  disperse  the  assembly.  Considering  from  whom 
her  information  is  derived,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  our 
implicit  belief  to  tlie  following  important  statement, 
which  has  never  yet  been  made  on  equal  authority. 

"  ^I.  Necker  n'ignoroit  pas  le  veritable  objet  pour  lequel  on  faisoit 
avancer  les  troupes,  bien  qu'on  voulut  Ic  lui  cacher.  L'intention  de 
la  cour  etoit  de  r(!!'unir  a  Coinpiegne  tous  les  membres  des  trois  ordres 
(jui  n'avoient  point  favorise  le  systeme  des  innovations,  et  la  de  leur 
faire  consentir  a  la  hate  les  impi^rts  et  les  emprunts  dont  elle  avoit 
besoin,  afin  de  les  renvoycr  ensuite !  Cominc  un  tel  projet  ne  pouvoit 
ctre  seconde  par  M.  Necker,  on  se  proix)soit  de  le  renvojer  des  que 
la  force  militaire  seroit  rassemblee.  Cinquante  avis  par  jour  Tinfor- 
moient  de  sa  situation,  et  il  ne  lui  etoit  pas  possible  d'en  douter ;  mais 
il  savoit  aussi  que,  dans  les  circonstances  ou  Ton  se  trouvoit  alors,  il 
ne  pouvoit  quitter  sa  place  sans  confirmer  les  bruits  qui  se  repandoient 
sur  les  mesures  violentes  que  Ton  preparoit  a  la  cour.  Le  roi  s'etant 
resolu  a  ces  mesures,  M.  Necker  ue  voulut  pas  7  prendre  part,  mais  il 
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lie  vuuloit  pas  non  plus  donner  le  signal  ile  a'y  opposer ;  et  il  restoit 
lu  romrae  ane  sciitinetle  qu'on  Iftissoit  encore  il  son  po^to,  pour  tromper 
IcK  uttnijuuns  Bur  Is  raonceuvrc." — vol.  i.  p.  231-233. 

lie  contiimcJ,  accordingly,  to  go  every  day  to  the 
j)iilace,  where  he  was  received  with  cold  civility;  and  at 
last,  wlien  the  troops  were  all  assembled,  lie  received  an 
onler  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  comuuinding  him  in- 
stantly to  quit  France,  and  to  let  no  one  know  of  his 
dcimrtiire.  This  was  on  the  night  of  the  1  Ith  of  July  ; 
— and  as  soon  as  hi»  disinissid  was  known,  all  Paris  rose 
in  insurrcction — an  army  of  100,000  men  waa  arrayed 
in  a  night — and,  on  the  14th,  the  Bastille  was  demo- 
lished, and  the  King  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Hotel 
df  Ville,  to  express  his  approbation  of  all  that  had  been 
done!  M.  Nt.'cker,  who  had  got  as  far  as  lirussels,  was 
instantly  recalled.  I'pwards  of  two  millions  of  nicii  look- 
up arms  throughout  tlie  eountrj' — and  it  was  manifest 
that  a  great  revolution  was  already  consummated  ! 

There  is  next  a  series  of  lively  and  masterly  sketches  of 
the  diifercnt  parties  in  the  Constituent  Assemblv,  and 
tlieir  various  leaders.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable, 
by  fiir,  was  Mimboau ;  who  appeared  in  op}Kisition  to 
Necker,  like  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Revolution  contending 
with  its  iHJtter  angel.  Madame  de  Staiil  says  of  him,  that 
he  was  "  Tribun  par  calcul,  et  Aristocmt  par  gofit." 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  an  instance  of  so  much  talent 
iH'ing  accom|>anied  and  neutndized  by  so  much  profligacy. 
Of  all  the  daring  spirits  that  apjwared  on  that  troubled 
scene,  no  one,  during  his  life,  ever  dan-d  to  encounter 
liiin,  and  yet,  such  was  Ins  want  of  principle,  that  no 
one  [tarty,  and  no  one  individual,  tnisted  him  with  their 
secrets.  His  fearlessness,  promptitude,  and  energy,  over- 
bore all  competition  ;  and  his  ambition  S4.'emcd  to  be,  to 
show  bow  tlie  making  or  the  marring  of  all  things  de- 
IK'rided  upon  his  good  pleasure.  Madame  dc  Stai*l  con- 
linns  n'liat  ha.s  often  been  said  of  his  occasional  difficulty 
in  ej-ti-iitjiiire  speaking,  and  of  Iiis  halritually  employing  bis 
friends  to  write  his  speeches  and  letters ;  but,  after  bis 
death,  she  says  none  of  tbem  could  ever  produce  for 
themselves  any  thing  equal  to  wlutt  they  used  to  catch 
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from  his  inspiration.  In  debate,  he  was  artful  when 
worsted,  and  merciless  when  successful.  What  he  said 
of  the  Abbe  Maury,  was  true  of  all  his  opponents — 
^^  Quand  il  a  raison,  nous  disputons ;  quand  U  a  tort,  je 
Vecrase  !  " 

Opposed  to  this,  and  finely  contrasted  with  it,  is  the 
character  of  M.  de  la  Fayette — the  purest,  the  most  tem- 
perate, and  therefore  the  most  inflexible  friend  of  rational 
liberty  in  France.  Considering  the  times  in  which  he 
has  lived,  and  the  treatment  he  has  met  with,  it  is  a 
proud  thing  for  a  nation  to  be  able  to  name  one  of  its 
public  characters,  to  whom  this  high  testimony  can  be 
borne  Avithout  risk  of  contradiction.  "  Depuis  le  depart 
de  M.  de  la  Fayette  pour  TAmerique,  il  y  a  quarante 
ans,  on  ne  pent  citer  ni  une  action,  ni  une  parole  de  lui 
qui  n'ait  ete  dans  la  meme  ligne,  sans  qu'aucun  interet 
personnel  se  soit  jamais  mel6  a  sa  conduite."  The  Abbe 
Sieyes  seems  to  us  a  little  like  our  Bentham.  At  all 
events,  this  little  sketch  of  him  is  worth  preserving. 

"II  avoit  men^  jusqu*u  quarante  ans  une  vie  solitaire,  reflecliissant 
sur  les  questions  politiques,  et  portant  une  grande  force  d'abstraction 
dans  cettc  etude  ;  mais  il  etoit  peu  fait  pour  communiquer  ayee  les 
autres  hommes,  tant  il  s'irritoit  aisement  de  leurs  travers,  et  tant  il  les 
blessoit  par  les  siens.  Toutefois,  comme  il  avoit  un  esprit  superieur 
et  des  fa<;ons  de  s'cxprimer  laconiques  et  tranchantes,  c'etoit  la  mode 
dans  Tassemblee  de  lui  montrer  un  respect  presque  superstitieux. 
liliraboau  ne  demandoit  pas  mieux  que  d'accorder  au  silence  de  I'Abbo 
Sieyes  le  pas  sur  sa  propre  eloquence ;  car  ce  genre  de  rivalite  n'est 
pas  redoutable.  On  croyoit  a  Sieyes,  \i  cet  homme  mysterieux,  des 
secrets  sur  les  constitutions,  dont  on  esperoit  toujours  des  effets  eton- 
nans  quand  il  les  reveleroit.  Quelques  jeunes  gens,  et  meme  des 
esprits  d'une  grande  force,  professoient  la  plus  haute  admiration  pour 
lui ;  et  Ton  s*accordoit  h  le  louer  aux  depens  de  tout  autre,  parce  qu'il 
ne  se  faisoit  jamais  juger  en  entier,  dsuis  aucune  circonstance.  Ce 
qu'on  savoit  avec  certitude,  c'est  qu'il  detestoit  les  distinctions  no- 
biliaires ;  et  cependant  il  avoit  conserve  de  son  etat  de  pretre  un 
attacbement  au  clerge,  qui  se  nianifesta  le  plus  clairement  du  monde 
lors  de  la  suppression  des  dimes.  lis  vettlent  etre  libres,  et  tie  sarent 
pas  etre  justes  !  disoit-il  a  cettc  occasion  ;  et  toutes  les  fautes  de  I'as- 
semblee  etoient  renfermees  dans  ces  paroles." — vol.  i.  p.  305,  306. 

The  most  remarkable  i)arty,  perliaps,  in  the  Assemblv 
was  that  of  the  Aristocrats,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
No]>les  and  Clerjry,  and  about  tliirty  of  the  Commons. 
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111  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  one  would 
have  expected  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  bitterness,  or 
entliusiaam,  from  them.  Hut,  in  France,  things  affect 
people  differently.  Nothing  can  be  more  cliaracteriatic 
than  the  following  powerful  sketch.  "  Ce  parti,  qui  avoit 
protestij  contre  toutea  les  resolutions  de  rassembk-e,  n'y 
assistoit  que  par  pnidcnce.  Tout  ce  qu'on  y  faisoit  lui 
IKiroissoit  iixaohnt,  mais  tri's-}>eu  9erie>ix  !  tant  il  trouvoit 
riilictde  cette  diicouvcrtc  du  dix-huitieme  siecle,  une  na- 
tion I — tandis  qu'on  n'avoit  eujusqu'alors  que  dcs  nobles, 
des  pretres,  et  du  peuple!"  —  (vol.  i.  p.  298.)  They 
had  their  counterpart,  however,  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  s[teculative,  refining,  and  philanthropic  reformers, 
were  precisely  a  match  for  them.  There  is  infinite 
talent,  trutli,  and  pathos,  in  the  following  hasty  observ- 
ations. 

"Ilsgagaircnt  du  Vuoendiuit  dons  ratwotDbli'-e,  en  ec  mmiuant  dea 
ino(li'n.'s  comme  si  U  mudt-ration  iftoit  de  la  foililvKsv,  et  qu'eux  wula 
fii!<n.>nt  diis  rarnctt'rcs  furtf^  On  Ics  voyuit,  dans  lea  salli'x  et  f-\n  lea 
Lunos  dea  d(-]iuti'H,  tourner  en  ridieule  quiconque  a'uviauit  ile  lour 
repn'senter  ([u'svant  eux  lea  homnica  avoicnt  existe  en  socii-tu  j  i\\\q 
les  (-crivuina  uvoicnt  jienKu,  et  quo  rAnglcterrc  etoJt  en  posseaniun  de 
quetque  libcrte.  On  eut  dit  qu'on  leur  n-)Ktoit  lea  cuiitcs  de  leur 
iiourrice,  tant  ils  ecoutoient  avcc  iiu[)atiencs  t«tit  Hk  pronon^oient  - 
nvee  <l('dain  de  certainca  jihraava  bivn  i-xagerees  ct  bien  dei-iaives  siir 
riluiKissibilitiJ  d*adinettrc  un  e«'nat  liemlituire,  un  aenat  iiifnic  a  tic, 
nil  veto  abaolu,  uoe  condition  de  pru|>rii't('-,  cufin  tout  ce  qui,  diooient- 
il-S  uttentoit  ii  la  aouvorainete  du  peuple !  Ih  porloirHl  lafuluiti  titii 
co«r$  dam  la  catuf  drmocmtique ;  et  pluiueurs  deputea  du  tiera  t'tuivnt, 
tout  It  la  foia,  eblouis  par  leura  Itelles  manierea  de  geatilsliunimea,  et 
cuplivea  [wr  leura  doctrines  democrat iquea. 

"Ccs  clicfa  cU'gana  du  parti  ]>opuiuirc  vouloicnt  entror  danst  le 
niinisti-re.  lU  auuhaitoient  de  conduire  lea  afTuirca  ju^qu'au  \mmt  oil 
I'on  auroit  beaoin  d'eux  ;  luais,  dang  cettc  rapide  desn-nlt-.  le  cEiar  ne 
h'urnta  jioint  u  Icurs  rclais ;  ils  n  ctoicnt  ]>oint  conspirateurs  ninia  ila 
at'  eoutioient  trup  en  leur  jMuvoir  aur  roascmblee.  et  m-  flattoient  du 
rrlevcr  le  trone  dca  qu'ila  rauroient  fait  arrivcr  juiu|u^  hmr  {nirtcc. 
Mais,  quand  ib  voulurent  de  bonne  foi  reiwrcr  le  nul  di^u  fuit,  il 
iiVtiiii  plua  tempa.  On  ne  saiiruii  compter  combien  de  desanircn 
aiiroicnt  pu  ctre  i'i«rgnca  ii  la  France,  ai  ce  purti  dc  jcunca  (.x-na  ae 
tut  n'uni  ovcc  les  modcn-s^;  car,  avnnt  li-a  cvcncntcns  du  (>  ( K-inbrc, 
lMri4|uu  le  roi  n'avoit  [(oiiit  Cti-  cnleve  dc  Versiillc,  't  <|iic  ramiee 
Fran^'iiise,  n-jiandiie  duns  lea  provinces,  conscrvoit  encore  ijuelquo 
n'rqie<'t  i>our  le  tninc,  lea  circunatanifii  ctoicnt  tcllea  tjn'on  pouvoit 
I'lablir  unc  monarchic  raisonnablc  en  France."— vol.  i.  p.  303-UO<;. 
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It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  vivaciousness  of  vulgar 
prejudices,  that  Madame  de  Stael  should  have  thought 
it  necessar}^  in  1816,  to  refute,  in  a  serarate  chapter, 
the  popular  opinion  that  the  disorders  in  France  in  1790 
and  1791  were  fomented  by  the  hired  agents  of  England. 

There  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
outrages  and  horrors  of  the  5th  of  October  1789,  and  of 
the  tumultuous  conveyance  of  the  captive  monarch  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  by  a  murderous  and  infuriated  mob. 
Madame  de  Stael  was  herself  a  spectatress  of  the  whole 
scene  in  the  interior  of  the  palace  ;  and  though  there  is 
not  much  that  is  new  in  her  account,  we  cannot  resist 
making  one  little  extract.  After  the  mob  had  filled  all 
the  courts  of  the  palace, — 

"  La  reine  parut  alors  dans  le  salon ;  ses  cheveux  ^toient  en  dcsordre, 
sa  figure  etoit  pale,  mais  digne,  et  tout,  dans  sa  personne,  frappoit 
rimagination :  le  peuple  demanda  qu*elle  parut  sur  le  baleon :  et,  comme 
toute  la  cour,  appelee  la  cour  de  marbre,  etoit  remplie  dliommes  qui 
tenoient  en  main  des  armes  li  feu,  op  put  apercevoir  dans  la  phrsi- 
onoiuie  de  la  reine  ee  qu'elle  redoutoit.  Neanmoins,  elle  £avan^,  sorts 
hesiter,  avec  ses  deux  enfans  qui  lui  senroient  de  sauvegarde. 

*'  La  multitude  parut  attendrie,  en  Toyant  la  reine  comme  m^re,  et 
les  fureurs  politique^  s'apaiserent  ^  cet  aspect ;  ceux  qui,  la  nuit 
meme,  avoient  peut-etre  voulu  Tassassiner,  port^rent  son  nom  jus- 
qu'aux  nues. 

"  I^  reine,  en  sortant  du  baleon,  s'approcha  de  ma  mere,  et  lui  dit, 
avec  des  sanglots  etouffos :  Ih  rant  nous  forcer,  le  roi  et  fnot\  a  nous 
rend  re  a  Paris — avec  les  fetes  de  nos  gardes  du  corps  portees  derant 
nous  au  bout  de  leurs  pi(/ues!  Sa  prediction  faillit  s*accomplir.  Ainsi 
la  reine  ct  le  roi  furent  amenes  dans  leur  capitale !  Nous  revinmes  a 
Paris  par  une  autre  route,  qui  nous  eloignoit  de  cet  affreux  spectacle : 
cV'toit  a  travers  le  bois  de  Boulogne  que  nous  passames,  et  le  tempts 
etoit  d'une  rare  bcaute ;  Fair  agitoit  a  peine  les  arbres,  et  le  soleil 
avoit  assez  d'eclat  pour  ne  laisser  rien  de  sombre  dans  la  campagne : 
aucun  objct  exterieur  nc  repondoit  a  notre  tristesse.  Combien  de  fois 
ce  contrastc,  entre  la  beaute  de  la  nature  et  les  souffrances  imposees 
par  les  hommes,  ne  se  renouvelle-t-il  pas  dans  le  cours  de  la  vie  I 

"  Quel  spectacle  en  effet  que  cet  ancien  palais  des  Tuileries,  aban- 
donne  depuis  plus  d'un  siecle  par  ses  augustcs  botes  I  La  vetuste  des 
objcts  ext6rieurs  agissoit  sur  Timagination,  et  la  faisoit  errer  dans  les 
temp?  passe:*.  Comme  on  etoit  loin  de  prevoir  Tarrivee  de  la  famille 
royale,  tros-peu  d'appartomens  etoient  babitables,  et  la  reine  avoit 
etc  obligee  de  taire  dresser  des  lits  de  camp  pour  ses  enfans,  dans  la 
chanibre  meme  oh  elle  reccvoit ;  elle  nous  en  fit  des  excuses,  en 
ajoutant:  Vans  sarez  que  je  ne  m''af(€udois  pas  a  t'cnir  *Vi.  Sa  pbj- 
siononiio  etoit  belle  et  irritec ;  on  ne  I'cut  Toublier  quand  on  Ta  vue." 
—vol.  i.  p.  347-349. 
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It  has  always  struck  uii  as  a  singular  dduct  in  nil  the 
writers  who  have  spoken  of  those  scenes  of  decisive 
violence  in  the  early  history  of  the  French  revohition, 
such  as  the  14th  of  July  and  this  of  the  (ith  of  Octobci", 
that  they  do  not  so  muclr  as  attempt  to  explain  by  what 
insli^tion  they  were  brought  about  —  or  by  whom  the 
plan  of  operations  was  fonneil,  and  the  means  for  luirry- 
mg  it  into  execution  provided.  That  there  was  concert 
and  preparation  in  the  business,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  magnitude  and  suddenness  of  the  assemblage, 
and  the  skill  and  systematic  jKirscvcrancc  with  which 
they  set  about  accent nli»hing  their  purjioses.  Yet  we 
I  know  as  little,  at  this  hour,  of  the  plotters  and  authors 
■  of  the  mischief,  as  wc  do  of  the  Porteous  mob,  Madame 
de  Stael  contentsherself  with  saying,  that  thepc  dreadful 
scenes  signalized  "rnvenement  des  Jacobins;"  but  seems 
to  exculpate  all  the  known  h-adtrs  of  that  party  from 
any  actual  concern  in  the  transaction ; — and  yet  it  was 
that  transaction  that  subverted  the  monarchy ! 

Then  came  the  alxilition  of  titles  of  nobility  —  the  in- 
stitution of  a  constitutional  clergj' — and  the  federation 
of  I4th  July  1790.  In  spite  of  tlie  sioniis  and  showers 
of  blood  which  wc  have  already  noticed,  the  political 
horizon,  it  seems,  still  looki-d  bright  in  the  eyes  of 
France.  The  following  picture  is  lively  —  and  is  among 
the  traita  which  histoiy  does  not  usually  presen'e — and 
vhich,  what  she  does  preserve,  certainly  would  not 
enable  future  age*  to  conjecture, 

"Lei  (unngpv*  ub  Miiiroieiit  coiicevoir  I«  channit  ci  IV-dal  Unt 
VBnl^  rlu  In  wjcii'l^  i!e  raria,  s'ila  n'oni  vua  lu  Fnuice  quo  d«tiaiii  vingt 
I  wiE :  Mmi»  on  pcut  tliro  Avec  v^ril6,  que  jamHis  celto  soolm^  u'n  &ti 
lui  brillnnli-  rl  nutxi  s^nt-iiw  tout  rnsrmblv.  (|Tie  pcndaiil  les  troi» 
I  ijuatre  [itumii-n-s  nnUiVit  dit  la  revolution,  it  rnmplrr  dr  1T88  jua- 
Bqull  k  (In  lie  1791.  UuRim«  1m  nffaiivs  polltiiiui-ii  I'-l'iitint  i;nt-or<>  cnlr« 
I  KB  mains  de  la  prelni^rc  claaec,  touio  la  «igueur  do  lu  IilnTtv  el  tuuio 
la  grai^c  dc  la  niditcMe  nnpicnnc  ec  rfuniMoii^nt  dans  lea  ni£-nic»  per- 
HinnM.  I^M  hninmrH  dii  ticre  I'lnt,  dieiingu^!!  par  Iturs  liiml^n.-ii  et 
Ifiint  lulrni,  lu^  jnigiioii-iit  it  riM  gcrttiUlioninif ^  plu*  Urn  dc  Icur  prupre 
tui'^ie  que  dvi  privili't^iiB  du  li^uni  corps ;  «■!  li^  pluit  hntitca  inrsllooa 
^L  qii«  Turdre  t>Dciiil  ail  jniuai*  fKit  iialuu  ^oiiint  irailiW  par  Iw  i-nprita  les 
^H  plun  npalilf^s  dc  Ire  ciileiidrc  i-l  An  lea  dlaculer. 

^K       "O-  qui  unit  mix  agn'mrnd  dc  la  wici^t'  en  Angletcrre,  m  Mnl 
^^Lfe*  occujMltrini  ct  lea  inlen-ts  il*iin  etal   dr|iiii«   Inntt-h'titps  n>pr^i?u> 
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tatif.  Cc  qui  rcndoit  au  oontraire  la  socicte  fran^oise  an  peu  super- 
ficielle,  cVtuient  los  loisirs  dc  la  monarchic.  ]Mais  tout  i^  coup  la  force 
de  la  liberie  vint  so  mcler  a  rcU'ganco  de  Faristocratie ;  dans  aucan 
pays  ni  dans  aucun  temps,  Tart  de  parler  sous  toutes  ses  formes  n'a  ete 
aus^si  rcmaniuable  que  daus  les  premieres  annees  de  la  revolution. 

''  L*nsseml)lee  cunstituantc,  comma  je  I'ai  dejk  dit,  ne  suspendit 
pas  un  seul  jour  la  liberte  de  la  presse.  Ainsi  ceux  qui  80uffit>ient 
dc  sc  trouver  constammcnt  en  minorite  dans  Fasseroblee,  ayoient  au 
moins  la  satisfaction  de  se  moijuer  de  tout  le  parti  contraire.  Lenn 
journcaux  faisoient  de  spirituels  calembours  sur  les  circonstances  les 
plus  importantes  ;  c'etoit  I'histoirc  du  monde  changee  en  comm^rage! 
Tel  est  partout  le  caractere  de  Taristocratie  des  cours.  C'est  la  der- 
niore  ibis,  helas !  que  Tesprit  fran9oise  se  soit  montre  dans  tout  son 
cclat ;  c'est  la  derniere  fois,  et  ii  quelques  egards  aussi  la  premiere,  que 
la  S(X*iete  de  Paris  ait  pu  donner  Fidee  de  cctte  communication  dee 
e^prits  superieurs  entre  eux,  la  plus  noble  jouissance  dont  la  nature 
humaine  soit  capable.  Ceux  qui  ont  v<k;u  dans  cc  temps  ne  sauroient 
s*empecher  d*avouer  qu*on  n'a  jamais  vu  ni  tant  de  vie  ni  tant  d'esprit 
nullc  part ;  Ton  |>eut  juger,  par  la  foule  d*hommes  de  talens  que  les 
circonstanees  develloppi'rent  alors,  ce  que  seroient  les  Fran^ois^  s*ils 
etoient  appelcs  a  se  meler  des  affaires  publiques  dans  la  route  tracce  par 
une  constitution  sage  et  sincere." — vol.  i.  p.  383-386. 

A^ery  soon  after  the  fedemtion,  the  King  entered  into 
secret  communications  with  ]\Iirabeau,  and  expected  by 
his  means,  and  those  of  M.  Bouille  and  his  army,  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was  held. 
Tfie  phm  was,  to  retire  to  Compiegne  ;  and  there,  by  the 
help  of  the  army,  to  purge  the  Assembly,  and  restore 
the  royal  authority.  ^Madame  de  Stael  says,  that  3Iira- 
beau  insisted  for  a  constitution  like  that  of  England; 
but,  as  an  armed  force  was  avowedly  the  or*ran  bv  which 
he  was  to  act,  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether 
he  could  seriously  expect  this  to  be  granted.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  policy  of  the  King  was  to  appear  to  agree 
to  every  thing ;  and,  as  this  appeared  to  M.  Necker,  who 
was  not  in  the  secret,  to  be  an  unjustifiable  abandonment 
of  liimself  and  the  country,  he  tendered  his  i*esignation, 
and  was  allowed  to  retire  —  and  then  followed  the  death 
of  Mirabeau,  and  shortly  after  the  flight  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  King  —  the  revision  of  the  constitution — 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly,  with  a 
self-denvinir  ordinance,  declaring,  tliat  none  of  its  mem- 
bers  sliould  be  capable  of  being  elected  into  the  next 
legislature. 


ISSANE   EMIflUATlON  Or    171H.  ^\tTt 

There  is  tin  admirable  chapter  on  the  emigration  of 
179! — that  emigration,  in  the  spirit  of  jwirty  and  uf  Aon 
tmi,  which  at  once  exasi)enited  and  strengthened  the 
I«irty  who  ought  to  have  been  opposed,  and  irretriev- 
ably injured  a  cause  which  was  worse  tlian  deserted, 
when  foreigners  were  called  in  to  support  it.  Madame 
dc  Stiiel  h  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  NobU-s  should 
have  staid,  and  resisted  what  was  wrong — or  submitted 
to  it  "  Mais  ils  oit  trouve  plus  simple  d'invoquer  la 
gendarmerie  Europi^enne,  a6n  dc  mettrc  Paris  k  i-aison." 
The  fate  of  their  country,  whi<'li  ought  to  Iiave  been 
their  only  concern,  wjis  always  a  secondary  objert,  in 
their  eyes,  to  the  triumph  of  their  own  opinions  —  "iU 
I'ont  voulu  connne  un  jaloux  sa  maitrcsse — fidclle  au 
mort," — and  seem  rather  to  have  considered  themselves 
as  allied  to  all  the  other  nobles  of  Europe,  than  as  a  jmrt 
of  the  French  mition. 

The  constituent  asjtcmbly  made  more  laws  in  two 
years  than  the  English  parUament  tuul  done  in  two 
hundred.  The  succeeding  assembly  made  as  many  — 
witli  this  difl'ercuce,  that  while  the  former  aimed,  for 
the  most  part,  at  general  reformation,  the  last  were  al! 
l>ersonnI  and  vindictive.  The  speculative  republicans 
wore  for  sonic  time  the  leaders  uf  tliia  industrious  body  ; 
—  and  Madame  do  Stael,  in  describing  their  toTie  and 
temper  while  in  power,  has  given  a  picture  of  the  po- 
litical tractabiliiy  of  her  countrymen,  wlucb  could 
scarcely  have  lieeii  endun^d  fn«n  a  atnuiger. 
■  "  Aucan  ai^giiiucDt,  niicune  incgui^iuile  n'<5lo)ent  £coiiU^  par  aca 
nbiif*.  Ils  n'poniloirnt  mis  obmrvationa  ile  la  m^rsso,  rt  de  la  Mgcaxe 
I  Unnt^MH^r,  jinr  un  soiirirt)  tuuqitcur,  ajiaptianc  dn  I'aridilf  r|ui  rS- 
•ultc  dv  I'ttinoufpropri! :  On  A'i'pui»oit  il  leur  nippiJur  lui  circuiistancea, 
ct  ^  leur  en  dMuiru  les  caUiiMi  un  puiwoit  tour  il  tour  do  la  ilii^rie 
k  rcxp^ricnce,  cl  dc  I'expt-riencc-  it  la  tli^orie,  pour  leur  rn  tnontrer 
I'tdcnlit*! ;  ft,  «'ils  cniiBcnuiiiMit  i  r^pomlrr,  ils  ni<ii(^nl  Lm  foili  Ics 
plaBauthdnlifiucH,  I't  cumbottoicJtt  los  i>1iitervation«  Iva  pliln  nviileolm, 
rjiy  opfHiMUil  iiUKliiueB  maxtnieH  cuuinuno,  l>ien  qu'L'Xpriiii<;>'3  avcc 
^loqueni'O.  IIm  i«  ri.-gard(iimt  uulrc  eux,  (Mjdiiup  a'ilH  avoiuni  rl<-  i'imiIn 
dignce  do  sVntcndn-,  et  a'ancouragcQirnt  par  I'id^  qut-  tout  rloU 
nunilloniiniti^  diina  la  r6«iFlanrt^  it  lour  manit-rv  dn  voir.  IVIii  wint 
K>  »ij;iK-i)  ill?  IVaprit  do  pnrti  rlicx  lea  Fmnouiv  !  La.:  dt'ilain  jMiur  lfur« 
adt  iT«airc-d  an  pbI  la  base,  tl  k*  di^toin  auppcix!  Mujottrs  h  la  «m- 
jil^jl^qcs  de  U  virriti^." —  "  Maid  dajis  Ics  dt^t«  ]>oliti<juei<,"  she 
Q  g  2 
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acids,  '^  ou  la  inastHi  d*une  nation  prend  part,  il  n'y  a  que  la  voix  des 
evenemens  qui  soil  entendue;  les  argumens  n'inspirent  que  le  dcsir 
de  leur  repondre." 

The  King,  who  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  was  roused  at  last  to  refiise  his  assent 
to  certain  brutal  decrees  against  the  recusant  priests  — 
and  his  palace  and  his  person  were  immediately  invaded 
by  a  ferocious  mob — and  he  was  soon  after  compelled  with 
all  his  family  to  assist  at  the  anniversary  of  the  14th 
July,  where,  except  the  plaudits  of  a  few  children,  every 
thing  was  dark  and  menacing.  The  following  few  lines 
appear  to  us  excessively  touching. 

"  H  falloit  le  caractere  de  Louis  XVI.,  ce  caractere  de  martyr  qu'il 
n'a  jamais  dementi,  pour  supporter  ainsi  une  pareille  situation.  Sa 
maniere  de  marcher,  sa  contenance  avoient  quelque  chose  de  particu- 
lier.  Dans  d*autres  occasions,  on  auroit  pu  lui  souhaiter  plus  de  gran- 
deur ;  mais  il  suffisoit  dans  ce  moment  de  rester  en  tout  le  meme,  pour 
paroitre  sublime.  Je  suivis  de  loin  sa  tete  poudr^e  au  milieu  de  ces 
tetes  a  cheveux  noirs ;  son  habit,  encore  brode  comme  jadis,  ressor- 
toit  a  cote  du  costume  des  gens  du  peuple  qui  se  pressoient  autour  de 
lui.  Quand  il  monta  les  degres  de  Tautel,  ou  crut  voir  la  vietime 
sainte,  s'oifrant  volontairement  en  sacrifice  I  II  redescendit ;  et,  tra- 
versant  de  nouveau  les  rangs  en  desordre,  il  revint  s'asseoir  aupr^s  de 
la  reine  et  de  ses  enfans.  Depuis  ce  jour,  le  peuple  ne  Ta  plus  revu  — 
quo  sur  Techafaud  I " —  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  55. 

Soon  after,  the  allies  entered  France;  the  King  re- 
fused to  take  shelter  in  the  army  of  M.  de  la  Fayette  at 
Conipiegne.  His  palace  was  stormed,  and  his  guards 
butchered,  on  the  10th  of  August.  He  was  committed 
to  the  Temple,  arraigned,  and  executed !  and  the  reign 
of  terror,  with  all  its  unspeakable  atrocities,  ensued. 

We  must  pass  over  much  of  what  is  most  interesting 
in  the  book  before  us ;  for  we  find,  that  the  most  rapid 
sketch  we  can  trace,  would  draw  us  into  great  length. 
Madame  de  Stael  thinks  that  the  war  was  nearly  un- 
avoidable on  the  part  of  England;  and,  after  a  brief 
character  of  our  Fox  and  Pitt,  she  says, 

*"  n  poiivoit  etre  avantageux  toutefois  tk  I'Angleterre  que  M.  Pitt 
fut  le  chef  de  IVtat  dans  la  crise  la  plus  dangereuse  ou  ce  pays  so 
soit  trouvi'  ;  mais  il  ne  Tetoit  j)as  nioins,  qu'un  esprit  aussi  etendu 
(pie  colui  de  ^r.  Fox  soutint  les  prineipes  malgre  les  circonstances ; 
et  sut  i)reserver  les  dicnx  ]>enates  des  amis  de  la  li1>erte,  au  milieu  de 
rincendic.  Ce  n*est  point  pour  contenter  les  deux  partis  que  je  les 
loue  ainsi  tons  les  deux,  quoiqu'ils  aient  soutenu  des  opinions  tres- 
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opjMiiit'es.  Lc  contrairc  en  France  devroit  peut-t-trt'  avoir  lieu  j  k's 
factions  diverses  y  sont  prcsque  toiijours  t^galcmunt  falumables :  Mais 
dans  UQ  pnys  libre,  les  partisans  da  ininistf're  et  lea  membres  de  I'op- 
position  ]>euvent  avoir  tous  rai»on  ii  leur  inanit>re  ;  et  ils  font  souvent 
chacun  du  bien  selon  I'epoque.  Ce  qui  importe  seukinent,  c'eal  de  De 
pas  prvlonger  le  pouvoir  an^uia  par  la  lutte,  apri's  que  lc  danger  est 
passi;." — vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  excesses  of  the 
parties  and  the  people  of  France  at  this  period ;  which 
she  refers  to  tlie  sudden  exasperation  of  tha'w  principles 
of  natural  hostility  by  whicn  the  high  and  the  low  are 
alwuya  in  some  degree  actuated,  and  which  are  only  kept 
from  breaking  out  by  the  mutual  concessions  which  the 
law,  in  ordinary  times,  exacts  from  both  parties.  The 
law  was  now  annihilated  in  that  countn',  and  the  natural 
ant inatliies  were  called  into  uncontrolled  activity;  the 
intolerance  of  one  party  having  no  longer  any  check  but 
the  intolerance  of  the  other. 

"  Les  quercUes  des  [latriciensotdcspli'U^iciiis  la  guerre  dL'Si'uvlaves, 
<-elle  des  jiaysons,  ctUe  qui  dure  encore  cntre  lea  nobles  et  les  bour- 
geois, toutes  out  vu  egalenient  pour  origiue  la  diffii-ulte  de  mainli'nir 
la  SDciete  humainc,  saiu  de.ionlrc  et  sans  iiyustice.  Les  liommes  nr 
pourroient  exister  aujuard'iiui,  ni  s«'pBreis  ni  reunis,  si  le  n*s(>cet  de  la 
lui  ne  s'etablissuil  pas  dans  Ics  teteH :  tous  les  crimes  iiaitroient  de  la 
siN'iete  menie  ()ui  doit  les  prevenir.  Tx-  potivoir  abstrait  drs  gouvenie- 
uiens  represontatifs  n'irrite  i-n  ricn  I'lirgueil  di-s  liomiiies ;  <-l  e'i'sl  par 
cette  institution  que  doivent  s't'tvindre  k-s  flambeaux  ites  furies.  Us 
se  sont  allumi^  dans  un  (luys  oil  tout  etuit  amour-propre  ;  et  I'Bmuur- 
pmpre  irrite,  eliezle  peuple,  nc  ress<.-uibto  [>oint  il  nos  nuances  fugitives ; 
eV-st  le  besoin  do  donner  la  mort ! 

"  Des  massacres,  iiou  moins  afircux  que  ceux  <le  la  terreur,  out  ete 
eunimis  au  noni  dc  In  religion ;  la  race  liumaine  s'ci't  cpuis*'-*-  |H-ndanl 
pluMieiirs  sii-cles  en  efforts  inutiles  {lour  eontraindn-  tous  les  homiiies  h 
la  memc.  crti^anee.  I'n  tel  but  nc  [wuvcut  etrv  atteiiit ;  et  I'idee  la  plus 
simple,  la  tulernticc,  telle  <iue  Gnillaunie  Penn  I'a  protessee,  a  bauni 
puur  tiHiJours,  ilu  nord  tie  1  Amerique,  le  fanatituie  duiit  le  niidi  a  ete 
rafirunx  tUeulre.  Ii  en  est <le  menie  du  fatiatisme |H>titiqiH' ;  la liUrte 
teule  ]H>ut  le  calmer.  ApK-s  un  certain  temps,  qiielques  ventes  ne 
ticront  plus  contestees ;  et  Ton  parlera  des  vicilles  itistitUliuliseoniKie  des 
nnciens  sj-sti-mes  de  pUysiiiue,  entierenient  efriut''S  par  1  evidi  iieu  lies 
fails."— vol.  ii.  p.  llo— lis. 

Wc  can  afford  to  say  nothing  of  the  Uireetory,  <ir  of 

the  succe.«9e8of  the  national  army;  hut  it  is  iinjK»s>ible 

to  [lass  quite  over  the  18th  Fructidor  (4th  Septcnilx^r) 

1797,  when  the  maiority  of  the  IHrcetory  sent  (ienei-nl 

'  «i  Q  3 
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Augereau  with  an  amied  force  to  disperse  the  le^slative 
bodies,  and  arrest  certain  of  their  members.  This  step 
Madame  de  Stael  considers  as  the  beginning  of  that 
system  of  military  despotism  which  was  afterwards  car- 
ried so  far ;  and  seems  seriously  to  believe,  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  then  adopted,  the  reign  of  law  might  yet 
have  been  restoi-ed,  and  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte  pre- 
vented. To  us  it  seems  infinitely  more  probable,  that 
the  Bourbons  would  then  have  been  brought  back  with- 
out any  conditions  —  or  leather,  perhaps,  that  a  civil 
war,  and  a  scene  of  far  more  sanguinary  violence  would 
have  ensued.  She  does  not  dispute  that  the  royalist 
party  was  very  strong  in  both  the  councils ;  but  seems 
to  think,  that  an  address  or  declaration  by  the  anny 
would  have  discomfited  them  more  becomino^lv  than  an 
actual  attack.  We  confess  we  are  not  so  delicate.  Law 
and  order  had  been  sufficiently  trodden  on  already,  by  the 
Jacobin  clubs  and  revolutionarv  tribunals ;  and  the  bat- 
talions  of  General  Augereau  were  just  as  well  entitled 
to  domineer  as  the  armed  sections  and  butchering  mobs 
of  Paris.  There  w^as  no  longer,  in  short,  any  sanctity 
or  principle  of  civil  right  acknowledged ;  and  it  was  time 
that  the  force  and  terror  which  had  substantially  reigned 
for  three  years,  should  appear  in  their  native  colours. 
They  certainly  became  somewhat  less  atrocious  when 
thus  openly  avowed. 

AVe  come  at  last  to  Bonaparte  —  a  name  that  icill  go 
down  to  posterity,  and  of  whom  it  is  not  yet  clear,  j)er- 
haps,  how  posterity  will  judge.  The  greatest  of  con- 
querors, in  an  age  when  great  conquests  appeared .  no 
longer  possible  —  the  most  splendid  of  usurpers,  where 
usurpation  had  not  been  heard  of  for  centuries  -=—  w^ho 
entered  in  triumph  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Continental 
Europe  ;  and  led,  at  last,  to  his  bed,  the  daughter  of  her 
proudest  sovereign  —  who  set  up  kings  and  put  them 
down  at  his  pleasure,  and,  for  sixteen  years,  defied  alike 
the  swords  of  his  foreign  enemies  and  the  dagger's  of  his 
domestic  factions  !  This  is  a  man  on  whom  futuj^ 
generations  must  yet  sit  in  judgment.  But  the  evidence 
by  wliich  they  are  to  judge  nuist  be  transmitted  to  them 
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by  his  coiiteio[x)rnnes.     Madame  de  Stai-l  Iiiis  collected 

i  great  deal  uf  tliis  cvideuco;  and  Ima  reported  it,  we 

think,  oil  the  whole,  in  a  tone  of  great   inijHirtiality : 

*  though  not  without  some  indications  of  ]>eraon»l  dislike. 

Her  whfjle  talents  seem  to  be  roused  and  concentrated 

I  wlien  she  begins  to  siieak  of  this  extraordinary  muu ; 

\  and  much  and  ably  as  liis  character  has  been  lately  diti- 

, cussed,  we  do  think  it  has  never  been  half  so  well  dc- 

■cribed  as  in  the  volumes  before  ns.     We  shall  ventnre 

on  a  pretty  long  extract,  beginning  with  the  account  of 

J  their  first  interview ;  for  on  this,  as  on  most  other  sub- 

Ljects,  Madame  de  Stacl  has  the  unspeakable  advantage 

f  writing  from  her  own  observation.  After  mentioning 

le  great  popularity  he  had  acquired  by  his  victories  in 

Jtnly,  and  the  peace  by  which  he  had  secured  them  at 

Cuuipo  Formio,  she  says  — 

"  Cest  avoc  c«  seiitiiDcnt,  du  moiii!!,  que  jo  Ic  xi»  pour  la  |ircinii-ra 
■  &  I'aris.  Je  nc  trouvni  pas  dc  |iBrt)lo«  jiour  lut  r^|H>nilrft,  qiiand 
vim  it  moi  me  dire  qii'il  avoit  cliercli^-  won  jitri;  il  Oogipcl,  ut  qu'U 
r^t^grettoit  d'avotr  pnss£  en  Suisse  sons  le  voir.  hUis,  lunaiiiv  je  ftw 
peu  remiw!  du  truubtu  de  raduiiration,  un  suilinient  du  cruinli! 
s-prunonc^  lui  lucoSlii!  Boiiap&rlc  alors  n'avoit  aucono  puisMucu: 
';  crofoit  in^nio  asacE  lueDooi^  pnr  Ivs  •oiij>^ons  ombragciiK  <lu 
Ktoire  i  ainsi,  la  crninle  qu'il  inapiroit  nVluit  ruu»^  ijur  par  h: 
ulier  tsffct  dc  sn  pcrsonnc  sur  jirt?»quc  ttiun  ccux  ({iii  rappr»cli<.-nt ! 
ois  vu  di'B  Konunes  tr^a-digiieM  do  rvHpvcl ;  j'avuU  vu  au^xi  des 
Ebouimet  Ti^racea:  il  u'y  avoit  rieu  dans  I'iinpreaeion  quo  llunaparttt 
Tmoduisit  Bur  moi,  qui  pdt  ma  rappclor  ni  le*  un*  ni  W  autrve. 
■  J'apcr;ui  assex  vitc,  tlana  ]c»  dilTcreiitra  oocAsions  que  j'oii*  dc  lo 
fWncontfcr  pcnilant  ma  »iJjour  i  Parie,  que  sou  otraaUm  nc  pauvoit 
I  d^fmi  par  laa  mtiis  duut  nuuii  avuiu  coulame  de  uous  icrvir;  U 
utt  ui  tiun,  oi  violunt.  ui  doui,  m  ltucL,  iL  la  fa^on  dea  Imlivldun 
ua  coiinus.  Un  lol  i-lrc  n'ayant  point  dv  pnrril,  no  [Hwvoit  nl 
iitir.  111  fairo  I'pruurcr  aurunr-  aj-inpitluc.  UV'toit  pins  oil  moini 
in  homiiii^!  Sa  toumnri:,  son  esprit,  mid  InngagL-  Hiut  rmprrinta 
If  nalurv  i^trangi-rp — B^aIltuK(?  de  pluB{H)uriiu|jjiijfurj'lt!>  Fniuijui*, 
\i  quu  nuu8  ravuiis  itit  aUli^iire. 

Loin  de  iiie  raasurtT  mi  vojrant  Bonaparte  plus  eouvent.  il  m'inil- 
oldoit  toi^'ours  davantagc !  Jc  scnlois  confiw^wonl  qu'anciim-  t-nioilon 
«iur  no  poiivoit  agir  sur  lui.  II  r<?piirde  line  nn-alure  hitniaine 
me  un  fait  ou  coinme  une  cbone,  tiiaia  uoii  rumiuK  uu  twmblable. 
i>  lialt  pn>  plus  i^u'il  n'uime.  11  n'y  a  quo  lui  puiir  lui ;  loiii  l>:  mic 
•  cr^iure*  umt  ilt>«  eliiflWs.  Im  ivivv  de  m  volonti-  poiifi-ic  dmi* 
mpcrturbiible  calcul  t]e  Kin  i-troisuio  ;  cV^l  un  liubilv  joui-nr  <l'iVlit'ca, 
biit  Ic  gpnrc  Immain  ii-l  In  pnrtii:  ndvcrw  qiill  «;  propUM;  dr  Ini™ 
|ebiie  cl  mot.     See  min-?*  ticnntul  aiit:itil  niiK  ijaiititi^ii  i|iti  lui  muu- 
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qucnt,  qu'aux  talens  qu'il  pos^edc.  Ni  la  pitie,  ni  Tattrait,  ni  la 
religion,  ni  rattachemcnt  k  une  idee  quelconque  ne  sauroient  le 
detourner  de  sa  direction  principale.  II  est  pour  soq  interet,  ce  que 
le  juste  doit  etre  pour  la  vertu  :  si  le  but  etoit  bon,  sa  perseverance 
seroit  belle. 

'^  Chaque  fois  que  je  Tentendois  parler,  j'etois  frapp^'e  de  s«  supe- 
riorite.  £llc  n'avoit  pourtant  aucun  rapport  avec  celle  des  homines 
instruits  et  cultives  par  Tetude  ou  la  society,  telle  que  TAngleterre  et 
la  France  peuvent  en  oifrir  des  exemples.  Mais  ses  discours  indi- 
quoient  le  tact  des  cireonstances,  comme  le  chasseur  a  celui  de  sa 
proie.  Quelquelbis  il  racontoit  les  faits  politique^  et  militaires  de  sa 
vie  d*une  lac^on  tres-interessante ;  il  avoit  meme,  dans  les  recits  qui 
permettoient  de  la  gaietiS,  un  yteu  de  Timagination  italienne.  Cepen* 
dant  rien  nc  pouvoit  triompher  de  mon  invincible  61oignement  pour 
ce  que  j'apercevois  en  lui.  Jc  sentois  dans  son  ame  une  epee  froide 
et  trancliante  qui  glac^oit  en  blessant !  Jc  sentois  dans  son  esprit  une 
ironie  profonde  k  laquelle  rien  de  gnind  ni  de  beau,  pas  me  me  sa  propre 
gloirCy  ne  pouvoit  eeiiapper:  Car  il  lueprisoit  la  nation  dont  il  vouloit 
les  suffrages,  et  nuUe  etincelle  d'enthousiasme  ne  se  meloit  a  son  besoin 
d'ctonner  Tcspece  humaine. 

"  Ce  fut  dans  rintervalle  entre  le  retour  de  Bonaparte  et  son  depart 
pour  I'Egypte,  c'est-a-dire,  vers  la  fin  de  1797,  que  je  le  vis  plusieurs 
ibis  a  Paris ;  et  jamais  la  difficuUe  de  respirer  que  j*eprouvois  en  sa 
presence  ne  put  se  dis8iper.  J*etois  un  jour  k  table  entre  lui  et  Tabbe 
Sieyes :  singuliere  situation,  si  j'avois  pu  prevoir  I'avenir !  tTexami- 
nois  avec  attention  la  figure  de  Bonaparte ;  mais  chaque  fois  qu'il 
decouvroit  en  moi  des  regards  observateurs,  il  avoit  Tart  d'oter  k  ses 
yeux  toute  expression,  comme  s'ils  fussent  devenus  de  marbre.  Son 
visage  etoit  alors  immobile ;  excepte  un  sourire  vague  qu'il  plagoit  sur 
ses  levres  a  tout  hasard,  pour  derouter  quiconque  voudroit  observer  les 
signes  exterieurs  de  sa  pensee. 

'*  Sa  figure,  alors  maigre  et  pule,  etoit  assez  agreable ;  depuis,  il 
est  engraisse,  ce  qui  lui  va  tres-mal  :  car  on  a  besoin  de  croire  un  tel 
homme  tourmente  par  son  caractere,  pour  tolerer  un  peu  que  ce  ca- 
ract^re  fasse  tellement  soufirir  les  autres.  Comme  sa  stature  est  petite, 
et  cependant  sa  taille  fort  longuo,  il  etoit  beaucoup  mieux  a  cheval 
qu'k  pied ;  en  tout,  c'est  la  guerre,  et  seulement  la  guerre  qui  lui  sied. 
Sa  maniere  d'etre  dans  la  societe  est  genee  sans  timidite.  II  a  quel- 
que  chose  de  dedaigneux  quand  il  se  contient,  et  de  vulgaire,  quand  il 
se  met  a  I'aise.  Le  dedaiii  lui  va  mieux — aussi  ne  s'en  fait-il  pas 
faute. 

"  Par  une  vocation  naturelle  pour  I'etat  de  prince,  il  adressoit  dejk 
des  questions  insignifiantes  u  tous  ceux  qu'on  lui  presentoit.  Etes- 
vous  marie?  demandoit-il  a  Tun  des  convives.  Combien  avez-vous 
d'enfans  ?  disoit-il  a  Tautre.  Depuis  quand  etes-vous  arrive  ?  Quand 
partez-vous  ?  Et  autres  interrogations  de  ce  genre,  qui  etablissent  la 
superiorite  de  celui  qui  les  fait  sur  celui  qui  veut  bien  se  laisser  ques- 
tionner  ainsi. 

"  Je  Tai  vu  un  jour  s'approcher  d'une  Fran^oise  tres  connue  par  sa 
beaute,  son  esprit  et  la  vivacite  de  ses  opinions ;  il  se  pla^a  tout  droit 
devant  elle  comme  le  plus  roide  des  g^neraux  allemands,  et  lui  dit : 
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'  Mndamr,je  ti'aime  pai  que  It*  ftmmea  tt  mifent  de  politique .' — '  VoHt 
arrz  rtiitan,  giiifrai,'  lui  ri>poadit-elli? :  '  matt  dant  un  payt  ou  on 
Ifur  coupe  la  tile,  il  eti  naturel  qu'ellet  attnt  envie  de  savoir  pourquoi.' 
Bonaparte  nlora  nc  ropliqua  rien.  C'est  un  liomme  que  la  rvaistnnce 
vt'ritable  apaiae ;  ccux  qui  ont  souffert  ma  despotisnic,  doiveat  en  Otre 
niitiint  accuses  que  lui-mt-me." — vol.  ii.  p.  198-204. 

Tlio  following  little  anecdote  is  every  way  character- 
istic. 

"  Un  Doir  il  parloit  uvec  Bnrras  tie  son  DHcendnnt  sur  lea  pcupleii 
iiali<?ii«,  qui  nroient  voulu  Ic  fuire  due  dc  Milan  ct  roi  d'ltalir.  '  .Vau 
je  nr  ptnse,'  ilit-il,  '  d  rien  de  irmblable  daru  aucun  pays.'—'  VuutfaUet 
bieit  de  n'y  pas  Monger  en  France,'  repondit  Barras  i  '  far,  ii  le  di- 
rectoire  ram  enroffoit  demain  au  Temple,  il  n'y  auroit  pax  ijuatre 
personnel  qui  s'y  opposasient.'  Bonaparte  I'toit  ossis  sur  un  canape 
&  ciitL-  do  Barraa :  a  ccs  [Mirolcs  il  selunf a  vers  la  cheniinw,  notant 
paii  inoitre  tie  8on  irritation ;  puis,  reprcnant  cettc  e^peoe  de  caliiic  ap- 
parent dont  Ifs  homines  les  plus  pn^sionnea  partui  les  hnbitans  du  Slidi 
wnt  ciipables,  il  dL-cUm  qu'il  vuuloit  t-tre  chargu  d'unc  expedition 
nulitain'.  Le  dircetuirc  lui  proposa  la  detente  en  Angleterre ;  il  alia 
visiter  Ics  ei'itcas  et  reconnuissant  bientdt  que  cette  exptMition  t'loit 
insi'nsi'-e,  il  revint  diVid*'  ii  tenter  la  conquete  tie  rE;:ypte." — yoI,  ii. 
p.  207,  20H. 

We  must  ndtl  a  few  miscellaneous  imsfagea,  to  develop 
a  little  farther  this  extraordinary  character,  Madame 
de  Stael  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  on  tlie  state 
of  Switzerland,  in  which  he  seemed  quite  insensible  to 
any  feelings  of  generosity. 

"Ct'tte  conversation,"  liowevcr,  slic  adds,  "mc  fit  eoiH'ndant  conce- 
viiir  I'agrenicnt  qu'on  pent  lui  trouver  quanii  il  prend  I'liir  bonliomme, 
et  parle  cummc  d'une  eliose  simple  dc  lui-memo  ft  de  ses  projels. 
Cet  art,  le  plus  rodoulablu  dc  tiiu^  a  captive  beauroup  de  gens.  A 
cettfl  memc  i-poque,  jc  revis  encore  quelqucfois  Bonai)arte  en  soeii-te, 
et  il  me  parut  toujour^  profondement  «cou(m5  des  rap]Kirt<<  qu'il  vouloit 
etablir  entrc  lui  et  les  autres  hommes,  les  tenant  &  distance  ou  lea 
rappnicliani  de  lui,  suivani  qu'il  croynit  se  les  nttoclier  plus  suremeut. 
Ijuand  il  se  trouvoit  avec  le.f  directi-urs  surtout,  il  cniit;ii<iit  d'uviiir 
■'air  d'un  Reni'-ral  sons  les  onlres  de  son  gouvemcmeiit,  et  il  eiisayoit 
tour  ^  tour  dans  scs  nianii-res  avec  cette  sorte  de  superieurs,  lu  dignite 
(lu  la  familiarite  j  mais  il  manquoit  le  ton  Trai  de  I'une  i-t  de  I'autrv. 
C'etl  un  homme  qui  ne  inuroii  ftre  nuturel  que  dant  le  eommande- 
mfn/."— vol.  ii.  p.2ll,212. 

The  following  remark  relates  rather  to  the  l-'reuch 
nation  than  their  ruler.  We  quote  it  for  lU  exquisite 
truth  rather  than  its  severity. 

"  Sa  cduveriiation  avit  le  Mufti  dans  In  pyramide  de  Cheops  di'voit 
enchanter  les  I>aribicns ;  parce  qu'elle  reunissoit  les  deux  cliosos  qui 
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lea  captivent :  un  certain  genre  de  grandeur,  et  de  la  moquerie  tout 
ensemble.  Les  Fran9ois  sont  bien  aises  d'etre  ^mus,  et  de  rire  de  ce 
quails  sont  emus!  Le  charlatanisme  leur  plait,  et  ils  aidcnt  yolontiers  a 
se  tromper  eux-memes ;  pourvu  qu'il  leur  soit  permis,  tout  en  se  con- 
duisant  commes  des  dupes,  de  montrer  par  quelques  bon  mots  que 
pourtant  ils  ne  le  sont  pas." — vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

On  his  return  from  Egypt  it  was  understood  by  every 
body  that  he  was  to  subvert  the  existing  constitution. 
But  he  passed  five  weeks  at  Paris  in  a  quiet  and  appa- 
rently undecided  way  —  and,  with  all  this  preparatory 
study,  acted  his  part  but  badly  after  all.  Nothing  can 
be  more  curious  than  the  following  passage.  When  he 
had  at  last  determined  to  put  down  the  Directory, — 

''Le  19  brumaire,  il  arriva  dans  le  conseil  des  cinq  cents,  les  bras 
croises,  avec  un  air  tr^-sombre,  et  suivi  de  deux  grands  grenadiers 
qui  prot^eoient  sa  petite  stature.  Les  d<^put^  appel^s  jacobins  pous- 
s^nt  des  hurlemens  en  le  vojant  entrer  dans  la  salle ;  son  frerei 
Lucien,  bien  heureusement  pour  lui,  etoit  alors  president ;  il  agitoit 
en  vain  la  sonnette  pour  r^tablir  Tordre ;  les  cris  de  traiire  et  d'u^tf r- 
pateur  se  faisoient  entendre  de  toutes  parts ;  et  Tun  des  deputes,  com- 
patriote  de  Bonaparte,  le  corse  Ar^na,  s*approcha  dc  ce  general  et  le 
secoua  fortement  par  le  collet  de  son  habit.  On  a  suppose,  mais  sans 
fondement,  qu*il  avoit  un  poignard  pour  le  tuer.  Son  action  cepen- 
dant  effraya  Bonaparte ;  et  il  dit  aux  grenadiers  qui  etoient  ik  cote  de 
lui,  en  laissant  tomber  sa  tete  sur  Vepaule  d*un  d'eux :  *  Tires-moi 
d^ici  r  Les  grenadiers  Tenlev^rent  du  milieu  des  deputes  qui  Fentou- 
roient ;  ils  le  porterent  hors  de  la  salle  en  plein  air ;  et,  des  qu'il  j  fut, 
sa  presence  d  esprit  lui  revint.  H  monta  ^  cheval  a  I'instant  meme  ; 
et,  parcourant  les  rangs  de  ses  grenadiers,  il  les  determina  bientot  a  ce 
qu'il  vouloit  d'eux.  Dans  cctte  circonstance,  comme  dans  beaucoup 
d'autres,  on  a  remarqu^  que  Bonaparte  pouvoit  se  troubler  quand  un 
autre  danger  que  celui  de  la  guerre  etoit  en  face  de  lui ;  et  quelques 
personnes  en  ont  conclu  bien  ridiculement  qu'il  manquoit  de  courage. 
Certes  on  ne  pent  nier  son  audace ;  mais,  comme  il  n'est  rien,  pas 
meme  brave,  d'une  fa^on  gen^reuse,  il  s'ensuit  qu'il  ne  s'expose  jamais 
que  quand  cela  pent  etre  utile.  II  seroit  tres-fache  d'etre  tue,  parce 
que  c'est  un  revers,  et  qu'il  veut  en  tout  du  succ^s.  H  en  seroit  aussi 
&che,  parce  que  la  mort  deplait  a  son  imagination  :  Mais  il  n'hesite 
pas  ^  hasarder  sa  vie,  lorsque,  suivant  sa  maniere  de  voir,  la  partie 
vaut  le  risque  de  I'enjeu,  s'il  est  permis  de  s'exprimer  ainsi." — vol.  ii. 
p.  240-242. 

Although  he  failed  thus  strangely  in  the  tlieatrical 
part  of  the  business,  the  substantial  part  was  effectually 
done.  He  sent  in  a  column  of  grenadiers  with  fixed 
bayonets  at  one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  great  council,  and 
made  them  advance  steadily  to  the  other ;  driving  the 
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unlinppy  senators,  in  their  fine  classical  draperies,  before 
thcni,  and  forcing  them  to  leap  out  of  the  mndows,  and 
scamper  through  the  gardens  in  these  strange  habili- 
ments !  Colonel  Pride's  purge  itself  was  not  half  so 
rough  in  its  operation. 

There  was  now  an  end,  not  only  of  liberty,  but  of 
Republican  tyranny  ;  and  the  empire  of  the  swortl  in  the 
hand  of  one  man,  was  substantially  established.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think,  but  liistory  shows  it  to  be  true, 
that  the  most  abject  servitude  is  usually  established  at 
the  close  of  a  long,  and  even  generous  struggle  for  free- 
dom ;  jMirtly,  no  doubt,  because  despotism  offers  an 
image  of  repose  to  those  who  arc  worn  out  with  conten- 
tion, but  cbieflv  because  that  military-  force  to  which  all 
parties  had  in  their  extremity  appealed,  naturally  lends 
itself  to  the  bad  ambition  of  a  fortimate  commander. 
This  it  was  which  made  the  fortune  of  BouaiMirte.  His 
answer  to  all  renionstrnnces  was — "  Voulez-vtms  (jue  jo 
VOU8  livre  aux  Jacobins  ? "  Hut  his  true  answer  was, 
tbat  the  army  was  at  his  devotion,  and  that  he  defied 
the  opinion  of  the  nation. 

lie  began  by  setting  up  the  Consulate:  But  from  the 
v«Ty  first,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  assumed  the  airs  and 
the  tone  of  royalty. 

"  11  prit  Ics  Tuilcrivs  pour  m  dcmcure  ;  et  oe  fiit  un  raup  de  pnrtii' 
quL'  Ic  cbuix  du  cettn  liabitation.  On  avuit  tu  lii  1c  rui  de  France  ;  - 
lea  habitudes  luonarchiciuea  y  etuiuiit  ciictiru  pri-sentci)  ii  toud  k-i>  yvax, 
et  il  sutliKuit,  ]H>ur  aiii!>i  dire,  dc  lainacr  fairc  \k*  niurM  jMiir  tout 
n-tablir.  Vers  1(»  dcmiers  joim  du  deruicr  miVIc,  .:<■  \\*  critriT  Ic 
|in-niirr  coiisul  dans  cv  palais  buti  par  Ics  rais ;  et  (|uuii|ue  Bunii|iarti; 
tut  bifii  loin  encurc  ilc  la  luagnificcnce  qu'il  a  di'vclo[>[H.«  dcpuis,  \'tm 
voyuit  dija  dans  tout  co  ijui  I'entouroit  un  em]>rcsseiucnt  di!  sc  fuire 
('iiurti»nn  ii  I'orientale,  ([ui  dut  lui  jicrsuadvr  que  guuvcrniT  la  Xvm 
I'-toit  chose  bicn  facile.  Quand  sa  voiturc  fut  arririf  danit  la  cour  des 
Tuileric!!,  KCM  valet!«  ouvrirent  la  portit>re  ct  prvci]lil^rt■nt  le  iiiarclie- 
jiicd  avcc  um.-  viulence  qui  scuibloit  dire  i|ue  Ics  chooca  phyRiquM 
I'lli-ii-mi'nics  c-totcnt  iiisuK-ntcs  quand  dies  rt'lanluient  un  instant  la 
iiiarclie  dc  leur  niaitru  !  Lui  n<-  reganloit  ni  ne  rcmcn-ioit  iKTSuiine  ; 
ciiniinc  »"il  Bvoit  craint  qu'on  put  Ic  cn>ire  tonsible  aux  honimages 
nii'me  qit'il  exi^ii'oit.  Kn  niontant  IVscalier  au  tiiilii'u  de  la  foulc  <iui 
w-  p^•s^>oit  [Hitir  Ic  enivn^  w"  v'ux  iic  pc  jmrtoiciit  ni  sur  aucnn  "Iijet, 
ui  iiur  nucutiu  {wrsoniic  en  partii'ulior.  II  y  avoit  qticlque  chose  de 
vague  ct  d'iiuouciant  dans  sa  phjrsionomie,  et  ae>  rrgarda  n'cxprimoiciit 
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que  ce  qu'il  convient  toujours  de  montrer,  —  I'indiffl^rence  pour  le 
sort,  et  le  dedain  pour  les  hommes.** —  vol.  ii.  p.  258,  259. 

He  had  some  reason,  indeed,  to  despise  men,  from  the 
specimens  he  had  mostly  about  him :  For  his  adherents 
were  chiefly  deserters  from  the  royalists  or  the  republican 
party  ; — the  first  willing  to  transfer  their  servility  to  a 
new  dynasty, — the  latter  to  take  the  names  and  emolu- 
ments of  republican  offices  from  the  hand  of  a  plebeian 
usurper.  For  a  while  he  thought  it  prudent  to  dissemble 
with  each ;  and,  with  that  utter  contempt  of  truth  which 
belonged  to  his  scorn  of  mankind,  held,  in  the  same  day, 
the  most  edifying  discourses  of  citizenship  and  equality 
to  one  set  of  hearers,  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  sove- 
reigns to  another.  He  extended  the  same  unprincipled 
dissimulation  to  the  subject  of  religion.  To  the  prelates 
with  whom  he  arranged  his  celebrated  Concordat^  he 
spoke  in  the  most  serious  manner  of  the  truth  and  the 
a^vfulness  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  Cabanis  and  the  philo- 
sophers, he  said,  the  same  evening,  — "  Savez-vous  ce 
que  c'est  la  Concordat  ?  C'est  la  Vaccine  de  la  Religion 
—  dans  cinquante  ans  il  n'y  aura  plus  en  France !  "  He 
resolved,  however,  to  profit  by  it  while  it  lasted ;  and 
had  the  blasphemous  audacity  to  put  this,  among  other 
things,  into  the  national  catechism,  approved  of  by  the 
whole  Gallican  church :  —  "  Qu.  Que  doit-on  penser  de 
ceux  qui  manqueroient  a  leur  devoir  envers  TEmpereur 
Napoleon  ?  Reponse.  Qu'ils  resisteroient  a  I'ordre  etabli 
de  Dieu  lui-meme  —  et  se  rendroient  dignes  de  la  dam- 
nation eternelle ! " 

With  the  actual  tyranny  of  the  sword  began  the  more 
pitiful  persecution  of  the  slavish  journals  —  the  wanton 
and  merciless  infliction  of  exile  on  women  and  men  of 
letters  —  and  the  perpetual,  restless,  insatiable  interfer- 
ence in  the  whole  life  and  conversation  of  everv  one  of 
the  slightest  note  or  importance.  The  following  pas- 
sages are  A\Titten,  perhaps,  with  more  bitterness  than 
any  other  in  the  book ;  but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  sub- 
stantially just. 

"  Bonaparte,  lorsqu'il  disposoit  d'un  million  d'homraes  armes,  n*en 
attachoit  pas  moins  d'importance  il  Tart  de  guider  Tesprit  public  par 
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li's  fcazetics ;  il  diutuit  eouvcnt  lui-mvint.'  <li<3  articles  de  juurnuiix 
(jii'on  [wuvoit  roconnoitrc  (iiix  (wccadea  vjolcntes  du  style.  On  voyoit 
qu'il  aumit  voulu  mettrc  danii  ce  qu'il  iVrivoit,  dt'it  cou|id  nil  lieu  dc 
iiiolii!  II  a  dans  tout  sonetrc  un  fond di>  vnlgarite  que  Ic  giganiei^tiu 
<le  i>un  uubition  niemu  nc  Mun>it  toujuura  eaelier.  C'e  ii'ivi  [uiii 
qii'il  nu  Mtclie  trC'S-bien,  un  jour  dunne,  m>  uioiitn-r  nvec  beaucoup 
dc  convenanec ;  muiH  il  o'est  h  son  aisc  que  dans  Ic  nii'priii  pour  k-s 
aiitn-i>,  et,  d!>ii-<ju'il  pent  y  rentrer,  il  n'y  eomptait.  Tuutcfoiti  ce 
nVtoit  pas  uniquemcnt  par  goiit  qu'il  se  livroit  ii  laireservir.  dans  ses 
nutts  du  Sloiiiteur,  le  cynisiuc  dc  la  revulution  au  mniiiticn  de  sa 
pui^sanee.  II  nc  pcrmettoit  qu%  lui  d'i'tre  jacobin  eu  France.  — 
vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

"  .Te  fun  la  premiere  femme  que  Bonaparte  exilii ;  Klais  bienlnt 
upri-3  il  en  bannit  un  (rrand  nonibre,  d'opiniotu  oj>{>osces.  D'uu  ve- 
nuit  cc  luxe  en  fait  de  nierliancete,  si  ci-  nVst  d'unv  siirte  dc  liaiiie 
eonlrc  tous  les  i'lrei>  indt'pt^ndana  ?  Kt  coinnic  les  teinine^  d'line 
part,  ne  [xiuvoii'iit  servir  en  ricn  ses  dcsseins  ]Kiliti<|ues,  et  que,  de 
Tautrc,  elle^  t'tiiient  moins  aecessibles  que  Ics  liiHtiineii  aux  craiiite^  et 
aux  e«p«'ninees  dont  le  puuvnir  est  dispcusateur,  elk's  lui  donnoieiit 
de  riiunieiir  (-vnime  dei>  relielles,  et  il  m  jilaisoit  ii  k-iir  dire  des  lOiiises 
bK<SMnte:>  et  vtilgnirc.*.  II  lialssuit  autniit  IVsprit  de  elievali-rie  qu'il 
ri'clien.-liuit  IVtuiuette :  c*etait  faire  un  mauvais  clioix  pariiii  les  an- 
oienncs  nnriira.  II  lui  rcstoit  ausxi  de  ws  prt-niii-n-s  liabitndes  [>en> 
dunt  la  revolution,  line  eertaiite  anti|>athie  jaci>l>iiie  eontre  In  societc 
brillnnte  de  I*aria  ;  sur  laiinelle  les  teiunies  exeri;oicnt  beuiicDup  d'a- 
licctulaiit.  II  n-doutoit  en  elks  I'arl  de  la  plaisunlerie,  i)ui,  Ton  ilnit  en 
rnnveiiir,  ap|Hirticnt  pnrtieuliercmeiit  mix  Fran foi ses.  Si  lt[iiin]inrte 
avoit  vnulu  s'en  tenir  au  su|)erbc  nMe  de  f;rnnd  general  et  ile  jin'inier 
iiin^islrat  de  la  n^iublitgue,  il  nuroit  iilune  de  toute  In  liaiileur  du 
freiiie  an-dewius  des  j>etits  traits  aceres  de  Vesprit  ile  salon.  Muis 
quand  il  avoit  le  dessein  de  si;  tain-  un  n>i  parvenu,  un  iH.ur^-eois 
fientillioniine  sur  Ic  tn'ine,  il  9*expusoil  pn'-eis<-inent  u  lu  niiH|iK'rie  du 
bnn  (on.  et  il  lie  (Ktuvoit  la  eoinpriiner,  eoiunie  il  I'a  <ait,  que  [mr 
r>-Mpioiinge  et  la  terreur." —  vol.  ii.  p.  30fi — .WT. 

The  thin  iimskof  the  Coiisiilato  was  stion  thniwn  oft" — 
ami  tiie  Kiiiix-ror  appe-aiH^^l  in  his  ])rii|KT  haliits.  Thr 
fulli>wiii<r  i*ciniirk.-<,  thou^rh  nut  all  a]>[>licuhk>  to  the  saiiif 
p<Tioil,  apjwar  to  us  to  Ik'  adniirahle. 

"  Itonapartc  avoit  In  rhistuir<>  d'une  ninnien'  emifu^e.  Pen  aecmi- 
tunie  il  I'etude,  il  se  n-iidoit  lH>aucouit  miiiiis  enmpte  de  11'  ipi'il  avoil 
appris  ilaits  les  livri'S,  quedi-  ee  <|U*il  avuit  recneilli  )>nr  robi-ervatimi 
de^  lioiiiiiii-s.  II  n*i'n  eloit  jiuii  inoiiis  resle  dan->  sii  tete  un  ciTIain 
n-i|>i'cl  (Kiur  Attila  eC  imur  L'liarleiiiajnie.  p'Uir  les  liiis  f/ixlaleit  it 
[Hiur  le  de^jKiIisme  de  I'Oricnt,  qu'il  appliquiiii  ii  tort  et  ii  Iraiers.  nt> 
M>  inmipant  jamais,  tnutftiiis,  sur  ee  qui  scrvoii  inslniitanemrnt  ii  »<>» 
[Hinvoir;  mnis  du  reste,  eitailt.  bluninnt.  liiuiitit  et  rai'imiiiint  iiimine 
I-  l«i>ar<l  li-  .■..ii.IiiiM.il.     II  parloil  ain-i  •!.->.  li.-iin*  enliin^  aM.d'nu- 

tant  pbH  d'iiviuilii-.'.  ,pie  |H-rs..un.-  m-  VinUn q-il.  «  .■<•  im-*1  l^ir  ks 

■  p]>liindi''-.'nii-:i-'    in\id'int:iir.'it  ipn  eclin]>|<i-ul  t<iitj'<urs  ilHnsik>  nivn- 
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sions  scmblables,  Une  chose  singuliere,  c'est  que,  dans  la  conversa- 
tion, plusieurs  officiers  Bonapartistes  ont  emprunte  de  leur  chef  cet 
h^roique  galimatias,  qui  veritablement  ne  signilie  rien  qu*k  U  tete  de 
huit  cent  mille  hommes." —  vol.  ii.  p.  332 — 333. 

"  II  fit  occuper  la  plupart  des  charges  de  sa  maison  par  des  Nobles 
de  Tancien  regime  ;  il  aimoit  les  flatteries  des  court isans  d'autrefois, 
parce  cju'ils  s*entcndoient  mieux  h  cet  art  que  les  hommes  nouveaux, 
meme  les  plus  empresses.  Chaquefois  qu*un  gentilliomme  de  I'an- 
cienne  cour  rappeloit  I'eticiuette  du  temps  jadi8,proposoit  une  reverence 
de  plus,  une  certaine  fa^on  de  trapper  k  la  porte  de  quelque  anti- 
chambre,  une  manierc  plus  ceremonieuse  de  presenter  une  d^peche» 
dc  plier  une  lottre,  de  la  terminer  par  telle  ou  telle  formule,  il  etoit 
accueilli  comme  s'il  avoit  fait  faire  des  progres  au  bonheur  de  I'esp^ce 
humaine !  Le  code  de  Tetiquette  imperiale  est  le  document  le  plus 
remarquable  de  la  bassesse  ^  laquelle  on  peut  reduire  Tespecc  hu- 
maine."—  vol.  ii.  p.  334,  335. 

''Quand  il  j  avoit  quatre  cents  personnes  dans  son  salon,  un 
aveugle  auroit  pu  s'y  croire  seul,  tant  le  silence  qu'on  observoit  etoit 
profond!  Les  marechaux  de  France,  au  milieu  des  fatigues  de  la 
guerre,  au  moment  de  la  crise  d'une  bataille,  entroient  dans  la  tente  de 
Tempereur  pour  lui  dcmander  ses  ordres,  —  et  il  ne  leur  etoit  pas  per- 
mis  dc  s'y  asseoir !  Sa  famille  ne  souffroit  pas  moins  que  les  etrangers 
de  son  despotisme  et  de  sa  hauteur.  Lucien  a  mieux  aime  vivre  pri- 
sonnier  en  Angleterrc  que  rcgner  sous  les  ordres  de  son  frere.  Louis 
Bonaparte,  dont  le  caractere  est  gdneralement  estime,  se  vit  constraint 
par  sa  probite  meme,  k  renoncer  k  la  couronne  de  Hollande ;  et,  le 
croiroit-on?  quand  ilcausoit  avec  son  fr^re  pendant  deux  heures  tete- 
a-tete,  force  par  sa  mauvaise  sante  de  s'appuyer  peniblement  contre 
la  murailie,  Na])oleon  ne  lui  oflroit  pas  une  chaise  I  il  demeuroit  lui- 
meme  debout,  de  crainte  que  quelqu'un  n'eut  Tidee  de  se  familiariser 
assez  avec  lui,  pour  s'asseoir  en  sa  presence. 

"  I-^e  peur  qu'il  causoit  dans  les  derniers  temps  etoit  telle,  que  per- 
sonnc  ne  lui  adressoit  le  premier  la  parole  sur  rien.  Quclquefois  il 
s'entretenoit  avec  la  plus  grande  simplicite  au  milieu  de  sa  cour,  et 
dans  son  conseil  d'etat.  11  souffroit  la  contradiction,  il  y  encourageoit 
meme,  quand  il  s'agissoit  de  questions  administratives  ou  judiciaires 
sans  relation  avec  son  pouvoir.  II  falloit  voir  alors  Tattendrissement 
dc  ceux  auxquels  il  avoit  rendu  i>our  un  moment  la  respiration  libre; 
mais,  quand  le  maitre  reparoissoit,  on  demandoit  en  vain  aux  ministres 
de  prrsenter  nn  rapport  Jl  Tempereur  contre  une  mesure  injuste.  —  II 
aini(»it  moins  les  louanges  vraies  que  les  flatteries  serviles  ;  parce  que, 
dans  les  unes,  on  n'auroit  vu  que  son  merite,  tandis  que  les  autres  at- 
testuient  son  autorite.  En  general,  il  a  prefere  la  puissance  a  la 
*;loire  ;  car  Taction  de  la  force  lui  plaisoit  trop  pour  qu'il  s'occupa  de 
la  posk'rite,  sur  laquelle  on  ne  peut  IVxercer." — vol.  ii.  p.  399 — 401. 

There  are  some  line  remarks  on  the  baseness  of  those 
who  solicited  employment  and  favours  imder  Bonai>arte, 
and  have  since  joined  the  party  of  the  Lltras^  and  treated 
the  whole  Revolution  as  an  atrocious  rebellion —  and  a 
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very  clear  and  masterly  view  of  tlie  policy  by  which  that 
^reat  commander  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Continental 
Europe.  But  we  can  afford  no  room  now  for  any  further 
account  of  them.  As  a  gcnend,  she  says,  he  was  prodigal 
of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  —  haughty  and  domineering 
to  hia  officers  —  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  miseries 
he  inflicted  on  the  countries  which  were  tlic  scenes  of 
his  operations.  The  following  anecdote  is  curious  — 
and  to  us  original. 

"  On  I'a  vu  dan^  In  guerre  d'Autriche,  en  1809,  quitter  I'lle  de 
Li)bau,  (]uand  il  juf^it  la  bataiUc  perdue.  II  trnvcrsa  Ic  Dunubc, 
(icul  uvcc  M.  dc  Czeniitrlii.'r,  I'tin  dcs  intivpiilc!)  aides-de-camp  dc 
I'eniiiereur  dc  Kusxie,  et  le  uiareehal  Ik'rthier.  L'cmpereur  Iciir  dit 
suisez  tranquillcmcnt  <\n'aprfi  avoir  gagni  quaruntr  bataillet,  il  n'itoil 
pat  rxtraordinaire  den  perdre  une  ;  et  lorsqu'll  fut  arrive  de  I'aulre 
fiile  du  fleiivc,  il  se  couefia  et  t/ormil Jutgu'aH  lendemain  matin  .'  wins 
H'iiirurmcr  du  sort  <le  rurmee  fran^oi^e,  que  ses  generaux  Rauvi-rent 
puiiilaiit  ftm  soiunicil." — vol.  ii.  p.  ^oS. 

XIadume  de  Stael  mentions  sevend  other  instances  of 
this  faculty  of  8lee]>ing  in  moments  of  great  apparent 
anxiety.  The  most  rcmarkaljle  is,  that  he  fell  fast  asleep 
before  taking  the  field  in  IftH,  while  endeavouring  to 
]x>rsuade  one  of  his  ministers  tliat  he  had  no  chance  of 
success  in  the  approacliing  campaign,  but  must  inevitably 
be  ruined! 

.She  lias  extracted  from  the  Monitcur  of  July  I&IO,  a 
yen'  singular  proof  of  the  audacity  with  whicii  he  very 
early  proclaimed  his  own  scltiah  and  ambitious  views. 
it  is  a  public  letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  nephew,  the 
young  Duke  of  Berg,  in  which  he  says,  in  so  many  wordn, 
"  N'oubliez  jamais,  que  vos  premiers  devoirs  sont  envera 
MOi  —  vos  seconds  envers  tn  France — ccux  envers  Ics 
IKiuples  que  je  pourwis  vous  confier,  ne  vieiment 
fju'apres."  This  was  at  least  candid — and  in  bis  diMlaiti 
for  mankind,  a  sort  of  audacious  candour  was  s<imetimes 
alternated  with  his  duplicity. 

"  L'n  prineipc  general,  (jueli(u'il  fut, deplai suit  a  Bonn|Mirte  ;ciiuiuie 
line  iiiikiiterie,  i>u  enmnie  tin  eiinemi.  11  nVtuit  |>i>int  iiaii);uiiiaire,  luuiH 
iiidiRerent  ii  la  vie  <)es  homiiiex.  II  nc  la  rtiiiNideroit  que  eoniiue  iin 
iiioyen  d'urrircr  i>  i^n  but,  on  eomme  un  (ilifltu-li-  ii  renrliT  dc  su  mute. 
II  iiVtiiit  pns  iiiemeHHUKi  cdliri' qn'il  a  wHivetil  iiarulVln-:  il  Miiiloit 
efTruyer  avec  ees  paroles,  alin  dc  p'e[Mtr;;ner  le  fait  par  In  menace. 
Tout  vioit  cbea  lui  moyen  ou  but ;  rinvoltmtnlrv  uc  sv  truuvuit  nullo 
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part,  ni  dans  le  bien,  ni  dans  le  mal.  On  pretend  qu'il  a  dit :  J*ai 
taut  de  conscriis  a  depenser  par  an,  Ce  proposest  vraisemblable;  car 
Bonaparte  a  souvent  assez  mcprise  ses  auditeurs  pour  se  complaire 
dans  un  genre  de  sincerite  qui  n'est  que  de  Timpudence. — Jamais  il 
n'a  cru  aux.  sentimens  exaltes,  soit  dans  les  individus,  soit  dans  lea 
nations;  il a  pris  Texpression  de  ces  sentimens  pourde  rhypocride." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  391,  392. 

Bonaparte,  Madame  de  Stael  thinks,  had  no  alternative 
but  to  give  the  French  nation  a  free  constitution ;  or  to 
occupy  them  in  war,  and  to  dazzle  them  with  military 
glory.  He  had  not  magnanimity  to  do  the  one,  and  he 
finally  overdid  the  latter.  His  first  great  error  was  the 
war  with  Spain ;  his  last,  the  campaign  in  Russia.  All 
that  followed  was  put  upon  him,  and  could  not  be 
avoided.  She  rather  admires  his  rejection  of  the  terms 
offered  at  Chatillon ;  and  is  moved  with  his  farewell  to 
his  legions  and  their  eagles  at  Fontainbleau.  She  feels 
like  a  Frenchwoman  on  the  occupation  of  Paris  by 
foreign  conquerors ;  but  gives  the  Emperor  Alexander 
full  credit,  both  for  the  magnanimity  of  his  conduct  as  a 
conqueror,  and  the  generosity  of  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  French  liberty  and  independence.  She  is 
quite  satisfied  with  the  declaration  made  by  the  King 
at  St.  Ouen,  and  even  vaXh  the  charter  that  followed  — 
though  she  allows  that  many  further  provisions  were 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  constitution.  All  this  part 
of  the  book  is  written  with  great  temperance  and  re- 
conciling wisdom.  She  laughs  at  the  doctrine  of  le- 
ijitimaey^  as  it  is  now  maintained ;  but  gives  excellent 
reasons  for  preferring  an  ancient  line  of  princes,  and  a 
fixed  order  of  succession.  Of  the  Ultras^  or  unco7istitU' 
tional  rot/alijuf^'j  as  she  calls  them,  she  speaks  with  a  sort 
of  mixed  anger  and  pity ;  although  an  unrepressed 
}>coni  takes  the  place  of  both,  when  she  has  occasion  to 
mention  those  members  of  the  party  who  were  the  abject 
flatterers  of  Bonaparte  during  the  period  of  his  power, 
and  have  but  transferred,  to  the  new  occupant  of  the 
throne,  the  servility  to  Avhich  they  had  been  trained 
under  its  Itite  possessor. 

**  Mais  ceiix  dont  on  avoit  le  plus  de  peine  ii  contenir  rindignation 
vertn<»use  centre  le  parti  de  Tusurpateur,  cV^toient  les  nobles  ou  leurs 
adherens,  qui  avoient  demande  des  places  a  ce  menie  nsurpateiir  pen- 
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it  sa  puiMADcci,  fX  qni  s'cn  vlnicnl  afparv*  bicn  ntrtlcnient  It;  jour  do 
L'iiiile.  L*(MitliouB)usine  jiour  k  U-gitimiti:  ile  tcl  rhRmbullan  du 
KladAmti  uierc,  ou  <le  (elle  (limie  il'utour  tie  UadBme  ifirur,  ne  cun- 
iioiiMuil  point  lie  bornce  ;  et  ccrtes,  nous  autres  que  Bounparte  uvojt 
proscrita  pendant  Inut  le  rours  dc  son  rt'gne,  noiiB  nous  examinions 
pottr  Mvoir  si  nous  ii'urions  pns  rtc  ses  favoris,  qtiund  nnc  (vrtnine 
■■£licBtci»e  d'amu  nous  obtigeoit  !t  le  d^dondre  contre  k-s  invi'Clives  du 
nsiut  qu'il  avoit  cuiubl^s  de  bieafaita." —  vol.  ili.  p.  107. 

H  Our  Charles  II.  was  reculled  to  the  throne  of  his  au- 
KestorH  by  the  voice  of  hia  peopk' ;  and  yet  that  tliroiitt 
pvas  shaken,  and,  within  twenty-five  years,  overtunied 
by  tlii;  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  restored  soveroignH. 
Louis  Will,  was  not  reeallud  by  hia  people,  but  brought 
in  and  set  up  by  foreijrii  conquerors.  It  must  therefore 
be  still  more  necessary  for  him  to  {rnard  against  arbitral-)' 
measures,  and  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  secure  the 
attachment  of  that  people  whose  hostility  has  so  lately 
proved  fatal.  If  he  like  domestic  examples  belter,  be 
has  that  of  liis  own  Henri  IV.  before  him.  That  jjreot 
iuk!  popular  prince  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  relif^ious  creed  of  the  great  majority  of  his  people. 
Ill  the  present  day,  it  is  at  least  jis  necessary  for  u  loss 
popular  monarch  to  study  and  adopt  their  political  one. 
Some  of  those  about  him,  we  have  heard,  rather  re- 
commend the  example  of  Ferdinand  VII.  1  Hut  even  the 
Ultras,  we  think,  cannot  really  forget  that  Ferdinand, 
instejid  of  having  l)een  restored  by  a  foreign  force,  was 
'         '         'lad  h 


Vtbat 


dethroned  by  one:  that  there  had  been  no  jwpular  in- 
Kurreetion,  and  no  strugf^le  for  liberty  in  Spain ;  and 
'tiiat,  besides  the  anny,  he  had  the  priesthood  on  liiit 
""Ic,  which,  in  that  counti^',  is  as  omnipotent,  aa  in 
Aucc  it  is  insignificant  and  powerless,  for  any  jialiHral 
pur[Kisea,  We  cannot  now  follow  Madame  de  Stoi-I  into 
the  profound  and  instructive  criticism  she  makes  on  the 
management  of  aflairs  (hiring  Itonaparte's  stay  at  Ktbs; 
-though  much  of  it  is  ap|>iicable  to  a  later  period  — 
id  though  we  do  nut  remember  to  have  met  any  where 
ith  BO  much  tnith  toUl  in  so  gentle  a  manner. 
Madame  de  Slai'l  confirms  what  we  believe  all  well- 
irmed  ]K'r8on»  now  admit,  that  for  months  tWore  the 
;uni  of  Bonaparte,  the  attempt  was  expected,  and  in 

K  R 
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some  measure  prepared  for — by  all  but  the  court,  and 
the  royalists  by  whom  it  was  surrounded.  WTien  the 
news  of  his  landing  was  received,  they  were  still  too 
foolish  to  be  alarmed ;  and,  when  the  friends  of  liberty 
said  to  each  other,  with  bitter  regret,  "  There  is  an  end 
of  our  liberty  if  he  should  succeed — and  of  our  national 
independence  if  he  should  fail," — the  worthy  Ultras  went 
about,  saying,  it  was  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world, 
for  they  should  now  get  properly  rid  of  him;  and  the 
King  would  no  longer  be  vexed  with  the  fear  of  a  pre- 
tender !  Madame  de  Stael  treats  \Nnth  derision  the  idea 
of  Bonaparte  being  sincere  in  his  professions  of  regard 
to  liberty,  or  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  constitution 
proposed  to  him  after  his  return.  She  even  maintains, 
that  it  was  absurd  to  propose  a  free  constitution  at  such 
a  crisis.  If  the  nation  and  the  army  abandoned  the 
Bourbons,  nothing  remained  for  the  nation  but  to  invest 
the  master  of  that  army  with  the  dictatorship ;  and  to 
rise  en  masse,  till  their  borders  were  freed  from  the  in- 
vaders. That  they  did  not  do  so,  only  proves  that  they 
had  become  indifferent  about  the  country,  or  that  they 
were  in  their  hearts  hostile  to  Bonaparte.  Nothing,  she 
assures  us,  but  the  consciousness  of  this,  could  have  made 
him  submit  to  concessions  so  alien  to  his  whole  character 
and  habits — and  the  world,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  so 
understood  him.  "  Quand  il  a  prononc6  les  mots  de 
Loi  et  Liberie,  I'Europe  s'est  rassuree :  Elle  a  scnti  que 
ce  n'^toit  plus  son  ancien  et  terrible  adversaire." 

She  passes  a  magnificent  encomium  on  the  militar}'' 
genius  and  exalted  character  of  our  Wellington ;  but 
says  he  could  not  have  conquered  as  he  did,  if  the 
French  had  been  led  by  one  who  could  rally  round  him 
the  affections  of  the  people  as  well  as  he  could  direct 
their  soldiers.  She  maintains,  that  after  the  battle,  when 
Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  being  called  upon  again  to  abdicate ;  but  expected  to 
obtain  from  the  two  chambers  the  means  of  renemnsr 
or  continuing  the  contest.  AVhen  he  found  that  this 
was  impossible,  he  sunk  at  once  into  despair,  and  re- 
signed  himself  without   a   struggle.     The    selfishness 
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_fchich  hud  guiJfd  his  whole  career,  disclosed  itself  ia 
naked  deformity  in  the  lust  acts  of  his  public  life.     He 
jilmndoned  his  army  the  moment  he  found  tliat  he  could 
not  lead  it  iimiicdiately  against  the  enemy  —  and  no 
sooner  Siiw  his  own  fate  determined,  than  he  gave  up  all 
concern  fur  that  of  the  unhn|>py  countrv  which  his  am- 
bition had  involved  in  such  disasters.   lie  quietly  passeil 
by  the  cump  of  his  warriors  on  his  way  to  the  port  by 
which  he  was  to  make  his  own  escape  —  and,  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  liands  of  the  English,  endeavoured 
I  to  obtain  for  hiuuM?lf  the  l)eucfit  of  tliose  liberal  prin- 
Olplos  which  it  had  been    the  business  of  lus   life  to 
iWirpate  and  discredit  all  over  the  world. 
,  At  this  point  Madame  de  Sta^.'!  terminates  somewhat 
uptly  Iier  historical  review  of  the  events  of  the  Kevo- 
Ition ;  and  here,  our  readers  will  bt?  liappy  to  lean],  we 
iiust  stop  too.     There  is  half  a  volume  more  of  her 
■work,  indeed,  —  and  one  llrnt  catiuot  Ix!  supjjosed  the 
least  interesting  to  us,  as  it  treats  cliiefly  of  tlic  historj', 
constitution,  and  society  of  Lngland.     fiut  it  is  for  this 
iTcry  reason  tliat  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  with  the 
mmination  of  it.     We  have  every  reason  certainly  to 
B  Mitisfied  with  the  account  she  gives  of  us ;  nor  can 
my  tiling  lie  more  eloquent  and  animating  than  the  view 
has    presented  of  the   admirable  mechanism    and 
wly  working  of  our  constitution,  and  of  its  ennobling 
fleets  on  the  ilmracter  of  all  who  live  under  it.  We  anj 
rilling  to  Iwlicve  all  this  too  to  be  just;  though  we  arc 
tainly  painted  en  beau.     In  some  parts,  however,  we 
more  shocked  at  the  notions  she  gives  us  of  the 
fn-nch  cluracter,  than  ilattcrt'd  at  the  contrast  exhibited 
V  our  own.    In  mentioning  the  good  reception  thai  gen- 
lemen  in  op[x>sition  to  government  sometimes  meet  with 
I  society,  among  us,  and  the  upright  jxjuture  lliey  con- 
pive  to  maintain,  she  says,  tliat  nobody  here  would  think 
'iftolinij  with  a  man  for  being  out  of  power,  or  of 
Jving  him  with  less  cordiality.  She  notices  also,  with 
[very  alunniiig  sort  of  udmirution,  that  she  understood, 
^eu    iti    England,    that  a   gentleman   of  the  law  had 
itualty  refused  a  situation  worth  6000^.  or  7(J00/.  a 
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year,  merely  because  he  did  not  approve  of  the  ministry 
by  whom  it  was  offered;  and  adds,  that  in  France  any 
man  who  would  refuse  a  respectable  oflSce,  with  a  saLary 
of  8000  louis,  would  certainly  be  considered  as  fit  for 
Bedlam:  And  in  another  place  she  observes,  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim  in  that  country,  that 
every  man  must  have  a  place.  We  confess  that  we  have 
some  diflSculty  in  reconciling  these  incidental  intima- 
tions  mth  he/  leading  position,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  French  nation  is  desirous  of  a  free  constitution, 
and  perfectly  fit  for  and  deserving  of  it.  If  these  be 
the  principles,  not  only  upon  which  they  act,  but  which 
they  and  their  advocates  avow,  we  know  no  constitution 
under  which  they  can  be  free ;  and  have  no  faith  in  the 
power  of  any  new  institutions  to  counteract  that  spirit 
of  corruption  by  which,  even  where  they  have  existed 
the  longest,  their  whole  virtue  is  consumed. 

With  our  manners  in  society  she  is  not  quite  so  well 
pleased; — though  she  is  kind  enough  to  ascribe  our 
deficiencies  to  the  most  honourable  causes.  In  com- 
miserating the  comparative  dulness  of  our  social  talk, 
however,  has  not  this  philosophic  observer  a  little  over- 
looked the  effects  of  national  tastes  and  habits  —  and  is  it 
not  conceivable,  at  least,  that  we  who  are  used  to  it  may 
really  have  as  much  satisfaction  in  our  own  hum-drum 
way  of  seeing  each  other,  as  our  more  sprightly  neigh- 
bours in  their  exquisite  assemblies  ?  In  all  this  part  of 
the  work,  too,  we  think  we  can  perceive  the  traces 
rather  of  ingenious  theory,  than  of  correct  observation  ; 
and  suspect  that  a  good  part  of  the  tableau  of  English 
society  is  rather  a  sort  of  conjectural  sketch,  than  a  copy 
from  real  life ;  or  at  least  that  it  is  a  generalization  from 
a  very  few,  and  not  ver}^  common  examples.  May  we 
be  pardoned  too  for  hinting,  that  a  person  of  Madame  de 
StaeVs  great  talents  and  celebrity,  is  by  no  means  well 
qualified  for  discovering  the  tnie  tone  and  character  of 
English  society  from  her  own  observation;  both  because 
she  was  not  likely  to  see  it  in  those  smaller  and  more 
familiar  assemblages  in  which  it  is  seen  to  the  most 
advantage,  and  because  her  presence  must  have  had  the 
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unlucky  effect  of  imposing  silence  on  the  modest,  and 
tempting  the  vain  and  amDitious  to  unnatural  display 
and  ostentation. 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  the  portion  of  her  book 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence,  is 
well  worthy  of  as  ample  a  notice  as  we  have  bestowed 
on  the  other  parts  of  it,  and  would  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  justify  U3  in  ascribing  to  its  lamented  author  that 
perfection  of  masculine  understanding,  and  female  grace 
and  acutencss,  which  arc  so  rarely  to  oe  met  with  apart, 
and  never,  we  believe,  were  before  united. 
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(February,  1816.) 

Memoires  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Larochejaquelein  ; 
avec  Deux  Cartes  du  Theatre  de  la  Guerre  de  La  Vend6e. 
2  tomes,  8vo.    pp.  500.     Paris:  1815. 

This  is  a  book  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's delightful  Memoirs  of  her  heroic  husband  and  his 
chivalrous  Independents.  Both  are  pictures,  by  a  female 
hand,  of  tumultuary  and  almost  private  wars,  carried  on 
by  conscientious  individuals  against  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  their  country :  —  and  both  bring  to  light,  not 
only  innumerable  traits  of  the  most  romantic  danng  and 
devoted  fidelity  in  particular  persons,  but  a  general 
character  of  domestic  virtue  and  social  gentleness  among 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  figured  to  our  imagin- 
ations as  adventurous  desperadoes  or  ferocious  bigots. 
There  is  less  talent,  perhaps,  and  less  loftiness,  either  of 
style  or  of  character,  in  the  French  than  the  English 
heroine.  Yet  she  also  has  done  and  suffered  enouo^h  to 
entitle  her  to  that  appellation ;  and,  while  her  narrative 
acquires  an  additional  interest  and  a  truer  tone  of  na- 
ture, from  the  occasional  recurrence  of  female  fears  and 
anxieties,  it  is  conversant  with  still  more  extraordinary 
incidents  and  characters,  and  reveals  still  more  of  what 
had  been  previously  malignantly  misrepresented,  or  en- 
tirely unknown. 

Our  readers  will  understand,  from  the  title-page  which 
we  have  transcribed,  that  the  work  relates  to  the  un- 
happy and  sanguinary  wars  which  were  waged  against 
the  insurgents  in  La  Vendee  during  the  first  and  mad- 
dest years  of  the  French  Republic  :  But  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  add,  that  it  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
transactions  of  two  years ;  and  that  the  detailed  narrative 
ends  with  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Vendean  army, 
before  the  proper  formation  of  the  Chouan  force  in  Brit- 
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tany,  or  the  second  insurrection  of  Poitou ;  though 
there  are  some  brief  and  imperfect  notices  of  these,  nnd 
subsequent  occurrences.  The  details  also  extend  only 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Royalist  or  Iiisurjjent  party, 
to  wliich  the  author  belonged;  and  do  not  atfect  to  em- 
brace any  general  history  of  the  war. 

Tliis  hard-fated  woman  was  very  young,  and  newly 
married,  when  she  was  thrown,  by  the  adverse  cii-cum- 
stnnces  of  the  time,  into  the  very  lieart  of  those  deplomble 
contests; — and,  without  pretending  to  any  other  in- 
formation than  she  could  draw  from  her  own  experience, 
and  scarcely  presuming  to  pass  any  judgment  upon  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  cause,  she  has  made  up  her 
book  of  a  clear  and  dramatic  description  of  acts  in  which 
she  was  a  aliarer,  or  scenes  of  wluch  she  was  an  eyewit- 
ness, — and  of  tile  cliaracters  and  histories  of  the  many 
distinguished  individuals  who  i)artook  witli  her  of  tlieir 
glories  or  sufferings.  The  irregular  and  undisciplined 
wars  which  it  ia  her  business  to  describe,  are  natundly 
far  more  prolific  of  extraordinary  incidents,  unexjK'eted 
turns  of  fortune,  and  striking  displays  of  individual 
tuient,  and  vice  and  virtue,  than  tlie  more  solenni  move- 
ments of  national  hostility ;  whei-e  every  thin^  is  in  a 
great  measure  provided  and  foreseen,  and  M-liere  tlie 
inflexible  subordination  of  rank,  and  the  severe  exac- 
tions of  a  limited  duty,  not  only  take  away  tlie  induce- 
ment, but  the  opiwrtunity,  fur  those  exaltations  of  iier- 
sonal  feeling  and  adventure  which  produce  the  most 
lively  interest,  and  lead  to  the  most  animating  results. 
In  the  unconcerted  proceedings  of  an  insurgent  [)opu- 
tation,  nil  is  experiment,  and  all  is  passion.  X'he  heroiu 
fhiritig  of  u  simple  peasant  lifts  him  at  once  to  the  rank 
of  a  leader ;  and  kindles  a  general  enthusiasm  to  which 
all  things  Ix'conie  [Mssible.  Generous  and  gentle  feel- 
ings are  speedily  generated  by  tliis  raiscil  state  of  mind 
]Uid  of  destination;  and  the  per]x>tuul  intermixture  of 
domestic  cares  and  rustic  oecu|>ations,  with  the  exploits 
of  troops  serving  without  \yay,  and  utterly  iinpn»vided 
with  magazines,  protluces  n  contrast  which  enhances  the 
effects  of  both  i>arta  of  the  description,  and  gives  an  air 
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of  moral  picturesqueness  to  the  scene,  which  is  both 
pathetic  and  delightful.  It  becomes  much  more  attrac- 
tive also,  in  this  representation,  by  the  singular  candour 
and  moderation  —  not  the  most  usual  virtue  of  bellige- 
rent females  —  with  which  Madame  de  L.  has  told  the 
story  of  her  friends  and  her  enemies  —  the  liberality 
with  which  she  has  praised  the  instances  of  heroism  or 
compassion  which  occur  in  the  conduct  of  the  repub- 
licans, and  the  simplicity  with  which  she  confesses  the 
jealousies  and  excesses  which  sometimes  disgraced  the 
insurgents.  There  is  not  only  no  royalist  or  antirevo- 
lutionary  rant  in  these  volumes,  but  scarcely  any  of  the 
bitterness  or  exaggeration  of  a  party  to  civil  dissensions ; 
and  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  an  actor  and  a  sufferer 
in  the  most  cruel  and  outrageous  warfare  by  which 
modem  times  have  been  disgraced,  should  have  set  an 
example  of  temperance  and  impartiality  which  its  remote 
spectators  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  follow.  The  truth 
is,  we  believe,  that  those  who  have  had  most  occasion  to 
see  the  mutual  madness  of  contending  factions,  and  to 
be  aware  of  the  traits  of  individual  generosity  by  which 
the  worst  cause  is  occasionally  redeemed,  and  of  brutal 
outrage  by  which  the  best  is  sometimes  debassed,  are 
both  more  indulgent  to  human  nature,  and  more  dis- 
trustful of  its  immaculate  purity,  than  the  fine  de- 
claimers  who  aggravate  all  that  is  bad  on  the  side  to 
which  they  are  opposed,  and  refuse  to  admit  its  exist- 
ence in  that  to  which  they  belong.  The  general  of  an 
adverse  army  has  always  more  toleration  for  the  seve- 
rities and  even  the  misconduct  of  his  opponents,  than 
the  herd  of  ignorant  speculators  at  home ; — in  the  same 
way  as  the  leaders  of  political  parties  have  uniformly  far 
less  rancour  and  animosity  toA\'ards  their  antagonists, 
than  the  vulgar  followers  in  their  train.  It  is  no  small 
proof,  however,  of  an  elevated  and  generous  character, 
to  be  able  to  make  those  allowances ;  and  Madame  de 
L.  would  have  had  every  apology  for  falling  into  the 
opposite  error, — both  on  account  of  her  sex,  the  natural 
prejudices  of  her  rank  and  education,  the  extraordinary 
sufferings  to  which  she  was  subjected,  and  the  singularly 
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mild  mid  unoffending  character  <if  tilt;  Iwloved  a&sociatca 
I  of  wlioiii  she  was  so  cruelly  deprived. 

She  hud  some  right,  in  truth,  to  be  delicate  nnd  royal- 
ist, Ijoyond  the  ordinary  standard.  Her  father,  the 
Marquis  de  Donnison,  had  an  employment  alMiut  the 
,  person  of  the  King;  in  virtue  of  which,  he  hud  apart- 
ments in  the  Palace  of  Versailles ;  in  which  splendid 
[  abode  the  present  writer  was  born,  and  continued  con- 
I  stantly  to  reside,  in  the  very  focus  of  royal  influence  and 
I  Slo^i  *'''  '''^  whole  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants^  were 
J  compelled  to  leave  it,  by  the  fury  of  that  mob  which 
\  escorted  them  to  Paris  in  1789.  She  had,  like  most 
[French  Indies  of  distinction,  been  destined  from  her  in- 
I  fancy  to  be  the  wife  of  M.  de  Lescure,  a  near  n-latiou  of 
I  her  mother,  and  the  representative  of  the  ancient  and 
1  nohle  family  of  Salgues  in  Poitou.  The  character  of 
I  tills  eminent  person,  both  aa  it  Is  hcru  drawn  by  his 
widow,  and  indirectly  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  her 
[  narrative,  is  as  remote  as  possible  fmm  that  which  wc 
I  ehotdd  have  been  inclined,  a  pnoriy  to  ascrihe  to  a  young 
i  French  noblmian  of  the  old  regime,  just  come  to  court, 
I  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  from  a  great  military  school. 
1  He  was  extremely  serious,  bashful,  pious,  and  self-deny- 
fbig, — with  great  firmness  of  character  and  sweetness  of 
I  temper, — fearless,  and  even  ardent  in  war,  but  humble 
fin  his  pretensions  to  dictate,  and  most  considerate  of  the 
I  wishes  and  BufFcrings  of  his  followers.  To  this  person 
I  she  was  married  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  in 
[■October,  17911, — ata  time  when  most  of  the  noblt-nse  had 
I  already'  emigrated,  and  when  the  rage  for  that  iinfor- 
rttmatc  measure  had  penetrated  even  to  the  province  of 
Il'oitou,  where  M.  dc  I.eseun-  had  previously  formiKl  a 
I  prudent  asstxriation  of  the  wh(»Ie  gentry  of  tlie  country, 
I  to  whom  the  peasantry  were  most  zealously  attached, 
I  It  was  the  fashion,  however,  to  emigrat*-- ;  and  so  many 
I  of  the  Poitevin  nobility  wen-  pleased  to  follow  it,  that 
r  M.  de  I.a-wrurc  at  kst  thought  it  concerned  his  honour, 
not  to  remain  longer  l^'hind  ;  and  came  to  Paris  in 
Februarj',  1701,  to  make  prejtarationH  for  his  journey  to 
Coblent2.     Here,   however,   he   was  requested  by  the 
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Queen  herself  not  to  go  farther ;  and  thought  it  his  duty 
to  obey.  The  summer  was  passed  in  the  greatest  anxie- 
ties and  agitations ;  and  at  last  came  the  famous  Tenth  of 
August.  Madame  de  L.  assures  us,  that  the  attack  on 
the  palace  was  altogether  imexpected  on  that  occasion, 
and  that  M.  Montmorin,  who  came  to  her  from  the  King 
late  in  the  preceding  evening,  informed  her,  that  they 
were  perfectly  aware  of  an  intention  to  assault  the  royal 
residence  on  the  night  of  the  12th;  but  that,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, nothing  would  be  attempted  till  then.  At  mid- 
night, however,  there  were  signs  of  agitation  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  massacre  had  begun.  M.  de  Lescure  rushed  out  on 
the  first  symptom  of  alarm  to  join  the  defenders  of  the 
palace,  but  could  not  obtain  access  within  the  gates,  and 
Avas  obliged  to  return  and  disguise  himself  in  the  garb  of 
a  Sansculotte^  that  he  might  mingle  with  some  chance  of 
escape  in  the  crowd  of  assailants.  M.  de  Montmorin, 
whose  disguise  was  less  perfect,  escaped  as  if  by  a  mi- 
racle. After  being  insulted  by  the  mob,  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  shop  of  a  small  grocer,  by  whom  he  was 
immediately  recomised,  and  where  he  was  speedily  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  the  National  Guards,  reeking  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  Swiss.  The  good-natured  shop- 
keeper saw  his  danger,  and,  stepping  quickly  up  to  him, 
said  with  a  familiar  air,  "  Well,  cousin,  you  scarcely 
expected,  on  3'our  arrival  from  the  country,  to  witness 
the  downfal  of  the  tyrant — Here,  drink  to  the  health  of 
those  brave  assertors  of  our  liberties."  He  submitted  to 
swallow  the  toast,  and  got  off  without  injury. 

The  street  in  which  M.  Lescure  resided,  being  much 
frequented  by  persons  of  the  Swiss  nation,  was  evidently 
a  very  dangerous  place  of  retreat  for  royalists ;  and,  soon 
after  it  was  dark,  the  whole  family,  disguised  in  the  dress 
of  the  lower  orders,  slipped  out,  with  the  design  of  taking 
refuge  in  the  house  of  an  old  femme'de<hambr€^  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  M.  de  Donnison  and  his  wife 
went  in  one  party ;  and  Madame  Lescure,  then  in  the 
seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  with  her  husband,  in 
another.    Intending  to  cross  by  the  lowest  of  the  bridges, 
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they  first  turned  into  the  Champs-Elysees.  More  than 
a  thousand  men  had  been  killed  there  that  day  ;  but  the 
alleys  were  now  silent  and  lonely ;  tliough  the  roar  of 
the  multitude,  and  occasional  discharges  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  were  heard  from  the  front  of  the  Tuileries, 
wliere  the  conflagration  of  the  barracks  was  still  visible 
in  the  sky,  WTiile  they  were  wandering  in  these  hor- 
rid shades,  a  woman  came  flying  up  to  them,  followed 
by  a  drunken  patriot,  wth  has  musket  presented  at  her 
head.  All  he  had  to  say  was,  that  she  was  an  aristocrat, 
and  that  he  must  finish  his  day's  work  by  killing  her. 
M.  Lescurc  appeased  him  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  by  professing  to  enter  entirely  into  his  sentiments, 
and  proposing  that  they  should  go  back  together  to  the 
attack  of  the  palace;  —  adding  only,  "Hut  you  see  wliiit 
state  my  wife  is  in — she  is  a  poor  timid  creature — and 
I  must  first  take  her  to  her  sister's,  and  then  I  shall  re- 
turn here  to  you."  The  savage  at  last  agreed  to  this, 
though,  before  he  went  off,  he  presented  his  piece  sevonil 
times  at  them,  swearing  that  he  believed  they  wore  aris- 
tocrats after  all,  and  that  he  had  a  mind  to  have  a  shot 
at  them.  This  rencontre  drove  them  from  the  lonely- 
way  ;  and  tiiey  returned  to  the  public  streets,  all  blazing 
with  illuminations,  and  crowded  with  drunken  and 
infuriated  Avretches,  armed  with  pikes,  and  in  many  in- 
stimccs  stained  with  blood.  The  tumult  and  terror  of  the 
scene  inspired  Madame  dc  L.  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic 
frenzv ;  and,  without  knowing  what  she  did,  slie  screamed 
out,  Vive  les  Sansculottes!  a  hoA  les  tyrans!  as  outra- 
gciiiisly  as  any  of  them.  They  glided,  unhurt,  however, 
through  this  horrible  assemblage ;  and  crossing  the  river 
by  the  Pont  Netif,  found  the  opposite  shore  dark,  silent, 
and  deserted,  and  speedily  gained  the  humble  refuge  in 
search  of  which  they  had  ventured. 

The  domestic  relations  between  the  great  and  their 
dependants  were  certainly  more  cordial  in  old  I'Vnnce 
than  in  axty  other  countiy  —  and  »  revolution,  which 
aimed  professedly  at  levelling  all  distinction  of  ranks, 
and  avenging  the  crimes  of  the  wealthy,  armed  the 
liands  of  but  few  servants  against  the  lives  or  liberties 
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of  their  masters.  M.  de  Lescure  and  his  family  were 
saved  in  this  extremity  by  the  prudent  and  heroic  fide- 
lity of  some  old  waiting- women  and  laundresses  —  and 
ultimately  effected  their  retreat  to  the  country  by  the 
zealous  and  devoted  services  of  a  former  tutor  in  the 
family,  who  had  taken  a  very  conspicuous  part  on  the 
side  of  the  Revolution.  This  M.  Thomasin,  who  had 
superintended  the  education  of  M.  Lescure,  and  retidned 
the  warmest  affection  for  him  and  the  whole  family,  was 
an  active,  bold,  and  good-humoured  man — a  great  fencer, 
and  a  considerable  orator  at  the  meetings  of  his  section. 
He  was  eager,  of  course,  for  a  revolution  that  was  to 
give  every  thing  to  talents  and  courage ;  and  had  been 
made  a  captain  in  one  of  the  municipal  regiments  of 
Paris.  This  kind-hearted  patriot  took  the  proscribed 
family  of  M.  de  Lescure  under  his  immediate  protection, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  stratagems  and  contrivances, 
not  only  procured  passports  and  conveyances  to  take 
them  out  of  Paris,  but  actually  escorted  them  himself, 
in  his  national  uniform,  till  they  were  safely  settled  in 
a  royalist  district  in  the  suburbs  of  Tours.  When  any 
tumult  or  obstruction  arose  on  the  journey,  ^L  Thomasin 
leaped  from  the  carriage,  and  assuming  the  tone  of  zeal 
and  authority  that  belonged  to  a  Parisian  officer,  he 
harangued,  reprimanded,  and  enchanted  the  provincial 
patriots,  till  the  whole  party  went  off  again  in  the  midst 
of  their  acclamations.  From  Tours,  after  a  cautious  and 
encouraging  exploration  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
they  at  length  proceeded  to  M.  Lescure's  chateau  of 
Clisson^  in  the  heart  of  the  district  afterwards  but  too 
well  known  by  the  name  of  La  Vendee,  of  which  the 
author  has  here  introduced  a  very  clear  and  interesting 
description. 

A  tract  of  about  150  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  and 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Loire,  comprehends  the 
scene  of  those  deplorable  hostilities.  The  most  inland 
part  of  the  district,  and  that  in  which  the  insurrection 
first  broke  out,  is  called  Le  Bocage ;  and  seems  to  have 
been  almost  as  singular  in  its  physical  conformation,  as 
in  the  state  and  condition  of  its  population.    A  series  of 
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letached  eminences,  of  no  great  elevntlon,  rase  over  the 
whole  fiicc  of  the  country,  with  little  rills  tricklinp  in 
the  hollows  and  occasional  cliffs  Iiy  their  sides.  The 
wliole  space  was  divided  into  small  enclosures,  each  aur- 
rounded  with  tall  wild  hedges,  and  rows  of  L>oUai'd  trees; 
so  that,  though  there  were  few  large  woods,  the  whole 
region  had  a  sylvan  and  impenetrable  api>earance.  The 
rround  was  mostly  in  pasturage ;  and  the  landscape  had, 
;or  the  most  part,  an  ^six-ct  of  wild  verdure,  except  that 
n  the  autumn  some  patches  of  yellow  com  apjieared  here 
nd  there  athwart  the  green  enclosures.  Only  two  great 
iQiida  traversed  this  sequestered  region,  running  nc-arly 
wrallel,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy  miles  from 
'  each  other.  Tn  the  intermediate  space,  there  was  nothing 
but  a  labyrinth  of  wild  and  devious  paths,  crossing  each 
other  at  the  extreuiity  of  almost  every  field — often  send- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  as  channelH  for  the  winter  tor- 
rents, and  winding  so  capriciously  among  the  innumer- 
able hillocks,  and  Dcneatn  the  meeting  hedgerows,  that 
the  natives  themselves  were  always  in  ilanger  of  lotting 
their  way  when  they  went  a  league  or  two  from  their 
own  habitations.  The  countiy,  though  rather  thickly 
peopled,  eorituined,  ns  may  be  supjioseu,  few  hirge  towna  ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  rural  oc- 
cupations, enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  leisure.  The  noblesse 
or  gentry  of  tlie  coimtry  were  very  generally  resident 
on  tlicir  estates  ;  where  they  lived  in  a  style  of  simplicity 
and  homeliness  which  had  long  disapiH-ared  from  every 
■  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  No  grand  parks,  fine  gar- 
dens, or  ornamented  villus;  but  spacious  clumsy  ch&- 
''reaus,  surrounded  with  farm  office!^  and  cottages  for  the 
labourers.  Their  maimers  imd  way  of  life,  t<H),  ]>artotik 
)f  the  same  primitive  nisticitj'.  There  was  great  cordi- 
llity,  and  even  much  familiarity,  in  the  intercourse  of 
the  seigneurs  with  their  dependant!!.  Iliey  were  fol- 
lowed bv  htrge  trtuns  of  them  in  tlieir  hunting  exiiedi- 
Uons,  which  ivcuiiied  a  great  part  of  their  time,  Lverj' 
Sun  had  his  fowlmgpiece,  and  was  a  marksman  of  fame 
r  pretensions.  They  weiv  posted  in  various  quartern^ 
1  intercept  or  drive  back  the  game;   and  were  thus 
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trained,  by  anticipation,  to  that  sort  of  discipline  and 
concert  in  which  their  whole  art  of  war  was  afterwards 
found  to  consist  Nor  was  their  intimacy  confined  to 
their  sports.  The  peasants  resorted  familiarly  to  their 
landlords  for  advice,  both  legal  and  medical ;  and  they 
repaid  the  visits  in  their  daily  rambles,  and  entered  witJa 
interest  into  all  the  details  of  their  agricultural  operations. 
They  came  to  the  weddings  of  their  children,  drank  with 
their  guests,  and  made  little  presents  to  the  young  people. 
On  Sundays  and  holidays,  all  the  retainers  of  the  family 
assembled  at  the  cha.teau,  and  danced  in  the  bam  or  the 
court-yard,  according  to  the  season.  The  ladies  of  the 
house  joined  in  the  festivity,  and  that  without  any  airs 
of  condescension  or  of  mockery ;  for,  in  their  own  life, 
there  was  little  splendour  or  luxurious  refinement.  They 
travelled  on  horseback,  or  in  heavy  carriages  drawn  by 
oxen ;  and  had  little  other  amusement  than  in  the  care  of 
their  dependants,  and  the  &miliar  intercourse  of  neigh- 
bours among  whom  there  was  no  rivalry  or  principle  of 
ostentation. 

From  all  this  there  resulted,  as  Madame  de  L.  assures 
us,  a  certain  innocence  and  kindliness  of  character, 
joined  with  great  hardihood  and  gaiety,  —  which  re- 
minds us  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  Bearnois, — and  carries 
with  it,  perhaps  on  account  of  that  association,  an  idea 
of  something  more  chivalrous  and  romantic  —  more 
honest  and  unsophisticated,  than  any  thing  we  now  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  in  this  modern  world  of  artifice  and 
derision.  There  was  great  purity  of  morals  accordingly, 
Madame  dc  L.  informs  us,  and  genenJ  cheerfulness  and 
content  throughout  the  whole  district;  —  crimes  were 
never  heard  of,  and  lawsuits  almost  unknown.  Though 
not  very  well  eduaited,  the  population  was  exceedingly 
devout ;  —  though  theirs  was  a  kind  of  superstitious  and 
traditional  devotion,  it  must  be  owned,  rather  than  an 
enlightened  or  rational  faith.  They  had  the  greatest 
veneration  for  crucifixes  and  images  of  their  saints,  and 
had  no  idea,  of  any  duty  more  imperious  than  that  of 
attending  on  all  the  offices  of  religion.  They  were  sin- 
gularly attached  also  to  their  cures ;   who  were  almost 
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ill  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  spoke  tlieir  patois,  and 
ihnrcd  in  itll  their  puslimcs  and  occupations.  Wh«n  a 
iiunting-niiilch  was  to  talte  place,  the  clergyman  an- 
nounced it  from  tlie  pulpit  after  prayers,  —  and  then 
Kik  liis  fowlingpiece,  and  accompanied  hia  congregation 
1  the  thicket.  It  was  on  lichalf  of  these  curt^  in  fact, 
ifaat  the  6rst  dirtturbances  were  excited. 

The  decree  of  the  Convention,  displacing  all  priests 
irlio  did  not  take  the  oatbs  imposed  by  that  assembly, 
Bccasioned  the  removal  of  several  of  those  beloved  and 
conscientious  pastors ;  and  various  tumults  were  excited 
by  attempts  to  establish  their  successors  by  authority. 
Some  lives  were  lost  in  these  tumults;  but  their  most 
important  effect  was  in  diffusing  an  opinion  of  the 
severity  of  the  new  government,  and  lamiliurizing  the 
people  with  the  idea  of  resisting  it  by  force.  The  order 
f  the  Convention  for  a  forced  le\"y  of  8(H),000men,and 
B  preparations  to  carry  it  into  effect,  gave  rise  to  tlie 
:*l  serious  insurrection ; — and  while  the  dread  of 
nnishment  for  the  acts  of  violence  already  committed 
leterred  the  insurgents  from  submitting,  the  standard 
no  sooner  raised  between  the  republican  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  the  discontented  peasantry 
I  the  other,  than  the  mass  of  that  united  ana  alarmed 
Dpulation  declared  itself  for  their  assoi^iates;  an<l  a 
•'great  tract  of  country  was  thus  arrayed  in  open  rebellion, 
without  concert,  loader,  or  preparation.  We  have  the 
testunony  of  Madame  dc  L.  therefore,  in  addition  to  all 
—■Other  good  testimony,  that  this  p-eat  civil  war  originated 
'most  accidentally,  and  certainly  not  from  any  plot  or 
iispirBcy  of  the  leading  royalists  in  thecountn-.  The 
sidoMt  gentr>",  no  doubt,  for  the  most  i>art,  favouiwl 
at  cause ;  and  thu  pciisantry  felt  almost  universally 
'  :h  their  masters ; — nut  neither  had  the  least  idea,  in 
!  beginning,  of  opposing  the  political  pretensions  of 
be  new  govenunent,  nor,  even  to  the  last,  much  serious 
ope  of  effecting  any  revolution  in  the  gt-neral  aiate  of 
lie  country.  The  first  movements,  indeed,  partcKtk  fur 
IDore  of  bigotry  than  of  royalism  ;  and  were  merely  the 
Msh  and  undirected  cxpreestous  of  plebeian  reseulment 
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for  the  loss  of  their  accustomed  pastors.  The  more  ex- 
tensive commotions  which  followed  on  the  compulsory 
lev}%  were  equally  without  object  or  plan,  and  were  con- 
fined at  first  to  the  peasantry.  The  gentry  did  not  join 
until  they  had  no  alternative,  but  that  of  taking  up 
arms  either  against  their  o^\ti  dependants,  or  along  with 
them ;  and  they  went  into  the  field,  generally,  with 
little  other  view  than  that  of  acquitting  their  own  faith 
and  honour,  and  scarcely  any  expectation  beyond  that 
of  obtaining  better  terms  for  the  rebels  they  were  join- 
ing, or  of  being  able  to  make  a  stand  till  some  new 
revolution  should  take  place  at  Paris,  and  bring  in 
rulers  less  harsh  and  sanguinary. 

It  was  at  the  ballot  for  the  levy  of  St.  Florent,  that 
the  rebellion  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  The  young 
men  first  murmured,  and  then  threatened  the  commis- 
sioners, who  somewhat  rashly  directed  a  fieldpiece  to  be 
pointed  against  them,  and  afterwards  to  be  fired  over 
their  heads: — Nobody  was  hurt  by  the  discharge;  and 
the  crowd  immediately  rushed  forward  and  seized  upon 
the  gun.  Some  of  the  commissioners  were  knocked  down 
— their  papers  were  seized  and  burnt — and  the  rioters 
went  about  singing  and  rejoicing  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  An  account,  probably  somewhat  exaggerated, 
of  this  tumult,  was  brought  next  day  to  a  venerable 
peasant  of  the  name  of  Cathelineau^  a  sort  of  itinerant 
dealer  in  wool,  who  was  immediately  struck  with  the 
decisive  consequences  of  this  open  attack  on  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  The  tidings  were  brought  to  him 
as  he  was  kneading  the  weekly  allowance  of  bread  for 
his  family.  He  instantly  wiped  his  arms,  put  on  his 
coat,  and  repaired  to  the  village  market-place,  where  he 
harangued  the  inhabitants,  and  prevailed  on  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  boldest  youths  to  take  their  arms  in  their 
hands  and  follow  him.  He  was  universiiUy  respected 
for  his  piety,  good  sense,  and  mildness  of  character  ;  and, 
proceeding  with  his  troop  of  recruits  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  repeated  his  eloquent  exhortations,  and  instantly 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred  enthu- 
siasts. Without  stopping  a  moment,  he  led  this  new  army 
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to  tlie  nttack  of  a  military  post  guarded  by  fourscore 
soldiers  and  a  piece  of  cannon.  The  post  was  surprised, 
—  tlie  soldiers  dispersed  or  made  prisoners, — and  the 
jjun  brought  off  in  triumph.  From  this  he  advaneos, 
the  same  afternoon,  to  another  post  of  two  hundred 
soldiers  and  three  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  succeeds,  by  the 
same  surprise  and  intrepidity.  The  moming  after,  while 
prcjiaring  for  other  enterprises,  he  is  joined  by  another 
(wnd  of  insurgents,  who  had  a<tsocinted  to  protect  one 
of  their  friends,  for  whose  arrest  a  military  order  had 
l>pen  issued.  The  united  fore*,  now  amounting  to  a 
thousand  men,  then  directed  its  attack  on  Cbollet,  a 
(-•oiisiderable  town,  occupied  by  at  least  500  of  the  i"e- 
publican  army;  and  again  bears  down  all  resi-^tance  by 
tlic  suddenness  and  imiwtuosity  of  its  onset.  The  rioters 
lind  here  a  considerable  supply  of  arms,  money,  and 
iimmuiiition  ; — and  thus  a  countr}'  is  lost  and  won,  in 
which,  but  two  days  before,  nolxxly  thought  or  s[>okc 
of  insurrection  ! 

If  tliere  was  something  astonishing  in  the  sudden 
breaking  out  of  this  rebellion,  its  first  apjmrent  su|)- 
pression  was  not  less  extraordinary',  Tlie-sc  e^'entsttMik 
place  just  before  Lent ;  and,  upon  the  approach  of  that 
iioly  season,  the  ndigious  n-bels  all  dispersed  to  their 
homes,  and  iR'took  themselves  to  their  prayers  and  their 
rustic  occupations,  just  as  if  they  had  never  ipiitted 
them.  A  column  of  the  republican  army,  which  ad- 
vanced from  Angers  to  bear  down  the  insurrection, 
found  no  insurrection  to  quell.  They  mai-ched  from  one 
end  of  the  countrj'  to  the  other,  and  met  cverv  whert! 
with  the  most  siitisfactory  np|>earances  of  sultinission 
and  tniu<iuillity.  These  ap|)canmccs,  however,  it  will 
n-adily  be  understood,  were  altogether  deceitful ;  and  as 
siKin  as  Kaster  Sunday  was  over,  the  [leasjuits  Ix-gan 
again  to  assemble  in  arms, — and  now,  for  the  (ii*st  time, 
to  npi'ly  to  the  gentry  to  head  them. 

.\!1  this  time  Madame  I^-scure  and  her  family  re- 
inain(:d  (juietly  at  <  'lissoii ;  and,  in  that  profnuud  rc-tn-at, 
■\vvvo  ignorant  of  the  singular  events  to  wliich  wc  have 
alluded,  for  long  after   they   occurred.     Tlie  lirst  iii- 
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telliji^ence  they  obtained  was  from  the  indefatigable 
M.  Thomasin,  who  passed  his  time  partly  at  their  chateau, 
and  partly  in  scampering  about  the  country,  and  ha- 
ranguing the  constituted  authorities — always  in  his 
national  uniform,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  Parisian 
patriot.  One  day  this  intrepid  i)erson  came  home,  with 
a  strange  stor}'  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Herbiers 
having  been  tiiken  either  by  a  party  of  insurgents,  or  by 
an  English  anny  suddenly  landed  on  the  coast ;  and,  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  chateau  was  in- 
vested by  200  soldiers, — and  a  party  of  dragoons  rode 
into  the  court-vard.  Their  business  was  to  demand  all 
the  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  also  the  person 
of  an  old  cowardly  chevalier,  some  of  whose  foolish  let- 
ters had  been  carried  to  the  municipality.  M.  de  L. 
received  this  deputation  with  his  characteristic  composure 
— made  the  apology  of  the  poor  chevalier,  and  a  few 
jokes  at  his  expense — gave  up  some  bad  hoi-ses — and 
sent  away  the  party  in  great  good  humour.  For  a  few 
days  they  were  agitated  with  contradictory  rumours: 
But  at  last  it  appeared  that  the  government  had  de- 
termined on  vigorous  measures ;  and  it  was  announced, 
that  all  the  gentry  would  be  required  to  arm  themselves 
and  their  retainci's  against  the  insurgents.  This  brought 
things  to  a  crisis; — a  council  was  held  in  the  chateau, 
when  it  was  speedily  determined,  that  no  consideration 
of  prudence  or  of  safety  could  induce  men  of  honour  to 
desert  their  dependants,  or  the  party  to  which,  in  their 
hearts,  they  wished  well; — and  that,  when  the  alterna- 
tive came,  they  would  rather  fight  with  the  insurgents 
than  against  them.  Henri  de  liarochejaquelein — of 
whom  the  fair  writer  gives  so  engaging  a  picture,  and 
upon  whose  acts  of  heroism  she  dwells  throughout  Avith 
so  visible  a  delight,  that  it  is  quite  a  disapix)intment  to 
find  that  it  is  not  his  name  she  bears  when  she  comes  to 
change  her  own — had  been  particularly  inquired  after 
and  threatened ;  and  upon  an  order  being  sent  to  his 
])easantr)''  to  attend  and  ballot  for  the  militia,  he  takes 
liorsc  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  sets  out  to  place 
himself  at  their  head  for  resistance.     The  rest  of  the 
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fMU'ty  remain  a  fow  days  longer  in  consiilemlile  jier- 
piexify.  —  M.  Thomasin  having  l)ccome  susiX'Cted,  on 
account  of  his  frequent  resort  to  them,  had  hoon  put  in 
prison ;  ami  they  were  almost  entirely  without  intel- 
ligfiice  aa  to  what  was  going  on ;  when  one  morning, 
when  they  were  at  breakfast,  a  [Mirty  of  horse  gallo[a 
up  to  the  gate,  and  presents  an  onler  for  the  ininieiliate 
arrest  of  the  whole  company.  M.  de  L.  takes  this  with 
lierfert  calmness — a  team  of  oxen  is  yoked  to  the  old 
roach  ;  and  tlie  jtrisoners  are  jolted  along,  under  escort 
of  the  National  dragoons,  to  the  town  of  Itressuiiv.  IJy 
the  time  they  had  reached  this  place,  their  mild  and 
steady  deportment  had  made  so  fiivounible  an  impres- 
sion on  their  conductors,  that  they  were  very  near 
taking  tlietn  Imck  to  their  lioines  ;  —  and  the  municipal 
officers,  before  whom  M.  de  L.  was  brought,  had  little 
else  to  urge  tor  the  arrest,  but  that  it  did  not  seem 
advisable  to  leave  him  at  large,  when  it  hud  Iwen  found 
necessary  to  secure  all  the  other  gentry  of  tiie  district. 
The}'  were  not  sent,  however,  to  the  conuunn  prison, 
but  lodged  in  the  house  of  a.  worthy  republican,  who 
liad  foiinerly  supplied  the  family  with  groceries,  and 
now  treated  them  with  thegn-nteat  kindness  and  civility. 
Here  they  remained  for  sevend  days,  closely  shut  up 
in  two  little  rooms;  and  were  not  a  little  startletl,  when 
they  saw  from  their  windows  two  or  three  thousand  of 
the  Xaf  ional  guard  march  fiercely  out  to  repulse  a  jmrty 
of  the  insurgents,  who  were  advancing,  it  was  re|»<irted, 
under  the  command  of  Henri  (le  Larochqaquelein.  Next 
day,  however,  these  valiant  warriors  came  flying  back 
in  great  confusion.  They  had  met  and  Ijei'U  defeated  by 
the  insurgents ;  and  the  town  was  tilled  with  terrors — 
and  with  the  cruelties  to  which  terror  always  gives  iHrth. 
Some  hundreds  of  Marseillois  arrived  at  this  crisis  to 
reinforce  the  republican  army ;  and  proposed,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  intimidation  and  security,  tiiat  they  bhotild  ini- 
med  lately  massacre  all  the  prisoners,  —  The  native  leaders 
all  expressed  the  «;rejitest  horror  at  this  pro]M>sal  —  but 
it  was  nevcitheless  earrietl  into  eftect !  The  author  saw 
hiuidreds  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  marched  out  of 
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the  town,  under  a  guard  of  their  butchers.  They  were 
then  drawn  up  in  a  neighbouring  field,  and  were  cut  down 
with  the  sabre — most  of  them  quietly  kneeling  and  ex- 
claiming, Vive  le  Rot  !  It  was  natural  for  Madame  de 
L.  and  her  party  to  think  that  their  turn  was  to  come 
next :  and  the  alarms  of  their  compassionate  jailor  did 
not  help  to  allay  their  apprehensions.  Their  fete  hung 
indeed  upon  the  slightest  accident.  One  day  they  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  emigrant,  congratulating  them 
on  the  progress  of  the  counter-revolution,  and  exhorting 
them  not  to  remit  their  efforts  in  the  cause.  The  very 
day  after,  their  letters  were  all  opened  at  the  municipa- 
lity, and  sent  to  them  unsealed !  The  patriots,  however, 
it  turned  out,  were  too  much  occupied  with  apprehen- 
sions of  their  own,  to  attend  to  any  thing  else.  The 
National  guards  of  the  place  were  not  much  accustomed 
to  war,  and  trembled  at  the  retaliation  which  the  ex- 
cesses of  their  Marseillois  auxiliaries  might  so  well  justify. 
A  sort  of  panic  took  possession  even  of  their  best  corps ; 
nor  could  the  general  prevail  on  liis  cavalry  to  recon- 
noitre beyond  the  walls  of  the  town.  A  few  horsemen, 
indeed,  once  ventured  half  a  mile  farther ;  but  speedily 
came  galloping  back  in  alarm,  with  a  report  that  a  great 
troop  of  the  enemy  were  at  their  heels.  It  turned  out 
to  be  only  a  single  countryman  at  work  in  his  field, 
Avith  a  team  of  six  oxen  ! 

There  was  no  waiting  an  assault  with  such  forces; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1793,  it  was  resolved  to 
evacuate  the  place,  and  fall  back  on  Thouars.  The 
aristocratic  captives  were  fortunately  forgotten  in  the 
hurry  of  this  inglorious  movement ;  and  though  they 
listened  through  their  closed  shutters,  with  no  great 
tranquillity,  to  the  parting  clamours  and  imprecations 
of  the  ^larseillois,  they  soon  received  assurance  of  their 
deliverance,  in  the  supplications  of  their  keeper,  and 
many  others  of  the  municipality,  to  be  allowed  to  retire 
with  them  to  Clisson,  and  to  seek  shelter  there  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  advancing  royalists.  M.  de  Lescure, 
with  his  usual  good  nature,  granted  all  these  requests ; 
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niul  they  soon  set  off,  witli  a  grateful  escort,  for  tlieir 
ilestrtetl  chiXteau. 

The  dangers  he  had  alrendy  incurred  by  his  inaction 
—  the  successes  of  his  less  prudent  friends,  and  the  ap- 
parent weakness  and  irresolution  of  their  oi>|Kincnts  — 
now  decided  M,  de  Lcscure  to  dissemble  no  lonj^er  with 
those  who  seemed  entitled  to  his  protection ;  and  he 
resolved  instantly  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgents, 
and  support  the  efforts  of  his  adventurous  cousin.  lie 
accordingly  sent  round,  without  the  delay  of  an  instant, 
to  intimate  his  purpose  to  all  the  parishes  where  he  hud 
influence ;  and  busied  himself  and  his  household  in  pre- 
paring horses  and  arms,  while  his  wife  and  hvr  women 
were  engaged  in  manufacturing  white  coi-kades.  In  the 
midst  of  these  prejtarations,  Henri  dc  Larorhejaquclvin 
arrived,  flushed  with  victorj-  and  hope,  and  announced 
his  seizure  of  Brcssuii-c,  and  all  the  story  of  his  brief 
and  busy  campaign. 

I'jxm  his  first  arrival  in  the  revolted  district  of  his 
nvvii  domains,  he  found  the  |>casants  rather  disheartened 
for  want  of  a  leader — some  setting  off  for  the  anny  of 
Anjou,  and  others  meditating  a  rt'tnrn  to  tlicir  own 
homes.  His  appearance,  however,  and  the  heartiness  of 
his  adherence  to  their  cause,  at  onee  ri'vived  the  sinking 
flame  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  spread  it  through  all 
the  adjoining  region,  llcfore  next  evening,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  near  10,000  devote<l  followers  — 
without  arms  or  discipline  indeetl,  but  with  hearts  in  the 
trim — and  n^ady  to  follow  wherever  he  wouhl  venture 
to  lead.  There  wen'  only  about  20U  iirehicks  in  the 
whole  array,  and  these  wcn.^  shal)by  fowling|iieces,  with- 
out Ijayonets:  The  rest  wen-  equipjK'd  with  scythes,  or 
blades  of  kiuvcs  stuck  up<in  poles — with  spits.  «>r  with 
good  heavy  cudgels  of  knotty  wood.  In  presenting  him- 
.wlf  to  this  mmaiitic  army,  their  youthful  leader  made 
the  following  tnilv  elo<pient  and  efiaraeteriftic  siH-eeh  — 
"  My  good  friends,  if  my  fatluT  were  here  to  lead  von,  we 
should  all  prcH;eeil  with  gn-atcr  confidence.  For  my 
part,  1  know  I  am  but  a  ehihl — but  1  ho|)e  1  have  courage 
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enough  not  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  supplying  his  place 
to  you — Follow  me  when  1  advance  against  the  enemy — 
kill  me  when  I  turn  my  back  upon  them — and  revenge 
me,  if  they  bring  me  down ! "  That  very  day  he  led  them 
into  action.  A  strong  post  of  the  republicans  was  sta- 
tioned at  Aubiers: — Henri,  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  his 
best  marksmen,  glided  silently  behind  the  hedge  which 
surrounded  the  field  in  which  tliey  were,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  fire — some  of  the  unarmed  peasants 
handing  forward  loaded  muskets  to  them  in  quick  suc- 
cession. He  himself  fired  near  200  shots  that  day ;  and 
a  gamekeeper,  who  stood  beside  him,  almost  as  many. 
The  soldiers,  though  at  first  astonished  at  this  assault 
from  an  invisible  enemy,  soon  collected  themselves,  and 
made  a  movement  to  gain  a  small  height  that  was  near. 
Henri  chose  this  moment  to  make  a  general  assault ;  and 
calling  out  to  his  men  that  they  were  running,  burst 
through  the  hedge  at  their  head,  and  threw  them  in- 
stantly into  flight  and  irretrievable  confusion ;  got  pos- 
session of  their  guns  and  stores,  and  pursued  them  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  walls  of  Bressuire.  Such, 
almost  universally,  was  the  tactic  of  those  formidable 
insurgents.  Their  whole  art  of  war  consisted  in  creep- 
ing round  the  hedges  which  separated  them  from  their 
enemies,  and  firing  there  till  they  began  to  waver  or 
move  —  and  then  rushing  forward  with  shouts  and  im- 
petuosity, but  Avithout  any  regard  to  order ;  possessing 
themselves  first  of  the  artillery,  and  nishing  into  the 
heart  of  their  opponents  with  prodigious  fierceness  and 
activity.  In  these  assaults  they  seldom  lost  so  much  as 
one  man  for  every  five  that  fell  of  the  regulars.  They 
were  scarcely  ever  discovered  soon  enough  to  suffer  from 
the  musketry — and  seldom  gave  the  artillery  an  oppor- 
tunity of  firing  more  than  once.  When  they  saw  the 
flash  of  the  pieces,  they  instantly  threw  themselves  flat 
on  the  ground  till  the  shot  flew  over,  then  started  up, 
and  rushed  on  the  gunners  before  they  could  reload.  If 
they  were  finally  repulsed,  they  retreated  and  dispersed 
with  the  same  magical  rapidity,  darting  through  the 
hedges,  and  scattering  among  the  defiles  in  a  way  tliat 
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oludctl  all  pursuit,  and  exposed  those  wlio  atti'iui'ted  it 
to  inurdt'rous  uinbusc4ides  at  every  ttirniiig. 

As  soon  us  it  ivaa  knowii  that  SI.  de  Lescure  liiul 
deularcd  for  the  white  cockude,  forty  iiarislies  assumed 
that  badf^e  of  hostility;  and  he  and  liis  cou^iiii  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  near  20,000  men  I  The  day 
after,  they  brought  eighty  horsemen  to  the  ehateau. 
These  gallant  knights,  however,  were  not  verygorgenuj-ly 
caparisoned.  Their  steeds  were  of  all  sizes  and  eolours 
— many  of  them  with  [Kicka  instead  of  saddh'a,  and  loops 
of  rojie  for  stirrups — pistols  and  sabivs  of  all  shapes 
tie<l  on  with  cords — white  or  black  cockades  in  their 
hats — and  tricoloured  ones — witli  bits  of  eimulettes  taken 
from  the  vanquished  republicans,  dangling  in  ridicule  at 
tlie  tails  of  their  horses!  Snch  us  they  were,  liowfver, 
they  filled  tlie  chateau  with  tumult  and  oxultatii«i.  and 
frightened  the  hearts  out  of  some  unhappy  republicans, 
who  cume  to  look  after  their  wives  who  had  taken  refuge 
ill  that  asylum.  Theydid  them  iiootIierliann,liowever, 
than  compelling  them  to  spit  on  tlieirtricoloure<l  cockades, 
and  to  call  I'l've  lu  Hoi!  —  which  the  po<^>r  |M;opIe,  ln'ing 
"  de.s  gens  honnetes  et  paislbles,''  ver\'  readily  iK-rfonnc-tl. 

In  the  afternoon,  Madame  dc  L.,  with  a  troop  of  her 
triumphant  attendants,  ftaid  a  visit  to  her  late  prison  at 
liressuire.  The  place  was  now  occui>ie<l  by  near  20,(HJO 
insurgents — all  as  remarkable,  she  assures  us,  for  tlicir 
simple  piety,  and  tlie  innocence  and  purity  of  their 
morals,  as  for  the  valour  and  enthusiasm  wbieli  lind 
bandixl  them  together.  Kven  in  a  town  wi  obnoxious  as 
this  had  become,  from  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners, 
there  were  no  exwutions,  and  no  pillage.  Some  of  the 
men  were  expressing  a  great  desire  for  son:e  tobaero; 
and  u[>oii  being  asked  whether  there  was  none  in  the 
place,  answered,  quite  simply,  that  there  was  pk-nty, 
but  tbey  bad  no  money  to  buy  it ! 

hi  giving  a  short  view  of  the  whole  insurgent  force, 
which  she  estimates  at  about  W),000  men.  Mailaine  tie  I^. 
here  intriKluecs  a  short  aee<nint  t)f  its  principal  li-mk-i-s, 
whosf  ehanieters  are  drawn  with  a  dilieate,  though 
probably  too  t'uvouruble  hand.  M.  d'Klbee,  M.  de  Hon- 
ss4 
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champ,  and  M.  de  Marigny,  were  ahnost  the  only  ones 
Avho  had  formerly  exercised  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
Avere  therefore  invested  Avith  the  formal  command.  Stof- 
flet,  a  native  of  Alsace,  had  formerly  served  in  a  Swiss 
regiment,  but  had  long  been  a  gamekeeper  in  Poitou. 
Of  Cathelineau  we  have  spoken  already.  Henri  de 
Larochejaquelein,  and  M.  de  Lescure,  were  undoubtedly 
the  most  ]K)pular  and  important  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  aiv  painted  with  the  greatest  liveliness  and 
discrimination.  The  former,  tall,  fair,  and  graceful  — 
with  a  shy,  affectionate,  and  indolent  manner  in  private 
life,  had,  in  the  field,  all  the  gaiety,  animation,  and  love 
of  adventure,  that  he  used  to  display  in  the  chase.  Ut- 
terly indifferent  to  danger,  and  ignorant  of  the  very 
name  of  fear,  his  great  faults  as  a  leader  were  rashness  in 
attack,  and  undue  exposure  of  his  person.  He  knew 
little,  and  cared  less,  for  the  scientific  details  of  war;  and 
could  not  always  maintain  the  gravity  that  was  required 
in  the  coimcils  of  the  leaders.  Sometimes  after  bluntly 
giving  his  opinion,  he  Avould  quietly  lay  himself  to  sleep 
till  the  end  of  the  deliberations;  and,  when  reproached 
Avith  this  neglect  of  his  higher  duties,  would  answer, 
"What  business  had  they  to  make  me  a  General? — 1 
would  much  rather  have  been  a  private  light-horseman, 
and  taken  the  sport  as  it  came.''  With  all  this  light- 
hcartedness,  however,  he  was  full  not  only  of  kindness 
to  his  soldiers,  but  of  compassion  for  his  prisoners.  He 
would  sometimes  ofter,  indeed,  to  fight  them  fairly  hand 
to  hand,  l)efore  accepting  their  surrender;  but  never  re- 
fused to  give  quarter,  nor  ever  treated  them  with  insult 
or  severity. 

^I.  de  Lescure  was  in  many  respects  of  an  opposite 
character.  His  courage,  though  of  the  most  heroic  temper, 
was  invariably  united  Avith  })erfect  coolness  and  deliber- 
ation. He  had  a  great  theoretical  knowledge  of  Avar, 
having  diligently  studied  all  that  AA^as  AATitten  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  AA^as  the  only  man  in  the  party  Avho  knew  any 
tiling  of  fortification.  His  temper  Avas  unalterably  sweet 
and  placid ;  and  his  ncA'er-fiiiling  humanity,  in  the  tre- 
mendous scenes  he  had  to  pass  through,  had  something  in 
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it  of  an  angelical  cliaracter.  Though  constantly  engngc<l 
iit  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  often  leading  them  on  to 
the  assault,  he  could  never  persuade  himself  to  take  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  mth  his  own  hand,  or  to  sliow 
the  smallest  severity  to  his  captives.  One  day  a  soldier, 
who  he  thought  had  surrendered,  fired  ut  him,  almost  at 
the  muzzle  of  liis  piece.  He  put  aside  the  musket  with 
his  sword,  and  said,  with  perfect  composure,  "  Take  that 
prisoner  to  the  rear."  His  attendants,  enraged  at  the 
Tierfidy  of  the  assault,  cut  him  down  behind  his  tuick. 
He  turned  round  at  the  noise,  and  flew  into  the  most 
vu)lent  passion  in  which  he  had  ever  been  seen.  This 
was  the  only  time  in  his  life  in  which  he  was  knoA>'n  to 
utter  an  oath.  There  M'as  no  spirit  of  vengeance  in 
whort  in  his  nature;  and  he  frequently  saved  more  lives 
after  a  battle,  than  had  been  lost  in  the  course  of  it. 

The  discipline  of  the  army,  thus  commanded,  has 
iKvn  already  spoken  of.  It  was  never  even  divided  into 
regiments  or  comi>anies.  When  the  chiefs  had  agreed 
on  a  plan  of  operations,  they  announced  to  their  fol- 
h>wen»;  —  M.  Lescure  goes  to  take  such  a  bridge,  — who 
will  follow  himV  M.  Marigny  keeps  the  jhisscs  in  such  a 
valley  —  who  will  go  with  him  ?  —  and  so  on.  They  wei*e 
never  told  to  march  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  to  that 
tree  or  to  that  steeple.  They  were  geiiendly  very  ill  su[>- 
plied  with  annnuiiition,  and^vere  often  ubligeil  to  attack 
H  |>o.>*t  of  artillery  with  cudgels.  On  rwie  occasion,  while 
nishing  on  for  this  purjwse,  they  suddenly  discovered  ii 
litige  crucifix  in  a  recess  of  the  wix>ds  on  tiieir  flank,  and 
inuiiediutely  every  man  of  them  st()p|)ed  nlmrt,  and  knelt 
»iuicfly  down,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  They  then 
got  up,  ran  right  forward,  and  took  the  cannon.  They 
bad  tolerable  medical  assistance;  and  found  adtninddc 
nurses  for  the  wounde<l,  in  the  mnmerics  and  other  ivli- 
gious  cstublishments  that  existed  in  all  the  considerable 
towns. 

Tlieir  first  enterprise,  after  the  capture  of  ISn-ssuirc, 
was  against  Thouars.  To  get  at  this  nlace.  a  consider- 
able river  was  to  1h'  crossed.  —  XI.  dc  Lescun'  headetl  a 
[jui-ly  that  wait  to  force  the  |>ussagu  of  u  bridge;  but 
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when  he  came  within  the  heavy  fire  of  its  defenders,  all 
his  peasants  fell  back,  and  left  him  for  some  minutes 
alone :  —  His  clothes  were  torn  by  the  bullets,  but  not  a 
shot  took  effect  on  his  person : — He  returned  to  the  charge 
again  with  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein: — Their  followers, 
all  but  two,  again  left  them  at  the  moment  of  charging: 
But  the  enemy,  scared  at  their  audacity,  had  already 
taken  flight;  tlie.  bridge  was  carried  by  those  four  men; 
and  the  town  was  given  up  after  a  short  struggle,  though 
not  before  Henri  had  climbed  alone  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  by  the  help  of  a  friend's  shoulders,  and  thrown 
several  stones  at  the  flying  inhabitants  within.      The 
republican  general  Quetineau,  who  had  defended  himself 
-with  great  valour,  obtained  honourable  terms  in  this 
capitulation,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness 
by  the  insurgent  chiefs.     He  had  commanded  at  Bros- 
suirc  when  it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  told  M.  Les- 
cure,  when  he  was  brought  before  him,  that  he  saw  the 
closed  A>dndow-shutters  of  his  family  well  enough  as  he 
marched  out ;  and  that  it  was  not  out  of  forgetfulness 
that   he   had   left  them  unmolested.      !M.  Lesciutj  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  his  generosity,  and  pressed  him 
to  remain  with   them.  — "  You  do  not  agree    in    our 
opinions,  I  know ;  —  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  any 
share  in  our  proceedings.    You  shall  be  a  prisoner  at  large 
among  us :  But  if  you  go  back  to  the  republicans,  they 
Avill  say  you  gave  up  the  place  out  of  treacher}'^,  and  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  executioner  for  the  gallant  de- 
fence you  have  made." — The  captive  answered  in  terms 
equally  firm  and  spirited.  —  "I  must  do  my  duty  at  all 
hazards.     I  should  be  dishonoured,  if  I  remained  volun- 
tarily among  enemies;  and  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  all 
1  have  hitherto  done.'' — It  will  surprise  some  \dolent 
royalists  among  oui^selves,  we  believe,  to  find  that  this 
frankness  and  fidelity  to  his  party  secured  for  him  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  all  the  Vendean  leaders.     The 
peasants,  indeed,  felt  a  little  more  like  the  liberal  per- 
sons just  alluded  to.     They  were  not  a  little  scandalized 
to  find  a  republican  treated  with  respect  and  courtesy ; 
—  and,  above  all,  were  in  horror  when  they  saw  him  ad- 
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iiiitted  into  the  private  society  of  their  chicfa,  and  tlisco- 
verwl  that  M.  de  Bonchamp  actually  trusted  himsi'li'  in 
the  same  chamber  with  him  at  night !  For  the  first  two 
or  three  nights,  indeed,  several  of  them  kept  watt-Ii  at 
tlic  outside  of  the  door,  to  defend  him  against  the  assas> 
ulnation  they  apprehende<l ;  and  onee  or  twice  he  found 
in  the  raoming,  that  one  more  distrustful  than  the  rest 
had  irlided  into  the  room,  and  laid  himself  down  across 
the  feet  of  his  commander. 

From  Thouars  they  proceeded  to  Fontenay,  where 
they  had  a  still  more  fonnidable  resistance  to  encoimtcr. 
M.  de  Lescure  was  again  exposed  alone  to  the  fire  of  six 
pieces  of  cannon  charged  with  grape;  and  had  his  hat 
jiierced,  a  spur  sliot  oiF,  and  a  boot  torn  by  the  dis- 
charge;— but  he  only  tumeil  round  to  his  men,  who 
were  hanging  back,  and  said,  "  You  see  these  fellows  can 
take  no  aim ;  —  come  on ! "  They  did  come  on,  and  soon 
carried  all  Iwfore  them. 

The  republicans  had  retaken,  in  the  course  of  these 
encounters,  tlie  first  piece  of  cannon  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  which  the  pea- 
sants had  fondly  given  the  name  of  Marie  Jeanne.  After 
their  success  at  Fontenay,  a  party  was  formed  to  recover 
it.  One  man,  in  bis  imjiatience,  got  so  far  ahead  of  his 
eomnides,  that  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy  befon.-  he 
was  aware.  Foi-tunately,  he  had  the  horse  and  accoutre- 
ments of  a  dragoon  he  had  killed  the  day  before,  and 
was  taken  by  the  party  for  one  of  their  <mii  compiuiy- 
They  welcomed  him  acconiingly ;  and  tnld  him  tliat  be 
was  just  come  in  time  to  repulse  tlie  brigands,  wlio  were 
advancing  to  retake  their  Marie  Jeanne.  "An."  they  ?'' 
says  he; — "  foHow  me,  and  we  shall  s<)nn  give  a  gm»d 
account  of  them:" — and  then,  hea«ling  the  trfioji,  he 
nwle  on  till  he  came  within  reach  of  his  own  jmrty.  when 
he  suddenly  cut  down  the  two  men  on  each  side  «»f  him, 
and  weh'omed  his  friends  to  the  victory.  At  another  time, 
four  young  officers,  in  the  wantonnesjt  of  their  valour, 
nxli"  ahmc  to  a  large  village  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
fH'cupied  by  the  republicans,  orden-fl  all  the  inhabitants 
to  throw  down  their  trieolourcd  cockades,  and  to  prejiarc 
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quarters  for  the  royalist  army,  which  was  to  march  in, 
in  the  evening,  100,000  strong.  The  good  people  began 
their  preparations  accordingly,  and  hewed  down  their 
tree  of  liberty  —  when  the  young  men  laughed  in  their 
faces,  and  galloped  unmolested  away  from  upwards  of  a 
thousand  enemies !  — The  Avhole  book  is  fiiU  of  such  feats 
and  adventures. — Their  recent  successes  had  encumbered 
them  with  near  4000  prisoners,  of  whom,  as  they  had  no 
strong  places  or  regular  garrisons,  they  were  much  at  a 
loss  how  to  dispose.  To  dismiss  such  a  mob  of  privates, 
on  their  parole  not  to  serve  any  more  against  them,  they 
knew  would  be  of  no  avail ;  and  aft^r  much  deliberation, 
they  fell  upon  the  ingenious  exi>edient  of  shaving  their 
heads,  at  the  same  time  that  their  parole  was  exacted ; 
so  that  if  they  again  took  the  field  against  them  within 
any  moderate  time,  they  might  be  easily  recognised,  and 
dealt  with  accordingly.  Madame  Lescure's  father  had 
the  merit  of  this  happy  invention. 

The  day  after  the  capture  of  Fontenay,  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  thought  it  was  time  to  go  home  for  a 
while  to  look  after  their  cattle,  and  tell  their  exploits  to 
their  Avives  and  children.  In  about  a  week,  however,  a 
considerable  number  of  them  came  back  again,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Saumur.  Here  M.  de  Lescure  received  his 
first  wound  in  the  arm ;  and  Henri,  throwing  his  hat  over 
the  entrenchments  of  the  place,  called  to  his  men,  "  Let 
us  see  now,  who  Avill  bring  it  back  to  me !  " — and  rushed 
at  their  head  across  the  glacis.  A  vast  multitude  of  the 
republicans  fell  in  this  battle;  and  near  12,000  prisoners 
Avere  made,  —  who  were  all  shaved  and  let  go.  The 
insurgents  did  not  lose  400  in  all.  In  the  castle  they 
found  Quetineau,  the  gallant  but  unsuccessful  defender 
of  Thouars,  who,  according  to  ^I.  de  Lescure's  prediction, 
had  been  arrested  and  ordered  for  trial  in  consequence  of 
that  disaster.  He  was  again  pressed  to  remain  with 
them  as  a  prisoner  on  parole ;  but  continued  firm  in  his 
resolution  to  do  his  duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fortune. 
He  was  sent,  accordingly,  to  Paris  a  short  time  after  — 
where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ! 

The  insurrection  had  now  attained  a  magnitude  which 
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seemed  to  make  it  necessary  to  have  some  one  formally 
appointed  to  the  chief  command ;  and  with  a  view  of  at 
once  flattering  and  animating  the  peasants,  in  whose 
spontaneous  zeal  it  had  originated,  all  voices  were  united 
in  favour  of  t'athelineau,  the  liunible  and  venerable 
leafier  under  whom  its  first  successes  had  been  obtained. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  that  in  a  imrty  thus  asso- 
ciated avowedly  in  op|)osition  to  democratical  innova- 
tions, the  distinctions  of  rank  weR'  utterly  disrcgardwl 
and  forgotten.  Not  only  was  an  humble  peasant  raisetl 
to  the  dignity  of  commantler-in-chief,  but  Madame  dc  L, 
assures  us,  that  she  herself  never  knew  or  enquired  whe- 
ther one  half  of  the  officers  were  of  noble  or  i>lelK'iau  de- 
••(ecnt;  and  mentions  one,  the  son  of  a  village  shoemaker, 
who  was  long  at  the  head  of  all  that  was  gallant  antl 
di!<tinguished  in  the  body.  We  are  afraid  that  this  is 
a  trait  of  their  royalism,  which  it  is  no  longer  thought 
prudent  to  bring  for^vard  in  the  courts  of  royalty. 

Those  brilliant  successes  siwwlily  suggested  enterprises 
of  still  greater  ambition  and  extent.  A  comnuinieation 
was  now  0)>ened  with  M.  dc  Oharrette,  who  had  long 
headed  the  kindred  insurrection  in  Anjim  ;  and  a  joint 
attack  on  the  city  of  Xantoswns  pmjected  and  executed  by 
the  two  armies.  That  of  I'oitou  was  now  tolenibly  j)ro- 
vided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  decently  chtthed, 
though  without  any  attention  to  uuifonnity.  The  tlress 
of  the  officers  was  abundantly  fierce  and  fantastic.  With 
pantaloons  and  jackets  of  gniy  cloth,  they  woi-e  a  variety 
of  great  red  handkerchiefs  all  alH>ut  their  per,eons — one 
tied  round  their  head,  and  two  or  thret-  alxiut  their 
waist,  and  across  their  shoulders,  for  holding  their  pistols 
and  ammunition.  Ilonri  de  Larochejacjuclein  intrtMluced 
this  fashion;  and  it  si>cedily  l)eeamc  universal  anmug 
his  companions,  giving  them  not  a  little  the  air  of 
/iri'i'iiiih,  or  banditti,  the  name  early  iM-stowed  on  theui 
hv  the  n-publicans,  and  at  hist  geniTally  ndo]ited  and 
n-cognlzeil  among  themselves.  'rheexjH.ililiun  ti>  Nanfes 
was  disiistrous.  The  sohliers  did  not  like  to  go  so  far 
fnnn  home  ;  and  the  anny,  as  it  advaneeil,  im-ltcd  away 
by  daily  desurtions.     There  was  also  some  want  of  (;on- 
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cert  in  the  movements  of  the  different  corps ; — and, 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  the  attack  was  abandoned, 
and  the  forces  dispersed  all  over  the  country.  The  good 
Cathelineau  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  affair,  at 
which  neither  ^I.  de  Lescure  nor  Henri  were  present ; 
the  latter  being  in  garrison  at  Saumur,  and  the  other 
disabled  by  his  wound.  The  news  of  this  wound  came 
rather  suddenly  upon  his  wife,  who,  though  she  had 
always  before  been  in  agonies  of  fear  on  horseback,  in- 
stantly mounted  a  ragged  colt,  and  galloped  off  to  rejoin 
him.  She  never  afterwards  had  the  least  alarm  about 
riding.  The  army  having  spontaneously  disbanded 
after  the  check  at  Nantes,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
maintain  the  places  it  had  occupied.  General  Wester- 
mann  arrived  from  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force ; 
and,  after  retaking  Saumur  and  Parthenay,  began  the 
relentless  and  exterminating  system  of  burning  and  lay- 
ing waste  the  districts  from  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  insurgents.  One  of  the  first  examples  he 
made  was  at  M.  de  Lescure's  ch&teau  of  Clisson.  It  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  with  all  its  offices,  stores,  and  pea- 
sants' houses,  as  Avell  as  all  the  pictures  and  furniture 
of  its  master.  Having  long  foreseen  the  probability  of 
such  a  consummation,  he  had  at  one  time  given  orders 
to  remove  some  of  tlie  valuable  articles  it  contained ; 
but  apprehensive  that  such  a  proceeding  might  discou- 
rage or  disgust  his  followers,  he  afterwards  abandoned 
the  design,  and  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  liis  family 
moveables.  The  event,  Madame  de  L.  assures  us,  pro- 
duced no  degree  either  of  irritation  or  discouragement. 
The  chiefs,  however,  now  exerted  all  their  influence  to 
collect  their  scattered  forces  before  Chatillon ;  and 
Madame  de  L.  accompanied  her  husband  in  all  the  rapid 
and  adventurous  marclies  he  made  for  that  purpose, 
through  this  agitated  and  distracted  country.  In  one  of 
these  fatiguing  movements  with  some  broken  corps  of 
the  army,  they  stopped  to  repose  for  the  night  in  the 
chateau  of  3iladame  de  Concise,  who  was  still  so  much  an 
alien  to  the  A'endean  manners,  that  tliey  found  her  put- 
ting on  row/e^  and  talking  of  the  agitation  of  her  nerves ! 
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The  attack  on  Weatennaiin's  position  at  Cliatillon  was 
completely  successful ;  but  the  victorj-  A^-as  stained  by  the 
vintlictive  massacres  which  followed  it.  The  buminf^  and 
butcheries  of  the  republicon  forces  were  bloodily  uvenpe<l 
—  in  spite  of  the  etforts  of  M.  de  Lescure,  who  repcatetily 
exposed  liis  own  life  to  save  those  of  the  vanquished. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  one  of  his  attendants  seeing  a 
I'illcninn  about  to  fire  at  him,  stepijed  bravely  before 
him,  and  received  the  sliot  in  his  eye.  The  carriage  of 
W'estennann  was  taken ;  and  some  young  officen*,  to 
whom  it  was  entrusted,  having  foolishly  broken  open  the 
»trong-lx)X,  which  was  bebeved  to  be  full  of  money,  there 
was  a  talk  of  bringing  tliem  to  trial  for  the  supposed 
embezzlement.  M.  de  L.,  however,  having  declared  that 
one  of  them  had  given  him  hi»  word  of  honour  that  the 
1k)X  was  empty  \vlien  tliey  oi>ened  it,  tlie  whole  council 
declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  acquitted  the  young 
men  by  acclamation. 

In  the  course  of  the  smnmer  of  1793,  various  sangui- 
iiarj'  actions  were  fought  with  various  success  ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  event  was  the  arrival  of  a  M.  Tinteniac, 
with  despatches  from  the  English  government,  aliuut 
the  middle  of  July.  This  intrepid  messenger  had  come 
alone  through  all  Ilrittany  and  Anjou,  carrying  his  de- 
s|mtches  in  his  pistols  as  wadding,  and  uieessantlv  in 
danger  from  the  republican  ai-miea  and  magistrates.  The 
despatches,  Madame  de  L.  infoims  us,  showed  an  incre- 
dible ignorance  on  tlic  pjirt  of  the  English  government 
of  the  actual  i>08tnre  of  aflairs.  They  wfitv  answered, 
however,  with  gratitude  and  clearness.  A  deliarkation 
wa.s  strongly  recommended  near  Sables  or  I'atmlHenf, 
but  by  no  means  at  L'Orient,  Itocbefort,  or  Itochelle  ; 
and  it  was  particularly  entreated,  that  the  tnx>ps  should 
consist  chieflyof  emigrant  Frenchmen,  and  that  a  IVince 
of  the  House  of  liourbon  should,  ifi>08sible,  place  him- 
Wflf  at  their  head.  Madame  de  I..,  who  wrote  a  small 
and  very  neat  hand,  was  employed  to  write  out  those 
des]iatcJie»,  which  were  placed  in  the  pistols  of  M.  Tin- 
teniac, who  immediately  proceeded  on  his  adventurous 
mission.     He  reached  England,  it  seems,  and  was  frc- 
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quently  employed  thereafter  in  undertakings  of  the  same 
nature.  He  headed  a  considerable  party  of  Bretons,  in 
endeavouring  to  support,  the  unfortunate  descent  at  Qui- 
beron ;  and,  disdaining  to  submit,  even  after  the  fulure 
of  that  ill-concerted  expedition,  fell  bravely  with  arms 
in  his  hands.  After  his  departure,  the  insurgents  were 
repulsed  at  Lucon,  and  obtained  some  advantages  at 
Chantonnay.  But  finding  the  republican  armies  daily 
increasing  in  numbers,  skill,  and  discipline,  they  found 
it  necessary  to  act  chiefly  on  the  defensive ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  divided  the  country  into  several  districts,  in 
eacli  of  which  they  stationed  that  part  of  the  army  which 
had  been  recruited  Avithin  it,  and  the  general  who  was 
most  beloved  and  confided  in  by  the  inhabitants.  In 
this  way,  M.  Lescure  came  to  be  stationed  in  the  heart 
of  his  own  estates :  and  was  not  a  little  touched  to  find 
ahuost  all  his  peasants,  who  had  bled  and  suflered  by 
his  side  for  so  long  a  time  without  pay,  come  to  make 
ofter  of  the  rents  that  were  due  for  the  possessions  to 
which  they  were  but  just  returned.  He  told  them,  it 
was  not  for  his  rents  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  ;  —  and 
that  while  they  were  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
they  were  avcU  entitled  to  be  freed  of  that  burden. 
Various  lads  of  thirteen,  and  several  hale  grandsires  of 
seventy,  came  at  this  period,  and  insisted  upon  being 
allowed  to  share  the  dangers  and  glories  of  their  kins- 
men. 

From  this  time,  do^vnwards,  the  picture  of  the  war  is 
shaded  with  deeper  horrors;  and  the  operations  of  the 
insurgents  acquire  a  character  of  greater  desperation. 
The  Convention  issued  the  barbarous  decree,  that  the 
Avhole  countr)',  which  still  continued  its  resistance, 
should  be  desolated  ;  —  that  the  whole  inhabitants  should 
l)e  exterminated,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  the 
habitations  consumed  with  fire,  and  the  trees  cut  down 
Avith  the  axe.  Six  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  near  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  were  charged  ^vith  the  execu- 
tion of  these  atrocious  orders ;  and  began,  in  September, 
179.'\  to  obey  them  with  a  detestable  fidelity.  A  mul- 
titude of  sanguinary  conflicts  ensued ;  and  the  insur- 
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gents  succeeded  in  repulsing  tliis  desolating  invasion  at 
almost  all  the  points  of  attack.  Among  the  slain  in  one 
of  these  engagements,  the  republicans  found  the  Ixnly  of 
a  young  woman,  which  Miidame.  de  L.  informs  us  gave 
occasion  to  a  number  of  idle  reports;  many  giving  out 
that  it  was  she  lieraolf,  or  a  sister  of  M.  de  L.  (who  had 
no  sister),  or  a  new  Joan  of  Arc,  who  had  kept  up  the 
snipit  of  the  peasantry  by  her  enthusiastic  predictions. 
1  he  truth  was,  that  it  was  the  body  of  an  innocent  pea- 
sant girl,  who  had  always  lived  a  remarkably  quiet  and 
EiouB  life,  till  recently  before  this  action,  when  she  had 
een  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the 
conflict.  She  had  discovered  herself  some  time  liefurc  to 
Madame  de  L, ;  and  begged  from  hcruiihift  of  a  |>eculiar 
fabric.  The  night  before  the  battle,  she  also  revealed  her 
secret  to  M.  de  L. ; — asked  him  to  give  Iicr  a  |«iir  of  shoes, 
—  and  promised  to  behave  herself  in  such  a  manner  in 
the  morrow's  fight,  that  he  should  never  tliink  of  parting 
■with  her.  Accordingly,  she  kept  near  his  person  through 
the  whole  of  the  Imttle,  and  conducted  lioi-sclf  with  the 
inoat  heroic  bravcrj-.  Two  or  three  times,  in  the  veir 
heat  of  the  fight,  she  said  to  him,  "  No,  mon  General, 
you  shall  not  get  before  me  —  I  shall  always  be  closer 
up  to  the  enemy  even  than  you."  Early  in  the  ilay,  she 
was  hurt  pretty  seriously  in  the  hand,  but  held  it  up 
laughing  to  her  genenU,  and  said,  "  It  is  nothing  at 
all."  In  the  end  of  the  battle,  she  was  surrounded  in  a 
charge,  and  fell  fighting  like  a  de9i)erado.  There  were 
about  ten  other  M'omen,  who  took  up  arms,  Madame  de 
L.  says,  in  this  cause  ;  —  two  sisters,  under  fifteen  —  and 
a  tall  benuty,  who  won>  the  dress  of  an  officer.  The 
priests  attended  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  rallie*!  and 
exhortt'd  them  ;  but  took  no  [wrt  in  the  combat,  norevcr 
excited  them  to  any  acts  of  inhumanity.  Then;  were 
many  Ixjys  of  the  most  tender  age  among  the  combat- 
ants, —  some  scarcely  more  than  nine  or  ten  yeara  of 

M.  Pinm  gaiucd  a  decided  victory  over  the  most 
Oumerou.s  annv  of  the  republic ;  but  their  ranks  being 
tecruit«d  by  tlic  whole  garrison  of  Mctitz,  which  hna 
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been  liberated  on  parole,  presented  again  a  most  for- 
midable firont  to  the  insurgents.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  in  the  middle  of  September  at  Chollet,  where 
the  government  army  was  completely  broken,  and  would 
have  been  finally  routed,  but  for  the  skill  and  firmness 
of  the  celebrated  Kleber  who  commanded  it^  and  suc- 
cessfully maintained  a  position  which  covered  its  retreat. 
In  the  middle  of  the  battle,  one  of  the  peasants  took  a 
flageolet  from  his  pocket,  and,  in  derision,  began  to  play 
c^a  iraj  as  he  advanced  against  the  enemy.  A  cannon- 
l>nll  struck  off  Iiis  horse's  head,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground  ;  but  he  drew  his  leg  from  the  dead  animal,  and 
marched  forward  on  foot,  without  discontinuing  his 
music.  One  other  picture  of  detail  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  extraordinary  sort  of  warfare  in  which  the  country 
was  then  engaged.  Westermann  was  beat  out  of  Chatil- 
lon,  and  pursued  to  some  distance :  but  finding  that  the 
insurgent  forces  were  withdrawn,  he  bethought  himself  of 
recovering  the  place  by  a  coup  de  main.  He  mounted 
an  hundred  grenadiers  behind  an  hundred  picked  hussars, 
and  sent  them  at  midnight  into  the  city.  The  peasants, 
as  usual,  had  no  outposts,  and  were  scattered  about  the 
streets,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  brandy.  How^ever, 
they  made  a  stout  and  bloody  resistance.  One  active 
fellow  received  twelve  sabre  Avounds  on  the  same  spot  ; 
anotlier,  after  killing  a  hussar,  took  up  his  wounded 
brother  in  his  arms,  placed  him  on  the  horse,  and  sent 
him  out  of  the  city; — then  returned  to  the  combat; 
killed  another  hussar,  and  mounted  himself  on  the  prize. 
The  republicans,  irritated  at  the  resistance  they  expe- 
rienced, butchered  all  that  came  across  them  in  that 
night  of  confusion  !  All  order  or  discipline  was  lost  in 
the  darkness  ;  and  they  hacked  and  fired  at  each  other, 
or  widest  led  and  fell,  man  to  man,  as  they  chanced  to 
meet,  and  often  without  being  able  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe.  —  An  eminent  leader  of  the  insurrection  was 
trampled  under  foot  by  a  party  of  the  republicans,  who 
rushed  past  him  to  massacre  tlie  whole  family  where  lie 
lodged,  who  vrere  all  zealous  republicans. —  The  to^vn 
was  set  on  fire  in  fifty  places,  —  and  was  at  last   eva- 
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cnntcd  by  both  parties,  in  mutual  fear  and  igiiomnce  of 
the  force  to  which  they  were  opposed.  '\\'hen  the  day 
dawned,  however,  it  was  finally  reoccupied  by  the  insure 
gents. 

-     After  some  more  sueccsses,  the  insurgent  cliiefa  found 
their  armies  sorely  reduced,  and  their  enemies  perpe- 
tually increasinfr  in  force  and  numbers.     M.  de  la  Ciia- 
rctte,  upon  some  misundersl-anding,  withdrew  his  corps  ; 
und  nil  who  looked  beyond  the  present  moment,  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  that  disasters  of  the  most  tatal  na- 
ture were  almost  inevitably  approaching.     A  dreadful 
disiistcr,  at  all  events,  now  fell  on  their  fair  historian, 
il.  de  L.  in  rallying  a  party  of  his  men  near  Tremblayc, 
^wos  struck  witli  a  musket  bull    on  the  eyebro^v,    and 
tostantly  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.    He  was  not  dead, 
jwwever;  and  was  with  difficulty  borne  through  the  rout 
which  was  the  immediate  eonsoqui-noc  of  his  fall.     Ili« 
Jrife,  entirely  ignonuit  of  what  had  hapjiened,  was  forced 
'Dmove  along  with  the  rctreiitiiigarmy ;  and  ina  miser- 
ibie  little  village  was  called  at  midnight,  fnan  her  IkkI 
_^f  straw,  to  hear  mass  performed  to  the  soldiers   by 
Irhom  she  was  surrounded.     The  solciim  ccreuionv  was 
rtemipted  by  the  approaching  thunder  of  artjllery, 
nd  the  ]>erj>etual  arrival  of  fugitive  and  tumultuary 
lartios,  with  tidings  of   evil  onu-n.     Xobody  had  the 
Dumge  to  tell    this  unfortunate  woman  the  calamity 
IJIhat  had    beiallcii   her,  fliough  the  priest  awakened  a 
CfVagiic  alurm  by  solemn  encomiums  on  the  piety  of  M. 
le  L.,  and  the  necessity  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Beaven.  Next  night  she  found  him  at  C'herdron,  scarcely 
"He  to  move  or  to  articulate,  —  but  suffering  more  from 
i  ideo  of  her  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
ban  from  his  own  disasters. 

The  last  great  battle  was  fought  nenr  CboUet,  when 
\e  insurgents,  after  a  furious  und  sanguinary  renistaiict', 
•ere  at  last  Iwnie  down  by  the  multitude  ol  their  oppo- 
iants,  and  driven  down  nitu  the  low  cotmtry  on  the 
bnlcs  of  the  Loire.  M.  dt*  Bonchamp,  who  luid  »lway« 
Kid  out  the  i>olicy  of  crossing  this  river,  and  the  iid%'an* 
;<>9  to  he  derived  from  uniting  themselves  to  the  royal- 
It  2 
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ists  of  Brittany,  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle ; 
but  his  counsels  still  influenced  their  proceedings  in  this 
emergency ;  and  not  only  the  whole  debris  and  wreck  of 
the  anny,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  and  women 
and  children  of   the    country,  flying  in  consternation 
from  the  burnings  and   butchery   of  the  government 
forces,  flocked  down  in  agony  and  despair  to  the  banks 
of  this  great  river.  On  gaining  the  heights  of  St.  Florent, 
one  of  the  most  mournful,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
magnificent  spectacles,  burst  upon  the  eye.  Those  heights 
form  a  vast  semicircle ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  broad 
bare  plain  extends  to  the  edge  of  the  water.     Near  an 
hundred  thousand  unhappy  souls  now  blackened  over 
that  dreary  expanse,  —  old   men,  infants,  and  women, 
mingled  with  the  half-armed  soldiery,  caravans,  crowded 
^^oo^g^  waggons  and  teams  of  oxen,  all  full  of  despair, 
impatience,  anxiety,   and  terror.  —  Behind,   were   the 
smokes  of  their  burning  villages,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
hostile  artillery  ;  —  before,  the  broad  stream  of  the  Loire, 
divided  by  a  long  low  island,  also  covered  with  the  fugi- 
tives —  twenty  frail  barks  plying  in  the  stream  —  and, 
on  the  far  banks,  the  disorderly  movements  of  those  who 
hud  effected  the  passage,  and  Avere  waiting  there  to  be 
rejoined  by  their  companions.     Such,  Madame  de  L.  as- 
sures us,  was  the  tumult  and  terror  of  the  scene,  and  so 
awful  the  recollections  it  inspired,  that  it  can  never  be 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  any  of  those  who  beheld  it ; 
and  that  many  of  its  awe-struck  spectators  have  con- 
curred in  stating,  that  it  brought  forcibly  to  their  ima- 
ginations the  unspeakable  terrors  of  the  great  day  of 
J udfi^raent !  Throu«rh  this  dismaved  and  bewildered  mul- 
titude,  the  disconsolate  family  of  their  gallant  general 
made  their  way    silently    to   the  shore; — M.    de  L. 
sti'etched,  almost  insensil)le,  on  a  wretched  litter,  —  his 
wife,  tliree  months  gone  with  child,  walking  by  his  side 
—  and,  behind  her,  her  faithful  nurse,  with  her  helpless 
and  astonished  infant  in  her  arms.     AAlien  they  arrived 
on  the  beach,  they  with  difficulty  got  a  crazy  boat  to 
carry  them  to  the  island ;  but  the  aged  monk  who  steered 
it  would  not  venture  to  cross  the  larger  branch  of  the 
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Stream,  —  and  the  poor  wounded  man  was  obliged  to 
siibniit  to  the  agony  of  unutlier  rcinovnl.  At  Icitgtli, 
they  were  landed  oTi  the  opposite  bank  ;  when?  wretched- 
ness and  desolation  flpj)eared  still  moru  conspicuoiu*. 
Thousands  of  helpless  wrctclies  were  lying  on  tlie  grassy 
shore,  or  roaming  about  in  search  of  the  friends  from 
whom  they  had  been  divided.  There  was  n  general 
complaiut  of  cold  and  hunger  ;  and  nobody  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  any  directions,  or  administer  any  relief. 
M.  de  L.  snifered  excrudatiiig  pain  from  the  piercing 
air  which  blew  ujxin  his  feverish  frame  ;  —  the  poor  in- 
fant screamed  for  food,  and  the  helpless  mother  was  left 
to  minister  to  lioth  ;  —  while  her  attendant  went  among 
the  burnt  and  ruined  villages,  to  seek  a  drop  of  milk  for 
the  baby.  At  length  they  got  again  in  motion  for  the 
adjoining  village  of  vanidcs,  —  M.  de  I,.,  bonie  in  a  sort 
of  chair  upon  the  pikes  of  his  soldiers,  with  his  wife  and 
the  maid-servant  walking  before  him,  and  supporting 
his  legs,  wra|H)ed  up  in  their  ehiaks.  With  great  dim- 
culty  they  prociireu  a  little  room  in  a  cottage  swami- 
ing  with  soldiers,  —  most  of  tlicni  famishing  for  want  of 
food,  luid  yet  stiil  bo  mindful  of  the  riglits  of  their  neigh- 
bours, that  they  would  not  take  a  few  potatoes  from  tlie 
garden  of  the  cottage,  till  Madame  de  L.  had  obtained 
leave  of  the  pniprietor. 

M.  de  lionehamp  died  nfi  they  were  taking  him  out  of 

t  the  boat  ;  and  it  became  neeessary  to  elect  anotlier  com- 

Mtnandcr.  M.  de  I.,  roused  himself  to  njcomnicud  Henri 
do  Larochejuquelfin ;  and  he  was  immediately  apjunnted. 
When  the  election  was  announced  to  him,  M.  de  L.  de- 
sired to  see  and  congratulate  his  valiant  couaiti.  lie  waa 
already  weeping  over  him  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room ; 
and  now  came  to  express  his  hojtes  that  he  should  soon 
\>e  superseded  by  his  recovery.  "  No,"  said  M.  dc  L., 
"  that  I  believe  is  out  of  the  question :  Cut  even  if  I 

fivero  to  recover,  I  should  never  take  the  place  you  have 
jiow  obtaineil.  and  should  be  proud  to  serve  as  your 

f'aide-<le-camn."  —  The  day  after,  ihey  advanced  to>rards 
Ronnes.     M.  de  L.  could  find  no  other  conveyam-c  than 

P»  baggage-waggon ;  at  every  jolt  of  which  he  suffered 
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such  anguish,  as  to  draw  forth  the  most  piercing  shrieks 
even  from  his  manly  bosom.  After  some  time,  an  old 
chaise  was  discovered :  a  piece  of  artillery  was  thrown 
away  to  supply  it  with  horses,  and  the  wounded  general 
was  laid  in  it,  —  his  head  being  supported  in  the  lap  of 
Agatha,  his  mother's  faithful  waiting- woman, and  now  the 
only  attendant  of  his  vnte  and  infant.  In  three  painful 
days  they  reached  Laval; — Madame  de  L.  frequently 
suffering  from  absolute  want,  and  sometimes  getting 
nothing  to  eat  the  whole  day,  but  one  or  two  sour  ap- 
ples. ^I.  de  L.  was  nearly  insensible  during  the  whole 
journey.  He  was  roused  but  once,  when  there  was  a 
rejx>rt  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  in  sight.  He 
then  called  for  his  musket,  and  attempted  to  get  out  of 
the  carriage ;  —  addressed  exhortations  and  reproaches 
to  the  troops  that  were  flying  around  him,  and  would 
not  rest  till  an  officer  in  whom  he  had  confidence  came 

up  and  restored  some  order  to  the  detachment The 

alarm  turned  out  to  be  a  false  one. 

At  Laval  they  halted  for  several  days ;  and  he  was  so 
much  recruited  by  the  rei)ose,  that  he  was  able  to  get  for 
half  an  hour  on  horseback,  and  seemed  to  be  fairly  in  the 
way  of  recover}- ;  when  his  excessive  zeal,  and  anxiety 
for  the  good  l)ohaviour  of  the  troops,  tempted  liim  to  pre- 
mature exertions,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he 
never  aftenvards  recovered.  The  troops  being  all  col- 
lected and  refreshed  at  Laval,  it  was  resolved  to  turn 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  give  battle  to  the  advancing 
army  of  the  republic.  The  conflict  was  sanguinarj'; 
but  ended  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Vendeans. 
The  first  encounter  was  in  the  night,  —  and  was  charac- 
terized with  more  than  the  usual  confusion  of  niffht 
attacks.  The  two  armies  crossed  each  other  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  that  the  artiller}^  of  each  was  sup- 
plied, for  a  part  of  the  battle,  from  the  caissons  of  the 
enemy ;  and  one  of  the  Yendean  leaders,  after  exposing 
himself  to  great  hazard  in  helping  a  brother  officer,  as 
lie  took  him  to  be,  out  of  a  ditch,  discovered,  by  the 
next  flash  of  the  cannon,  that  it  was  an  enemy  —  and  im- 
mediately cut  him  down.     After  daybreak,  the  battle 
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became  more  orderly,  and  ended  in  a  complete  victory. 
This  was  the  last  grand  crisis  of  the  insurrection.  The 
way  to  La  Vendee  was  once  more  open ;  and  the  f iijri- 
tives  ha<l  it  in  their  power  to  return  triumphant  to  their 
ftistnessea  and  their  homes,  after  rousing  Drittany  by  the 
example  of  tiieir  valour  and  success.  M.  de  L,  and 
Henri  both  inclined  to  this  course;  but  other  counsels 
prevailed.  Some  were  for  marching  on  to  Nantes  — 
others  for  proceeding  to  Uennes  —  and  some,  more  san- 
guine than  the  i-esl,  for  pushing  directly  for  I'aris.  Time 
was  irretrievably  lost  in  these  deliberation*! ;  and  the 
republicans  hnd  leisure  to  rally,  and  bring  up  their  rc- 
intorrements,  before  any  thing  was  definitively  settled. 
In  the  meantime,  M.  de  L.  became  visibly  worse  ;  and 
one  morning,  when  his  wife  alone  wa.s  in  the  room,  he 
calle<l  her  to  him,  and  told  hertliat  he  felt  his  deatli  was 
at  hand  ;  —  tliat  his  only  regret  was  for  leaving  her  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  war,  ^vith  a  helpless  child,  and  in  u 
state  of  pregnancy.  For  himself,  he  added,  he  died 
happy,  and  with  humble  reliance  on  the  Divine  mercy  ; 
—  but  her  sorrow  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of;  —  and 
he  entreated  her  jwrdon  for  any  neglect  or  uukiDdiiess 
he  might  ever  have  shown  her.  I  le  added  many  other 
expressions  of  tendeniess  and  eousoliition ;  and  seeing 
her  overwhelmed  with  anguish  at  the  despairing  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  concluded  by  saving,  that  he  might  per- 
haps  be  mistaken  in  hia  prognosis ;  — and  hojxsl  still  t« 
live  for  her.  Next  day  they  were  under  the  necesMty 
of  moving  forward ;  and,  on  the  journey,  he  learned  acci- 
dentally from  one  of  the  ofiiccr*  the  dpe4ulful  detuibt  of 
the  Queen's  execution,  which  his  wife  had  Ixron  at  great 
ins  to  keep  from  his  knowledge.  This  intelligence 
-■mcd  to  bring  back  his  fever  —  though  he  slJU  apoko 
living  to  avenge  her — *'  If  1  do  live^"  he  said,  "it 
dl  now  be  for  vengeance  only  —  no  more  mercy  from 
I" — That  evening,  Madame  du  L.,  entirely  overcome 
ith  anxiety  and  fatigue,  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sh'ep  on 
.  before  hi»  bed:  —  And  soon  after,  his  condition 
le  altogether  cle.tperato.  He  was  now  sjjcechlcss, 
irly  insensible; — the  sacramentA  were  odnunis- 
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tcrcd,  and  various  applications  made  without  awaking 
the  unhappy  sleeper  by  his  side.     Soon  after  midnight, 
however,  she  started  up,  and  instantly  became  aware  of 
the  full  extent  of  her  misery.    To  fill  up  its  measure,  it 
was  announced  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  that  they 
must  inunediately  resume  their  march  with  the  last  divi- 
sion of  the  army.     The  thing  appeared  altogether  im- 
I)ossible ;  Madame  de  L.  declared  she  would  rather  die  by 
the  hands  of  the  republicans,  than  permit  her  husband  to 
be  moved  in  the  condition  in  which  he  then  was.    When 
she  recollected,  however,  that  these  barbarous  enemies 
had  of  late  not  only  butchered  the  wounded  that  fell 
into  their  power,  but  mutilated  and  insulted  their  re- 
mains, she  submitted  to  the  alternative,  and  prepared  for 
this  miserable  journey  with  a  heart  bursting  with  an- 
guish.   The  dying  man  was  roused  only  to  heavy  moan- 
ings  by  the  pain  of  lifting  him  into  the  carriage, — where 
his  faithful  Agatha  again  supported  his  head,  and  a  sur- 
geon watched  all  the  changes  in  his  condition.     Madame 
le  L.  was  placed  on  horseback ;  and,  surrounded  by  her 
father  and  mother,  and  a  number  of  officers,  went  for- 
ward, scarcely  conscious  of  any  thing  that  was  passing — 
only  that  sometimes,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  when 
she  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  the  republican  soldiers  on  the 
road,  slie  made  her  horse  trample  upon  them,  as  if  in 
vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of  her  husband.     In  the 
course  of  little  more  than  an  hour,  she  thought   she 
heard  some  little  stir  in  the  carriage,  and  insisted  upon 
stopping  to  inquire  into  the  cause.     The  officers,  how- 
ever, crowded  around  her ;  and  then  her  father  came  up 
and  said  that  M.  de  L.  was  in  the  same  state  as  before, 
but  that  he  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  cold,  and  would 
be  very  much  distressed  if  the  door  was  again  to  be 
opened.     Obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this  answer,  she 
went  on  in  a  sullen  and  gloomy  silence  for  some  hours 
longer  in  a  dark  and  rainy  day  of  November.     It  was 
night  when  they  reached  the  town  of  Fougercs ;  and, 
wlien  lifted  from  her  horse  at  the  gate,  she  was  unable 
either  to  stand  or  walk : — she  was  carried  into  a  wretched 
house,  crowded  with  troops  of  all  descriptions,  where  she 
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WRited  two  hours  in  agony  t 
rioge  with  M.  de  L.  wascomeup. 


till  she  hoard  that  the  car- 
She  WHS  left  alone  for 
lirwidt'ul  monu'nt  with  hpr  mother;  and  then  M.  du 
Heauvolliors  came  in,  bnlhed  in  tears, — and  tJikinylxjtU 
htT  hands,  tohl  her  she  must  now  think  only  of  saving  (he 
:;hild  slie  carried  within  her!  Her  husband  had  ux[iired 
len  she  heanl  the  noise  in  the  cjirriage,  soon  after 
leir  setting  out — and  the  surgeon  had  accordingly  left 
as  soon  as  the  order  of  the  inarch  liad  carried  !ier 
ahead; — but  the  faithful  Agatha,  fcari'ul  lest  her  ap- 
jtoarancc  might  alarm  her  mistress  in  the  midst  uf  the 
journey,  had  remained  atone  with  the  dead  IxKly  for  all 
ihe  rest  of  the  day!  Fatigue,  grief,  and  anguish  of  mind, 
fiow  threatened  Madame  de  L.  with  consequences  which 
it  st'eins  altogether  miraculous  that  she  shuuhl  have 
ipcd.  She  was  seized  with  violent  pains,  and  was 
,tcncd  with  a  miscarriage  in  a  room  which  BCr\'t'd  us 
common  passage  to  the  cro'ivded  and  miserable  lodging 
she  had  procured.  It  was  thought  necessjiry  to  bleed 
her — and,  after  some  difficulty,  a  surgeon  was  pnx-ured. 
She  can  never  forget,  she  says,  the  formidable  apparition 
'Of  this  warlike  phlebotoniist.  A  figure  six  feet  high, 
"ith  fenicious  whiskers,  a  great  sabre  at  Inn  «ide,  and 
,ir  hug(^  pistols  in  liis  belt,  stalked  up  with  a  fierce  and 
careless  air  to  her  bed-side;  and  when  she  said  she  was 
timid  about  the  oijeration,  answered  harshly,  "  So  am 
not  I  —  I  have  killed  thri^  hundred  men  and  upwards  in 
the  field  in  my  time  —  one  of  them  only  tliis  mornitig — 
I  think  then  I  may  venture  to  bleed  a  woumii — (\nne, 
come,  let  us  se*;  your  arm."  She  way  bled  accordingly 
— and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  was  pretty  well  aguin 
in  the  morning.  She  insisted  for  a  long  time  in  mrry- 
ing  the  body  of  her  hu»)iand  in  the  carriage  along  with 
, — but  her  father,  after  indulging  her  for  a  lew 
lyH,  contrived  to  fall  behind  with  this  precious  de|H)sit| 
td  informed  her  when  he  came  up  again,  that  it  had 
len  found  necessary  to  bury  it  privately  in  a  »\Kit  which 
he  would  not  specify. 

This  aljstraci  ih  grown  to  such  a  bulk  that  we  find 
we  cmnnut  afford  to  continue  it  on  the  same  scale.     Nor 
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is  this  very  necessary ;  for  though  there  is  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  book^  of  which  we  have  given  no  ac- 
count— and  that,  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  tales  of 
sorrow,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  it — we  believe 
that  most  readers  will  think  they  have  had  enough  of 
La  Vendee ;  and  that  all  will  now  be  in  a  condition  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  interest  or  amusement  which  the 
work  is  likely  to  afford  them.     We  shall  add,  however,  a 

brief  sketch  of  the  rest  of  its  contents After  a  series  of 

murderous  battles,  to  which  the  mutual  refusal  of  quar- 
ter gave  an  exasperation  unkno^vn  in  any  other  historj-, 
and  which  left  the  field  so  cumbered  with  dead  bodies 
that  Madame  de  L.  assures  us  that  it  was  dreadful  to 
feel  the  lifting  of  the  wheels,  and  the  cracking  of  the 
bones,  as  her  heavy  carriage  passed  over  them, — the 
wreck  of  the  Vendeans  succeeded  in  reaching  Angers 
upon  the  Loire,  and  trusted  to  a  furious  assault  upon 
that  place  for  the  means  of  repassing  the  river,  and  re- 
gaining their  beloved  country.     The  garrison,  however, 
proved  stronger  and  more  resolute  than  they  had  ex- 
pected.    Their  own  gay  and  enthusiastic  courage  had 
sunk  under  a  long  course  of  suffering  and  disaster  ;  and, 
after  losing  a  great  number  of  men  before  the  walls,  thev 
were  obliged  to  turn  back  in  confusion,  they  did  not  well 
know  whither,  but  farther  and  farther  from  the  land  to 
which  all  their   hopes   and  wishes  were  directed.     In 
the  tumult  of  this  retreat,  Madame  de  L.  lost  sight  of 
her  venerable  aunt,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  mild  and 
patient  companion  of  their   wanderings;   and   learned 
afterwards  that  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  been  publicly  executed 
at  Rennes,  for  the  crime  of  rebellion  !     At  Fougeres,  at 
Laval,  at  Dol,  and  Savenay,  the  d\Ndndled  force  of  the 
insurgents  had  to  sustain  new  attacks  from  their  indefa- 
tifj^able  pursuers,  in  which  the  officers  and  most  of  the 
soldiery  gave  still  more  extraordinary^  proofs,  than  any 
Avo  have  yet  recorded,  of  undaunted  valour,  and  constancv 
Avortliv  of  better  fortune.     The  weather  was  now,  in  the 
latter  end  of  November,  extremely  cold  and  rainy ;  the 
roads  almost  impassable ;   and  provisions  very   scarce. 
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,  after  a  march  of  ten  hours,  Madame  <lc  L.  has 
been  obliged  to  fish  for  a  few  cold  potatoc-a  in  the  bottom 
of  u  dirty  cuuldron,  filled  with  greasy  watur,  and  polluted 
by  the  hands  of  half  the  army.  Her  ehild  sickened  fi-om 
itii  t^jiething,  and  insufficient  nourishment ;  uud  every  day 
she  witnessed  the  death  of  some  of  those  gidlant  lendcru 
whom  the  spring  had  seen  assembled  in  her  halls  in  all 
1  hr  flush  of  youthful  confidence  and  glory.  After  many 
I  weary  march,  and  desperate  struggle,  about  I0,0()0 
-ad  survivors  got  agtiin  to  the  banks  of  that  fatal  Loire, 
which  now  seemed  to  divide  them  from  hope  and  protcc- 
!  ion.  Henri,  who  had  arranged  the  whole  operation  with 
consummate  judgment,  found  tlie  shores  on  both  sides 
free  of  the  enemy  : — But  all  the  bouts  had  tx^en  removed ; 
and,  after  leaving  orders  to  construct  rafts  \vith  all  pt«- 
mhle  despatch,  he  himself,  witli  a  few  attendants,  vcn- 
turinl  over  in  u  little  wherry,  which  lie  had  hn)iiglil  with 
him  on  a  cart,  t«  make  arrangements  for  covering  their 
lauding.  But  they  never  saw  the  daring  Henri  again  ! 
Tht*  vigihint  enemy  came  down  upon  them  at  this  criti- 
etil  moment — intercepted  his  return  —  and,  stationing 
Kciveral  armed  veasela  in  the  stream,  nmdered  the  pa»- 
siige  of  the  army  altogether  impossible.  They  fell  back 
i[i  despair  upon  Snvenay ;  ftnd  there  the  brave  and  indc- 
lUligable  Marigny  told  Aladamc  de  L.  tlial  all  was  now 
iiver — that  it  was  altogether  impossible  to  resist  the  at- 
tack that  would  be  made  next  day — and  advised  her 
to  seek  her  safety  in  flight  and  disguise,  without  the  lo»a 
of  an  instant.  She  set  out  iu:cordingly,  with  her  moihur, 
in  a  gloomy  day  of  December,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
drunken  peasant ;  and,  after  being  out  most  of  the  night, 
LjU  lengtli  obtaincid  shelter  in  u  dirty  fann  house,  —  from 
Hrhich,  in  (he  course  of  the  day,  she  hail  the  misery  uf 
leing  her  unfortunate  countrymen  scattered  over  the 
hole  ojK;n  country,  chased  and  butchered  without  mercy 
r  tlie  republicans,  who  now  t«^)ok  a  final  vengeance  for 
1  the  lo»»cs  tiiey  had  sustainetl.  She  had  long  been 
)thed  in  shreds  and  patches,  and  needed  no  disgniat:  to 
Bcouet^-al  her  quality.  She  was  somelimes  hidden  in  ihc 
^^Ul»  when  the  tr<x>perB  came  to  searcti  for  fugUives  in 
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her  lonely  retreat;  and  oftener  sent,  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  to  herd  the  sheep  or  cattle  of  her  faithful  and 
compassionate  host,  along  with  his  rawboned  daughter. 
In  this  situation  they  remained  till  late  in  the  follow- 
ing spring; — and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
hairbreadth  'sca{X3S  and  unparalleled  sufferings  to  which 
they  were  every  day  exposed — reduced  frequently  to 
liv(;  upon  alms,  and  forced  every  two  or  three  days  to 
shift  their  quarters,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  from  one 
royalist  cabin  to  another.    Such  was  the  long-continued 
and  vindictive  rigour  of  the  republican  party,  that  the 
most  eager  and  unrelaxing  search  was  made  for  fugitives 
of  all  descriptions ;  and  every  adherent  of  the  insurgent 
faction  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered, wthout  the  least  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  incuvidual 
innocence !     Wliile  skulking  about  in  this  state  of  peril 
and  desolation,  they  had  glimpses  and  occasional  ren- 
counters with  some  of  their  former  companions,  whom 
similar  misfortunes  had  driven  upon  similar  schemes  of 
concealment.     In  particular,  they  twice  saw  the  daring 
and  unsubduablc  M.  de  Marigny,  who  had  wandered 
over  the  whole  country  from  Angers  to  Nantes ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  gigantic  form  and  remarkable  features, 
had  contrived  so  to  disguise  himself  as  to  elude  all  de- 
tection or  pursuit.     He  could  counterfeit  all  ages  and 
dialects,  and  speak  in  perfection  the  patois  of  ever}'  vil- 
lage.    He  now  appeared  before  them  in  the  character  of 
an  itinerant  dealer  in  poultry ;  and  retired  unsuspected  by 
all  but  themselves.  In  this  wretched  condition,  the  term 
of  Madame  de  L.'s  confinement  drew  on ;  and,  after  a 
thousand  frights  and  disasters,  she  was  delivered  of  two 
daughters,  mthout  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her 
mother.     One  of  the  infants  had  its  wrist  dislociited; 
and  so  subdued  was  the  poor  mother's  mind  to  the  level 
of  her  fallen  fortunes,  that  she  had  now  no  other  anxiety, 
than  that  she  might  recover  strength  enough  to  carry  it 
herself  to  the  waters  of  Bareges,  which  she  fancied  might 
be  of  service  to  it ;  —  but  the  poor  baby  died  within  a 
fortnight  after  it  Avas  born. 

Towards  the  end  of  1794,   their  lot  was  somewhat 
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softened  by  the  compassionate  kindness  of  a  Madnmc 
Diiinoutiers,  who  offered  thera  an  asylum  in  her  house ; 
iu  which,  though  still  liable  to  the  searches  of  the  bhmd- 
hounds  of  the  municipality,  they  had  more  assistanee  iu 
eluding  them,  and  less  misery  to  endure  in  the  inter\'alB. 
The  whole  history  of  their  escapes  would  make  the  ad- 
ventures of  Caleb  Williams  api>eur  a  cold  and  barren 
chronicle ;  but  we  have  room  only  to  mention,  that  aft^r 
the  death  of  Robespierre,  there  ^^  as  a  great  abatement  in 
the  rigour  of  pursuit ;  and  that  a  general  amni'sty  was 
speedily  proclaimed,  for  all  who  had  been  concerned  iu 
toe  insurrection.  After  several  inward  struggles  with 
pride  and  principle,  Madame  dc  L.  was  prevailed  on  to 
.repair  to  Nantes,  to  avail  herself  of  tliis  amnesty  ; — but, 
Jfirst  of  all,  she  rode  in  to  reconnoitre,  and  consult  with 
some  friends  of  her  hostess;  and  proceeded  bohlly  through 
the  hostile  city,  in  the  dress  of  a  pcnsnnt,  with  a  sack  Kt 
her  buck,  and  a  pair  of  fowls  in  ner  band.  She  found 
that  the  tone  was  now  to  flatter  and  conciliate  tlic  in- 
jBUrwents  by  all  sorts  of  eivilities  and  com]>1imentif ;  and 
»fter  some  time,  she  and  her  mother  applied  for,  and 
Obtained,  a  full  pardon  for  all  their  offences  against  the 
•iPepublican  government. 

This  amnesty  drew  back  to  light  many  of  her  former 

feends,  who  had  been  universally  8Up|M»sed  to  Ik-  dcJid; 

and  proved,  by  the  prodigious  numbers  whom  it  brought 

from   their  hiding-places    hi    the   neighbourhood,  how 

gf-ncrully  the  lower  orders  were  attached  to  their  ranse, 

,  or  how  universal  the  virtues  of  compa3.*»ion  and  fidelity 

Ito  confiding  mitiery  are  in  the  national  cbariKfer.     ft 

"Uao  brought  to  the  writer's  knowledge  many  shocking 

*Wrtlcular8  of  the  cruel  executions  which  so  long  [mh- 

1  that  devoted  city.     Vr'e  may  give  a  few  of  the  in- 

Sincea  in  her  own  wordi*,  as  a  specimen  of  her  manner 

f  writing;  to  which,  in  our  anxiety  to  condense  the 

bfomiation  she  affonls  us,  we  have  piid  ]3erlmp3  too 

ttlc  attention. 

"  Uadame  <Ie  Jounlain  fiit  mpn>^  sur  la  Loin-,  pour  eWt-  no;^  air«c 
a  troia  mica,  Un  soldnl  wutut  tauvcr  la  plus  jciinc,  ([ui  Oiatt  fart 
~  0  ae  j«ta  k  r«m  £>oMr  putagcr  Ic  wrt  de  u  mtro.    L*  vol- 
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heurense  enfant  tomba  sur  des  cadavree,  et  n'enfonga  point.     Elle 
criait :  Poussez-moi,  je  n'ai  pas  asaez  d'eau !  et  elle  piirit. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Cuissard,  agee  de  seize  ans,  qui  ^tiut  plus  belle 
encore,  s'attira  aussi  le  roeme  int^ret  d'un  officer  qui  passa  trois  heures 
k  ses  pieds,  la  suppliant  de  se  laisser  sauver.  Elle  ^tait  avec  nne  Tieille 
parente  que  cet  homme  ne  voulait  pas  se  risquer  k  d^rober  au  supplice. 
Mademoiselle  de  Cuissard  se  pr^ipita  dans  la  Loire  avec  elle. 

"  Une  mort  affreuse  fut  celle  de  Mademoiselle  de  la  Roche  St  Andr^ 
Elle  ^tait  grosse :  on  I'epargna.  On  lui  laissa  nourrir  son  enfant ; 
mais  il  mourut,  et  on  la  fit  p^rir  le  lendemain  !  Au  reste,  il  ne  faut  pas 
croirc  que  toutes  les  femmes  enceintes  fussent  respect^es.  Cela  etait 
meme  fort  rare :  plus  commun6ment  les  soldats  massacraient  femmes 
et  enfants.  II  n '7  uvait  que  devant  les  tribunaux,  ou  Ton  observait 
ces  exceptions ;  et  on  y  laissait  aux  femmes  le  temps  de  nourrir  leurs 
enfants,  comme  ^tant  une  obligation  republicaine.  C'est  en  quel  con- 
sistait  Thumanitd  des  gens  d'alors. 

*'Ma  pauvre  Agathe  avait  couru  de  bien  grands  dangers.  Elle 
m'avait  quitt^  h  Nort,  pour  profiter  de  cette  amnistie  pretend  ue,  dont 
on  avait  parld  dans  ce  moment.  Elle  vint  k  Nantes,  et  fut  conduite 
devant  le  g^n^ral  Lamberty,  le  plus  fSroce  des  amis  de  Carrier.  La 
figure  d' Agathe  lui  plait:  *  As-tu  peur,  brigande?'  lui  dit-il.  *Non, 
general,'  repondit-elle.  *  H6  bien !  quand  tu  auras  peur,  souviens-toi 
de  Lamberty,'  ajouta-t-il.  Elle  fut  conduite  k  I'entrepot.  C'est  la 
trop  fameuse  prison  ou  Ton  entassoit  les  victimes  destin^  i^  etre 
noydes.  Chaque  nuit  on  venait  en  prendre  par  centaines,  pour  les 
mettre  sur  les  bateaux.  L^  on  liait  les  malheureux  deux  k  deux,  et 
on  les  poussait  dans  I'cau,  h.  coups  de  baionnette.  On  saisissait  indis- 
tinctement  tout  ce  qui  se  trouvait  k  Tentrepot ;  tellement  qu'on  noya  un 
jour  r^tat  major  d*une  corvette  Auglaise,  qui  etait  prisonnier  de 
guerre.  Une  autre  fois,  Carrier,  voulant  donner  un  exemple  de  I'aus- 
terit6  des  moeurs  r^publicaines,  fit  enfermer  trois  cents  filles  publiques 
de  la  ville,  et  les  malheureuses  creatures  furent  noy^es  I  Enfin,  1  on 
estime  qu'il  a  peri  k  Tentrepot  quinze  mille  personnes  dans  un  mois.  II 
est  vrai  qu'outre  les  supplices,  la  misere  et  la  maladie  ravageaient  les 
prisonniers,  qui  ^taient  presses  sur  la  paille,  et  qui  ne  recevaient  aucun 
soin.  A  peine  les  connaissait-on.  Les  cadavres  restaient  quelquefois 
plus  d'un  jour  sans  qu'on  vint  les  emporter. 

"  Agathe  ne  doutant  plus  d'une  mort  prochaine,  envoya  chercher 
Lamberty.  II  la  conduisit  dans  un  petit  batiment  k  soupape,  dans 
lequel  on  avait  noye  les  pretres,  et  que  Carrier  lui  avait  donne.  II 
6tfdt  seul  avec  elle,  et  voulut  en  profiter  :  elle  r^sta.  Lamberty 
la  menaQa  de  la  noyer :  elle  courut  pour  se  jeter  elle-meme  k  I'eau. 
Alors  cet  homme  lui  dit :  Allons !  tu  es  une  brave  fiUe,  je  t«  sauve- 
rai.  n  la  laissa  huit  jours  seule  dans  le  batiment,  ou  elle  entendait 
les  noyades  qui  se  faisaient  la  nuit ;  ensuite  il  la  cacha  chez  un 
nomm^  S*  *  *,  qui  etait,  comme  lui,  un  fidele  ex^uteur  des  ordres  de 
Carrier. 

"  Quelque  temps  apr^s,  la  discorde  divisa  les  republicains  de  Nantes. 
On  prit  le  pretexte  d'accuser  Lamberty  d'avoir  dcrobe  des  femmes  aux 
noyades,  et  d'en  avoir  noye  qui  ne  devaient  pas  I'etre.     Un  jeune 
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bomme,  nornm^  Kobin,  qni  ^tait  fort  devouc  a  Laniberty,  vint  saisir 
Agathe,  chez  Madame  S*"",  la  trains  ilnna  le  bateau,  et  Toulut  la 
poignarder,  pour  faire  disparaitre  une  preuve  du  crime  qii'on  rcprocliait 
k  son  patron.  Agathe  se  jets  !l  ses  piede  ;  parvint  a  t'attcndrir,  et  il  la 
cacha  chez  un  de  ses  amis,  nomme  Lavaiui,  qui  etait  lionnete  homme, 
et  qui  avait  d^Jit  recueilli  Madame  de  I'Epinay :  mais  on  sut  di's  le 
lendemain  I'aeile  d'Agathe,  et  ou  viot  I'arreter. 

"Cependant  le  parti  ennemi  da  Lamtterty  continuait  i  vouloir  le 
d^truire.  II  n^aulta  de  cette  circonstance,  qu'on  jela  de  rint/'ret  sur 
Agatbe.  On  loua  S***  et  Lavaux  de  leiir  humanity  et  t'on  parvint 
a  faire  p^rir  Lamberty!  Pen  aprfea  arriva  la  mort  de  Robespierre. 
Agatbe  resta  encore  quelquca  mois  en  prison,  puis  obtint  sa  liberte." — 
vol,  ii.  p.  171— 175. 

When  the  means  of  hearing  of  her  friends  were  thus 
suddenly  restored,  there  was  little  to  hear  but  what  was 
mournful.  Her  father  had  taken  refuge  in  a  wood  with  a 
small  party  of  horsemen,  after  the  rout  of  Savcnay,  and 
afterwards  collected  a  little  force,  with  which  they  seized 
on  the  town  of  Ancenia,  and  had  nearly  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Loire;  but  they  were  surrounded,  and  made 
prisoners,  and  all  shot  in  the  market-place!  The  brave 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  had  gained  the  north  bank 
with  about  twenty  followers,  and  wandered  many  days 
over  the  burnt  and  bloody  solitudes  of  the  once  happy 
La  Vendue.  Overcome  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  they 
at  last  reached  an  inhabited  farm-house,  and  fell  fast 
asleep  in  the  bam.  They  were  soon  roused,  however, 
by  the  news  that  a  party  of  the  republicans  were  ap- 
proaching the  same  house ;  but  were  so  worn  out,  that 
they  would  not  rise,  even  to  provide  against  that  ex- 
treme hazard.  The  party  accordingly  entered ;  and 
being  almost  as  much  exhausted  as  the  others,  threw 
themselves  down,  without  asking  any  questions,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bam,  and  slept  quietly  beside  them. 
Henri  afterwards  found  out  iL  de  la  Charrette,  by  whom 
he  was  coldl)',  and  even  rudely  received ;  but  he  soon 
raised  a  little  army  of  his  own,  and  became  again  for- 
midable in  the  scenes  of  his  tirst  successes: — till  one  day, 
riding  a  little  in  front  of  his  party,  he  fell  in  with  two 
republican  soldiers,  upon  whom  his  followers  were  about 
to  fire,  when  he  said,  "  No,  no,  they  shall  have  quarter ;" 
and  pushing  up  to  them,  called  upon  them  to  surrender. 
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Without  saving  a  word,  one  of  them  raised  his  piece, 
and  shot  him  right  through  the  forehead.  He  fell  at 
once  dead  before  them,  and  was  buried  where  he  fell. 


"  Ainsi  porit,  k  vingt  et  un  ans,  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein.  Encore 
h.  present,  quand  les  paysans  se  rappelicnt  Fardeur  et  I'eclat  de  son 
courage,  sa  modcstie,  sa  facilite,  et  ce  caract^re  de  guerrier,  et  de  bon 
enfant,  ils  parlcnt  dc  lui  avec  fiert6  et  avee  amour.  H  n'est  paa  un 
Vendeen  dont  on  ne  voie  le  regard  s'animer,  quand  il  raconte  comment 
il  a  servi  sous  M.  Henri." — voL  ii.  p.  187,  188. 

The  fate  of  the  gallant  ilarigny  was  still  more  deplor- 
able. He  joined  Charrette  and  Stofflet ;  but  some  mis- 
understanding having  arisen  among  them  upon  a  point 
of  discipline,  they  took  the  rash  and  violent  step  of  bring- 
ing him  to  a  court-martial,  and  sentencing  him  to  death 
for  disobedience.  To  the  horror  of  all  the  Vendeans, 
and  the  great  joy  of  the  republicans,  this  unjust  and 
imprudent  sentence  was  carried  into  execution ;  and  the 
cause  deprived  of  the  ablest  of  its  surviving  champions. 

When  they  had  gratified  their  curiosity  with  these 
melancholy  details,  Madame  de  L.  and  her  mother  set 
out  for  Bourdeaux,  and  from  thence  to  Spain,  where 
they  remained  for  nearly  two  years — but  were  at  last 
permitted  to  return; — and,  upon  Bonaparte's  accession 
to  the  sovereignty,  were  even  restored  to  a  great  part  of 
their  possessions.    On  the  earnest  entreaty  of  her  mother, 
she  was  induced  at  last  to  give  her  hand  to  Louis  de 
Larochejaquelein,  brother  to  the  gallant  Henri — and  the 
inheritor  of  his  principles  and  character.     This  match 
took  place  in  1802,  and  they  lived  in  peaceful  retire- 
ment till  the  late  movements  for  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.      The  notice  of  this  new  alliance 
terminates  the  original  Memoirs ;  but  there  is  a  sup- 
plement, containing  rather  a  curious  account  of  the 
intrigues  and  communications  of  the  royalist  j^arty  in 
Bourdeaux  and  the  South,  through  the  whole  course  of 
the    Revolution,  —  and   of  the   proceedings   by  which 
they  conceive  that  they  accelerated  the  restoration  of 
the  King  in  1814.     It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add, 
tliat  since  the  book  was  published,  the  second  husband 
of  the  unfortunate  writer  fell  in  battle  in  the  same  cause 
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which  proved  fatal  to  the  first,  during  the  short  period 
of  lionaparte's  lost  reign,  and  but  a  few  days  before  the 
decisive  battle  of  Waterloo. 

We  have  not  left  room  now  for  any  general  observ- 
ations—  and  there  is  no  need  of  them.  The  book  is, 
beyond  all  question,  extremely  curious  and  interesting — 
and  we  really  have  no  Idea  that  any  reflections  of  oura 
cuuld  appear  half  so  much  so  as  the  abstract  wc  have 
now  given  in  their  stead.  One  remark,  however,  we 
shall  venture  to  make,  now  that  our  abstract  is  done. 
If  all  France  were  like  La  ^'^endee  in  1793,  we  should 
anticipate  nothing  but  happiness  from  the  restoration  of 
the  Ilourljons  and  of  the  old  government.  But  the  very 
fact  that  the  Vendeans  were  crushed  by  the  rest  of  the 
country  proves  that  this  is  not  the  case:  And  indeed  it 
n-quires  out  a  moment's  reflection  to  perceive,  that  the 
rest  of  France  could  not  well  resemble  La  Vendee  in  its 
royalism,  unless  it  had  resembled  it  in  the  other  pecu- 
liarities upon  which  tlmt  royalism  was  founded — unless 
it  had  all  its  noblesse  resi<lent  on  their  estates;  and  living 
in  their  old  feudal  relations  with  a  simple  and  agricut- 
tunil  vassalage.  Tiie  book  indeeil  shows  two  things 
very  plainly — and  I>o(h  of  them  \vell  worth  remember- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  and  good  fltfeetion  among  a  jieople  of  insur- 
;icnts!igainst  an  established  government; — and,8eeondlj% 
tlijit  where  tliere  is  such  an  avereion  to  a  government,  as 
to  bivak  out  in  s|>ontaneoU3  insuiTection,  it  is  iniiHJssible 
entirely  to  subdue  that  aver»i«m,  either  by  severity  or 
forln-'arance — although  the  dift'erencc  of  the  two  courses 
of  [Kjlicy  is,  that  severity,  even  wlien  carried  to  the 
savage  extremity  of  devastation  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  leads  only  to  the  adoption  of  similar  atnici- 
ties  in  return  —  while  forbearance  is  at  least  rewanled 
by  the  acquiescence  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  weak- 
ness, and  gives  tune  and  opportunity  for  those  mutual 
concessions  by  which  alone  contending  factions  or  prin- 
ciples can  ever  be  ])ernuinent.ly  reconciled. 
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(November,  1812.) 

Alemoires  de  Fri5derique  Sophie  Wilhelmine  de  Prusse, 
Margrave  de  Bareithy  Sceur  de  Frederic  le  Grand.  JSerUs 
de  sa  Main.  8vo.  2  tomc8.  Brunswick,  Paris,  et  Ijondi€8: 
1812. 

Philosophers  have  long  considered  it  as  probable,  that 
the  private  manners  of  absolute  sovereigns  are  vulgar, 
their  pleasures  low,  and  their  dispositions  selfish; — that 
the  two  extremes  of  life,  in  short,  approach  pretty  closely 
to  each  other ;  and  that  the  Masters  of  mankind,  when 
stripped  of  the  artificial  pomp  and  magnificence  which 
invests  them  in  public,  resemble  nothing  so  nearly  as 
the  meanest  of  the  multitude.     The  ground  of  this  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  very  highest  and  the  very  lowest  of 
mankind  are  equally  beyond  the  influence  of  that  whole- 
some control,  to  which  all  the  intermediate  classes  are 
subjected,  by  their  mutual  dependence,  and  the  need 
they  have  for  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  their  fellows. 
Those  who  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  are  be- 
low the  spliere  of  this  influence ;  and  those  at  the  very 
top  are  above  it.     The  one  have  no  chance  of  distinc- 
tion by  any  effi)rt  they  are  capable  of  making ;  and  the 
other  are  secure  of  the  liighcst  degree  of  it,  without  any. 
Both  therefore  are  indifferent,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the 
opinion  of  mankind :  the  former,  because  the  naked  sub- 
sistence which  they  earn  by  their  labour  will  not  be 
affected  by  that  opinion ;  and  the  latter,  because  their 
legal  power  and  preeminence  are  equally  independent  of 
it.     Those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  in  short,  are  not 
very  far  from  the  condition  of  those  who  have  nothing 
more  to  gain ;  and  the  maxim  of  reckoning  one's  self 
last,  Avhich  is  the  basis  of  all  politeness,  and  leads,  in- 
sensibly, from  the  mere  practice  of  dissimulation,  to 
habits  of  kindness  and  sentiments  of  generous  indepen- 
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dcnce,  is  equally  inapplicable  to  tlie  case  of  those  who 
ai^  obviously  and  in  reality  the  last  of  their  kind,  and 
tliosc  who  are  quite  indisputably  the  first.  Both  there- 
fore arc  deprived  of  the  checks  and  of  the  traininjj,  which 
restrain  the  selfishness,  and  call  out  the  sensibilities  of 
other  men :  And,  remote  and  contrasted  as  their  actual 
sittiation  must  be  allowed  to  be,  are  alike  liable  to 
cxhiliit  that  disrt^ard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
tliat  undisguised  preference  for  their  o^vn  gratification, 
which  it  is  the  boast  of  modem  refinement  to  liave 
subdued,  or  at  least  effectually  concealed,  among  the 
happier  orders  of  society.  In  a  free  countr}',  indeed,  the 
monarch,  if  he  share  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  may 
escajie  this  degradation ;  because  he  will  then  feel  for  liow 
much  he  is  dependent  on  the  good  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trj'mon;  and,  in  general,  where  there  is  a  great  ambi- 
tion for  popularity,  this  pernicious  effect  of  high  fortune 
will  t>c  in  a  great  degree  avoidcil.  ISut  the  ordinary 
class  of  arlntrary  rulers,  who  found  their  whole  clitim  to 
distinction  upon  the  accident  of  their  birth  and  station, 
may  be  expected  to  realize  all  that  we  have  intimated  as 
to  the  peculiar  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  Caste ; 
to  sink,  like  their  brethren  of  the  theatre,  when  their 
hour  of  representation  is  over,  into  gross  sensuality, 
paltry  intrigues,  and  dislionoiirable  squabbles ;  and,  in 
short,  to  be  fully  more  likely  to  beat  their  wives  aiid 
cheat  their  beneiactors,  than  any  other  set  of  jjersons — 
out  of  the  condition  of  tinkers. 

Hut  though  these  opinions  have  long  seemed  pretty 
reasonable  to  those  who  presumed  to  reason  at  all  on 
such  subjects,  and  even  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well 
confirmed  by  the  few  indications  that  cr)uld  be  obtained 
as  to  the  state  of  the  fact,  there  was  but  little  prospect, 
of  the  world  at  large  getting  at  the  exact  truth,  either 
by  actual  observation  or  by  credible  report.  The  tone 
of  adulation  and  outrageous  compliment  is  so  finnlv 
established,  and  as  it  were  positively  prescribiHl,  for  all 
nuthunzed  communications  from  the  interior  of  a  |m1ace, 
that  it  would  Ijc  ridiculous  even  to  form  a  giiefw,  as  to 
its  actual  condition,  from  such  materials:  And,  with 
V  u  2 
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regard  to  the  casual  observers  who  might  furnish  less 
suspected  information,  a  great  part  are  too  vain,  and  too 
grateful  for  the  opportunities  they  have  enjoyed,  to  do 
any  thing  which  might  prevent  their  recurrence  ;  while 
others  are  kept  silent  by  a  virtuous  shame ;  and  the  re- 
mainder are  discredited,  and  perhaps  not  always  without 
reason,  as  the  instruments  of  faction  or  envy.  There 
seemed  great  reason  to  fear,  therefore,  that  tnis  curious 
branch  of  Natural  History  would  be  left  to  mere  theory 
and  conjecture,  and  never  be  elucidated  by  the  testimony 
of  any  competent  observer;  when  the  volumes  before 
us  made  their  appearance,  to  set  theory  and  conjecture 
at  rest,  and  make  the  private  character  of  such  sove- 
reigns a  matter  of  historical  record. 

They  bear  to  be  Memoirs  of  a  Princess  of  Prussia, 
written  by  herself;  and  are  in  fact  memoirs  of  the  pri- 
vate life  of  most  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  written  by 
one  of  their  o\>ti  number — with  great  freedom  indeed 
— but  with  an  evident  partiality  to  the  fraternity ;  and 
unmasking  more  of  the  domestic  manners  and  individual 
habits  of  persons  in  that  lofty  station,  than  any  other 
^  work  Avith  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  ushered  into 
the  world  without  any  voucher  for  its  authenticity,  or 
even  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  manuscript  was  obtained :  But  its  genuineness,  we 
understjv^d,  is  admitted  even  by  those  whose  inclinations 
would  lead  them  to  deny  it,  and  appears  to  us  indeed 
to  be  irresistibly  established  by  internal  evidence.*  It  is 
written  in  the  vulgar  gossiping  style  of  a  chambermaid ; 
but  at  the  same  time  >>dth  very  considerable  cleverness 
and  sagacity,  as  to  the  conception  and  delineation  of 
character.  It  is  full  of  events  and  portraits — and  also 
of  egotism,  detraction,  and  inconsistency;  but  all  de- 

*  I  have  not  recently  made  any  enquiries  on  this  subject :  and  it  is 
pos.<il)lc  that  the  authenticity  of  this  strange  book  may  have  been  dis- 
credited, since  the  now  remote  period  when  I  last  heard  it  discussed. 
It  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that  it  is  full  of  exaggerations :  But  that 
is  too  common  a  characteristic  of  genuine  memoirs  written  in  the 
trajichant  style  to  which  it  belongs,  to  detract  much  from  the  credit 
to  which  the  miimteness  and  confidence  of  its  details  may  otherwise 


be  thought  to  entitle  it. 
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livpred  with  an  air  of  good  faith  that  leaves  us  little 
room  to  doubt  of  the  facta  that  are  reported  on  ttie 
^Titer's  own  uuthority,  or,  in  any  case,  of  Iter  mvn  be* 
llcf  in  the  jiiBtness  of  her  opinions.  Indeed,  half  the 
i.lification  of  the  book  consists  in  the  lights  it  affords  as 
to  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  consequently  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed: 
iiur  is  there  any  thing,  in  the  verj'  curious  picture  it 
presents,  more  striking  than  the  part  she  unintentionally 
contributes,  in  the  peculiarity  of  her  own  taste  in  the 
colouring  and  dcUiieiition.  Tnc  heartfelt  ennui,  and  tho 
iiffecfed  contempt  of  greatness,  so  strangely  eombbicd 
with  her  tenacity  of  all  its  privileges,  ami  her  peritetual 
intrigues  and  quarrels  about  precedence — the  splendid 
encomiums  on  her  own  intiexible  integrity,  iiitennixed 
with  the  complacent  narrative  of  perpetual  trick  and 
'lii|)licity — her  bitter  complaints  of  ttie  want  of  zeal 
;inii  devotcdness  in  her  friends,  and  tho  desolating  dis- 
play of  her  own  utter  heartlessness  in  every  page  of  the 
iiistory — and,  finally,  her  outrageous  abuse  of  alii)o»t 
-very  one  with  whom  she  is  connected,  alternating  witlj 
profeKfiions  of  tlie  greatest  regard,  and  occasional  apolo- 
::ii'9  for  the  most  atrocious  among  them,  when  they 
liiij>pen  to  conduct  themselves  in  conformity  to  her  own 
linle  views  at  the  moment  —  are  all,  we  think,  not  only 
irrefragable  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  singular 
work  before  us,  but,  together  with  the  lowm-wt  of  its 
Fityle  and  diction,  are  features  —  and  pretty  prominent 
lint's  —  in  that  portraitun;of  royal  maimers  and  dis|K)fii- 
tions  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  its  chief  office  and  chief 
merit  to  display.  In  this  jxiint  of  view,  wa  conceive 
the  publication  to  Imj  equally  curious  and  instructive; 
I  there  is  a  nvacity  in  the  style,  and  a  rapidity  in  the 
'rativc,  which  renders  it  at  all  events  \ery  entertain- 
though  little  adapted  for  abstract  or  abndgetnent. — 

must  endeavour,  however,  to  give  our  readers  some 

ion  of  its  contents. 

ii'hat  is  now  before  us  is  but  a  fmgment,  extending 

n  the  birth  of  the  author  in  1707  to  the  year  1742, 
U  chiefly  occupied  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  dowii 
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till  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Bareith  in  1731. 
She  sets  off  with  a  portrait  of  her  father  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, whose  peculiarities  are  already  pretty  well  known 
by  the  dutifiil  commentaries  of  his  son,  and  Voltaire. 
His  daughter  begins  with  him  a  little  more  Iiandfiomely ; 
and  assures  us,  that  he  had  "  talents  of  the  first  order  " 
—  "  an  excellent  heart "  —  and,  in  short,  "  all  the  quali- 
ties which  go  to  the  constitution  of  great  men."  Such 
is  the  flattering  outline:  But  candour  required  some 
shading ;  and  we  must  confess  that  it  is  laid  on  freely, 
and  wth  good  effect.  His  temper,  she  admits,  was  un- 
governable, and  often  hurried  him  into  excesses  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  his  rank  and  situation.  Then  it 
must  also  be  allowed  that  he  was  somewhat  hard-hearted ; 
and  throughout  his  whole  life  gave  a  decided  preference 
to  the  cardinal  virtue  of  Justice  over  the  weaker  attri- 
bute of  Mercy.  Moreover,  "  his  excessive  love  of  money 
exposed  him  "  (her  Royal  Highness  seems  to  think  very 
unjustly)  "to  the  imputation  of  avarice."  And,  finally, 
she  informs  us,  without  any  circumlocution,  that  he  was 
a  crazy  bigot  in  religion  —  suspicious,  jealous,  and  de- 
ceitful —  and  entertained  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
whole  sex  to  which  his  dutiful  biographer  belongs. 

This  "great  and  amiable"  prince  was  married,  as 
every  body  knows,  to  a  princess  of  Hanover,  a  daughter 
of  our  George  the  First ;  of  whom  he  was  outrageously 
jealous,  and  whom  he  treated  with  a  degree  of  brutality 
that  would  almost  have  justified  any  form  of  revenge. 
The  princess,  however,  seems  to  have  been  irreproach- 
ably chaste :  But  had,  notwithstanding,  some  of  the  usual 
vices  of  slaves ;  and  tormented  her  tyrant  to  very  good 
purpose  by  an  interminable  system  of  the  most  crooked 
and  provoking  intrigues,  chiefly  about  the  marriages  of 
her  family,  but  occasionally  upon  other  subjects,  carried 
on  bv  the  basest  tools  and  instruments,  and  for  a  lonjsr 
time  in  confederacy  Avitli  the  daughter  who  has  here 
recorded  their  history.  But  though  she  had  thus  the 
satisfoction  of  frequently  enraging  her  husband,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  she  had  herself  by  far  the 
worst  of  the  game ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  read, 
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"without  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  contempt,  the  cata- 
logue of  miserable  shifts  which  this  |>oor  creature  was 
perpetually  forced  to  employ  to  avoid  detection,  and 
escape  the  beatings  with  which  it  was  frcquuiilly  iiecuni- 
paiiied  !  —  feigned  sicknesses  —  midnight  consultations 
—  hidings  behind  screens  and  under  beds  —  ^piesat  her 
husband's  drunken  orgies  —  burning  of  letters,  iMJcket- 
iiig  of  inkstands,  and  all  the  paltry  apparatus  of  boarding* 
school  imixjsture; — together  with  the  more  revolting 
criminality  of  lies  told  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  and 
IcAsons  of  falsehood  anxiously  inculcated  on  the  minds 

of  her  children It  is  edifying  to  know,  that,  with  all 

this  low  cunning,  and  practice  in  deceiving,  tliis  poor 
iady  was  herself  the  dupe  of  a  preposterous  and  un- 
worthy contidciice.  She  told  everj'  tiling  to  a  favourite 
cbambermaid  —  who  told  it  over  again  to  one  of  the 
liinisters  —  who  told  it  to  the  King:  And  though  the 
fcuchcry  of  her  confidante  was  perfectly  notorious,  and 
iie  herself  was  reduced  privately  to  borrow  money  from 
ne  King  of  England  in  order  to  bribe  her  to  secrecy, 
he  never  could  keep  fnjm  her  any  one  thing  that  it  vias 
( importance  to  concejil. 
The  ingenious  Princess  before  us  bad  for  many  years 
no  other  brother  than  the  Crcat  Frederic,  who  aftcr- 
M'ardsi  succeeded  to  the  throne:,  but  whose  extreme  ill 
henlch  in  his  childhood  seemed  to  render  her  accession  a 
matter  of  considerable  probability.  Her  alliance  c^iuse- 
quently  became  an  early  nl)jert  of  ambition  to  most  of 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Iier  time ;  and  before  ehe  was 
fully  eight  years  old,  herfather  and  mother  had  liad  litty 
quarnds  about  her  marriage.  AI>out  the  mime  timpi  sbc 
assures  us  that  a  Swedish  officer,  who  was  a  great  con* 

jurcr,  iiifonned  her,  after  inspecting  her  Iiand,  "  that 
she  would  be  sought  in  marriage  by  the  Kings  of  Swe- 
den, Enghmd,  Russia,  and    I'otnnd,  but  would   not  be 

.  united  to  any  of  them  :"  —  a  iirediction,  tlie  good  Princeiw 
declares,  that  was  aftcrwardfi  verili€<l  in  a  very  remark- 
:  manner.  The  Swedish  proposition  intleed  follows 
1  upon  the  prophecy  ;  for  the  verj'  next  year  eiigage- 
s  are  taken  for  that  match,  which  are  afterwards 

0  0   4 
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abandoned  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the  parties 

The  Princess  here  regales  us  with  an  account  of  her  own 
vivacity  and  angelic  memory  at  this  period,  and  with  a 
copious  interiude  of  all  the  court  scandal  during  the  first 
days  of  her  existence.  But  as  we  scarcely  imagine  that 
the  scandalous  chronicle  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1712 
would  excite  much  interest  in  this  country  in  the  year 
1812,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  pass  over  the  gallantries 
of  Madame  de  Biaspil  and  the  treasons  of  M.  Clement ; 
merely  noticing,  that  after  the  execution  of  the  latter, 
the  King  ordered  every  letter  that  came  to  his  capital 
to  be  opened,  and  never  slept  without  drawn  swords  and 
cocked  pistols  at  his  side.  But  while  he  was  thus  trem- 
bling at  imaginary  dangers,  he  was,  if  we  can  believe  his 
infant  daughter,  upon  the  very  brink  of  others  sufficiently 
serious.  His  chief  favourites  were  the  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
who  is  briefly  characterized  in  these  Memoirs  as  brutal, 
cruel,  and  deceitful,  and  the  minister  Grumkow,  who  is 
represented,  on  the  same  authority,  as  a  mere  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  vices.  These  worthy  persons  had  set  their 
hearts  upon  our  author's  marriage  mth  the  nephew  of 
the  former,  and  her  ultimate  elevation  to  the  throne  bv 
the  death  of  her  sickly  brother.  But  when  that  brother 
begins  to  improve  in  health,  and  the  old  King  not  only 
makes  his  will  without,  consulting  them,  but  threatens 
to  live  to  an  unreasonable  age,  they  natui'ally  become 
impatient  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  and  re- 
solve to  cut  off  both  father  and  son,  the  fii^st  time  they 
can  catch  them  together  at  an  exhibition  of  ropedancing 
—  with  which  elegant  entei1;ainment  it  seems  the  worthy 
monarch  was  in  the  hal>it  of  recreating  himself  almost 
every  evening.  The  whole  of  this  dreadful  plot,  we  are 
assured,  was  revealed  to  the  King,  with  all  its  particu- 
larifes^  by  a  lady  in  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators ; 
but  they  contrive,  somehow  or  other,  to  play  their  parts 
so  adroitly,  that,  after  a  long  investigation,  they  are  rein- 
stated in  favour,  and  tlieir  fair  accuser  sent  to  pine,  ou 
bread  and  water,  in  a  damp  dungeon  at  Spandau. 

In  the  year  1717,  Peter  the  Great  came  with  his  Em- 
press and  court  to  pay  a  visit  at  Berlin  ; — and  as  the 
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whole  scene  is  described  with  great  vivacity  in  the  work 
before  us,  and  8er\es  to  ilhistrute  its  great  theme  of  the 
private  manners  of  sovereigns,  we  shall  make  rather  a 
fuller  abstract  of  it  than  we  can  afford  for  most  parts  of 
the  narrative.  The  degrees  of  grossness  and  pretension 
are  infinite  —  and  the  court  of  Prussia,  where  the  Sove- 
reign got  drunk,  and  kicked  his  counsellors,  and  beat 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  thought  itself  cntitle<l  to  treat 
Peter  and  bis  train  as  a  set  of  Barbarians  !  —  On  bis  first 
presentation,  the  Czar  took  Frederic  firmly  by  the  band, 
and  said,  he  was  glad  to  see  him ;  he  then  oftered  to 
kiss  the  Queen  —  but  she  declined  the  honour.  He  next 
presented  his  son  and  daughter,  and  four  hundred  ladies 
m  waiting  —  the  greater  part  of  whora,  our  Princess  as- 
sures us,  were  washerwomen  and  scullions  promoted  to 
that  nominal  dignity.  Alinost  even/  one  oj'  them,  bow- 
ever,  she  adds,  had  a  baby  richly  dressed  in  her  arms  — 
and  wlien  any  one  asked  whose  it  was,  answered  with 
great  coolness  and  complacency,  that  "  the  Czar  bad 
(lone  her  the  honour  to  make  her  the  mother  of  it."  — 
The  (.'zarinc  was  very  short,  tawny,  and  ungraceful  — 
dressed  like  a  provincial  German  player,  in  an  ohl- 
fu.shioned  robe,  covered  with  dirt  and  silver,  and  with 
some  dozens  of  medals  and  pictures  of  saints  slrung 
down  the  front,  which  clatteretl  every  time  she  moved, 
like  the  bells  of  a  paekhorsc.  She  sjKjke  little  (lennan, 
and  no  French ;  and  finding  that  she  got  on  but  ill  with 
the  Queen  and  her  party,  she  called  Ac/- /('('Hntu  a  corner 
to  come  and  entertain  her  in  Russian  —  which  she  did 
with  such  efi'cct,  that  she  kept  lier  in  a  contiiuud  mar.  of 
laughter  before  all  the  court.  The  Czar  himst-lf  is  de- 
scribed as  tall  and  rather  handsome,  though  with  some- 
thing intolerably  harsh  in  his  physiognomy,  '-•n  first 
seeing  our  royal  author  he  took  ber  up  in  his  nnns,  and 
nibbed  the  skin  off  her  face  in  ki.>t8ing  ber  with  his  rough 
beard;  hiughing  ven,'  heartily  at  the  airs  with  which 
she  resented  this  familiarity.  He  was  liable  at  times  to 
convulsive  starts  and  spasms,  ami  Ixiing  seized  with  one 
of  them  when  at  table,  with  his  knife  in  his  hand,  put  Itix 
hosts  hito  iio  little  bodily  terror.     He  tohl  the  (juccn, 
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however,  that  he  would  do  her  no  harm,  and  took  her 
hand  in  token  of  his  good  humour ;  but  squeezed  it  so 
unmercifully  that  she  was  forced  to  cry  out — at  which  he 
laughed  again  with  great  \'iolence,  and  said,  "  her  bones 
were  not  so  well  knit  as  his  Catherine's."  There  was  to 
be  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
done  eating,  he  got  up,  and  trudged  home  by  himself  to 
his  lodgings  in  the  suburbs.  Next  day  they  went  to  see 
the  curiosities  of  the  place.  —  What  pleased  him  most 
was  a  piece  of  antique  sculpture,  most  grossly  indecent. 
Nothing,  however,  would  sen^e  him  but  that  his  wife 
should  kiss  this  figure ;  and  when  she  hesitated,  he  told 
her  he  would  cut  off  her  head  if  she  refused.  He  then 
asked  this  piece  and  several  other  things  of  value  from 
the  King,  and  packed  them  off  for  Petersburgh,  without 
ceremony.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  took  his  departure ; 
leaving  the  palace  in  which  he  had  been  lodged  in  such 
a  state  of  filth  and  dilapidation  as  to  remind  one,  says 
the  Princess,  of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 

We  now  come  to  a  long  chapter  of  the  author^s  per- 
sonal sufferings,  firom  a  sort  of  half  governess,  half 
chambermaid,  of  the  name  of  Letti,  who  employed  her- 
self all  day  in  beating  and  scratching  her,  for  refusing 
to  repeat  all  that  the  King  and  the  Queen  said  in  her 
hearing,  and  kept  her  awake  all  night  by  snoring  like 
fifty  troopers.  This  accomplished  person  also  invented 
ingenious  nicknames,  which  seem  to  have  had  much 
currency,  for  all  the  leading  persons  about  the  court. 
The  Queen  she  always  called  La  grande  dnessCj  and  her 
two  favourites  respectively  La  grosse  vache^  and  La  sotte 
bete.  Sometimes  she  only  kicked  the  Princess's  shinvS 
—  at  other  times  she  pummelled  her  on  the  nose  till 
"  she  bled  like  a  calf;"  and  occasionally  excoriated  her 
face  by  rubbing  it  Avith  acrid  substances.  Such^  how- 
ever, was  the  magnanimity  of  her  royal  pupil,  that  she 
never  made  the  least  complaint  of  this  dreadful  usage ; 
but  an  old  lady  found  it  out,  and  told  the  Queen,  that 
"  her  daughter  was  beaten  every  day  like  plaster,"  and 
that  she  would  l>e  brought  to  her  one  morning  with  her 
bones  broken,  if  she  did  not  get  another  attendant.     So 
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La  Letti  is  dUmisaetl,  though  with  infinite  difficulty,  aud 
after  a  world  of  intrigue;  because  she  had  been  recom- 
uit'nded  by  my  Lady  Arlington,  who  had  b  great  deal 
to  say  with  the  court  of  England,  with  which  it  was,  at 
"'lat  timi',  a  main  object  to  keep  well !  Hut  she  is  got  rid 
"  at  last,  and  decamps  with  all  the  Princess's  wardrobe, 
'*ho  ia  left  without  a  rag  to  cover  licr  nakedness.  Soon 
after  this,  the  King  ia  taken  with  a  colic  one  very  hot 
June,  and  is  judiciously  shut  up  in  a  close  room  with  a 
large  comfortable  fire;  by  tlie  side  of  which  he  com- 
ands  his  daughter  to  sit,  and  watch  like  a  vesljU,  till 
ir  eyes  are  ready  to  start  from  her  head ;  and  she  falls 
ito  a  dysentery,  of  which  she  gives  a  long  historj-. 
Iteing  now  at  the  ripe  age  of  twelve,  her  mother  takes 
her  into  lier  confidence,  and  begins  with  telling  her, 
that  there  arc  certain  people  who  are  her  enemies,  to 
whom  ahe  coinnmnds  her  never  to  show  any  kinditess  or 
civility.  She  then  proceeds  to  name  "  three  fourths  of 
all  Berlin."  But  her  great  object  is  to  train  her  daughter 
to  be  n  spy  on  her  father,  aiid  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
every  thing  secret  from  him  and  his  counsellors ;  and 
to  arrange  measurea  for  a  match  between  her  and  her 
sphew  the  Duke  of  Gloucester — afterwards  I'rince  of 
ales,  on  the  accession  of  his  fatlier  George  11.  In 
!723,  George  1.  comes  to  visit  his  daughter  at  Berlin, 
id  is  characterised,  we  cannot  say  very  favourably,  by 
grandchild.  He  was  very  stupid,  she  says,  with 
it  aira  of  wisdom  —  had  no  generosity  but  for  his 
,vourit<>«,  and  the  mistresses  by  whom  ne  let  himnelf 
be  governed — spoke  little,  and  took  no  plensure  in  hear- 
ing any  thing  but  /uViwcrif* : — since  Ids  accesaion  to 
the  English  throne  he  had  also  become  insupjHirtably 
haughty  and  imperious.  When  the  fair  author  was  pre- 
Bcntcd  to  him,  he  took  up  a  candle,  held  it  close  to  her 
:,  and  examined  her  all  over  without  saying  a  word: 
ible  he  preserved  the  same  magnificent  sdence  ;  judg- 
f  msely,  the  I'linccss  observes,  tlial  it  was  better  to 
r  notlung  tlian  to  expose  himself  by  talking.  Itefore 
•tie  end  of  the  repast  he  was  taken  ill ;  and  tumbled 
lown  on  the  lloor,  his  hat  falling  off  on  one  side,  and 
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his  wig  on  the  other.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  he  came 
to  himself;  and  it  was  whispered  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
apoplexy :  However,  he  was  well  enough  next  day ;  and 
arranged  every  thing  for  the  marriage  of  the  author 
with  his  grandson,  and  of  her  brother  with  the  Princess 
Amelia.  Obstacles  arose,  however,  to  the  consummation 
of  this  double  alliance ;  and  although  the  two  Sovereigns 
had  another  meeting  on  the  subject  the  jear  after,  stiU 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  parliament  oc- 
casioned an  obstruction  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Frederic 
having  thought  lit  to  seize  several  tall  Hanoverians, 
and  enroll  them  by  force  in  his  regiment  of  giants, 
the  English  monarch  resented  this  outrage,  and  died  of 
another  attack  of  apoplexy  before  matters  could  be  re- 
stored to  a  right  footing. 

Soon  after  this  catastrophe,  Frederic  takes  to  drink- 
ing with  the  Imperial  ambassador ;  and,  when  his  stomach 
gets  into  disorder,  becomes  outrageously  pious ;  orders 
his  valet  to  sing  psalms  before  him,  and  preaches  himself 
to  his  family  every  afternoon.  The  Princess  and  her 
brother  are  ready  to  suffocate  with  laughter  at  these 
discourses ;  but  the  hypochondria  gains  ground ;  and  at 
last  the  King  talks  seriously  of  resigning  his  crown,  and 
retiring  witli  his  fomily  to  a  small  house  in  the  country' ; 
where  his  daughter  should  take  care  of  the  linen,  his  son 
of  the  provisions,  and  his  wife  of  the  kitchen.  To  divert 
these  melancholy  thoughts,  he  is  persuaded  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  King  of  Po- 
land; and  there,  large  potations  of  Hungarian  wine 
speedily  dissipate  all  his  dreams  of  devotion.  Nothing 
in  modern  histoiy,  we  suppose,  comes  near  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  Court  of  Dresden  at  that  period.  Au- 
gustus, who  never  closed  a  day  in  sobriety,  openly  kept 
a  large  seraglio  in  his  palace,  and  had  about  350  children 
by  its  inhabitants.  One  of  those  who  had  all  along  been 
recognized  as  his  daughter,  was  at  this  time  his  favourite 
mistress;  while  she,  disdaining  to  be  faithful  to  this 
incestuous  connection,  lavished  all  her  favour  on  a 
brother,  who  was  her  avowed  lover,  and  the  rival  of 
their   common    parent!  —  Frederic,    however,  was    so 
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much  pleased  with  these  doings,  thnt  he  entered  into  a 
trtaty  for  mairying  his  daughter  to  tliis  virtuous  elector, 
ivho  was  then  fifty  years  of  age;  and  the  year  after, 
Anjrustus  came  to  Berlin,  to  follow  out  his  suit,  where 
he  was  received  in  great  state,  and  the  daughter-mistress 
earesscd  by  the  chaste  queen  and  her  daughter.  There 
is  a  good  description  of  a  grand  court  diimer  given  on 
this  occasion ;  in  which,  after  a  long  account  of  the  mar- 
shalling of  princes  and  princesses,  the  business  of  the 
diiy  is  summed  up  in  the  following  emphatic  words  — 
(hi  hut  force  santh — on  parltx  peti  —  et  on  t'eiirun/a 
hmttcotip !  The  two  kings,  however,  hod  various  /iVc-u- 
ti'te  parties  tliat  were  more  jolly ;  and  in  which  they 
continued  at  table  from  one  o'clock,  which  was  their 
liour  of  dinner,  till  near  midnight.  In  spite  of  all  this 
cordiality,  however,  the  ti-eaty  of  marriage  was  broken 
off:  the  heir-appan-nt  of  Augustus  having  obstinately 
refused  to  ratify  those  articles  in  it  which  nHjuired  his 
conenrrence. 

The  King  now  resolved  to  match  his  daughter  with 
a  poor  (Jcrnian  ])rlnc(',  called  the  l>uko  of  Wcissenheld  ; 
at  wbich  his  wife,  wlio  hud  been  all  this  time  intriguing 
laisily  to  bring  nlwut  the  union  originally  projected  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  in  despair,  and  |K'i-suades  him  to 
h-t  her  make  one  effort  moi-e  to  bring  her  bnithcr  of 
Kngland  to  a  detennination.  And  here  we  have  a  very 
curious  piece  of  seert^t  history,  wbich,  though  it  touciicit 
the  i>olicy  of  the  Court  of  Kngland,  has  liitbcrto  U-vu 
unknown,  we  K-Uevc,  in  this  country.  .\  confidential 
agent  arrives  from  Hanover,  who  iidorms  the  (^ut-en, 
tiiat  the  I'rince  of  Wales  has  made  nit  bis  mind  to  come 
immediately  to  Berlin,  and  to  marn.-  Iier  daughter,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  formal  consent  of  his  father,  or  the 
English  I'arliamcnt,  who,  howe\'er,  he  has  no  doubt, 
wilf  neither  of  them  hesitate  to  nitify  the  act,  when  it 
is  once  over.  The  (^ueen  is  transported  with  this  news; 
and  is  so  much  intoxicated  with  joy  on  the  occasion, 
tliat  she  l)ethink8  herwlf  ()f  coniiding  tlie  whoh'  story 
in  the  evening  to  the  English  anibassjidor  —  who  iii- 
stantlv  writes  home  to  his  Court ;  and,  bis  letter  Ixing 
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addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  produces  an  im- 
mediate mandate  to  the  Prince,  to  set  out  for  England 
without  the  delay  of  a  moment.  This  mandate  arrives 
just  as  his  Royal  Highness  is  taking  post  with  bridal 
impatience  for  Berlin:  and,  as  it  is  addressed  to  him 
through  the  public  offices,  requires  his  implicit  obedience. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Princess  assures  us,  that 
George  II.  was  himself  desirous  that  the  match  should 
be  concluded  without  waiting  for  the  uncertain  sanction 
of  his  Parliament,  and  had  suggested  this  device  of  a 
seeming  etourderie  on  the  part  of  his  son ;  but  the  in- 
discretion of  her  mother,  in  blabbing  the  matter  to  the 
ambassador,  and  his  communication  to  the  ministry,  left 
the  monarch  no  choice,  but  to  dissemble  his  mortifica- 
tion, and  lend  his  authority  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
a  project  which  had  originated  with  himself. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  theory  of  this  disaster, 
it  seems  to  be  certain,  that  the  disappointment  put  the 
King  of  Prussia  into  exceeding  bad  humour,  and,  con- 
curring with  an  untimely  fit  of  the  gout,  made  the  lives 
of  his  family  still  more  uncomfortable  than  he  took  care 
at  all  times  to  render  them.  The  account  indeed  which 
is  here  given  of  the  domestic  habits  of  this  worthy  so- 
vereign, though  humiliating  in  some  degree  to  human 
nature,  has  yet  something  in  it  so  extravagant,  as  to  be 
actually  ludicrous  and  farcical.  He  ordered  his  children 
to  come  to  his  apartment  at  nine  o'clock  eveiy  morning, 
and  kept  them  close  prisoners  there  the  whole  day,  not 
letting  them  once  out  of  his  sight,  "  pour  quelque  raison 
que  ce  fiity  Ilis  employment  was  to  curse  and  abuse 
them  with  every  coarse  term  of  reproach  —  his  daughter 
getting  no  other  name  than  la  Canaille  Anglaise^  and 
his  son,  le  Coquin  de  Fritz.  He  had  always  been  in 
the  practice  of  famishing  them  ;  partly  out  of  avarice, 
and  partly  from  the  love  of  tormenting  ;  but  now  even 
the  soup  made  of  bare  bones  and  salt  was  retrenched. 
He  often  refused  to  let  them  have  any  thing  whatso- 
ever ;  and  spit  into  the  dishes  out  of  which  he  had  helped 
himself,  in  order  to  prevent  their  touching  them  !  At 
other  times  he  would  insist  upon  their  eating  all  sorts 
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of  unwholesome  and  disgusting  compositions — "ce  qui 
nous  obligeatt  quelquefois  dc  rendre,  en  sa  presence, 
tout  ce  que  nous  avions  dans  le  corps!"  Even  this, 
however,  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  He  very  frequently 
threw  the  plates  at  their  heads ;  and  scarcely  ever  let  his 
(laughter  go  out  of  the  room,  without  aiming  a  sly  blow 
at  her  with  the  end  of  his  crutch.  The  unhappy  Fre- 
deric  he  employed  himself  almost  every  morning  in 
caning  and  kicking  for  a  long  time  together ;  and  was 
actuimy,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  act  of  strangling  him 
with  the  cord  of  a  window  curtwn,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  his  domestics.  To  make  amends,  how- 
ever, he  once  hung  up  himself;  when  the  Queen,  byanire 
act  of  folly,  was  induced  to  cut  him  down.  When  free 
from  gout,  he  was  still  more  dangerous  ;  for  then  he  could 
pursue  hia  daughters  ■\vith  considerable  agility  when 
they  ran  away  from  his  blows ;  and  once  caught  the 
autnor,  after  a  chase  of  this  kind,  when  he  clutched  her 
by  the  hair,  and  pushed  her  into  the  fireplace,  till  her 
clothes  began  to  bum.  During  the  heats  of  summer,  he 
frequently  carried  his  family  to  a  country-house,  called 
Yousterhausen,  which  was  an  old  ruinous  mansion,  sur- 
rounded with  a  putrid  ditch  ;  and  there  they  dined  every 
day,  in  a  tent  pitched  on  the  terrace,  with  scarcely  any 
thmgto  eat,  and  their  feet  up  to  the  ancles  in  mud,  if 
the  weather  happened  to  be  rainy.  After  dinner,  which 
was  served  exactly  at  noon,  the  good  king  set  himself 
down  to  sleep  for  two  hours,  in  a  great  chair  placed  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  compelled  all  bis  family  to 
lie  on  the  ground  around  him,  exix>sed  to  the  same 
intolerable  scorching. 

After  some  little  time,  England  sends  another  am- 
l>assador,  who  renews  in  due  ibrm  the  proposid  of  the 
double  marriage,  and  offers  such  baits  to  the  avarice  of 
the  King  that  matters  appear  once  more  to  be  finally 
adjusted,  and  the  Princess  is  saluted  by  her  household 
with  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales.  This,  however,  was 
not  her  destiny.  Grumkow  intrigues  with  the  ImiK'rial 
ambassador  to  break  off  the  match — and  between  them 
they  contrive  to  ixirsuade  the  King  tlint  he  is  made  a 
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tool  of  by  the  queen  and  her  brother  of  England :  and 
inflame  him  to  such  a  rage  by  producing  specimens  of 
their  secret  correspondence,  that  when  the  English  am- 
bassador appears  next  day  with  decisive  proofs  of  Grum- 
kow's  treachery  and  insolence,  the  King  thix>ws  the 
papers  in  his  face,  and  actually  lifts  his  foot,  as  if  to 
give  him  the  family  salute  of  a  tick.  The  blood  of  the 
Englishman  rouses  at  this  insult ;  and  he  puts  himself 
in  a  posture  to  return  the  compliment  with  interest, 
when  the  King  makes  a  rapid  retreat — and  the  am- 
bassador, in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen  and  her 
children,  and  various  overtures  of  apology  from  the  King 
himself,  shakes  the  dust  of  Berlin  from  his  feet,  and  sets 
off  in  high  dudgeon  for  London.  The  King  then  swears 
that  his  daughter  shall  have  no  husband  at  all,  but  that 
he  will  make  her  abbess  in  the  monastery  of  Herford ; 
— and  her  bi^other  Frederic,  to  her  great  mortification, 
tells  her  it  is  the  best  thing  she  can  do,  and  that  he 
sees  no  other  way  to  restore  peace  in  the  family. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adventures  of  this  brother, 
which,  as  their  outline  is  already  generally  knoM^l,  need 
not  be  fully  narrated  in  this  place.  Tired  of  being 
beaten  and  kicked  and  reviled  all  day  long,  he  resolves  to 
withdraw  from  his  countrv,  and  makes  some  movements 
to  that  eftoct  in  confc'deracv  with  an  oflicer  of  the  name 
of  Katt,  who  was  to  have  been  the  companion  of  his 
flight.  l>oth,  however,  are  arrested  by  the  Kings  order, 
who  makes  several  attempts  upon  the  life  of  his  son, 
when  he  is  brought  as  a  prisoner  before  him — and  comes 
home  foaming  and  black  with  passion,  crying  out  to  the 
(^iieen  that  her  accursed  son  was  dead  at  last ;  and  fell- 
ing his  daughter  to  the  earth  with  his  fist,  as  he  tells 
her  to  go  and  bear  her  brother  company.  He  then  gets 
hold  of  a  box  of  his  son's  papers,  which  had  been  sur- 
prised at  Katt's  lodgings,  and  goes  out  with  it  in  gi-eat 
spirits,  exclaiming  that  he  was  sure  he  should  find  in 
it  enough  to  justify  him  in  cutting  ott'  the  heads  both  of 
le  Co(/uin  de  Fritz^  and  /(7  Canaille  de  Wilhelmine,  Wil- 
helniine.  however,  and  her  politic  mother  had  been  before- 
hand with  him — for  they  had  <Tot  hold  of  this  same  Iwx 
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the  (lay  preceding,  and  by  false  keys  and  seals  had  taken 
all  the  papei'9  out  of  it,  and  replaced  them  by  harmless 
and  insignificant  letters,  which  they  had  fabricated  in 
the  course  of  one  day,  to  the  amount  of  near  seven  hun- 
dred. The  King,  therefore,  found  nothing  to  justify 
immediate  execution ;  but  kept  the  Prince  a  close  pn- 
sinitT  at  Custriii,  and  shut  the  Princess  up  in  her  own 
chamber.  His  son  and  Katt  were  aftcnvards  tried  for 
ffesfrtion,  before  a  court-martial  composed  of  twelve 
officers :  Two  were  for  sparing  the  life  of  the  Prince,  but 
all  the  rest  were  base  enough  to  gratify  the  sanguinary 
insimity  of  their  master  by  condemning  them  both  to 
death.  All  (iennany,  however,  exclaimed  loudlj-  against 
this  sentence ;  and  made  sucb  representations  to  the 
King,  that  he  was  at  last  constrained  to  spare  his  son. 
Hut  the  unhappy  Katt  was  sacrificed.  His  scaffold  was 
erecte<l  iinmoaiately  before  the  window  of  his  unhappy 
master,  who  was  dressed  by  force  in  the  same  funeral 
garment  with  his  friend,  and  was  held  up  at  the  win- 
dow by  two  soldiers,  while  the  executioner  struck  off 
the  head  of  his  companion.  There  is  no  record  of  such 
bnital  l>arbarity  in  the  history  of  N'ero  or  Domitiim. 

After  this,  the  family  feuds  about  his  daughter's  mar- 
I'iage  revive  with  double  furj'.  'J'he  Queen,  whose  whole 
heart  is  set  on  the  English  alliance,  continues  her  petty 
intrigues  to  cfTect  that  object ;  while  the  King,  rendered 
furious  by  the  haughty  language  adopted  by  tlie  English 
ministr}'  on  the  subject  of  the  insult  oflered  to  their 
amiMissador,  determines  to  have  her  married  without  a 
moment's  delay  ;  and  after  threatening  the  Queen  with 
his  cane,  sends  to  offer  her  the  hand  of  the  I'rinee  of 
liareith;  which  she  dutifully  accepts,  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  lamentations  and  outrageous  furj*  of  the  Queen. 
That  intriguing  princess,  however,  does  not  cease  to  in- 
trigue, though  deserted  by  her  daughter — but  sends 
agjiin  in  greater  urgency  than  ever  to  England; — and 
tiiat  court,  if  we  arc  to  believe  the  statement  Ix-fore  us, 
at  last  seriously  afraid  of  losing  a  match  even,'  way 
desirable,  sends  off  desimtches,  containing  an  entire  and 
unqualified  acfjuiescence  in  all  Frederic's  stipulations  ns 
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to  the  inaiTiage — which  arrive  at  Berlin  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  the  Princess  was  to  be  solemnly 
betrothed  to  M.  de  Bareith,  but  are  wickedly  kept  bou 
by  Grumkow  and  the  Imperial  Envoy,  till  after  tbe  cere- 
mony had  been  publicly  and  irrevocably  completed. 
Their  disclosure  then  throws  all  parties  into  rage  and 
despair ;  and  the  intriguers  are  made  the  ridiculous  vic- 
tims of  their  own  baseness  and  duplicity.  The  indefa- 
tigable Queen,  however,  does  not  despair  even  yet ;  but 
sends  off  another  courier  to  England,  and  sets  all  her 
emissaries  to  prepare  the  King  to  break  off  the  match  in 
the  event  of  the  answer  bemg  favourable; — nay,  the 
very  night  before  the  marriage,  she  takes  her  daughter 
apart,  and  begs  her  to  live  with  her  husband  as  a  sister 
with  a  brother,  for  a  few  days,  till  the  result  of  the  em- 
bassage is  known.  But  her  usual  destiny  pursues  her. 
The  fatal  evening  arrives ;  and  the  Princess,  with  a  train 
forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  the  spousal  crown  placed 
on  twenty-four  twisted  locks  of  false  hair,  each  thicker 
than  her  arm,  enters  the  grand  saloon,  and  takes  the 
irrevocable  vow! — and  her  mother  has  just  put  her  to 
bed,  when  she  hears  that  her  courier  has  arrived,  and 
leaves  her  in  rage  and  anguish. 

The  humours  of  the  rest  of  the  family  appear  to  no 
great  advantage  during  the  bridal  festivities.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Princess's  sister,  Charlotte,  falls  in  love  with 
the  bridegroom,  and  does  her  possible  to  seduce  him. 
Then  old  Frederic  cheats  the  bride  in  her  settlements, 
which  amount  to  a  gross  sum  of  near  500A  a  year; — 
and,  finally  her  brother-in-law,  the  Margrave  of  Anspach, 
rallies  her  husband  so  rudely  upon  his  mother's  gallan- 
tries, that  the  latter  gives  him  a  brave  defiance  in  face 
of  the  whole  court ;  at  which  the  poor  Margrave  is  so 
dreadfully  frightened,  that  he  bursts  out  into  screams 
and  tears,  and  runs  for  refuge  into  the  Queen's  apart- 
ment, where  he  hides  himself  behind  the  arras,  from 
which  he  is  taken  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  carried  to  his 
apartments,  "oii  il  exhala  sa  colere  par  des  vomisse- 
mens  et  un  diarrhec  qui  pensa  Tenvoyer  a  Fautre  monde.'' 
—  Yet  the  good  Princess  assures  us,  that  this  reptile  had 
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"a  good  heart  and  a  good  understanding," — with  no 
fault  but  being  a  little  passionate ;  and  then,  in  the  very 
next  page,  she  records  a  malignant  and  detected  false- 
hood  which  he  had  vented  against  her  husband,  and 
which  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
court.  Being  dissatisfied  with  her  settlements,  she  puts 
the  King  in  good  huraonr  by  giving  a  grand  dinner  to 
him  and  his  officers,  at  which  they  are  all  "  ivres  morts ;" 
but  having  mentioned  her  distresses  through  the  Queen, 
he  is  so  much  moved  with  them,  that  he  calls  ior  the 
settlements,  and  strikes  off  about  one  fourth  of  her  allow- 
ance. 

All  this  happened  in  autumn,  1731 ;  and  in  January, 
1732,  the  Princess  being  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and 
the  roads  almost  impassable,  It  was  thought  advisable 
for  her  to  set  out  for  her  husband's  court  at  Barcith. 
She  is  overturned  of  course  several  times,  and  obliged 
to  walk  half  the  way: — But  we  pass  over  the  disasters 
of  the  journey,  to  commemorate  her  arrival  in  this  an- 
cient principality.  The  first  village  she  reached  was 
Uoff,  which  is  on  the  frontier — and  has  also  the  con- 
venience of  being  within  three  miles  of  the  centre  of  tlie 
territory :  and  ncre  the  grand  marshal,  and  all  the 
nobility  of  the  province,  are  mustered  to  receive  her  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
wooden  ladder  which  led  to  her  apartments.  However, 
various  guns  were  fired  off  very  successfully,  and  the 
chief  nobility  were  invited  to  dinner.  The  I'riiicess's 
description  of  these  personages  is  really  very  edifying. 
They  had  all  faces,  she  says,  which  a  child  coulu  not 
look  on  without  screaming ; — huge  masses  of  hair  on 
their  heads,  filled  with  a  race  of  vermin  as  ancient  as 
their  pcdigTccs ; — clothed  in  old  laced  suits  that  had 
descended  through  many  generations,  the  most  part  in 
rags,  and  no  way  fitting  their  present  wearers; — the 
greater  part  of  them  covered  with  itch  ;  —  and  their  con- 
versation, of  oxen.  Immediately  after  dinner  they  began 
with  the  Princess's  health  in  a  huge  btnnper,  and  pro- 
ceeded regularly  in  the  same  gallant  manner  through 
the  whole  of  her  genealogy; — so  that  in  less  than  half 
XX  2 
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an  hour  she  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  thirtj'-four 
monsters,  so  drunk  that  none  of  them  could  articulate 
"  et  rendant  les  boj^aux  ix  tous  ces  d^sastreux  visages." 
Next  day  being  Sunday,  there  was  a  sermon  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  in  which  the  preacher  gave  an  exact  ac- 
count of  all  the  marriages  that  had  happened  in  the 
world,  from  the  days  of  Adam  down  to  the  last  of  the 
patriarchs — illustrated  with  so  many  circumstantial  de- 
tails as  to  the  antecedents  and  consequents  in  each,  that 
the  male  part  of  the  audience  laughed  outright,  and  the 
females  pretended  to  blush  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
course. The  dinner  scene  was  the  same  as  on  the  day 
preceding ;  with  the  addition  of  the  female  nobility  who 
came  in  the  evening,  with  their  heads  enveloped  in 
greasy  ^vigs  like  swallow's  nests,  and  ancient  embroidered 
dresses,  stuck  all  over  with  knots  of  faded  ribands. 

The  day  following,  the  Margrave,  her  father-in-law, 
came  himself  to  meet  her.  This  worthy  prince  was  nearly 
as  amiable,  and  not  quite  so  wise,  as  the  royal  parent 
she  had  left.  He  had  read  but  two  books  in  the  world, 
Telemaque,  and  Amelot's  Roman  history,  and  discoursed 
out  of  them  so  very  tediously,  that  the  poor  Princess 
fainted  from  mere  ennui\  at  the  very  first  interview; — 
Then  he  drank  night  and  day  — and  occasionally  took  his 
cane  to  the  prince  his  son,  and  his  other  favourites. 
Though  living  in  poverty  and  absolute  discomfort,  he 
gave  himself  airs  of  the  utmost  magnificence — went  to 
dinner  with  three  flourishes  of  cracked  trumpets — received 
his  court,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  table,  in  imitation 
of  the  Emperor — and  conferred  his  little  dignities  in 
harangues  so  pompous,  and  so  awkwardly  delivered,  that 
his  daughter-in-law  at  once  laughed  and  was  ashamed  of 
him.  He  was  awkward,  too,  and  embarrassed  in  the 
society  of  strangers  of  good  breeding — but  made  amends 
bv  cliatterin":  witliout  end,  about  himself  and  his  two 
books,  to  those  who  were  bound  to  bear  with  him.  Under 
the  escort  of  this  great  potentate  the  Princess  made  her 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Bareith  the  next  morn- 
ing :  the  whole  procession  consisting  of  one  coach,  con- 
taining the  constituted  authorities  who  had  come  out  to 
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meet  her,  her  own  carriage  drawn  by  six  carrion  post- 
liorses,  that  containing  lier  attendants,  and  six:  or  seven 
waggons  loaded  with  furniture.  The  ilargmve  then 
conducted  her  from  the  palace  gate  in  great  state  to  her 
apartments,  tlirongh  a  long  passage,  liuiig  with  cobwebs, 
and  so  abominably  filthy  as  to  turn  her  stomach  in  hur- 
rt'ing  through  it.  This  opened  into  an  antechamber, 
adorned  with  old  tapestry,  so  torn  and  faded  that  the 
figures  on  it  looked  like  so  many  ghosts ;  and  through 
that  into  a  cabinet  furnished  with  green  damask  all  in 
tatters.  Her  bedchamber  was  also  furnished  with  the 
same  stuff — but  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  curtains 
fell  in  pieces  whenever  they  were  touched.  Half  of  the 
windows  were  broken,  and  there  was  no  fire;  though  it 
vfaa  midwinter.  The  dinners  were  not  eatable ;  and 
lasted  three  hours,  with  thirty  flourislica  of  the  old  trum- 
jH-ts  for  the  buniixT  toasts  with  wliich  they  wore  enli- 
vened: Add  to  all  this,  that  the  poor  Princess  was  very 
much  indis{K)scd — that  the  Xlargravc  came  and  talked  to 
her  out  of  Telomaque  and  Amelot,  five  or  six  hours  every 
day  —  and  that  she  could  not  muster  cash  enough  to  buy 
herself  a  gown  :  and  it  will  not  appear  wonderlul,  that 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  wedding  revelries,  she  s|K'nt 
half  her  tune  in  bed,  weeping  over  the  vanity  of  human 
grandeur. 

By  and  by,  however,  she  found  occupation  in  quar- 
relling with  her  sisters-in-la^v,  and  in  making  and  ap- 
|)easing  disputes  between  her  busbimd  and  his  father. 
She  agrees  so  ill,  indeed,  with  all  the  family,  that  her 
proposal  of  returning  to  lie-in  at  Berlin  is  received  with 
great  joy:  —  but  while  they  are  deli Ite nit ing  about  niis- 
ing  money  for  this  journey  of  200  miles,  she  becumos  too 
ill  to  move.  Her  sister  of  Ans|Micli,  and  her  bui-lmnd, 
come,  and  quarrel  with  her  upon  jmints  of  etiquette ;  the 
Margrave  hills  in  love  with  one  of  her  attendants;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  nianner  of  iierplexities  she  is  delivered 
of  a  daughter.  The  Margrave,  who  was  in  the  e«nnitn% 
not  hap])ening  to  hear  tlie  cannon  which  proclainu'd 
this  great  event,  conceives  that  he  is  treatwl  with  gn-nt 
disre9i>eet,  and  gives  onlers  for  having  his  son  impri- 
X  X  :t 
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soned  in  one  of  his  fortresses.  He  relents,  however,  at 
the  christening ;  and  is  put  in  good  humour  by  a  visit 
from  another  son  and  a  brother — the  first  of  whom  is 
described  as  a  kind  of  dwarf  and  natural  fool,  who  could 
never  take  seriously  to  any  employment  but  catching 
flies ;  and  the  other  as  a  furious  madman,  in  whose  com- 
pany no  one  was  sure  of  his  life.  This  amiable  family 
party  is  broken  up,  by  an  order  on  the  Princess's  hus- 
band to  join  his  regiment  at  Berlin,  and  another  order 
from  her  father  for  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  sister  at 
Anspach.  On  her  way  she  visits  an  ancient  beauty,  with 
a  nose  like  a  beetroot,  and  two  maids  of  honour  so  ex- 
cessively fat  that  they  could  not  sit  down ;  and,  in  stoop- 
ing to  kiss  the  Princess's  hand,  fell  over,  and  rolled  like 
balls  of  flesh  on  the  carpet.  At  Anspach,  she  finds  the 
Margrave  deep  in  an  intrigue  with  the  housemaid ;  and 
consoles  her  sister  under  this  affliction.  She  then  makes 
a  great  effbrt,  and  raises  money  enough  to  carry  her  to 
Berlin ;  where  she  is  received  with  coldness  and  ridicule 
by  the  Queen,  and  neglect  and  insult  bv  all  her  sisters. 
Her  brother's  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Brunswick 
was  just  about  to  take  place,  and  we  choose  to  give  in 
her  own  words  her  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  talked  over  in  this  royal  circle. 

"  La  reine,  ti  table,  fit  tomber  la  conversation  sur  la  princesse  royale 
future.  *  Votre  frere,*  me  dit-elle  en  le  regardant,  'est  au  desespoir  de 
IVpouser,  et  n'a  pas  tort :  c'est  une  rrai  bete  ;  elle  repond  ll  tout  ce 
qu'on  lui  dit  par  un  oui  ct  un  non,  accompagne  d*un  rire  niais  qui 
fait  mal  au  coeur.     Oh  !  dit  ma  soeur  Charlotte,  votre  Majeste  ne  con- 
noit  pas  encore  tout  son  merite.     J*ai  et6  un  matin  a  sa  toilette  ;  j  ai 
cru y suffoquer ;  elle  exhaloit  uncodeur  insupportable!  JecroisquVlle 
a  pour  le  moins  dix  ou  douze  fistules  —  car  cela  n'est  pas  naturel.  J'ai 
remarque  aussi  qu'elle  est  contrefaite ;  son  corps  de  jupe  est  rembouriv 
d'un  cote,  et  elle  a  une  hanche  plus  haute  que  Tautre.'     Je  fus  fort 
otonnee  de  ces  propos,  qui  se  tenoient  en  presence  des  domestiques  — et 
surtout  de  mon  fr^re  !     Jc  m'aper9us  qu'ils  lui  faisoient  de  la  peine  et 
qu'il  changeoit  de  couleur.     II  se  retira  aussitot  apres  souper.     J  en 
iis  autant.     II  vint  me  voir  un  moment  apr^s.     Je  lui  demandai  sll 
etoit  satisfait  du  roi  ?     H  me  repondit  que  sa  situation  changeoit  ^ 
tout  moment  ;  que  tantot  il  etoit  en  faveur  et  tantot  en  disgrace  ;  que 
son  plus  grand  lx>nheur  consistoit  dans  I'absence  ;  qu*il  menoit  une  vie 
douce  et  tranquille  a  son  regiment ;  que  IVtude  et  la  musique  y  faisoient 
ses  principales  occupations  ;  qu'il  avoit  fait  batir  une  roaison  ct  fait 
faire  un  jardin  charmant  ou  il  pouvoit  lire  et  se  promener.   Je  le  priai 
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lie  me  dire  si  le  portrait  que  U  reine  et  ma  soear  m'aToient  fnit  de  k 
Princesse  de  Brunswick  L-toitviiritable?  '  Nous  sommea  seuls,'  repartit- 
ii, '  ct  je  n'ai  rien  de  cachi5  pour  vous.  Je  vous  parlemi  avcc  sincwrite. 
Ia  rctnc,  par  tes  mieorables  intrigues,  est  la  seule  source  de  nos  mal- 
lieiiTB.  A  peine  avez-vous  6t&  partie  qu'elie  a  rcnou^  avec  TAngleteire  ; 
elle  a  roulu  vous  siibatituer  ma  sccur  Cliarlottf,  et  lui  faire  i^pouscrle 
Friacc  de  Galles.  Vous  jugez  bien  qu'ellc  a  employ^  tous  sea  efforts 
pour  fuirc  r^ussir  son  plan  ct  pour  mc  marier  avcc  la  Princesse 
Amelie.' " 

The  poor  Prince,  however,  confesses  that  he  cannot 
say  much  for  the  intellect  of  his  intended  bride ;  —  and 
really  does  not  use  a  much  nobler  language  than  the 
rest  of  the  family,  even  when  speaking  in  her  presence ; 
for  on  her  first  presentation  to  his  sister,  finding  that 
ahe  made  no  answer  to  the  compliments  tliat  were  ad- 
dressed to  her,  the  enamoured  youth  encourages  her 
bridal  timidity  by  tliis  polite  exclamation,  "  Peste  S(»it 
de  la  bete!  —  remercie  done  ma  sceur!"  The  account  of 
the  festivities  which  accompanied  this  marriage  really 
excites  our  compassion;  and  is  well  calculated  to  dis- 
abuse any  inexperienced  i>crson  of  the  mistake  of  su|>- 
l)Osing,  that  there  can  be  either  comfort  or  enjoyment 
in  tl|e  cumbrous  splendours  of  a  court.  Scanty  and 
crowded  dinners  at  mid-day  —  and  fonnal  balls  and 
minuets  immediately  after,  m  June,  followed  up  with 
dull  gaming  in  the  evening ; —  the  necessity  of  being  up 
in  full  dress  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  see  a  re- 
view— and  the  pleasure  of  being  stifled  in  a  crowded  tent 
without  seeing  any  thing,  or  getting  any  refreshment 
for  seven  op  eight  hours,  and  then  to  return  famishing 
to  a  dinner  of  eighty  covers;  —  at  other  times  to  travel 
ten  miles  at  a  foot-pace  in  an  open  carriage  during  n 
heavy  riun,  and  afterwards  to  stand  shivering  on  the  wet 
grass  to  see  fireworks  —  to  pay  twenty  visits  of  cere- 
mony every  morning,  and  to  present  and  be  presented 
in  stately  silence  to  persons  whom  you  hate  and  despise. 
Such  were  tlie  genera!  delights  of  the  whole  court ;  — 
and  our  Princess  had  the  additional  gnitification  of  iMjing 
forced  from  a  sick-bed  to  enjoy  them,  and  of  undergoing 
the  sneers  of  her  mother,  and  the  slights  of  her  whole 
generation,  'flieir  domestic  life,  when  those  galas  were 
over,  was  nearly  as  fatiguing,  and  still  more  lugubrious. 
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The  good  old  custom  of  famishing  was  kept  up  at  table ; 
and  immediately  after  dinner  the  King  had  his  great 
chair  placed  right  before  the  fire,  and  snored  in  it  for 
three  hours,  during  all  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
silence,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him.  When  he  awoke,  he 
set  to  smoking  tobacco; — and  then  sat  four  hours  at 
supper,  listening  to  long  stories  of  liis  ancestors,  in  the 
taste  of  those  sennons  which  are  prescribed  to  persons 
afflicted  Avith  insomnolency.  Then  the  troops  began 
their  exercise  under  the  windows  before  four  oVlock 
every  morning,  —  and  not  only,  kept  the  whole  household 
awake  from  that  hour  by  their  firing,  but  sometimes 
sent  a  ramrod  through  the  glass  to  assist  at  the  Prin- 
cess's toilette.  One  afternoon  the  King  was  seized  with 
a  sort  of  apoplexy  in  his  sleep,  which,  as  he  always 
snored  exti'cmely  loud,  might  have  carried  him  off  with- 
out much  observation,  had  not  his  daughter  observed 
him  grow  black  in  the  face,  and  restored  him  by  timely 
applications.  She  is  equally  unfortunate  about  the  same 
time  in  her  father-in-law  the  Margrave,  who  is  mis- 
chievous enough  to  recover,  after  breaking  a  blood-\;essel 
by  falling  down  stairs  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness.  At  last 
she  gets  away  with  great  difficulty,  and  takes  her  se- 
cond leave  of  the  parental  roof  with  even  less  regjirtl 
for  its  inhabitants  than  she  had  felt  on  first  quitting  its 
shelter. 

On  her  return  to  Bareith,  she  finds  the  old  Margrave 
quite  broken  in  health,  but  extravagantly  and  himour- 
ably  in  love  with  a  lame,  dwarfish,  middle-aged  lady,  the 
sister  of  her  antient  governess,  whom  he  proposes  to 
marry,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  Princess  and  his 
son.  Thev  renionstratc*  witli  the  ladv,  however,  on  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  union  ;  and  she  promises  to  be 
cruel,  and  live  single.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the 
Margrave's  daughters  is  taken  with  a  kind  of  madness 
of  a  very  indecorous  character ;  which  indicates  itself  by 
frequent  improprieties  of  speech,  and  a  habit  of  gixing 
invitations,  of  no  e([uivocal  sort,  to  every  man  that  comes 
near  her.  The  worthy  Margrave,  at  first,  undertakes  to 
cure  this  very  troublesome  complaint  by  a  brisk  course 
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of  beating ;  but  this  not  being  found  to  answer,  it  is 
tliouglit  expedient  to  try  the  effect  of  marriage;  and, 
tlint  there  may  be  no  harm  done  to  any  body,  they  look 
out  a  certain  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  is  as  mad  as  the 
lady  —  though  somewhat  in  a  different  way.  This 
prince's  malady  consisted  chiefly  in  great  unsteadiness 
of  purpose,  and  a  trick  of  outrageous  and  invimtive 
boasting.  Both  the  Princess  and  her  husband,  however, 
take  great  pains  to  bring  about  this  well-assorted  match; 
and,  by  dint  of  flattery  and  intimidation,  it  is  actually 
carried  through  —  though  the  bridegroom  sends  a  piteous 
message  on  the  morning  of  his  wedding  day,  begging  to 
be  off,  and  keeps  them  from  twelve  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  before  he  can  be  jiersuaded  to  go  to  bed. 
Jn  the  mean  time,  the  I'rinoess  gives  great  offence  to  the 
|K>pulace  and  the  preachers  of  iJareith,  by  giving  a  sort 
of  masked  ball,  ancf  riding  occasionally  on  horseback.  Her 
husband  goes  to  the  wars ;  and  returns  ver}"  much  out  of 
humour  with  her  brother  Frederic,  who  talks  contemp- 
tuously of  little  courts  and  little  princes.  The  old  Mar- 
grave falls  into  a  ('onfinned  hectic,  and  writes  billetit- 
ilou.r  to  his  Httle  lady,  so  tender  as  to  turn  one's  stomach ; 
but  at  last  dies  in  an  edifying  manner.  To  the  gniit 
satisfaction  of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  (.>ld 
Frederic  promises  fair,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow  hia 
example;  for  he  is  seized  with  a  eonfinned  droj>sy.  His 
legs  swell,  and  burst ;  and  give  out  so  much  water,  that 
iie  is  obliged  for  several  days  to  sit  with  them  in  buckets. 
By  a  kind  of  miracle,  however,  he  recovers,  and  goes  a 
campaigning  for  several  years  after. 

The  .Memoirs  arc  rather  dull  for  four  or  five  years 
after  the  author's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Itait-ith. 
Slie  makes  various  journeys,  and  suffers  from  various 
distemiK'i-s  —  has  innumerable  quarrels  with  all  the 
neighbouring  potentates  about  her  own  precedence  and 
that  of  her  attendants ;  fits  up  several  villas,  gives  balls ; 
and  sometimes  quarrels  with  her  busbimd,  and  some- 
times nurses  him  in  his  illne:$s.  In  ]74()  the  King  her 
father  dies  in  good  eanicst ;  and  makes,  it  must  Im*  ue- 
knowludged,  a  truly  heroic,  though  somewhat  whinitti<-fl1, 
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ending.  Finding  himself  fast  going,  he  had  himself 
placed  early  in  the  morning  in  his  wheel-chair,  and  goes 
himself  to  tell  the  Queen  that  she  must  rise,  and  see 
him  die.  He  then  takes  farewell  of  his  children ;  and 
gives  some  sensible  advice  to  his  son,  and  the  ministers 
and  generals  whom  he  had  assembled.  Afterwards  he 
has  his  best  horse  brought,  and  presents  it  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  oldest  of  his  generals.  He  next  ordered  all 
the  servants  to  put  on  their  best  liveries;  and,  when 
this  was  done,  he  looked  on  them  with  an  air  of  derision, 
and  said,  "  Vanity  of  vanities !  "  He  then  commanded 
his  physician  to  tell  him  exactly  how  long  he  had  to  live ; 
and  when  he  was  answered,  **  about  h^  an  hour,"  he 
asked  for  a  looking-glass,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  that  he 
certainly  did  look  ill  enough,  and  saw  "  qxCU  ferait  une 
vilaine  arimace  en  mourant!^^  AVhen  the  clergymen 
proposed  to  come  and  pray  with  him,  he  said,  "  he  knew 
already  all  they  had  to  say,  and  that  they  might  go 
about  their  business."  In  a  short  time  after  he  expired, 
in  great  tranquillity. 

Though  the  new  King  came  to  visit  liis  sister  soon 
after  his  accession,  and  she  went  to  return  the  compli- 
ment at  Berlin,  she  says  there  was  no  longer  any  cor- 
diality between  them ;  and  that  she  heai'd  nothing  but 
complaints  of  his  avarice,  his  ill  temper,  his  ingratitude, 
and  his  arrogance.  She  gives  him  great  credit  for  ta- 
lents ;  but  entreats  her  readers  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ment as  to  the  real  character  of  this  celebrated  monarch, 
till  they  have  perused  the  whole  of  her  Memoirs.  WTiat 
seems  to  have  given  her  the  worst  opinion  of  him,  was 
his  impolite  habit  of  making  jokes  about  the  small  do- 
mains and  scanty  revenues  of  her  husband.  For  the 
two  following  years  she  travels  all  over  Germany,  abusing 
all  the  principauth  she  meets  with.  In  1742,  she  goes 
to  see  the  coronation  of  the  new  Emperor  at  Francfort, 
and  has  a  long  negotiation  about  the  ceremony  of  her 
introduction  to  the  Empress.  After  various  projets  had 
been  offered  and  rejected,  she  made  these  three  condi- 
ditions:  —  1st,  That  the  whole  corte<]e  of  the  Empress 
should  receive  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  staiivase.    2dlv% 
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That  the  Eiapress  herself  should  come  to  meet  her  at 
the  outside  of  the  door  of  her  bed-chamber.  And,  3dly, 
That  she  should  be  allowed  an  arm-chair  during  the 
interview.  Whole  days  were  spent  in  the  discussion  of 
this  proposition ;  and  at  last  the  two  first  articles  were 
ngrocd  to ;  but  all  that  she  could  make  of  the  last  was, 
tliat  she  should  have  a  very  large  chair,  ivithout  arms ; 
and  the  Empress  a  very  small  one,  with  them !  —  Her 
account  of  the  int-erview  we  add  in  her  own  words. 

"  Jc  vifl  cettc  Frincesso  le  jour  euivant.  J*avouc  qu'u  mi  jilaoc 
j'aiirois  imagines  toulcs  Ics  i^tiqucltcs  et  les  tvr^monicfi  ilu  monilc  ]M>ur 
Ri'empi-chcr  de  parottre.  L'lmptTBtrice  est  d'unc  tuille  au-dcsaous  ilo 
la  putito,  ct  ai  puissante  qu'cUe  semble  une  boiilc  ;  die  est  Iniile  uu 
pCMUiblc,  aam  air  at  sans  grace.  Son  esprit  r<.'|>UDd  li  sa  figure  ;  ellti  est 
uigottc  il  Texet'S,  ct  posse  lea  nuitg  ct  Icb  joura  dan^  eon  oratoirc  :  Ics 
vtcilles  ct  ten  taides  »ont  ordinal  rem  cnt  Ic  iiartage  ilu  Lmiii  Dicii !  Ellu 
ine  rr^ut  en  trcmblant  el  d'un  air  bi  dccontcnonce  qn'cUc  nc  put  me 
dire  un  mot.  Nuus  noua  aaaimca.  Apri:a  avoir  gardt!  quclque  temps 
le  liilcncc,  je  commensal  la  cunvcrsation  en  fraii^aiii.  Ellc  nic  n'pondil, 
(lana  !H>n  jargon  autricliien,  qu'ellc  n'cntendoit  |>a3  bicn  octte  lBiigiie,V't 
qti'elle  tnc  prioit  dc  liii  parlor  en  nllcmand.  Cet  cntrctien  nc  I'ut  |>a.4 
lung.  Le  dialcctc  atitricbien  et  le  bas-aaxon  sont  N  difTercnii,  quii 
muins  d'jr  utre  accoutumc  on  ne  ee  eomprcnd  point.  CVst  autwi  en 
qui  nulls  arriva.  Nous  auHona  prepare  ik  rirc  a  uti  tierii  j>ar  Ics  <-(n|- 
a-l'iinc  que  noua  faisions,  n'cntendont  que  par-ci  i>ar-Iii  un  mot,  qui 
n«U9  faisoit  devincr  le  reale.  Cftte  princcsse  vtoit  ai  lort  ofclave  de 
Bon  etiquette  qu'elle  auroit  cru  faire  un  crime  de  Icae-pranilcur  en 
niVntn-tcnant  <lnQa  une  langue  ctrangtTc  ;  car  elle  eavoit  tu  fraii^aia  ! 
Ii'Km)>(:n:ur  devoit  se  trouver  it  cette  vinitc ;  niaia  il  ctuit  tomlii:  si 
uialadc  qu'on  craignoit  menie  i>our  scs  jours." —  p.  345,  'M6. 

After  this  she  comes  home  in  very  bad  humour;  «nd 
the  Memoirfl  breakoff  abruptly  with  her  detection  of  an 
intrijruc  btitwecn  her  husband  and  her  favourite  iitteiid- 
anT,  and  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  dull  formality  of 
the  court  of  Stutgard.  We  hope  the  sequel  will  soon 
fiinl  its  way  to  the  public. 

Some  readers  may  think  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
such  a  tissue  of  imi>crtinencies ;  and  others  may  think 
an  apology  requisite  for  the  tone  of  levity  in  wfucli  we 
have  spoken  of  so  many  atrocities.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  think  this  book  of  no  trifling  imimrtanco;  and  that 
we  could  not  be  serious  upon  the  subject  of  it  without 
being  both  sad  and  angry.    Before  concluding,  however, 
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we  shall  add  one  word  in  seriousness  —  to  avoid  the 
misconstructions  to  which  we  might  otherwise  be  liable. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Monarchy,  and 
Hereditary  ^lonarchy,  is  by  far  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment that  human  wisdom  has  yet  devised  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  considerable  nations;  and  that  it  will 
always  continue  to  be  the  most  perfect  which  human 
virtue  will  admit  of.  We  are  not  readily  to  be  sus- 
pected, therefore,  of  any  wish  to  produce  a  distaste  or 
contempt  for  this  form  of  government ;  and  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  though  the  facts  we  have  now  collected  are 
certainly  such  as  to  give  no  favourable  impression  of 
the  private  manners  or  personal  dispositions  of  absolute 
sovereigns,  we  conceive  that  good,  rather  than  evil,  is 
likely  to  result  from  their  dissemination.  This  we  hold, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  strength  of  the  general  maxim, 
that  all  truth  must  be  ultimately  salutary,  and  all  de- 
ception pernicious.  But  we  think  we  can  see  a  little 
how  this  maxim  applies  to  the  particular  case  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  think  it  of  service  to  the 
cause  of  royalty,  in  an  age  of  violent  passions  and  rash 
experiments,  to  show  that  most  of  the  vices  and  defects 
which  such  times  are  apt  to  bring  to  light  in  particular 
sovereigns,  are  OA\'ing,  not  so  much  to  any  particular 
im worthiness  or  unfitness  in  the  individual,  as  to  the 
natural  operation  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed ;  and  are  such,  in  short,  as  those  circumstances 
have  alwavs  <]cenerated  in  a  certain  de<rree  in  those  who 
have  been  exposed  to  them.  Such  considerations,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  when  taken  along  with  the  strong  and  irresist- 
ible arguments  for  monarchical  government  in  general, 
are  well  calculated  to  allay  that  gi'cat  impatience  and  dan- 
gerous resentment  with  which  nations  in  turbulent  times 
are  apt  to  consider  the  faults  of  their  sovereigns ;  and  to 
unite  with  a  steady  attachment  and  entiiv  respect  for 
the  office,  a  very  great  degree  of  indulgence  for  the  [xt- 
sonal  defects  of  the  individual  who  may  hapjx*n  to  fill  it. 
Monarchs,  upon  this  view  of  things,  are  to  be  considered 
as  persons  who  are  placed,  for  the  j)ublic  good,  in  situa- 
tions where,  not  onlv  their  comfort,  but  their  moral 
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qualities,  are  liable  to  be  greatly  impaired ;  and  who  are 
poorly  paid  in  empty  splendour,  und  anxious  power,  for 
the  sncriiice  of  their  affections,  and  of  the  many  en- 
gaging qualities  wliieh  might  have  blossomed  in  a  lower 
i*egion.  If  we  look  with  indulgence  upon  the  roughness 
of  siiilors,  the  jxjdantry  of  schoolmasters,  and  the  frivo- 
lousncss  of  beauties,  we  sliould  leiirn  to  regard,  with 
something  of  the  same  feelings,  the  selfishness  and  the 
cunning  of  kings. 

In  the  second  phcc,  we  presume  to  think  that  the 
general  adoption  of  these  opinions  m  to  the  i»ersonal  de- 
fects that  are  likely  to  result  from  the  possession  of 
sovereign  power,  may  be  of  use  to  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves from  whom  the  knowledge  of  their  pre\alence 
cannot  l>e  very  long  concealed.  Such  knowledge,  it  is 
evident,  will  natundly  stimulate  the  better  sort  of  thent 
to  coimteract  the  causes  which  tend  to  their  personal 
degradation ;  and  enable  them  more  generally  to  sur- 
mount their  pernicious  operation,  by  such  cfforta  and 
reflections,  as  have  every  now  and  tlien  rescued  some 
powerful  spirits  from  their  dominion,  under  all  the  dis- 
ttdvantagos  of  tlie  delusions  with  which  tliey  were  sur- 
rounded. 

Finally,  if  the  general  prevalence  of  these  senthnents 
ns  to  the  private  manners  and  dis]x>sitions  of  sovereigns 
should  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  bulk  of  their 
subjects  less  prone  to  blind  admiration,  and  what  may 
be  called  personal  attachment  to  tlieni,  we  do  not  imagine 
that  any  great  harm  will  be  done.  The  less  the  public 
knows  or  cares  about  the  private  wishes  of  their  monaix-li, 
and  the  more  his  individual  will  is  actually  consubstaii- 
tiated  with  the  deliberate  sanctions  of  Ins  resjionsible 
counsellors,  the  more  perfectly  will  the  practice  of  go- 
vernment corresiMind  with  its  admitted  theory ;  the  more 
wisely  will  affairs  I>e  administered  tVtr  the  public,  and 
the  more  harmoniously  and  securely  both  for  the  wjve- 
reign  and  the  jieople.  An  adventurous  warrior  may 
indeed  d(;rive  signal  advantages  fii>m  the  persomd  de- 
votcdness  and  enthusiastic  attachment  of  his  fullowei-jt; 
but  in  the  civil  office  of  monurchy,  a^  it  exists  in  mo- 
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dern  times,  the  only  safe  attachment  is  to  the  office,  and 
to  the  measures  which  it  sanctions.  The  personal  popu- 
larity of  princes,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  done 
any  thing  but  hann :  and  indeed  it  seems  abundantly 
e\'ident,  that  whatever  is  done  merely  for  the  personal 
gratification  of  the  reigning  monarch,  that  would  not 
have  been  done  at  any  rate  on  grounds  of  public  expe- 
diency, must  be  an  injury  to  the  community,  and  a 
sacrifice  of  duty  to  an  unretumed  affection ;  and  what- 
ever is  forborne  out  of  regard  to  his  pleasure,  which  the 
interest  of  the  country  would  otherwise  have  required, 
is  in  like  manner  an  act  of  base  and  unworthy  adulation. 
AVe  do  not  speak,  it  will  be  understood,  of  trifles  or 
things  of  little  moment ;  but  of  such  public  acts  of  the 
government  as  involve  the  honour  or  the  interest  of  the 
nation. 
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Hittory  of  ike  Life  and   Voyage*  of  CHBlSTOPnER  C0LDMBU8. 
Uy  Washington  Ibvino.    4  toIb.  8vo.     London:  1828. 

This,  on  the  whole,  is  an  excellent  book ;  and  wc  ven- 
ture to  anticipate  that  it  will  be  an  enduring  one. 
Neither  do  we  nazard  this  prediction  lightly,  or  without 
a  full  consciousness  of  all  that  it  implies.  We  arc  per- 
fectly aware  that  there  are  but  few  modern  works  that 
are  likely  to  verify  it ;  and  that  it  probably  could  not  be 
extendea  with  safety  to  so  many  as  one  in  a  hundred 
even  of  those  which  we  praise.  For  we  mean,  not 
merely  that  the  book  will  be  familiarly  known  and  re- 
ferred to  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  and  will 
pass  in  solid  binding  into  every  considerable  collection ; 
but  that  it  will  supersede  all  former  works  on  the  same 
subject,  and  never  be  itself  superseded.  The  first  stage 
of  triumph  indeed,  over  past  or  existing  competitors, 
may  of^cn  be  predicted  securely  of  works  of  no  very 
extraordinary  merit ;  which,  treating  of  a  progressive 
science,  merely  embody,  with  some  small  additions,  a 
judicious  digest  of  all  that  was  fonneriy  known ;  and 
are  for  the  time  the  best  works  on  the  subject,  merely 
because  they  are  the  last.  But  the  second  stage  of 
literan-  beatitude,  in  which  an  author  not  only  eclipses 
all  existing  rivals,  but  obttuns  an  immunity  from  the 
effects  of  all  future  competition,  certainly  is  not  to  be  so 
cheaply  won ;  and  can  seldom,  indeed,  l>c  secured  to  any 
one,  unless  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  production  is  as- 
sisted by  the  concurrence  of  some  such  circumstances  us 
we  think  now  hold  out  tlie  promise  of  this  felicity  to 
the  biographer  of  Columbus. 

Though  the  event  to  which  his  work  relates  is  one 
which  can  never  sink  into  insignificance  or  oblivion,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  probably  excite  more  interest  with 
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every  succeeding  generation,  till  the  very  end  of  the 
world,  yet  its  imj>ortance  has  been  already  long  enongh 
apparent  to  have  attracted  the  most  eager  attention  to 
every  thing  connected  with  its  details ;  and  we  think  we 
may  safely  say,  that  all  the  documents  which  relate  to  it 
have  now  been  carefully  examined,  and  all  the  channels 
explored  through  which  any  authentic  information  was 
likely  to  be  derived.  In  addition  to  the  very  copious, 
but  rambling  and  somewhat  garrulous  and  extra^^agant 
accounts,  wliich  were  published  soon  after  the  discoverv, 
and  have  since  been  methodised  and  arranged,  Don  F. 
M.  Navarette,  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  ^reat  learning 
and  industr}'^,  and  secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History  at  Madrid,  has  lately  given  to  the  world  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  papers,  relating  to  the  history 
and  voyages  of  Columbus  ;  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  which  appears  not  to  have  been  kno^vn  to  any  of 
those  who  had  formerly  written  on  the  subject.  "Mr. 
Ir\'ing's  first  design  was  merely  to  publish  a  translation 
of  this  collection,  with  occasional  remarks ;  but  ha\-ingj 
during  his  residence  at  Madrid,  had  access,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Duke  of  Veraguas,  the  descendant  of  the  great 
Admiral,  to  the  archives  of  his  family,  and  to  various 
other  documents,  still  remaining  in  manuscript,  w^lich 
had  escaped  the  research  even  of  Navarette,  he  fortu- 
nately turned  his  thoughts  to  the  compilation  of  the 
more  comprehensive  and  original  work  now  before  us — 
in  which,  by  those  great  helps,  he  has  been  enabled,  not 
only  to  supply  many  defects,  but  to  correct  many  errors, 
and  reconcile  some  apparent  contradictions  in  tlie  earlier 
accounts. 

It  was  evidently  very  desirable  that  such  a  work 
should  at  length  be  completed ;  and  we  think  it  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  that  the  means  of  completing  it  should 
have  fallen  into  such  hands  as  Mr.  Irving's.  The  ma- 
terials, it  was  obvious,  were  only  to  be  found  in  Spain, 
and  were  not  perhaps  very  likely  to  be  intrusted  with- 
out reserve  to  a  stranger;  while  tliere  was  reason  to 
fear  that  a  Spaniard  might  not  have  courage  to  speak  of 
the  errors  and  crimes  of  his  countr}'men  in  the  tone 
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wliicli  the  truth  of  history  might  require  ;  or  might  not 
think  it  safe,  even  yet,  to  exjwse  the  impolicy,  or  ctin- 
vass  the  pretensions,  of  the  government.  By  a  happy 
coneurrence  of  circumstances,  an  elegant  writer,  alto- 
gether unconnected  either  with  Spain  or  her  rivals  and 
enemies,  and  known  all  over  the  civilized  world  na  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  principle,  of  sound  judgment, 
and  a  calm  and  indulgent  temper,  repaired  to  Madrid  at 
a  time  when  the  publication  of  Navarctte  had  turned 
the  public  attention,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  the 
memorable  era  of  Columbus;  and,  by  the  force  of  bis 
literary  and  personal  character,  obtained  the  fiillest  dis- 
closure of  every  thing  that  bore  upon  his  history  thiit 
was  ever  made,  to  native  or  foreigner, — at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  the  means  of  discussing  personally, 
with  the  best  informed  individuals  of  the  nation,  all  the 
points  on  which  the  written  documents  might  seem  to 
leave  room  for  doubt  or  explanation. 

Of  these  rare  advantages  Mr.  Irving  has  availed  him- 
self, we  think,  \vith  singular  judgment  and  ability.  lie 
haa  written  the  history  of  the  greatest  event  in  the 
iinnals  of  mankind,  witn  the  fulness  and  the  feeling  it 
deserved ;  and  has  presented  us  with  a  flowing  and  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  the  events  he  had  to  record,  far 
more  luminous  and  comprehensive  than  any  which  pre- 
viously existed,  and  yet  much  less  diffuse  and  discursive 
than  the  earlier  accounts,  from  which  it  is  mainly  de- 
rived: While,  without  sacrificing  in  any  degree  the  in- 
tense interest  of  personal  adventure  and  individual  syin- 
[uithy,  he  has  brought  the  lights  of  a  more  cidtivuted 
age  to  bear  on  the  obscure  places  of  the  storj' ;  and 
touched  skilfully  on  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the 
times — at  once  to  enliven  his  picture  by  their  singu- 
larity, and  to  instruct  us  by  their  explanation  or  apu- 
logy.  Above  all,  he  has  comtK>sed  the  whole  work  in  a 
temper  that  is  beyond  all  praise.  It  breathes  through- 
out a  genuine  spirit  of  humanity  ;  and,  embellished  as  it 
is  with  beautiful  descriptions  and  wonderful  tales,  its 
princii>al  attraction  in  our  eyes  consists  in  its  solVhearted 
sj-mpathy  with  suffering,  its  fearless  reprolwiliou  of  in- 
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justice  and  oppression,  and  the  magnanimous  candour  of 
its  judgments,  even  on  the  delinquent. 

But  though  we  think  all  this  of  Mr.  living's  work,  we 
suspect  it  may  not  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  caudon 
our  more  sensitive  and  sanguine  readers  agidnst  giving 
way  to  certain  feelings  of  disappointment,  which  it  is 
not  impossible  they  may  encounter  at  the  outset  of  their 
task ;  and  to  which  two  or  three  veiy  innocent  causes 
are  likely  enough  to  expose  them.  In  the  first  place, 
many  great  admirers  of  Mr.  Irving's  former  works  ^dll 
probably  miss  the  brilliant,  highly  finished,  and  rythmi- 
cal style,  which  attracted  them  so  much  in  those  per- 
formances ;  and  may  find  the  less  artificial  and  elaborate 
diction  of  this  history  comparatively  weak  and  careless. 
In  this  judgment,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  agree. 
Mr.  Irving's  former  style,  though  unquestionably  very 
elegant  and  harmonious,  always  struck  us  as  somewhat 
too  laboured  and  exquisite — and,  at  all  events,  but  ill 
fitted  for  an  extensive  work,  where  the  interest  turned 
too  much  on  the  weight  of  the  matter  to  be  safely  di- 
vided with  the  mere  polish  of  the  diction,  or  the  balance 
of  the  periods.  He  has  done  well,  therefore,  we  think, 
to  discard  it  on  this  occasion,  for  the  more  varied,  care- 
less, and  natural  style,  which  distinguishes  the  volumes 
before  us — a  style  not  only  ^vithout  sententious  preten- 
sion, or  antitheticiil  prettiness,  but  even  in  some  degree 
loose  and  unequal — flowing  easily  on,  with  something 
of  the  fulness  and  clearness  of  Herodotus  or  Boccaccio — 
sometimes  languid,  indeed,  and  often  inexact,  but  furnish- 
ing, in  its  ver}'  freshness  and  variety,  the  very  best  mirror, 
perhaps,  in  which  the  romantic  adventures,  the  sweet 
descriptions,  or  the  soft  humanities,  with  which  the  au- 
thor had  to  deal,  could  have  been  displayed. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  source  of  disap- 
pointment to  impatient  readers,  is  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  extent  and  minuteness  of  the  prefatory  details,  with 
which  Mr.  Irving  has  crowded  the  foreground  of  his  pic- 
ture, and  detained  us,  apparently  ^vithout  necessity,  from 
its  principal  features.  The  genealogj-  and  education  of 
Columbus — his  early  love  of  adventure — his  long  and 
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vuin  solicitations  at  the  different  European  courts — the 
intrigues  and  jealousies  by  which  he  was  baffled — the 

f)rejudices  against  which  he  had  to  coutcnd,  and  the 
ofty  spirit  and  doubtful  logic  by  which  they  were  op- 
posed,—  are  all  given  with  a  fulness  for  which,  however 
instructive  it  may  be,  the  reader,  who  knows  already  what 
it  is  to  end  in,  will  be  apt  to  feel  anything  but  grateful. 
Ilia  mind,  from  the  veiy  title-page,  is  among  the  billows 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  islonds  of  the  Caribs ;  and  he  docs 
not  submit  without  impatience  to  be  informed  of  all  the 
energy  that  was  to  be  exerted,  and  all  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  before  he  can  get  there.  It  is  only  after 
we  have  perused  the  whole  work  that  we  pen-eive  the 
titncss  of  these  introductory  chapters ;  and  then,  when 
the  whole  grand  series  of  sufferings  and  exploits  has 
been  unfolded,  and  the  greatness  of  the  event,  and  of 
the  character  with  which  it  is  inseparably  blended,  have 
been  impressed  on  our  minds,  we  feel  how  necessary  it 
was  to  tell,  and  how  grateful  it  is  to  know^  all  that  can 
now  be  known  of  the  causes  by  which  both  were  pre- 
pared ;  and  instead  of  murmuring  at  the  length  of  these 
precious  details,  feel  nothing  but  regret  that  time  should 
nave  so  grievously  abridged  them. 
.  The  last  disappointment,  for  which  the  reader  should 
Imj  prepared,  will  probably  fall  upon  those  who  expect 
much  new  information  as  to  the  first  great  voyage  of 
discovery ;  or  suppose  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  work 
jnust  be  exhausted  by  its  completion.  Tliat  portion  of 
the  story  of  Columbus  has  always,  from  obvious  causes, 
been  given  with  more  amplituae  and  fidelity  than  any 
ottier;  and  Mr.  Irving,  accordingly,  has  been  able  to  add 
but  few  additional  tnuts  of  any  considerable  importance. 
But  it  is  not  there,  we  think,  that  the  great  interest  or 
the  true  character  of  the  work  is  to  be  found.  Tlie  mere 
geographical  discovery,  sublime  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is 
iar  less  impressive,  to  our  minds,  than  the  moral  emotions 
to  which  it  opens  the  scene.  The  whole  hi»t<in>'  of  the 
settlement  of  llispaniola,  and  the  rtiiffcrings  <if  its  gentle 
people — the  daring  progress  of  the  great  diocoverer, 
through  unheard-of  forms  of  jKTil,  and  the  ovenvhehning 
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disasters  that  seem  at  last  to  weigh  him  down,  constitute 
the  real  business  of  the  piece,  and  are  what  truly  bring 
out,  not  only  the  character  of  the  man,  but  that  of  the 
events  with  which  his  memory  is  identified.  It  is  here, 
too,  that  both  the  power  and  the  beauty  of  the  author's 
style  chiefly  display  themselves — in  his  account  of  the 
innocence  and  gentleness  of  the  simple  races  that  were 
then  first  introduced  to  their  elder  brethren  of  Europe, 
and  his  glowing  pictures  of  the  lovely  land,  which  minis- 
tered to  their  primitive  luxury — or  in  his  many  sketches 
of  the  great  conunander  himself,  now  towering  in  paternal 
majesty  in  the  midst  of  his  newly-found  children — now 
invested  ^vith  the  dark  gorgeousness  of  deep  and  super- 
stitious devotion,  and  burning  thirst  of  fame — or,  still 
more  sublime,  in  his  silent  struggles  with  malevolence 
and  misfortune,  and  his  steadfast  reliance  on  the  justice 
of  posterity. 

The  work  before  us  embodies  all  these,  and  many 
other  touching  representations ;  and  in  the  vivacity  of 
its  colouring,  and  the  novelty  of  its  scene,  possesses  all 
the  interests  of  a  novel  of  invention,  with  the  startlinc'' 
and  thrilling  assurance  of  its  actual  truth  and  exactness 
— a  sentiment  which  enhances  and  every  moment  presses 
home  to  our  hearts  the  deep  pity  and  resentment  in- 
spired by  the  sufferings  of  the  confiding  beings  it  in- 
troduces to  our  knowledge — mingled  with  a  feeling  of 
something  like  en^y  and  delighted  wonder,  at  the  story 
of  their  child-like  innocence,  and  humble  apparatus  of 
enjoyment.  No  savages  certainly  ever  were  so  engao^in<^ 
and  loveiible  as  those  savages.  Affectionate,  sociable, 
and  Avithout  cunning,  sullenness,  inconstancy,  or  any  of 
the  savage  vices,  but  an  aversion  from  toil,  which  their 
happy  climate  at  once  inspired,  and  rendered  innoxious, 
they  seem  to  have  passed  their  days  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  all  that  human  intellect  has  contrived  for  human 
miser}' ;  and  almost  to  have  enjoyed  an  exemption  from 
the  doom  that  followed  man's  first  unhallowed  appetite 
for  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  appalling  to  think 
with  what  tremendous  rapidity  the  whole  of  these  happv 
races  were  swept  away!     How  soon,  after  the  feet  of 
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civilized  Ohriatians  had  touched  their  shores,  those  shores 
were  desolate,  or  filled  only  with  mourning !  How  soon, 
how  frightfully  soon,  the  swarming  myriads  of  idle  and 
light-hearted  creatures,  who  came  trooping  from  their 
fragrant  woods  to  receive  them  with  smiles  of  welcome 
and  gestures  of  worship,  and  whose  songs  and  shoutings 
first  hailed  them  so  sweetly  over  their  fresh  and  sunny 
bays,  were  plunged,  by  the  hands  of  those  fatal  visitants, 
into  all  the  agonies  of  despair !  — how  soon  released  from 
them  by  a  bloody  extermination  !  It  humbles  and  almost 
crushes  the  heart,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  think 
of  such  a  catastrophe,  brought  about  by  such  instru- 
ments. The  learned,  the  educated,  the  refined,  the 
champions  of  chivalry,  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  come  to  the  land  of  the  ignorant,  the  savage,  the 
heathen.  They  find  them  docile  in  their  ignorance,  sub- 
missive in  their  rudeness,  and  grateful  and  affectionate 
in  their  darkness:  And  the  result  of  the  mission  is 
mutual  corruption,  misery,  desolation  !  The  experience 
or  remorse  of  four  centuries  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
expiate  the  crime,  or  to  reverse  the  8|X'l].  Those  once 
smiling  and  swarming  shores  are  still  silent  and  mourn- 
ful ;  or  resound  only  to  the  groans  of  the  slave  and  the 
hish  of  the  slave-driver — or  to  the  strange  industry  of 
another  race,  dragged  by  a  yet  deeper  guilt  from  n 
distant  land,  and  now  calmly  establishing  themselves  on 
the  graves  of  their  oppressors. 

\Yc  do  not  pm|)ose  to  give  any  thing  like  an  abstract 
of  a  storj",  the  abstract  of  which  is  already  funiiliar  to 
every  one  ;  while  the  details,  like  most  other  dt-tuils, 
would  lose  half  their  interest,  and  all  their  character,  by 
bi'ing  disjoined  from  the  narrative  on  which  they  dciK-nu. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  by  running  over 
some  of  the  particulars  that  arc  less  genendly  known, 
and  exhibiting  a  few  specimens  of  the  author's  manner 
of  writing  and  thinking. 

Mr.  Irving  has  settled,  we  think  sjitisfactorily,  that 
Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa,  about  the  year  143.').  It 
vraa  fitting  that  the  hemisphere  of  republics  should  have 
Iteen  discovered  by  a  republican.     His  proper  name  wm 
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Colombo,  though  he  is  chiefly  known  among  his  contem- 
poraries by  the  Spanish  synonyme  of  Colon.  He  was 
well  educated,  but  passed  his  youth  chiefly  at  sea,  and 
had  his  fuU  share  of  the  hardships  and  hazards  incident 
to  that  vocation.  From  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  he 
seems  first  to  have  imbibed  his  taste  for  geographical 
discovery,  and  to  have  derived  his  grand  idea  of  reaching 
the  eastern  shores  of  India  by  sailing  straight  to  the 
west.  The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  was  chiefly 
fostered  in  that  age  by  the  magnanimous  patronage  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  and  it  was  to  that  court, 
accordingly,  that  Columbus  first  offered  his  services  in 
the  year  1470.  We  will  not  wthhold  from  our  readers 
the  following  brief  but  graphic  sketch  of  his  character 
and  appearance  at  that  period :  — 

'*  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  full  Tigour  of  manhood,  and  of  an  en- 
gaging presence.  Minute  descriptions  are  given  of  his  person  bj  his 
son  Fernando,  bj  Las  Casas,  and  others  of  his  contemporarieff.  Ac- 
cording to  these  accounts,  he  was  tall,  well-formed,  muscular,  and  of 
an  elevated  and  dignified  demeanour.  His  visage  was  long,  and  neither 
full  nor  meagre  ;  his  complexion  fair  and  freckled,  and  inclined  to 
ruddy ;  his  nose  aquiline ;  his  cheek-bones  were  rather  high  ;  bis  ejes 
light  grey,  and  apt  to  enkindle ;  his  whole  countenance  had  an  air  of 
authority.  His  hair,  in  liis  youthful  days,  was  of  a  light  colour  ;  but 
care  and  trouble,  according  to  Las  Casas,  soon  turned  it  grey,  and  at 
thirty  years  of  age  it  was  quite  white.  He  was  moderate  and  simple 
in  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent  in  discourse,  engaging  and  affable  with 
strangers,  and  of  an  amiableness  and  suavity  in  domestic  life,  that 
strongly  attached  his  household  to  his  person.  His  temper  was  natu- 
rally irritable  ;  but  he  subdued  it  by  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit ; 
comporting  himself  with  a  courteous  and  gentle  gravity,  and  never 
indulging  in  any  intemperance  of  language.  Throughout  his  life  he 
was  noted  for  a  strict  attention  to  the  offices  of  religion,  observing 
rigorously  the  fasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  nor  did  liis  piety 
consist  in  mere  forms,  but  partook  of  that  lofty  and  solemn  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  whole  character  was  strongly  tinctured." 

For  eighteen  long  years  did  the  proud  and  ardent 
spirit  of  Columbus  urge  his  heroic  suit  at  the  courts  of 
most  of  the  European  monarchs ;  audit  was  not  till  after 
encountering  in  every  form  the  discouragements  of 
withering  poverty,  insulting  neglect,  and  taunting 
ridicule,  that,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  he  at  last  prevailed 
with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  supply  him  with  three 
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little  ships,  to  achieve  for  them  the  dominion  of  a  world ! 
XIr.  Irving  very  strikingly  remarks, 

"  After  the  great  difBculties  mnd«  hy  various  courts  in  fumiahlng 
thia  expedition,  it  is  surprising  how  inconsiderable  an  armament  was 
required.  It  ia  evident  that  Columbus  had  reduced  his  requisitions  to 
the  narrowest  limits,  lest  any  great  expense  should  caiiac  imi)ediTnent. 
TTiree  small  tcsbcIs  were  apparently  all  that  he  had  requested.  Two 
of  tlicm  were  light  bsrqucs,  called  caravals,  not  superior  to  river  aud 
coaating  craft  of  more  modern  days.  Representations  of  this  class  of 
vessels  exist  in  old  prints  and  paintings.  Tliey  are  delineated  as  open, 
and  without  deck  in  the  centre,  but  built  up  high  nt  the  prow  anil 
stem,  with  forecoatlca  anu  cabins  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew. 
Peter  Martyr,  the  learned  contemporary  of  Columbus,  says  that  only 
one  of  the  thj-ee  vessels  waa  decked.  The  smallness  of  the  vessels  was 
considered  an  advantage  by  Columbus,  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  ena- 
bling him  to  run  close  to  the  shores  and  to  enter  shallow  rivers  and 
harbours.  In  his  third  voyage,  when  coasting  the  gulf  of  Paria,  he 
complained  of  the  size  of  his  ship,  being  nearly  a  hundred  Ions  burden- 
But  that  such  long  and  perilous  expeditions  into  unknown  sca»,  should 
be  undertaken  in  vessels  without  decks,  and  that  they  should  live 
through  the  violent  tempests  by  which  they  were  frequently  assailed, 
remoia  among  the  Angular  circumstances  of  these  daring  voyages." 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  that  the 
bold  adventurer  sailed  forth,  ivith  the  earliest  dawn, 
from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  on  his  magnificent  expedi* 
tion  ;  and  immediately  began  a  regular  journal,  addressed 
to  the  sovereigns,  from  the  exordium  of  which,  as  lately 
printed  by  Xavarette,  we  receive  a  strong  impression 
both  of  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  his  character,  and  of 
the  importance  he  attached  to  his  undertaking.  AVc 
subjoin  a  short  specimen. 

"Therefore  your  highnesses,  as  Catholic  Christiana  and  prineea, 
lovers  and  promoters  of  the  holy  Christian  faith,  and  enemies  of  the 
sect  of  Mahomet,  and  of  all  idolntries  and  heresies,  ilctcrmiued  to  m^nd 
nie,  Christopher  Columbus,  to  the  aud  parts  of  India,  to  hoc  the  said 
princes,  and  the  people,  and  lands,  and  disciiver  the  nature  and  diapo- 
Mtiiin  of  them  all,  and  tlie  means  to  he  taken  for  the  conversion  of  them 
to  our  holy  faith ;  and  ordered  that  I  should  not  go  by  land  to  the  Vm»x, 
by  which  it  is  the  custom  to  go,  but  by  a  voyage  to  the  West,  by  which 
course,  unto  (he  present  time,  we  do  not  know  for  certain  that  any  one 
bath  pwsedi  and  for  this  purpose  bestowed  great  favours  upon  me, 
ennobling  me,  that  thenceforward  1  might  style  myself  Don,  appoint- 
ing me  high  admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  and  perpetual  viceroy  and 
governor  of  all  the  islands  and  continents  I  stmuld  dineover  and  gain, 
and  which  henceforward  may  be  discovered  and  gnineil,  in  the  Ocean 
Sea  t  and  tlutt  my  eldest  Mn  should  succeed  mc,  and  so  on,  from  gener- 
r  T  4 
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ation  to  generation,  for  ever.  I  departed,  therefore,  from  the  citj  of 
(jiranada  on  Saturday  the  12th  of  May,  of  the  same  jear  1492,  to 
Palos,  a  sea-port,  where  I  armed  three  ships  well  calculated  for  such 
service,  and  sailed  from  that  port  well  furnished  with  provisioiis,  and 
with  many  seamen,  on  Friday  the  3d  of  August  of  the  same  year,  half 
an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  took  the  route  for  the  Canary  Islands  of 
your  liighnesses,  to  steer  my  course  thence,  and  navigate  until  I  should 
arrive  at  the  Indies,  and  deliver  the  embassy  of  your  highnesses  to 
tliosc  princes,  and  accomplish  that  which  you  bad  commanded.  For 
this  purpose,  I  intend  to  write  during  this  voyage  very  punctually, 
from  day  to  day,  all  that  I  may  do,  and  see,  and  experience,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen.  Also,  my  sovereign  princes,  beside  describing  each 
ni(;ht  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  day,  and  in  the  day  the  navigation  of 
the  night,  I  propose  to  make  a  chart,  in  which  I  will  set  down  the 
waters  and  lands  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  in  their  proper  situations,  under  their 
bearings ;  and,  further,  to  compose  a  book,  and  illustrate  the  whole  in 
picture  by  latitude  from  the  equinoctial,  and  longitude  from  the  West; 
and  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  essential  that  I  should  forget  sleep,  and 
attend  closely  to  the  navigation,  to  accomplish  these  things,  which  will 
be  a  great  labour." 

As  a  guide  by  which  to  sail,  Mr.  Irving  also  informs 
us,  he  had  prepared  "  a  map,  or  chart,  improved  upon 
that  sent  him  by  Paolo  Toscanelli,  Neither  of  these 
now  exist ;  but  the  globe,  or  planisphere,  finished  by 
Martin  Behem  in  this  year  of  the  admiral's  first  voyage 
is  still  extant,  and  furnishes  an  idea  of  what  the  chart  of 
Columbus  must  have  been.  It  exhibits  the  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the  end 
of  Guinea;  and  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  extremity  of  Asia,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 
India.  Between  them  is  placed  the  island  of  Cipango 
(or  Japan),  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay  fifteen 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  In  his 
computations  Columbus  advanced  this  island  about  a 
thousand  leagues  too  much  to  the  east ;  supposing  it  to 
lie  in  the  situation  of  Florida,  and  at  this  island  he  hoped 
first  to  arrive." 

AVe  pass  over  the  known  incidents  of  this  celebrated 
voyage,  which  are  here  repeated  with  new  interest  and 
additional  detail;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  extractin<r 
Mr.  Irving's  account  of  its  fortunate  conclusion.  The 
growing  panic  and  discontent  of  his  mutinous  crew, 
and  their  resolution  to  turn  back  if  land  was  not  dis- 
covered in  three  days,  are  well  known. 
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"And  when  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  they  beheld  the  eun  go 
down  upon  a  ehoretess  horizon,  they  broke  forth  into  dninorous  turbu- 
h^nce.  Fortunately,  however,  the  manigfestalions  of  neighbouring  land 
were  such  on  the  following  day  as  no  longer  to  admit  a  doubt.  Be- 
sides a  quantity  of  freah  weeds,  euch  as  grow  in  rivers,  they  saw  a 
green  fish  of  a  kind  which  keeps  about  rocks ;  then  a  branch  of  thorn, 
with  berries  on  it,  aod  recently  separated  from  the  tree,  floated  by 
them ;  then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and,  above  nil,  a 
staff  artificially  carved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to 
sanguine  expectation ;  and  throughout  the  day  each  one  was  eagorly 
on  the  wateli,  in  hopes  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  long-sought- 
for  land. 

"  In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable  custom  on  board  of 
the  admiral's  ship,  ihe  marinert  had  sung  tkt  salve  regina,  or  vei/>er 
hymn  to  the  Virgin,  he  made  an  impressive  address  to  his  crew,  lie 
pointed  out  the  goodness  of  God  in  thus  conducting  them  by  such  soft 
and  favouring  breezes  across  a  tranquil  ocean,  cheering  their  hojws 
continually  with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as  their  fears  augmented,  and 
thus  leading  and  guiding  them  to  a  proniif«d  land. 

"  T)ie  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more  sea  than  usual,  and 
they  hod  made  great  progress.  At  sunset  they  had  stood  again  tu  the 
wc.it,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Piata  keeping 
the  lead,  from  her  superior  sailing.  The  greatest  animation  prevailed 
throughout  the  ships ;  not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  the 
evening  darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle 
or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vesseL  However  he  might  carry  a 
cheerful  and  confident  countenance  during  the  day,  it  was  to  him  a 
time  of  the  most  painful  anxiety ;  and  now  when  he  was  wrapped  from 
observation  by  the  shades  of  night,  he  maintained  an  intense  an<l  un- 
remitting watch,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon,  in  search 
of  the  most  vague  indications  of  land.  Suddenly,  alwut  ten  o'clock,  he 
thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance  I  Fearing  that  his 
eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentle- 
man of  tiie  king's  bed-chamber,  and  inquired  whether  he  saw  a  light 
in  that  direction  ;  the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Columbus,  yet 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  some  delusion  of  the  fancy,  calhil 
Kodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia,  and  made  the  same  iniguiry.  Ity  the 
time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  round  hounc,  the  light  had  di^np- 
_pearcd.  They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and  parsing 
gleams  ;  ax  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and  sink- 
ing with  the  waves  :  or  in  the  hand  of  some  i>er«on  on  shore,  borne 
up  and  down  as  he  walked  from  house  to  house.  So  tranKient  and 
uncertun  were  these  gleams,  tl)at  few  attached  any  importance  to 
them  ;  Columbus,  however,  considered  them  as  certain  signs  of  land, 
and  moreover,  that  the  land  was  inhabited. 

"  They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  tiic  morning,  when  a  gim 
from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first  <liscov<Tcd 
by  a  manner  named  Itodrigo  de  Triana ;  but  the  reward  wan  after- 
wards adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for  having  pr(.-viiiu»ly  perceived  the 
light.     I'he  land  was  now  clearly  seen  obuut  two  leagues  distimt ; 
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whereupon  thej  took  in  sail  and  laj-to,  waiting  impatiently  far  the 
dawn. 

*'  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in  this  little  apace  of  time 
must  have  been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At  length,  in  spite  d  every 
difficulty  and  danger,  he  had  accomplished  his  object.  The  great  mys- 
tery of  the  ocean  was  revealed ;  his  theory,  whidi  had  been  the  scoff 
of  sages,  was  triumphantly  established ;  he  had  secured  to  himself  a 
glory  which  must  be  as  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

*'  It  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  feelings  of 
such  a  man  at  the  moment  of  so  sublime  a  discovery.  What  a  bewil- 
dering crowd  of  conjectures  must  have  thronged  upon  his  mind,  as  to 
the  land  which  lay  before  him,  covered  with  darkness.  That  it  was 
fruitful  was  evident,  from  the  vegetables  which  floated  from  its  shores, 
lie  thought,  too,  that  he  perceived  in  the  balmy  air  the  fragrance  of 
aromatic  groves.  The  moving  light  which  he  had  beheld,  had  proved 
that  it  was  the  residence  of  man.  But  what  were  its  inhabitants  ? 
Were  they  like  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe ;  or  were  they 
some  strange  and  monstrous  race,  such  as  the  imagination  in  those 
times  was  prone  to  give  to  all  remote  and  unknown  r^ions  ?  Had 
he  come  upon  some  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian  Sea  ;  or  was  this 
the  famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies  ?  A  thou- 
sand speculations  of  the  kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with 
his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the  night  to  ptas  away :  wondering 
whether  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a  savage  wilderness,  or  dawn 
upon  spicy  groves,  and  glittering  fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the 
splendour  of  oriental  civilization." 

The  land  to  which  he  was  .thus  triumphantly  borne 
was  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  since  called  Cat  Island 
by  the  English ;  and  at  early  dawn  he  landed  with  a 
great  company,  splendidly  armed  and  attired,  and  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  the  royal  standard  of  Castile. 

"  As  they  approached  the  shores,  they  were  refreshed  by  the  sight 
of  the  ample  forests,  which  in  those  climes  have  extraordinary  beauty 
of  vegetation.  They  beheld  fruits  of  tempting  hue,  but  unknown 
kind,  growing  among  the  trees  which  overhung  the  shores.  The 
purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal  transparency  of  the 
seas  which  bathe  these  islands,  give  them  a  wonderful  beauty,  and- 
must  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  susceptible  feelings  of  Columbus. 
No  sooner  did  he  land,  than  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knee^  kissed 
the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears  of  joy.  His  example 
was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the  same 
feelinjrs  of  gratitude." 

"  The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they  had  be- 
held the  ships,  with  their  sails  set,  hovering  on  their  coast,  had  sup- 
posed them  some  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  during  the 
night.  Tliey  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched  their  movements 
with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about,  apparently  without  effort ; 
the  shifting  and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  huge  wings,  filled 
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them  with  BStoniahment.  When  they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the 
shore,  and  a  number  of  strange  beings,  clad  in  glittering  xteel,  or 
raiment  of  Tarioua  colours,  landing  upon  the  beach,  thej  fled  in  affright 
to  their  woods.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue 
nor  moleat  them,  they  gradually  recovered  from  their  terror,  and 
approached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe ;  frequently  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  earth,  and  making  signs  of  adoration.  Durinp;  the 
ceremonies  of  taking  possession,  they  remained  gazing  in  timid  ad- 
miration at  the  complexion,  the  beards,  the  shining  armour,  and 
splendid  dress  of  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral  particularly  attracted 
their  attention,  from  his  commanding  height,  his  air  of  authority,  his 
dreS4  of  scarlet,  and  the  deference  which  was  paid  him  by  his  com- 
panions; all  which  pointed  him  out  to  be  the  commander.  Wlicn 
they  had  still  further  recovered  from  their  fears,  they  approached  the 
Spaniards,  touched  their  beards,  and  examined  their  hands  and  faces, 
admiring  their  whiteness.  Columbus,  pleased  with  their  simplicity, 
their  gentleness,  and  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  beings  who  must 
have  appeared  to  them  so  strange  and  formidable,  suffered  tlieir  scru- 
tiny with  perfect  acquiescence.  The  wondering  savages  were  won  by 
this  benignity ;  they  now  supposed  that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of 
the  crystal  firmament  which  bounded  their  horiEon,  or  that  they  had 
descended  from  above  on  their  ample  wings,  and  that  these  marvellooa 
beings  were  inhabitants  of  the  skies." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  journal  of  the 
great  diacoverer,  than  his  extraordinary  sensibility  to 
the  beauty  of  the  sceneir,  and  the  charms  of  the  climate, 
of  this  new  world ;  nna  on  his  arrival  at  Cuba,  these 
raptures  arc,  if  possible,  redoubled. 

"  As  he  approached  this  noble  island,  he  was  struck  with  its  mag- 
nitude, and  the  grandeur  of  its  features  ;  its  high  and  airy  mountains, 
which  reminded  him  of  those  of  Sicily ;  its  fertile  valleys,  anil  long 
sweeping  plains,  watered  by  noble  rivers ;  its  stately  forest* ;  its  bolcl 
promontories,  and  stretching  headlands,  which  melted  away  into  the 
remotest  distance.  He  anchored  in  a  bCAutiful  river,  free  from  nx-ks 
or  shoals,  of  transparent  water,  its  banks  overhung  with  trees.  Here, 
landing,  and  taking  possession  of  the  island,  lie  gave  it  the  name  of 
Junna,  in  honour  of  Prince  Juan,  and  to  the  river  the  name  of  Sun 
Salvador. 

*'  Returning  to  hia  boat,  he  proceeded  for  some  distance  up  the  river, 
more  and  more  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  fon-st>* 
which  covered  each  hank  were  of  high  and  wide-spreading  trees;  some 
bearing  fruits,  others  flowers,  while  in  some  both  fruit  and  flowers  were 
mingled,  bespeaking  a  perpetual  round  of  fertility :  among  them  were 
many  palms,  but  differing  from  those  of  Spain  and  Africa;  with  the 
great  leaves  of  these  tlie  natives  thatched  their  cabins. 

"  The  continual  eulogies  made  by  Columhus  un  the  beauty  of  tho 
ncenery  were  warranted  by  the  kiml  of  sceni-ry  he  was  beholding. 
There  is  a  wonderful  splendour,  variety,  and  luxuriance  in  the  vi-ge- 
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tation  of  tho8e  quick  and  ardent  climates.  The  ▼erdure  of  the  groves, 
and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  blossoms,  derive  a  vividness  to  the 
eye  from  the  transparent  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  deep  serenity  of 
the  azure  heavens.  The  forests,  too,  are  full  of  life,  swarming  with 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  Painted  varieties  of  parrots^  and  wood- 
peckers, create  a  glitter  amidst  the  verdure  of  the  grove ;  and  humming- 
birds rove  from  flower  to  flower,  resembling,  as  has  well  been  said, 
animated  particles  of  a  rainbow.  The  scarlet  flamingoes^  too^  seen 
sometimes  through  an  opening  of  a  forest  in  a  distant  savannah,  have 
the  api>earance  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  battalion,  with  an  advanced 
scout  on  the  alert,  to  give  notice  of  approaching  danger.  Nor  is  the 
least  beautiful  part  of  animated  nature  the  various  tribes  of  insects  that 
people  every  plant,  displaying  brilliant  coats  of  mail,  which  qparkle  to 
the  eye  like  precious  gems. 

'*  From  his  continual  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  from 
the  pleasure  which  he  evidently  derived  from  rural  sounds  and  objects^ 
he  appears  to  have  been  extremely  open  to  those  delicious  influences, 
exercised  over  some  spirits  by  the  graces  and  wonders  of  nature.  He 
gives  utterance  to  these  feelings  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  artlessness  and  simplicity  of  diction  of  a 
child.  When  speaking  of  some  lovely  scene  among  the  groves,  or 
along  the  flowery  shore  of  this  favoured  island,  he  says,  *  one  could 
live  there  for  ever.' — Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  elysium.  *It  is 
the  most  beautiful  island,'  he  says,  *  that  ejes  ever  beheld,  full  of  ex- 
cellent ports  and  profound  rivers.'  The  climate  was  more  temperate 
here  than  in  the  other  islands,  the  nights  being  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
while  the  birds  and  grasshoppers  sang  all  night  long.  Indeed  there  is 
a  beuuty  in  a  tropical  night,  in  the  depth  of  the  dark-blue  sky,  the 
lambent  purity  of  the  stars,  and  the  resplendent  clearness  of  the  moon, 
that  spreads  over  the  rich  landscape  and  the  balmy  groves  a  charm 
more  touching  than  the  splendour  of  the  day. 

"  In  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods,  and  the  odour  of  the  flowers, 
whioli  loaded  every  breeze,  Columbus  fancied  he  perceived  the  fra- 
grance of  oriental  spices ;  and  along  the  shores  he  found  shells  of  the 
kind  of  oyster  which  produces  pearls.  From  the  grass  growing  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water,  he  inferred  the  peacefulness  of  the  ocean  wliieh 
bathes  these  islands,  never  lashing  the  shore  with  angry  surges.  Ever 
since  his  arrival  among  these  Antilles  he  had  experienced  nothing  but 
soflt  and  gentle  weather,  and  he  concluded  that  a  perpetual  serenity 
reigned  over  these  happy  seas.  He  was  little  suspicious  of  the  occa- 
sional bursts  of  fury  to  which  they  are  liable." 

Hispaiiiola  was  still  more  enchanting. 

**  In  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tropics,  objects  are  descried  at 
a  groat  distance,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  and  serenity  of  the  deep  blue 
sky  Vave  a  magical  effect  to  the  scenery.  Under  these  advantages, 
the  'beautiful  island  of  Havti  revealed  itself  to  the  eve  as  thcv  ap- 
j)roached.  Its  mountains  were  higlier  and  more  rocky  than  those  of 
t!ie  other  islands  ;  but  the  rocks  reared  themselves  from  among  rich 
forests.     The  mountains  swept  down  into  luxuriant  plains  and  green 
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uvannahs;  wbile  the  appearannccof  cultivated  fields  with  the  numcroua 
fires  at  night,  and  the  coIudidb  of  smoke  which  rose  in  various  parl^ 
by  daj,  k11  showed  it  to  be  populous.  It  rose  before  them  in  all  the 
splendour  of  tropical  vegetation,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ulandg  in 
the  world,  and  doomed  to  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate." 

The  first  interview  mth  the  friendly  cacique  Gunca- 
nngari,  as  well  as  his  generous  attentions  on  the  wreck 
of  one  of  their  vessels,  are  described  with  great  beauty. 
But  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  concluding  part  of  it. 

"  The  extreme  kindnese  of  the  cncique,  the  gentleness  of  his  pec^le, 
thcquaatitiesof  gold  which  were  daily  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
veriest  trifles,  and  the  information  continually  received  of  sources  of 
wealth  in  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful  island,  all  contributed  to  console 
the  admiral  for  the  misfortune  he  liad  sufTcred. 

"The  shipwrecked  crew  also,  living  on  shore,  and  mingling  freely 
with  the  natives,  became  fascinated  with  their  easy  and  idle  mode  of 
life.  Exenipted  by  their  simplicity  from  the  painful  cares  and  (oils 
wliicb  civiliEod  man  inflicti  upon  himself  by  his  many  artificial  wants, 
the  existence  of  these  islanders  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like  a  pleasant 
dream.  They  disquieted  themselves  about  nothing.  A  few  fields,  cul- 
tivated almost  without  labour,  furnished  the  roots  and  vegetables  which 
formed  a  great  part  of  their  diet.  Their  rivers  and  C(idbI!i  abounded 
with  fish  ;  their  trees  were  laden  with  fruits  of  golden  or  blushing  hue, 
and  heightened  by  a  tropical  sun  to  delicious  flavour  and  fragrarire. 
Softened  by  the  indulgence  of  nature,  a  great  part  of  their  day  was 
pnsEcd  in  indolent  repose — in  that  luxury  of  sensation  inspired  by  n 
serene  sky  and  a  voluptuous  climate  ;  and  in  the  evenings  they  dann-d 
in  their  fragrant  groves,  to  their  national  songs,  or  the  rude  sounds  of 
tlieir  sylvan  drums. 

"  Such  was  the  indolent  and  holiday  life  of  these  simple  people ; 
which,  if  it  had  not  thegreat  scope  of  enjoyment,  nor  the  high-seaMined 
poignancy  of  pleasure,  which  attend  civiliiation,  was  certainly  de»- 
titute  of  most  of  its  artificial  miseries." 

It  was  from  this  scene  of  enchantment  and  promise, 
unclouded  as  yet  by  any  shadow  of  animosity  or  dis- 
trust, that  Columbus,  without  one  drop  of  bluod  on  his 
hands,  or  one  stain  of  cruelty  or  opprcsision  on  his  con- 
science, set  sail  on  his  return  to  Europe,  with  the  proud 
tidin^js  of  his  discovery.  In  the  early  part  of  his  voya^fc 
he  fell  in  with  the  Curibbcc  Islands,  and  had  some  strik- 
ing encounters  with  the  brave  but  ferocious  trilxrs  who 
Cscssed  them.  The  distresses  which  beset  him  on  his 
lie  passage  are  well  known ;  but  we  willingly  j»is8 
these  over,  to  treat  our  readers  with  Mr.  Irving's  B|)len- 
did  description  of  bis  magnificent  reception  by  the  court 
at  liarcelona. 
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*^  It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  CoIubImb  Mfifcd  at  Barce- 
lona, where  everj  preparation  had  been  made  to  give  kua  a  solemn 
and  magnificent  reception.  The  beauty  and  serenitj  of  the  wnthrr 
in  that  genial  sea^n  and  favoured  climate,  contributed  to  give  splen- 
dour to  this  memorable  ceremony.  As  he  drew  near  the  place,  many 
of  the  more  youthful  courtiers,  and  hidalgos  of  gallant  bearing,  together 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace,  came  forth  to  meet  and  wekxMne 
him.  Ilis  entrance  into  this  noble  city  has  been  compared  to  one  of 
thoc^e  triumphs  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  decree  to  con- 
querors. First,  were  paraded  the  Indiaiu^  painted  according  to  their 
savage  fashion,  and  decorated  with  their  natjonal  ornaments  of  gold. 
Alter  these  were  borne  various  kinds  of  live  parrots*  tc^ther  with 
stufied  birds  and  animab  of  unknown  species,  and  rare  |^aiit%  sup- 
posed to  be  of  precious  qualities ;  while  great  care  was  taken  to  make 
a  conspicuous  display  of  Indian  coronets,  bracelets,  and  other  deco- 
rations of  gold,  which  might  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  newly- 
discovered  regions.  After  this,  followed  Columbus  on  horsebad^ 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Spanish  chivalry.  The  streets 
were  almost  impassable  from  the  countless  multitude ;  the  windows  and 
balconies  were  crowded  with  the  fair ;  the  very  roofs  were  covered 
with  spectators.  It  seemed  as  if  the  public  eye  could  not  be  sated 
with  gazing  on  these  trophies  of  an  unknown  world ;  or  on  the  remark- 
able man  by  whom  it  had  been  discovered.  There  was  a  sublimity  in 
this  event  that  mingled  a  solemn  feeling  with  the  public  joy.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  reward 
for  the  piety  of  the  monarchs ;  and  the  majestic  and  venerable  appear- 
ance of  the  discoverer,  so  difierent  from  the  youth  and  buoyancy  that 
are  generally  expected  from  roving  enterprise,  seemed  in  hannony  with 
the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  achievement. 

**  To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinction,  the  sovereigns 
had  ordered  their  throne  to  be  placed  in  public  under  a  rich  canopy 
of  brocade  of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid  saloon.  Here  the  king  and 
queeu  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in  state,  with  the  Prince  Juan  beside 
tliem,  and  attended  by  the  dignitaries  of  their  court,  and  the  principal 
nobility  of  Castile,  Valentia, Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  all  impatient  to 
behold  the  man  who  had  conferred  so  incalculable  a  benefit  upon 
the  nation.  At  length  Columbus  entered  the  hall,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  crowd  of  cavaliers,  among  whom,  says  Las  Casas,  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  stately  and  commanding  person,  which,  with  his  coun- 
tenance, rendered  venerable  by  his  grey  hairs,  gave  liim  the  august 
appearance  of  a  senator  of  Borne ;  a  modest  smile  lighted  up  his 
features,  showing  that  he  enjoyed  the  state  and  glory  in  which  he 
came ;  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  deeply  moving  to  a  mind 
inflamed  by  noble  ambition,  and  conscious  of  having  greatly  deserved, 
than  these  testimonials  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  nation,  or 
rather  of  a  world.  As  Columbus  approached,  the  sovereigns  rose,  as 
if  receivin«r  a  i)erson  of  the  highest  rank.  Bending  his  knees,  he  re- 
quested to  kiss  their  hands ;  but  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  their  majesties  to  permit  this  act  of  vassalage.  Raising  iiim  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  they  ordered  him  to  seat  himself  in  their  pre- 
sence ;  a  rare  honour  in  this  proud  and  punctilious  court." 
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In  his  second  voyage  he  falls  in  again  with  the  Cnribs, 
of  whose  courage  and  cannibal  propensities  he  had  now 
sufficient  assurance.  Mr.  Irving's  remarks  upon  this 
energetic  but  untameable  race  are  striking,  and  we  think 
original. 

"  The  warlike  and  unjielding  character  of  these  people,  so  different 
from  that  of  the  pusillanimous  nations  around  them,  and  tlic  wide  ocopc 
of  their  enterprises  and  wanderings,  like  those  of  the  Nomade  tribes 
of  the  Old  Worid,  entitled  them  to  distinguished  attention.  Thcj  were 
trained  to  war  from  their  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  could  walk,  their 
intrepid  mothers  put  in  tlieir  hands  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  prepared 
them  to  take  an  eariy  part  in  the  hardy  enterprises  of  their  fatheni. 
Their  distant  roaminga  by  sea  made  them  observant  nnd  intelligent. 
The  natives  of  the  other  islands  only  knew  how  to  divide  time  by  day 
and  night,  by  the  sun  and  moon  ;  whereas  these  had  ocqnired  some 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  by  which  to  calculate  the  times  and  seasons. 

"  The  traditional  accounts  of  their  origin,  though  of  course  extremely 
vague,  are  yet  cnptible  of  being  verified  to  a  great  degree  by  gct^ra- 
phical  facts,  and  open  one  of  the  rich  veins  of  curious  inquiry  and 
H|>eculation  which  abonnd  in  the  New  World.  They  arc  said  to  have 
migrated  from  the  remote  valleys  embosomed  in  the  A|>Blachian  moun- 
tains. The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  them  represent  ihcm  with 
their  weai>ona  in  their  hands,  continually  engaged  in  wars,  winning 
their  way  and  shifting  tlieir  abode,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
found  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  Florida.  Here,  abandoning 
the  northern  continent,  they  passed  over  to  the  Lucayos,  and  froui 
thence  gradually,  in  the  process  of  years,  from  island  to  island  of  that 
vast  and  verdant  chain,  which  links,  as  it  were,  the  end  of  Florida  to 
the  coast  of  Fario,  on  the  southern  continent.  The  Archipologo,  ex- 
tending from  Porto  Rico  to  Tobago,  was  their  stronghold,  and  the 
i:iland  of  Guodaloupe  in  a  manner  their  citadel.  Hence  they  niodt; 
their  expeditions,  and  spread  the  terror  of  their  name  through  all  the 
surrounding  countries.  Swarms  of  them  landed  upon  the  soulhcni 
continent,  and  overran  some  parts  of  Terra  Firnia.  Traces  of  thcni 
have  been  discovered  for  in  the  interior  of  the  country  through  whii'h 
floWK  the  Oroonoko.  The  Dutch  found  colonies  of  tliem  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ikouteka,  which  empties  into  the  Surinam,  along  the  Kwiuihi, 
the  Maroni,  and  other  rivers  of  Guayana,  and  in  the  country  watered 
by  the  windings  of  the  Cayenne ;  and  it  would  appear  that  ihcy  have 
extended  their  wanderings  to  the  shores  of  the  soutliem  ocean,  where, 
among  the  aboriginals  of  Urnzil,  wcro  some  who  ratlcil  ihemsetvcii 
Caribs,  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  Indians  by  their  superior 
hardiiiood,  subtlety,  and  cnteritrise. 

"  To  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  roving  tribe  throughout  its  wjdo 
migrations  from  the  Apalachian  mountains  of  the  norllieni  continent, 
along  the  clusters  of  islands  which  stud  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  sea  to  the  shores  of  I'ario,  and  so  acniss  the  vast  regions  of 
Guayana  nnd  Amaionia  lo  the  remote  coast  of  Brazil,  would  l>e  one 
of  the  most  curious  researches  in  aboriginal  history,  and  migiit  throw 
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much  light  upon  the  mjsterious  question  of  the  population  of  the  New 

World."   . 

We  pass  over  the  melancholy  story  of  the  ruined  fort, 
and  murdered  garrison,  to  which  our  adventurer  re- 
turned on  his  second  voyage ;  and  of  the  first  dissensions 
that  broke  out  in  his  now  inci'easing  colony  ;  but  must 
pause  for  a  moment  to  accompany  him  on  his  first 
march,  at  the  head  of  400  armed  followers,  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  to  the  mountain  re^on  of 
expected  gold.  For  two  days  the  party  proceeded  up 
the  banks  of  a  stream,  which  seemed  at  last  to  lose  itself 
in  a  narrow  and  rocky  recess. 

*^  On  the  following  day,  the  army  toiled  up  this  steep  defile,  and  ar- 
rived where  the  gorge  of  the  mountain  opened  into  the  interior.  Here 
a  land  of  promise  suddenly  burst  upon  their  view.  It  was  the  same 
glorious  prospect  which  had  delighted  Qjeda  and  his  companions.  Be- 
low lay  a  vast  and  delicious  plain,  painted  and  enamelled,  as  it  were, 
with  all  the  rich  variety  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  magnificent  forests 
presented  that  mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of  vegetable  forms  known 
only  to  these  generous  climates.  Palms  of  prodigious  height,  and 
spreading  mahogany  trees,  towered  from  amid  a  wilderness  of  varie- 
gated fohage.  Universal  freshness  and  verdure  were  maintained  by 
numerous  streams,  which  meandered  gleaming  through  the  deep  bosom 
of  the  woodland  ;  while  various  villages  and  hamlets,  peeping  from 
among  the  trees,  and  the  smoke  of  others  rising  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
forests,  gave  signs  of  a  numerous  population.  The  luxuriant  land- 
scape extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  until  it  appeared  to  melt 
away  and  mingle  with  tlic  horizon.  The  Spaniards  gazed  with  rapture 
upon  this  soft  voluptuous  country,  which  seemed  to  realize  their  ideas 
of  a  terrestrial  paradise ;  and  Columbus,  struck  with  its  vast  extent, 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain. 

"  Having  descended  the  rugged  pass,  the  array  issued  upon  the  plain, 
in  military  array,  with  great  clangour  of  warlike  instruments.  When 
the  Indians  beheld  this  shining  band  of  warriors,  glittering  in  steel, 
emerging  from  the  mountains  with  prancing  steeds  and  flaunting  ban- 
ners, and  heard,  for  the  first  time,  tlieir  rocks  and  forests  echoing  to  the 
din  of  drum  and  trumpet,  they  might  well  have  taken  such  a  wonder- 
ful pageant  for  a  supernatural  vision. 

"  On  tlie  next  morning  they  resumed  their  march  up  a  narrow  and 
steep  glen,  winding  among  craggy  rocks,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
lead  the  horses.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  they  once  more  enjoyed  a 
l)rospcct  of  the  delicious  Vega,  which  here  presented  a  still  grander 
appearance,  stretching  far  and  wide  on  either  hand,  like  a  vast  verdant 
lake.  This  noble  plain,  according  to  Las  Casas,  is  eighty  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  of  incomparable 
beauty." 
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"  The  notivea  appeared  to  them  a  singularly  idle  and  improvident 
race,  inditFerent  to  most  of  the  objects  of  human  anxiety  and  toil.  Thej 
wereimpaticnt  of  all  Icinds  of  labour,  scarcely  giving  tiiemnclvea  liie 
troublii  to  cultivate  the  yuca  root,  the  mnize,  and  Ihe  pot atoe,  which 
formed  the  main  articles  of  eubsialence.  For  the  rest,  their  streams 
abounded  with  fiah  ;  thej  caught  the  utia  or  coney,  the  guana,  and 
various  birds  ;  and  they  had  u  perpetual  banquet  from  the  fruits  spon- 
taneoualy  produced  by  their  groves.  Though  the  air  was  sometimes 
cold  among  the  mountains,  yet  they  preferred  submitting  to  a  little 
temporary  suffering,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  weave  garments 
from  the  gossampiae  cotton  which  abounded  in  their  forests.  Thus 
they  loitered  away  existence  in  vacant  inactivity,  under  the  shade  of 
their  trees,  or  amusing  themselves  occasionally  vith  various  games 
and  dances. 

"  Having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  residence  in  the  Vega, 
Columbus,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  took  leave  of  its  hospitable  in- 
habitants, and  resumed  his  march  for  the  harbour,  returning  with  his 
little  army  through  the  lofty  and  i-ugged  gorge  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Pass  of  the  llidalgos.  As  we  acconipany  him  in  imagination  over 
the  rocky  height,  from  whence  the  Vega  first  broke  upon  the  eye  of 
(he  Europeans,  we  cannot  help  pausing  to  cast  back  a  look  of  mingled 
pity  and  admiration  over  this  beautiful  but  devoted  region.  The  dream 
of  natural  liberty,  of  ignorant  content,  and  loitering  idleness,  was  aa 
yet  unbroken,  but  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  ;  the  white  man  had  pene- 
trated into  the  land ;  avarice,  and  pride,  and  ambition,  and  pining  care, 
and  sordid  labour,  were  soon  to  follow,  and  the  indolent  pandise  of  the 
Indian  to  disappear  forever!" 

Thei^  is  something  to  us  inexpressibly  pleasing  in 
these  passages ;  but  we  arc  awtire  tliiit  there  are  readers 
to  whom  they  may  seem  tedious — and  believe,  at  all 
events,  that  we  have  now  given  a  large  enough  sprcimen 
of  the  kind  of  beauty  they  present.  For  persons  of  a 
different  taste  we  ought  to  have  extracted  some  aecount 
of  the  incredible  darings,  and  romantic  adventurer,  of 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda;  or  of  the  ruder  prowess  and  wilcl 
magnanimity  of  the  cacique  (.'nonabo,  who  iilonc  of  the 
inland  chieftains  dared  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the 
invaders.  When  made  prisoner,  and  carried  off  from 
the  centre  of  his  dominions,  by  one  of  the  unimaginable 
feats  of  Ojeda,  Mr.  Irving  has  reported  that 

"  He  always  maintained  a  haughty  de[>ortment  towards  Columboa, 
while  he  ncvt:r  evinced  the  least  animosity  against  Ojeila  fur  the  artitiee 
to  whieh  he  had  fallen  a  %'iclim.  It  rather  incrcoscil  hii>  admiration  of 
him,  as  a  consummate  warrior,  looking  upon  it  us  the  exploit  of* 
maaler-spirit  to  liave  pounced  ujion  him,  and  borne  him  off,  in  tfaia 
hawk-tike  manner,  from  the  very  midat  of  hia  flgtUiog-ioea.     Than  ia 
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nothing  that  an  Indian  more  admires  in  warfare,  than  a  deep  wcfl- 
executed  stratagem. 

"  Columbus  was  accustomed  to  bear  himself  with  an  air  of  dignhj 
and  authority  as  admiral  and  yiceroy,  and  exacted  great  personal  re- 
spect. When  he  entered  the  apartment,  therefore,  where  Caonabo  was 
confined,  all  present  rose,  according  to  custom,  and  paid  him  revereDce. 
The  cacique  alone  neither  moved,  nor  took  any  notice  of  him.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Ojeda  entered,  though  small  in  person  and  with- 
out external  state,  Caonabo  immediately  rose  and  saluted  him  with 
profound  respect.  On  being  asked  the  reason  of  this,  Columbus  being 
Guamiquina,  or  great  chief  over  alL  and  Ojeda  but  one  of  his  subjects^ 
the  proud  Carib  replied,  that  the  admiral  had  never  dared  to  come 
personally  to  his  house  and  seize  him,  it  was  only  through  the  vahHir 
of  Ojeda  he  was  his  prisoner ;  to  Ojeda,  therefore,  he  owed  reverenoe,^ 
not  to  the  admiral." 

The  insolent  licence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  laborious 
searches  for  gold  which  they  imposed  on  the  natives, 
had  at  last  overcome  their  original  feelings  of  vene- 
ration ;  and,  trusting  to  their  vast  superiority  in  num* 
bers,  they  ventured  to  make  war  on  their  heaven- 
descended  visitants.  The  result  was  unresisted  carnage 
and  hopeless  submission  !  A  tax  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  gold  dust  was  imposed  on  all  the  districts  that  afForded 
that  substance,  and  of  certain  quantities  of  cotton  and 
of  grain  on  all  the  others — and  various  fortresses  were 
erected  and  garrisons  stationed,  to  assist  the  collection 
of  the  tribute. 

"  In  this  way,**  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  was  the  yoke  of  servitude  fixed 
upon  the  island,  and  its  thraldom  effectually  ensured.  Deep  despair 
now  fell  upon  the  natives,  when  they  found  a  perpetual  task  inflicted 
upon  them,  enforced  at  stated  and  frequently  recurring  periods.  Weak 
and  indolent  by  nature,  unused  to  labour  of  any  kind,  and  brought  up 
in  the  untasked  idleness  of  their  soft  climate  and  their  fruitful  groves, 
death  itself  seemed  preferable  to  a  life  of  toil  and  anxiety.  They  saw 
no  end  to  this  harassing  evil,  which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon  them : 
no  escape  from  its  all-pervading  influence  ;  no  prospect  of  return  to 
that  roving  independence  and  ample  leisure,  so  dear  to  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  the  forest.  The  pleasant  life  of  the  island  was  at  an  end; 
the  dream  in  the  shade  by  day ;  the  slumber  during  the  sultry  noon- 
tide heat  by  the  fountain  or  tlie  stream,  or  under  the  spreading  palm- 
tree  ;  and  the  song,  tlie  dance,  and  the  game  in  the  mellow  evening, 
when  summoned  to  their  simple  amusements  by  the  rude  Indian  drum. 
They  were  now  obliged  to  grope  day  by  day,  with  bending  body  and 
anxious  eye,  along  the  borders  of  their  rivers,  sifting  the  sands  for  the 
grains  of  gold  which  every  day  grew  more  scanty ;  or  to  labour  in  their 
fields  beneath  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  sun,  to  raise  food  for  their  task* 
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muterfl,  or  to  produce  tlic  vegetable  tribute  imposed  upon  them. 
They  sunk  to  sleep,  weary  and  exhausted  at  night,  with  the  certainty 
that  the  next  day  nas  but  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  toil  and  suffer- 
ing. Or  if  they  occasionally  indulged  in  their  national  dances  the 
ballads  to  which  they  kept  time  were  of  a  melancholy  and  plaintira 
character.  They  spoke  of  the  times  that  were  past  before  the  white 
men  had  introduced  sorrow,  and  slavery,  and  weary  labour  among 
them ;  and  they  rehearsed  pretended  prophecies,  handed  down  from 
their  ancestor?,  foretelling  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards;  that  strangers 
shoulil  come  into  their  island,  clothed  in  apparel,  with  swords  capable 
of  cleaving  a  man  asunder  at  a  blow,  under  whose  yoke  their  posterity 
should  he  subdued.  These  ballade  or  areytoe,  they  snng  with  mourn- 
ful tunes  and  doleful  voices,  bewailing  the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  their 
painful  servitude." 

There  is  an  interest  of  another  kind  in  following  the 
daring  route  of  ColuinbuH  along  tlic  shores  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica,  and  through  tlie  turbulent  seas  that  boil  among 
the  keys  in  the  gulf  of  Paria.  The  shores  still  afforded 
the  same  beauty  of  aspect — the  people  the  same  marks  of 
submission  and  delighted  wonder. 

"  It  is  imiKijiblc  to  resist  noticing  the  striking  contrasts  which  are 
sometimes  forced  upon  the  mind.  The  coast  here  described  as  to 
populous  und  animated,  rejoicing  in  the  visit  of  the  discoverens  is  tha 
same  that  extends  westward  of  the  city  of  Trinidad,  along  the  gulf  of 
Xaguo.  All  is  now  silent  and  deserted.  CiviliEation,  which  lias 
covered  wmc  parts  of  Cuba  with  glittering  cities  has  rendered  this  a 
solitude.  The  whole  race  of  Indians  has  long  since  passed  away, 
pining  and  perishing  bcncalli  the  domnation  of  the  strungcrs  whom 
they  welcomed  so  joyfully  to  their  shoreii.  Before  me  lies  the  account 
of  a  night  recently  passed  on  this  very  const,  by  a  celebrated  traveller, 
(Humboldt,)  but  with  what  different  feelings  fro  ui  those  of  Columbus! 
'  I  passed,'  says  he, '  a  great  part  of  (he  night  upon  the  deck.  What  de- 
Kfted  coasts!  not  a  light  to  announce  the  cabin  of  a  fisherman.  From 
Batabano  to  Trinidad,  a  dteitunce  of  fifiy  leagues,  there  does  not  exist 
a  village.  Yet  in  the  time  of  Columbus  this  land  was  inhabited  eren 
along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  When  pits  are  digged  in  the  soil,  or  the 
torrents  plough  open  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  are  often  found 
hatchets  of  stone  and  vessels  of  cop)>er,  relics  of  the  ancient  inlLabitanta 
of  the  island.'  " 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  the  follow- 
ing full-length  picture ;  which  has  all  the  splendour  of  a 
romance,  with  the  additional  charm  of  being  true. 

"  One  morning,  a."  the  ships  were  standing  along  (he  coast,  with  a 
light  wind  and  easy  sail,  tlicy  beheld  three  canoes  is^uinp  from  among 
tlie  islands  of  the  bay.  They  approached  in  regular  order ;  one,  which 
waa  very  large  and  handsomely  carved  and  painted,  was  in  the  centre, 
«  little  in  advance  of  the  two  others,  which  appeared  to  attrad  aiul 
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guard  it.  In  this  were  seated  the  cacique  and  his  familj,  consisting  of 
his  wife,  two  daughters,  two  sons,  and  five  brothers.  One  of  the 
daughters  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  in  form  and  counte- 
nance ;  her  sister  was  somewhat  younger ;  both  were  naked,  according 
to  the  custom  of  these  isUnds,  but  were  of  modest  demeanour.  In  the 
prow  of  the  canoe  stood  the  standard-bearer  of  the  cacique,  clad  in  a 
kind  of  mantle  of  variegated  feathers,  with  a  tuft  of  gay  plumes  on  his 
head,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  fluttering  white  banner.  Two  Indians, 
with  caps  or  helmets  of  feathers  of  uniform  shape  and  colour,  and  their 
faces  painted  in  a  similar  manner,  beat  upon  tabors;  two  others,  with 
hats  curiously  wrought  of  green  feathers,  held  trumpets  of  a  fine  black 
wood,  ingeniously  carved ;  and  there  were  six  others,  in  large  hats 
and  white  feathers,  who  appeared  to  be  guests  to  the  cacique.  This 
gallant  little  armada  having  arrived  alongside  of  the  admiral*s  ship, 
the  cacique  entered  on  board  with  all  his  train.  He  appeared  in  his 
full  regalia.  Around  his  head  was  a  band  of  small  stones  of  various 
colours,  but  principally  green,  symmetrically  arranged,  with  large 
white  stones  at  intervals,  and  connected  in  front  by  a  large  jewel  of 
gold.  Two  plates  of  gold  were  suspended  to  his  ears  by  rings  of  small 
green  stones.  To  a  necklace  of  white  beads,  of  a  kind  deemed  precious 
by  them,  was  suspended  a  large  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  fleur-de-lys, 
of  guanin,  an  inferior  species  of  gold :  and  a  girdle  of  variegated 
stones,  similar  to  those  round  his  head,  completed  his  regal  deco- 
rations.  His  wife  was  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  having  also  a  very 
small  apron  of  cotton,  and  bands  of  the  same  round  her  arms  and  l^s. 
The  daughters  were  without  ornaments,  excepting  the  eldest  and 
handsomest,  who  had  a  girdle  of  small  stones,  from  which  was  sus- 
pended a  tablet,  the  size  of  an  ivy  leaf,  composed  of  various-coloured 
stones,  embroided  on  net-work  of  cotton. 

"  When  the  cacique  enteretl  on  board  the  ship,  he  distributed  pre- 
sents of  tlie  productions  of  his  island  among  the  ofiicers  and  men. 
The  admiral  was  at  this  time  in  his  cabin,  engaged  in  his  morning  de- 
votions. When  he  appeared  on  deck,  tlie  chieftain  hastened  to  meet 
him  with  an  animated  countenance.  *  My  friend,'  said  he,  *  I  have 
determined  to  leave  my  country,  and  to  accompany  thee.  I  have  heard 
from  these  Indians  who  are  with  thee,  of  the  irresistible  power  of  thy 
sovereigns,  and  of  tlie  many  nations  thou  hast  subdued  in  their  name. 
Whoever  refuses  obedience  to  thee  is  sure  to  suffer.  Thou  hast  de- 
stroyed the  canoes  and  dwellings  of  the  Caribs,  slaying  their  warriors, 
and  carrying  into  captivity  their  wives  and  children.  All  the  islands 
are  in  dread  of  thee ;  for  who  can  withstand  thee  now,  that  thou 
knowest  the  secrets  of  the  land,  and  the  weakness  of  the  people  ? 
Rather,  therefore,  than  thou  shouldst  take  away  my  dominions^  I  will 
embark  with  all  my  household  in  thy  ships,  and  will  go  to  do  homage 
to  thy  king  and  queen,  and  to  behold  their  marvellous  countrv,  of 
which  the  Indians  relate  such  wonders.'  When  this  speech  was^  ex- 
plained to  Columbus,  and  he  beheld  the  wife,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  cacique,  and  thought  u|)on  the  snares  to  which  their  ignorance 
and  simplicity  would  be  exposed,  he  was  touched  with  compassion,  and 
determined  not  to  take  them  from  their  native  land.     He  replied  to 
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the  cacique,  therefore,  that  he  received  him  ander  his  protection  u  ft 
raasat  or  hia  sovereigns ;  but  having  many  lands  jet  to  visit  before  he 
returned  to  hia  countrj,  he  would  at  some  future  time  fulfil  liia  desire. 
Then,  taking  leave  with  many  expressions  of  amitj,  the  cacique,  with 
hia  wifn  and  daugtitera,  and  all  his  retinue,  re-embarlted  in  the  canoea, 
returning  reluctantly  to  their  island,  and  the  ships  continued  on  their 

But  we  must  turn  from  these  bright  legends ;  and 
hurry  onward  to  the  end  of  our  extracts.  It  is  impos- 
sible  to  give  any  abstract  of  the  rapid  succession  of 
plots,  tumults,  and  desertions,  which  blighted  the  in- 
fancy of  this  great  settlement ;  or  of  the  disgraceful 
calumnies,  jealousies,  and  intrigues,  which  gradually  un- 
denninedthe  credit  of  Columbus  with  his  sovereign,  and 
ended  at  lust  in  the  mission  of  Bobadilla,  with  power  to 
supersede  him  in  command — and  in  the  iucrediole  catas- 
trophe of  his  being  sent  home  in  chains  by  this  arrogant 
and  precipitate  adventurer !  When  he  arrived  on  board 
the  caravel  which  was  to  carry  him  to  Strain,  the  master 
treated  him  with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  oifered 
instantly  to  release  him  from  his  fetters. 

"  But  to  this  he  would  not  consent.  '  No,' said  he  proudly,  'their 
majesties  commanded  me  by  letter  to  submit  to  whatever  Ilobadilla 
should  order  in  their  name;  by  tlieir  authority  he  has  put  upon  nw 
these  chains —  I  will  wear  them  until  they  shall  order  them  to  be 
taken  off,  and  I  will  preserve  them  afterwords  as  relies  and  memoriaLi 
of  the  reward  of  my  serviccH,'  " 

"  '  He  did  no,'  adds  hia  son  Fernando  j  '  I  saw  them  always  hang- 
ing in  his  cabinet,  and  he  re<)uested  that  wlien  he  died  they  might  be 
buried  with  him ! ' " 

If  there  is  something  in  this  memorable  brutality  which 
stirs  the  blood  -with  intense  indignation,  there  is  some- 
thin;;  soothing  and  still  more  touching  in  the  instant 
retribution. 

"  The  arrival,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  of  Columbus  at  Cadiz,  a  prisoner 
and  in  chains,  produced  almost  as  great  a  sensation  as  hie  triumphant 
return  from  his  first  voyage.  It  was  one  of  those  striking  and  obvious 
facts,  which  speak  to  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  preclude  the 
necessity  of  reflection.  No  one  slopped  to  inquire  int9  the  case.  It 
was  sufHcicnt  to  be  told  that  Columbia  was  brought  home  in  iron* 
from  the  world  he  had  discovered !  A  general  burnt  of  indignation 
aroec  in  Cadic,  and  in  the  powerfuland  opulent  Seville,  which  was  im- 
mediately echoed  throughout  all  Spain." 

"  Fenunand  joined  n-ith  his  generous  queen  in  her  reprobUNO  of 
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the  treatment  of  the  admiral,  and  both  sovereigpis  hastened  to  gire 
evidence  to  the  world  that  his  imprisonment  had  been  without  their 
authority,  and  contrary  to  their  wishes.  Without  wuting  to  receire 
any  documents  that  might  arrive  from  Bobadiila,  they  sent  orders  to 
Cadiz  that  the  prisoners  should  be  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  treated 
with  all  distinction.  They  wrote  a  letter  to  Columbus  couched  in 
terras  of  gratitude  and  affection,  expressing  their  grief  at  all  he  had 
suffered,  and  inviting  him  to  court.  They  ordered,  at  the  same  time, 
that  two  thousand  ducats  should  be  advanced  to  defray  his  expenses. 
'*  The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again  cheered  by  this  declaration 
of  his  sovereigns.  He  felt  conscious  of  his  integrity,  and  anticipated 
an  immediate  restitution  of  all  his  rights  and  dignities.  He  appeared 
at  court  in  Granada  on  the  17th  of  December,  not  as  a  man  ruined  and 
disgraced,  but  richly  dressed,  and  attended  by  an  honourable  retinue. 
He  was  received  by  their  majesties  with  unqualified  favour  and  dis- 
tinction. When  the  queen  beheld  this  venerable  man  approach,  and 
thought  on  all  he  had  deserved  and  all  that  he  had  suffered,  she  was 
moved  to  tears.  Columbus  had  borne  up  firmly  against  the  stern  con- 
flicts of  the  world,  —  he  had  endured  with  lof^y  scorn  the  injuries  and 
insults  of  ignoble  men  ;  but  he  possessed  strong  and  quick  sensibility. 
When  he  found  himself  thus  kindly  received  by  his  sovereigns,  and 
beheld  tears  in  the  benign  eyes  of  Isabella,  his  long-suppressed  feel- 
ings burst  forth  :  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  for  some  time 
could  not  utter  a  word  for  the  violence  of  his  tears  and  sobbings ! " 

In  the  year  1502,  and  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  the  indefatigable  discoverer  set  out  on  his  fourth 
and  last  voyage.  In  this  he  reached  the  coast  of  Hon- 
duras ;  and  fell  in  with  a  race  somewhat  more  advanced 
in  civilization  tlian  any  he  had  yet  encountered  in  these 
remote  regions.  They  had  mantles  of  woven  cotton, 
and  some  small  utensils  of  native  copper.  lie  then  ran 
down  the  shores  of  Veragua,  and  came  thix>ugh  tre- 
mendous tempests  to  Portobello,  in  search,  it  appears, 
of  a  strait  or  inlet,  bv  which  he  had  persuaded  himself 
he  should  find  a  rea Jv  wav  to  the  shores  of  the  Gan^jes : 
The  extreme  severity  of  the  season,  and  the  miserable 
condition  of  his  ships,  compelled  him,  however,  to  aban- 
don this  great  enterprise ;  the  account  of  which  Mr. 
Irving  winds  up  with  the  following  quaint  and  not  very 
felicitous  observation :  "  If  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  finding  a  strait  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  it  was  because  nature  lierself  had  been  disap- 
pointed— for  she  appears  to  have  attempted  to  make  one, 
but  to  have  attempted  it  in  vain.'' 
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After  this  he  returned  to  the  coast  of  Veragua,  where 
he  landed,  and  formed  a  temporary  settlement,  with  a 
view  of  searching  for  certain  gold  mines  which  he  had 
been  told  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  however, 
was  but  the  source  of  new  disasters.  The  natives,  who 
were  of  a  fierce  and  warlike  character,  attacked  and 
betrayed  him — and  his  vessels  were  prevented  from 
getting  to  SCSI,  by  the  fonnation  of  a  formidable  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

At  last  by  prodigious  exertions,  and  the  heroic  spirit 
of  some  of  his  officers,  he  was  enabled  to  get  away.  But 
his  altered  fortune  still  pursued  him.  He  was  harassed 
by  perpetual  storms,  and  after  having  beat  up  nearly  to 
Hispaniola,  was  assailed  by 

"  A  auddcn  teinpci>t,  of  such  violence,  that,  aoconling  to  the  strong 
expretision  of  Columbus,  it  seemed  ns  if  the  world  would  dissolve. 
They  lost  three  of  their  nnehors  nlmiw^t  iuimediately,  nnd  the  caravel 
Bermuda  was  driven  with  sueh  violence  upon  the  ship  of  the  admiral, 
that  the  bow  of  the  one,  anil  the  stern  of  the  other,  were  grentlj 
■haltered.  The  sea  running  high,  nnd  the  wind  being  boisterous,  tlie 
vessels  chalcd  and  injured  each  oilier  dreadfully,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  ihty  were  separated.  One  anchor  only  remained  to  the 
admirals  ship,  and  this  xaved  him  from  being  driven  upon  the  rocks; 
but  at  daylight  thu  cable  was  found  nearly  worn  asunder.  Hnd  the 
darkness  continued  an  hour  longer,  he  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
shipwreck. 

"  At  the  end  of  six  days  the  weather  having  moderated,  be  resumed 
hia  course,  standing  eastward  for  Hispaniola:  'his  people,'  as  he  says, 
'dismayed  and  down-hearted,  almost  all  his  anchors  lost,  and  his  ves- 
sels bored  as  full  of  holes  as  a  honeycomb.' " 

His  proud  career  seemed  now  to  be  hastening  to  a 
miserable  end.  Incapable  of  struggling  longer  with  the 
elements,  he  was  obliged  to  run  before  tlie  wind  to 
Jamaica,  where  he  was  not  even  in  a  condition  to 
attempt  to  make  any  harbour. 

"  His  ships,  reduced  to  mere  wrecks,  could  no  longer  keep  the  mo, 
and  were  ready  to  sink  even  in  port.  He  ordered  them,  therefore,  to 
be  run  aground,  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  shore,  and  fastened  together, 
nde  by  side.  Tliey  Kuon  tilled  with  water  to  the  decks.  Thatrhed 
cabins  were  then  erected  at  the  pmw  and  stern  for  the  aeeommodrtion 
of  the  crews,  and  the  wreck  was  placed  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
defence.  Thus  castled  in  the  sea,  Columbus  trusted  to  be  able  to  n-pel 
any  sudden  attack  of  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  hii 
^len  from  roving  about  the  noigbtwurhood  and  indulging  in  their  usual 
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exccBses.  No  one  was  allowed  to  go  on  shore  without  especial  licence, 
and  the  utmost  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any  ofience  from  bang 
given  to  the  Indians.  Anj  exasperation  of  them  might  be  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards  in  their  present  forlorn  situation.  A  firebrand  tlirown  into 
their  wooden  fortress  might  wrap  it  in  flames,  and  leave  them  defence- 
less amidst  hostile  thousands.** 

"The  envy,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "which  had  once  siekened  at  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  Columbus,  could  scarcely  have  devised  for  him 
a  more  forlorn  heritage  in  the  world  he  had  discovered ;  the  tenant  of 
a  wreck  on  a  savage  coast,  in  an  untra versed  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of 
barbarous  hordes,  who,  in  a  moment,  from  precarious  friends,  might 
be  transformed  into  ferocious  enemies ;  afflicted,  too,  by  excruciating 
maladies  which  conflned  him  to  his  bed,  and  by  the  pains  and  in- 
firmities which  hardship  and  anxiety  had  heaped  upon  his  advancing 
age.  But  Columbus  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  cup  of  bitterness.  He 
had  yet  to  experience  an  evil  worse  than  storm,  or  shipwreck,  or  bodily 
anguish,  or  the  violence  of  savage  hordes,  in  the  perfidy  of  those  in 
whom  he  confided," 

The  account  of  his  sufferings  during  the  twelve  long 
months  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  this  miserable  con- 
dition, is  full  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  strangest 
variety  of  adventure.  l>ut  we  can  now  only  refer  to  it. 
Two  of  his  brave  and  devoted  adherents  undertook  to 
cross  to  Hispaniola  in  a  slender  Indian  canoe,  and  after 
incredible  miseries,  at  length  accomplished  this  desperate 
undertaking — but  from  the  cold-hearted  indecision,  or 
paltry  jealousy,  of  the  new  governor  Ovando,  it  was  not 
till  the  late  period  we  have  mentioned,  that  a  vessel  was 
at  length  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  illustrious 
sufferer. 

But  he  was  not  the  only  or  even  the  most  memo- 
rable sufferer.  From  the  time  he  was  superseded  in 
command,  the  misery  and  oppression  of  the  natives  of 
Hispaniola  had  increased  beyond  all  proportion  or  belief 
By  the  miserable  policy  of  the  new  governor,  their  ser- 
vices were  allotted  to  the  Spanish  settlers,  who  compelled 
them  to  work  by  the  cruel  infliction  of  the  scourge :  and, 
withholdinsr  from  them  the  nourishment  necessarv  for 
health,  exacted  a  degree  of  labour  which  could  not  have 
been  sustained  bv  the  most  vi^rous  men. 

•  c 

"  If  thev  fled  from  this  incessant  toil  and  barbarous  coercion,  and 
took  refu^rc  in  the  mountains,  they  were  hunte<l  out  like  wild  beasts, 
scourged  in  the  most  inliuman  manner,  and  laden  with  chains  to  pre- 
vent u  second  escape.    Many  perished  long  before  their  term  of  labour 
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had  ezpireJ.  Those  who  survived  their  term  of  six  or  eight  months, 
were  permitted  to  i-cturn  lo  their  Itomes,  until  the  next  term  com- 
menced. But  their  lionics  were  often  fortj,  sixtv,  and  eiglit/  leagues 
distant.  They  had  nothing  to  sustain  them  througli  their  journey  but 
a  few  roots  or  agi  peppers,  or  a  little  eassnvB-brcad.  Worn  down  by 
lon;^  toil  and  cruel  hardiihijis,  which  their  feeble  constitutions  were  in* 
capable  of  sustainini;,  many  had  not  strength  to  perform  their  joumeji 
but  sunk  down  and  died  by  the  way ;  some  by  the  side  of  a  brook, 
others  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  tliey  liad  crawled  for  shelter 
from  tlic  sun.  '  1  have  found  many  dead  in  the  road,'  says  Las  Cnsos, 
'others  gasping  under  the  trees,  and  others  in  the  ])angs  of  death, 
faintly  crying,  llungir;  hunger!'  Those  who  reached  their  homes 
most  commonly  found  them  desolate.  During  the  eig)it  months  that 
they  ha<l  been  absent,  their  wives  and  children  had  either  [(crished  or 
wandered  awuy ;  the  fields  nn  which  tlicy  ilepende<)  for  food  were 
overrun  with  weed»,  and  nothing  was  left  them  but  to  lie  down,  ex- 
hausted and  despairing,  and  <lie  at  the  threshold  of  their  habitations. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  ]iursue  any  farther  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
venerable  Laa  Casns,  nut  of  what  he  had  heard,  but  of  what  he  had 
seen — nature  and  humanity  revolt  at  the  details.  SuHice  it  to  say,  that 
GO  intolerable  wen>  the  toils  an<l  sufTcring!'  inflicted  upon  this  weak  and 
uiiotfending  nice,  llmt  they  sunk  niuler  them,  dissolving  as  it  were  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Sluny  killed  thcniwtves  in  despair,  and  even 
mothers  overcome  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  ami  destroyed  the 
infants  at  their  breawts,  to  sjiare  them  a  life  of  wretehinlnes^^  Twelve 
years  had  not  ela)>s(^d  since  tlic  dtncoverv  of  the  island,  and  several 
hundred  thousnndi  of  its  native  inhabitants  had  gwrishcd,  miserable 
victims  to  the  grasping  avarice  of  the  white  men." 

Thesi!  picliiivs  are  sufficiently  shtx-kinn; ;  but  they  do 
not  exhiitist  tliu  hori-ora  tliiit  cover  the  brief  history  of 
this  ili-fateil  people.  The  province  or  tlist  riot  of  Xnru^ua, 
which  was  ruled  over  by  a  princess,  called  Anacaonn, 
celebrated  in  all  the  contemporary'  accounts  for  the 
grace  and  dipnity  of  her  inanner.s,  and  her  confiding 
attachment  to  the  strangers,  had  hitherto  enjoyed  u 
happy  exemption  from  the  troubles  which  distnicted  the 
other  parts  of  the  island,  and  when  visited  about  ten 
years  l>efore  bv  the  brother  of  (.'olundnis,  had  impressed 
all  the  Spaniurd.s  with  the  idea  of  an  earthly  panidise : 
both  from  the  fertility  and  sweetness  of  the  country*, 
the  gentleness  of  its  |K.'ople,  and  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  women.  I'pon  some  mmoiii'sthat  the  neighUniring 
caciques  were  assembling  for  hostile  purpo.<(c-»,  Ovaudo 
now  marched  into  this  devoted  ntgion  with  a  well-ap- 
pointed force  of  near  400  men.     He  was  hospitably  and 
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joyfully  received  by  the  princess:  and  affected  to  en- 
coiiriige  and  join  in  the  festivity  which  his  presence  had 
excited.  He  was  even  himself  engaged  in  a  sportful 
game  with  his  officers,  when  the  signal  for  massacre  was 
given — and  the  place  was  instantly  covered  with  blood! 
Ei^ijhty  of  the  caciques  were  burnt  over  slow  fires !  and 
thous^mds  of  the  unarmed  and  unresisting  people 
butchered,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  "  Humanity," 
^Ir.  Irving  very  justly  observ^es,  "  turns  with  horror 
from  such  atrocities,  and  would  fain  discredit  them: 
But  they  are  circumstantially  and  still  more  minutelv 
recorded  bv  the  venerable  Las  Casas  —  Avho  was  rest- 
dent  in  the  ishvid  at  the  time^  and  conversant  with  the 
principal  actors  in  the  tragedy." 

Still  worse  enormities  signalised  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  province  of  Hi:^ey — the  last  scene  of  any  attempt 
to  resist  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  invaders.  It  would 
be  idle  to  detail  here  the  progress  of  that  savage  and  most 
unequal  warfare:  but  it  is  right  that  the  butcheries 
perpetrated  by  the  victors  should  not  be  forgotten  — 
that  men  may  see  to  what,  incredible  excesses  ci-vilized 
beings  may  be  tempted  by  the  possession  of  absolute 
and  unquestioned  jx)wer  —  and  may  learn,  from  indis- 
putable memorials,  how  far  the  abuse  of  delegated  and 
provincial  authority  may  be  actually  carried.  If  it  be 
true,  as  Homer  has  alleged,  that  the  day  which  makes 
a  man  a  slave,  takes  away  half  his  worth  —  it  seems  to 
be  still  more  infalliblv  and  fatallv  true,  that  the  master 
generally  sufiers  a  yet  larger  privation. 

"  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  they  would  hunt  down  a  straggling 
Indian,  and  comiwl  him,  by  torments,  to  betray  the  hiding-place  of  his 
companions,  binding  him  and  driving  him  before  them  as  a  guide. 
Wherever  they  discovered  one  of  these  places  of  refuge,  filled  with 
the  aged  and  the  intirm,  with  feeble  women  and  helpless  children,  they 
massjicred  them  without  mercy  I  They  wished  to  inspire  terror  through- 
out the  land,  and  to  frighten  the  whole  tribe  into  submission.  They 
cut  oif  the  hands  of  those*  whom  they  took  roving  at  large,  and  sent 
th<;m,  as  they  said,  to  deliver  them  as  letters  to  their  friends,  demand- 
ing their  surrender.  Numberless  were  those,  says  Las  Casas,  whose 
hands  wore  amputated  in  tliis  manner,  and  many  of  them  sunk  down 
and  died  bv  the  wav,  throufrh  anr^uish  and  loss  of  blood. 

"  The  conquerors  delighted  in  exercising  strange  and  ingenious 
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cruelties.  Tbey  mingled  horrible  lerit^  with  their  bloodthiratiness. 
They  erected  gibbets  lung  and  low,  m  that  the  feet  of  the  xufferers 
might  reach  the  ground,  and  their  death  be  lingering.  Thej  lianged 
thirteen  together,  in  reverence,  says  the  indignant  Las  Casait,  oC  our 
blessed  Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles !  White  their  victims  were 
suspended,  and  still  living,  they  hacked  them  with  their  swords,  to 
prove  the  strength  of  their  arms  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons.  Thej 
wrapped  them  in  dry  straw,  nnd  setting  tire  to  it,  tenniuated  their 
existence  by  the  fiercest  agony. 

"  These  are  horrible  details ;  yet  a  veil  is  drawn  over  others  still 
more  detestable.  They  arc  related  by  the  venerable  Las  Casos,  icAo 
wai  an  fi/r.witne»  of'  the  $cene»  he  deteribf*.  He  was  young  at  the 
time,  but  records  them  in  his  advanced  years.  'All  these  things,'  says 
he,  'and  others,  revoliing  to  human  nature,  my  own  eyes  beheld!  and 
now  I  almost  fear  to  ru|)eat  them,  scarce  believing  myself,  or  whether 
I  have  not  drcomt  them.' 

"  The  system  of  Columbus  may  have  bnme  hard  upon  the  Indians, 
born  and  brought  up  in  untasked  freedom ;  but  it  wns  never  cruet  nor 
sanguinary.  He  inflicted  no  wanton  massacres  nor  vindictive  punish- 
ments ;  his  desire  was  to  cherish  and  civilize  the  Indians,  and  to  render 
them  useful  subjects,  not  to  opjiress,  and  persecute,  and  deBtn>y  them. 
When  he  t>ehcld  the  desolation  that  had  swept  them  from  the  land 
during  his  suspension  from  authority,  he  could  not  restrain  the  strong 
expression  of  his  feelings.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  king  after  his 
return  to  Spain,  he  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject:  'The 
Indians  of  Hispaniola  were  and  are  the  riches  of  the  island ;  for  it  is 
they  who  cultivate  and  make  the  bread  and  the  jiruvisions  for  the 
Christians,  who  dig  the  gold  from  the  mines,  and  pcrturm  all  the  otiicua 
mnd  labours  both  of  men  and  beasts.  I  am  informed  that,  since  I  left 
this  island,  (thot  is,  in  less  than  three  years,)  *«■  part*  out  of  seven  of 
the  native*  are  dend,  all  through  ill  treatment  and  inhumanity !  some 
by  tile  sword,  others  by  blows  and  cruel  usage,  others  through  hunger. 
The  greater  part  have  perished  in  the  mountains  and  glens,  whither 
they  hod  fled  from  not  being  able  to  support  the  labour  imposed  upon 
them.'" 

The  story  now  draws  to  a  close.  Columbus  returned 
to  Spain,  broken  down  with  nge  aihI  affliction — and  after 
two  years  spent  in  unavailing  solicitations  at  the  rourt 
of  the  cold-blooded  and  ungrateful  Fenlinand  (his  gene- 
rous iMitroness.  Isabetln,  having  died  immediately  on  his 
return),  tenuinated  with  characteristic  magnanimity  u 
life  of  singidur  energy,  splendour,  and  endurance. 
Independent  of  his  actual  achievemonts,  he  was  un- 
doubtedlv  a  great  and  remarkable  man  ;  and  Mr.  In'ing 
has  sunn'ned  up  his  general  character  in  a  very  elor|uent 
and  judicious  way. 
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''His  ambition,"  he  obsenresy  "was  loftj  and  noble.  He  wis  foil 
of  hip;h  thoughts  and  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  bj  great  achieve- 
ments. It  has  been  said  that  a  mercenaiy  feeling  mingled  with  his 
views,  and  that  his  stipulations  with  the  Spanish  Court  were  selfish 
and  avaricious.  The  charge  is  inconsiderate  and  unjust.  He  aimed 
at  dignitj  and  wealth  in  the  same  lofty  spirit  in  which  he  sought  re- 
nown ;  and  the  gains  that  promised  to  arise  from  his  discoveries^  he 
intended  to  appropriate  in  the  same  princelj  and  pious  spirit  in  which 
they  were  demanded.  He  contemplated  works  and  achievements  of 
benevolence  and  religion  :  vast  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  his  native  city  ;  the  foundation  of  churches,  where  masses  should  be 
said  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  and  armies  for  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  in  Palestine. 

"  In  his  testament,  he  enjoined  on  his  son  Diego,  and  whoever  aAer 
him  should  inherit  his  estates,  whatever  dignities  and  titles  might 
afterwards  be  granted  by  the  king,  always  to  sign  himself  simply 
'  the  Admiral,*  by  way  of  perpetuating  in  the  family  its  real  source  c£ 
greatness. 

*'  He  was  devoutly  pious ;  religion  mingled  with  the  whole  coarse 
of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  shines  forth  in  all  liis  most  private  and 
unstudied  writings.     Whenever  he  made  any  great  discovery,  he  cele- 
brated it  by  solemn  thanks  to  God.     The  voice  of  prayer  and  melody 
of  praise  rose  from  his  ships  when  he  first  beheld  the  New  World,  and 
his  first  action  on  landing  was  to  prostrate  himself  upon  the  earth  and 
return  thanksgivings.     Every  evening,  the   Saice  ReginOj  and  other 
vesper  hymns,  were  chanted  by  his  crew,  and  masses  were  performed 
in  tlie  beautiful  groves  that  bordered  the  wild  shores  of  this  heathen 
land.     The  religion  thus  deeply  seated  in  the  soul,  diffused  a  sober 
dignity  and  benign  coni]K)sure  over  his  whole  demeanour.     His  lan- 
guage was  pure  and  guarded,  free  from  all  imprecations,  oaths,  and 
other  irreverent  expressions.      But  his  piety  was  darkened  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  age.     He  evidently  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  all 
the  nations  wlio  did  not  acknowledge  the  Christian  faith  were  destitute 
of  natural  rights  ;  that  the  sternest  measures  might  be  used  for  their 
conversion,  and  the  severest  punishment  inflicted  upon  their  obstinacy 
in  unbelief.    In  this  spirit  of  bigotry  he  considered  himself  justified  in 
makini;  captives  of  the  Indians,  and  transporting  them  to  Spain  to 
have  them  tauglit  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  selling  them  for 
slaves  if  they  pretended  to  resist  his  invasions.    He  was  countenanced 
in  tliese  views,  no  doubt,  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  age.     But  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  justify  Columbus  on  a  point  where  it 
is  inexcusable  to  err.     Let  it  remain  a  blot  on  his  illustrious  name, — 
and  let  others  derive  a  lesson  from  it." 

He  was  a  man  too,  undoubtedl v,  as  all  trulv  crreat  men 
have  been,  of  an  imaginative  and  sensitive  temperament 
—  something,  as  Mr.  Irving  has  well  remarked,  even  of 
a  visionary  —  but  a  visionary  of  a  high  and  lofty  order, 
controlling  his  ardent  imagination  by  a  powerful  judg- 
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ment  and  great  practical  sagacity,  and  deriving  not  only 
a  noble  delight  but  signal  accessions  of  knowledge  from 
this  vigour  and  activity  of  his  fancy. 

"Yet  with  all  this  fervour  of  imagination,"  ad  Ur.  Irving  linit  atrik- 
inglj  observed,  "  its  fondest  dreams  fell  sliort  of  the  reality.  He  died 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  hie  discovery.  Until  his  last 
breath  he  enterttuned  the  idea  that  he  liad  murely  opened  o  new  way 
to  the  old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  discovered  some  of  the 
wild  regions  of  the  FmbI.  He  supposed  Hispnniola  to  be  the  ancient. 
Ophir  which  had  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  Solomon,  and  that  Cubft 
and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of  Asia.  'What  visions  of 
glory  would  have  broke  u|>on  his  mind  could  he  have  known  that  he 
had  indeed  discovered  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old 
world  in  magnitude,  and  ttepHratud  by  two  vast  oceanH  from  all  the 
earth  hitherto  known  by  civili/cd  man  I  And  how  would  hii<  magna- 
nimous spirit  have  been  consoled,  amidiit  the  oiBiclions  of  age  and  the 
cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a  tickle  public,  and  the  inju^^tice  of  Bti 
ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  Bn(ici|iated  the  H)>lendid  emjiires  which 
were  to  spread  over  the  beautiful  world  he  had  discovered ;  and  the 
nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages  which  were  to  fill  its  lands  with 
his  renown,  and  to  revere  and  iilcM  his  name  to  the  latest  postei-ity." 

The  appendix  to  Mr.  Irving's  work,  which  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  volume,  contains  most  of  the 
original  matter  which  his  learning  and  research  have 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  principal  subject, 
and  constitutes  indeed  a  niiscellaiiy  of  u  suigularly 
curious  and  interesting  description,  it  consists,  besides 
very  copious  and  elaborate  accounts  of  the  family  and 
descendunts  of  Columbus,  principally  of  extnicts  and 
critiques  of  the  discoveries  of  earlier  or  content ijoniry 
navigators — the  voyages  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Scandinavians,  —  of  m'bem,  the  I'inzons,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, and  others — with  some  very  curiou;*  remarks 
on  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  and  Mandeville  —  a  dis- 
Bertatiou  on  the  ships  used  by  ('olumbus  and  his  con- 
temporaries— on  the  Atalantisof  Plato — the  imaginary 
island  of  St.  Brandan,  and  of  the  Seven  ("ities — together 
with  remarks  on  the  writings  of  Peter  Martyr,  Ovicdo, 
Herrera,  Las  Caaas,  and  the  other  contem|K)rarj'  chro- 
niclers of  those^great  discoveries.  The  whole  drawn  up, 
we  think,  mth  singtUar  judgment,  diligence,  and  can- 
dour ;  and  presenting  the  reader,  in  the  most  manage- 
able form,  with  almost  all  the  collateral  information 
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which  could  be  brought  to  elucidate  the  transactioiis  to 
which  they  relate. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Irving's  book — 
and  such  are  parts  of  its  contents.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  give  any  \iew  whatever  of  the  substance  of  foar  lai^ 
historical  volumes ;  and  fear  that  the  specimens  we  have 
ventured  to  exhibit  of  the  author's  way  of  writing  are 
not  very  well  calculated  to  do  justice  either  to  the  occa* 
sional  force,  or  the  constant  variety,  of  his  style.  But 
for  judicious  readers  they  will  probably  suffice — and, 
we  trust,  will  be  found  not  only  to  warrant  the  praise 
we  have  felt  ourselves  called  on  to  bestow,  but  to  induce 
many  to  gratify  themselves  by  the  perusal  of  the  work 
at  large. 

Mr.  Irving,  we  believe,  was  not  in  England  when  his 
work  was  printed :  and  we  must  say  he  has  been  very 
insufficiently  represented  by  the  corrector  of  the  press. 
We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  so  handsome  a 
book  with  so  many  gross  typographical  errors.  In  many 
places  they  obscure  the  sense — and  are  very  frequently 
painful  and  offensive.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  l>e  looked  to  in  a  new  impression ;  and  the 
author  would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, to  correct  some  verbal  inaccuracies,  and  to  polish 
and  improve  some  passages  of  slovenly  ^Titing. 


HEM0IB8  OF  BASER. 


(June,  1827.) 

Memoirt  of  Zeiiir-ed-din  MunASJMED  Baser,  Emperor  of 
Hinduttan,  written  by  himtelf,  in  the  Jaghatni  Turki,  and  trant- 
hied,  partly  by  the  late  JuilN  Leyde\,  Esq.  M.D.,  jmrtly 
£y  William  Ehskine,  Esq.  IVith  Noteaanda  Geographi- 
cal and  Historical  Introdurtion  :  together  trith  a  Map  of  the 
Countries  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartea,  and  a  Memoir  re- 
garding itt  Coitftruetion,  by  Ciiakles  Waddixgtok,  Esq., 
of  the  East  India  Vompaitys  Engineers,      London:    1826. 

This  is  a  very  curioua,  and  admirably  edited  work.  But 
tlie  3tronge3t  impression  which  the  irerustil  of  it  haa  left 
on  our  minds  is  the  boundlessness  of  authentic  history; 
and,  if  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  the  uselessness  of  all 
history  which  does  not  relate  to  our  own  fraternity  of 
nations,  or  even  bear,  in  some  way  or  other,  on  our  own 
present  or  future  condition. 

We  have  here  a  distinct  and  fuithful  account  of  some 
hundreds  of  buttles,  sieges,  and  great  military  expedi- 
tions, and  a  character  of  a  prodigious  ntmiber  of  emment 
individuals — men  famous  in  their  day,  over  wide  re- 
gions, for  genius  or  fortune — poets,  con(|uerors,  mar- 
tyrs— founders  of  cities  and  dynasties — authors  of 
immortal  works— ravagers  of  vast  districts  aboimding 
in  wealth  and  population.  Of  all  these  great  personages 
and  events,  nobody  in  Kurope,  if  we  except  a  score  or 
two  of  studious  Orientalists,  has  ever  heard  before;  and 
it  would  not,  we  imagine,  be  ver}'  easy  to  show  that  we 
are  any  better  for  hearing  of  them  now.  A  few  curious 
traits,  that  happen  to  be  strikingly  in  contra-it  with  our 
o\vii  manners  and  habits,  may  remain  on  the  niemon-  of 
a  reflecting  reader — with  a  genend  confused  nniollection 
of  the  dark  and  gorgeous  piiantasuiagorin.  Hut  no  one, 
we  may  fairly  say,  will  think  it  wcirth  while  to  digest  or 
develope  the  details  of  the  history  ;  or  be  at  the  pains  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  leadmg  individuals,  and  fix 
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in  his  memory  the  series  and  connexion  of  events.  Yet 
the  effusion  of  human  blood  was  as  copious  — the  dis- 
play of  talent  and  courage  as  imposing — the  perversion 
of  hijfh  moral  qualities,  and  the  waste  of  the  means  of 
enjoyment  as  unsparing,  as  in  other  long-past  battles 
and  intrigues  and  revolutions,  over  the  details  of  which 
we  still  pore  with  the  most  unwearied  attention ;  and  to 
verify  the  dates  or  minute  circumstances  of  which,  is 
still  regarded  as  a  great  exploit  in  historical  research, 
and  among  the  noblest  emplo}nnents  of  human  learning 
and  sagacity. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  account  for  the  eager- 
ness with  which  we  still  follow  the  fortunes  of  Miltiades, 
Alexander,  or  Cajsar — of  the  Bruce  and  the  Black 
Prince,  and  the  interest  which  yet  belongs  to  the  fields 
of  Marathon  and  Pharsalia,  of  Crecy  and  Baniiockbum, 
compared  with  the  indifference,  or  rather  reluctance, 
with  which  we  listen  to  the  details  of  Asiatic  warfieure — 
the  conquests  that  transferred  to  the  Moguls  the  vast 
sovereignties  of  India,  or  raised  a  dvnasty  of  Manchew 
Tartars  to  the  Celestial  Empire  of  China.  It  will  not  do 
to  say,  that  we  want  something  nobler  in  character,  and 
more  exalted  in  intellect,  than  is  to  Ix?  met  with  amon^r 
those  nmnlerous  C)rientals — that  thei-e  is  nothin<r  to 
interest  in  the  contentions  of  mere  force  and  violence; 
and  that  it  rcfiuires  no  very  fine-clra-sm  reasoning  to  ex- 
plain why  we  should  turn  with  disgust  from  the  storv", 
if  it  had  been  preserved,  of  the  savage  affrays  which 
have  drenched  the  sands  of  Africa  or  the  rocks  of  New 
Zealand  —  through  long  generations  of  murder — Avith 
the  blood  of  their  brutish  ix)pulation.  This  niav  be  true 
enough  of  Madagascar  or  Dahoniy  ;  but  it  does  not  applv 
to  the  case  l)elbrt»  us.  The  nations  of  Asia  generallv— 
at  least  those  composing  its  great  states — were  undoubt- 
edly more  polished  than  those  of  Europe,  during  all  the 
period  that  preceded  their  recent  connexion.  Their 
warriors  were  as  brave  in  the  field,  their  statesmen  more 
subtle  and  politic  in  the  cabinet :  In  the  arts  of  luxurv, 
and  all  the  elerancies  of  civil  life,  thev  were  immeasuV- 
ably  superior;  in  ingenuity  of  speculation — in  litera- 
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tiire — in  social  politeness — the  comparison  is  still  in 
their  favour. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  indeed,  to  consider  what 
the  effect  would  have  been  on  the  tute  and  fortunes  of 
the  world,  if,  in  the  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  genns  of  their  present  civilisation  were  tirst 
disclosed,  the  nations  of  Europe  had  lieen  introduced  to 
an  intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  great 
polished  communities  of  the  East,  and  had  been  thus  led 
to  take  them  for  their  masters  in  inteUectual  cultivation, 
and  their  models  in  all  the  higher  pursuits  of  genius, 
politv,  and  art.  The  difference  in  our  social  and  moral 
condition,  it  would  not  perhaps  Ik;  easy  to  estimate:  l!ut 
one  result,  we  conceive,  would  unquestionably  have  ln-en, 
to  make  us  take  the  siuuc  deep  interest  in  their  ancient 
story,  which  wc  now  feel,  for  similar  reasons,  in  that  of 
the  sterner  barbarians  of  early  Kome,  or  the  more  ima- 
ginative clans  and  colonies  of  immortal  Greece.  The 
ex[>erimcnt,  however,  though  there  scemetl  oftener  than 
once  to  be  some  openings  for  it,  was  not  made.  Chir 
crusading  ancestors  were  too  rude  themselves  to  estimate 
or  to  feel  the  value  of  the  oriental  refinement  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  passing  gaze,  and  to<>  entirely  occu- 
pied with  war  and  bigotrj',  to  i-eflect  on  its  causes  or 
effects ;  and  the  first  naval  adventurers  who  opened  up 
India  to  our  commerce,  were  both  too  few  niul  Um  far 
off  to  communicate  to  their  brethren  at  home  any  taste 
for  the  splendours  which  might  have  excited  their  own 
admiration.  By  the  time  that  our  intercourst-  with 
those  regions  was  enlarged,  our  own  career  uf  improve- 
ment had  been  prospcnmsly  begun  ;  and  our  sui'Hjriority 
in  the  art,  or  at  least  the  discipline  of  war,  having  given 
us  a  signal  advantage  in  the  conflicts  to  which  tliat  ex- 
tending intercourse  immediately  led,  naturallv  increased 
the  aversion  and  disdain  with  which  almost  all  races  uf 
men  are  apt  to  regard  strangers  to  their  bhxxl  and  dis- 
senters from  their  creed.  Since  that  time  the  genius  of 
Europe  has  been  steadily  [)rogresfiive,  whilst  that  of  .\sia 
has  tx-cn  at  least  stationary,  and  most  pi-obably  n'tn>- 
grude  ;  and  the  tlescendants  of  the  feudal  and  pi"edatory 
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warriors  of  the  West  have  at  last  attained  a  decided  pre- 
dominancy over  those  of  their  elder  brothers  in  the  East ; 
to  Avhom,  at  that  period,  they  were  unquestionably  infe- 
rior in  elegance  and  ingenuity,  and  whose  hostilities 
were  then  conducted  on  the  same  system  with  our  own. 
They^  in  short,  have  remained  nearly  where  they  were : 
while  tce^  beginning  with  the  improvement  of  our  go- 
vernments and  military  discipline,  have  gradually  out- 
stripped them  in  all  the  lesser  and  more  ornamental 
attainments  in  Avhich  they  originally  excelled. 

This  extraordinary  fact  of  the  stationary  or  degenerate 
condition  of  the  two  oldest  and  greatest  families  of  man- 
kind— those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  has  always  appeareil  to 
us  a  sad  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
general  progress  of  the  race,  and  its  constant  advance- 
ment towards  a  state  of  perfection.  Two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  those  vast  communities  were  certainly 
in  a  happier  and  more  prosperous  state  than  they  are 
now ;  and  in  many  of  them  we  know  that  their  most 
|>oworful  and  flourishing  societies  have  been  corrupted 
and  dissolved,  not  by  any  accidental  or  extrinsic  disaster, 
like  foreign  conquest,  pestilence,  or  elemental  devasta- 
tion, but  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  natural  conse- 
quonces  of  that  very  greatness  and  refinement  which 
had  marked  and  rewarded  their  earlier  exertions.  In 
luirope,  hitherto,  the  case  has  certainly  been  ditierent : 
For  though  darkness  did  fall  upon  its  nations  also,  after 
the  lights  of  Roman  civihsation  were  extinguished,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  burn  out  of  them- 
selves, but  were  trampled  down  by  hosts  of  invading 
barbarians,  and  that  they  blazed  out  anew,  with  increased 
splendour  and  power,  when  the  dulness  of  that  superin- 
cumbent mass  was  at  length  vivified  by  their  contact, 
and  animated  by  the  fermentation  of  that  leaven  which 
had  all  ah^ng  been  secretly  working  in  its  recesses.  In 
Furope  certainly  there  has  been  a  progress:  And  the 
more  |X)lished  of  its  present  inhabitants  have  not  only 
n\irained  the  phxce  which  was  held  of  old  by  their  illus- 
(rious  masters  of  Greece  and  Home,  but  have  plainly 
outirone  them  in  the  most  substantial  and  exalted  of 
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their  improvements.  Far  more  humane  and  refined  than 
the  llomans — far  less  giddy  and  turbulent  and  treach- 
erous than  the  Greeks,  they  have  given  a  security  to  life 
and  property  that  waa  unkno^vn  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world — exalted  the  arts  of  j>eace  to  a  dignity  with  which 
they  were  never  before  invested;  and,  by  the  abolition 
of  domestic  servitude,  for  the  first  time  extended  to  the 


bulk  of  the  population  those  higher  capacities  and  enjoy- 
ments which  were  fonnerly  engrossed  hy  a  few,  lly  tfic 
invention  of  printing,  they  have  made  all  knowledge  not 


only  accessible,  but  imperishable  ;  and  by  tlicir  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  war,  have  eftectually  se<'ured  them- 
wlves  against  the  overwiielming  calamity  of  barban»us 
invasion — the  risk  of  subjugation  hy  mere  numerical  or 
animal  force:  whilst  the  altvniationa  of  conquest  and 
defeat  amongst  civilised  communities,  who  alon<^  can  now 
be  fonnidable  to  each  other,  though  productive  of  great 
local  and  temporary  evils,  may  be  regarded  on  the  whole 
as  one  of  the  means  of  promoting  and  ei|ua]isin<r  the 
general  ci\'ili8ation.  liome  polished  and  eidightened  all 
the  barbarous  nations  she  sul>dued  —  and  was  hei-self 
]>olished  and  enlightened  by  her  conquest  of  elegant 
Greece.  If  the  European  parts  of  Russia  bad  Iwen  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  France,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt 
tliat  the  loss  of  national  inde^wndence  would  have  lieen 
compensated  by  rapid  advances  I)Oth  in  liberality  and 
refinement ;  and  if,  by  a  still  more  disastrous,  though 
less  improbable  contingency,  the  iloseovite  honles  were 
ever  to  overrun  the  fair  countries  to  the  south-wost  of 
them,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  invadera  would 
speedily  be  softened  and  informed  by  the  union  ;  and  Ije 
infected  more  certainly  than  hy  any  other  sort  of  con- 
tact, with  the  arts  and  the  knowledge  of  the  vanquished. 
All  these  great  advantages,  however — this  appa- 
rently irrepressible  impulse  to  inqn-ovement  —  this  m^- 
curity  agiunat  backsliding  and  decay,  seems  [K-cullar  to 
Europe*,  and  not  ca|jable  of  being  communicated,  even 

*  When  wp  sprak  of  Eurojw,  it  will  he  Htnlorstood  Hint  wr  gtjK-tik, 

not  of  the  Iniiil,  but  of  the  i)«>iilc — and  incluili',  tlicirforo,  nil  Hit-  wt- 

llcmi-ntH  and  rulonic!>  of  that  fnvuuroil  race,  in  wlinlcvcr  (|iiartt-r  of 
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by  her,  to  the  most  docile  races  of  the  other  quarters  of 
the  world :  and  it  is  really  extremely  difficult  to  explain, 
upon  what  are  called  philosophical  principles,  the  causes 
of  this  superiority.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  ascribe  it 
to  our  greater  political  Freedom :  —  and  no  doubt,  as  a 
secondary  cause,  this  is  among  the  most  powerful ;  as  it 
is  to  the  maintenance  of  that  freedom  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  self-estimation,  the  feeling  of  honour,  the 
general  equity  of  the  laws,  and  the  substantial  security 
both  from  sudden  revolution  and  from  capricious  op- 
pression, which  distinguish  our  portion  of  the  globe. 
But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  regard  this  freedom 
as  a  mere  accident  in  our  history,  that  is  not  itself  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  well  as  its  consequences :  And  when  it 
is  said  that  our  greater  stability  and  prosperity  is  owing 
to  our  greater  freedom,  we  are  immediately  tempted  to 
ask,  by  what  that  freedom  has  itself  been  produced  ?  In 
the  same  way  we  might  ascribe  the  superior  mildness 
and  humanity  of  our  manners,  the  abated  ferocity  of  our 
w^ars,  and  generally  our  respect  for  human  life,  to  the 
influence  of  a  Religion  which  teaches  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  inculcates  peace  and 
charity  as  the  first  of  our  duties.  But,  besides  the 
startling  contrast  between  the  profligacy,  treachery,  and 
cruelty  of  the  Eastern  Empire  after  its  conversion  to  the 
true  faith,  and  the  simple  and  heroic  virtues  of  the  hea- 
then republic,  it  would  still  occur  to  inquire,  how  it  has 
happened  that  the  nations  of  European  descent  have 
alone  embraced  the  sublime  truths,  and  adopted  into 
their  practice  the  mild  precepts,  of  Christianity,  while 
the  people  of  the  East  have  uniformly  rejected  and  dis- 
claimed them,  as  alien  to  their  character  and  habits  — 
in  spite  of  all  the  effbrts  of  the  apostles,  fathers,  and 
martyrs,  in  the  primitive  and  most  effective  periods  of 


the  globe  they  may  now  be  established.  Some  situations  seem  more, 
and  some  less,  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  original  character. 
The  Spaniards  certainly  degenerated  in  Peru  —  and  the  Dutch  per- 
haps in  Ratavia; — but  the  English  remain,  we  trust,  unimpaired  in 
America. 
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heir  preaching  ?     How,  in  short,  it  has  happened  that 
he  sensual  and  sanguinary  creed  ol"  Mahumet  has  su|K-r- 
leded  the  pure  and  pacific  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
most  of  those  very  regions  wlierc  it  wns  first  revealed  to 
mankind,  and  first  establi8)icd  by  the  greatest  of  exist- 
ing governments  ?     I'he  Christian  revelation  is  no  doubt 
:■  most  precious  of  all  Heaven's  gifts  to  the  benighted 
world.     But  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  a  greatt-r  apti- 
Etude  to  embrace  and  to  profit  by  it  in  the  Karo|K'an 
lan  in  the  Asiatic  race.     A  free  government,  tn  like 
lanner,  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  of  ail  hu- 
ton  inventions  —  the  great  safeguard  of  all  other  tern- 
oral  blessings,  and  the  mainspring  of  all  intellectual 
md  moral   improvement:  —  Rut    such    a    government 
)  not  the  result  of  a  lucky  thought  or  hnppy  casualty  ; 
md  could  oidy  be  established  among  men  wiio  had  pn:- 
rioualv  learned  both  to  relish  the  benefits  it  secures,  and 
1  understand  the  connexion  between  the  means  it  eni- 
^oys  and  the  ends  at  which  it  aims. 

Vc  come  then,  though  a  little  reluctantly,  to  the 
lonclusion,  that  there  is  a  natund  and  inherent  differ- 
nce  in  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  Kumpcan 
jid  the  Asiatic  races  —  consisting,  perhaps,  chiefly  in 
I  superior  capncity  of  patient  and  persevering  thought 
a  the  foi-mer  —  and  displaying  itself,  for  the  most  pari, 
n  a  more  sober  and  robust  understanding,  and  a  more 
wnable,  principled,  and  inflexible  morality.  It  is 
IbU  wliich  has  lea  us,  at  once  tx>  t(?mper  our  political 
Institntions  with  prospective  checks  and  suspicious  pro- 
risiona  against  abuses,  and,  in  our  diflVrent  orders  and 
,  to  submit  without  impatience  to  those  checks 
1  restrictions  ; — to  extend  our  reasonings  by  repeated 
|bbflcr\'ation  and  experiment,  to  larger  and  hirger  con- 
flasions  —  and  thus  graduallv  to  discover  the  paramount 
"ortance  of  discipline  una  unity  of  pnrjKise  in  wor, 
1  of  absolute  security  to  person  and  pn)[»crty  in  all 
Kaccful  pursuits  —  the  folly  of  all  passionate  and  vin- 
lictivti  assertion  of  supposed  rights  and  pretemions.  and 
be  certain  recoil  of  long  continuetlinjuslieeon  the  beads 
'its  authors  —  ihe  substantial  advantages  of  honesty 
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and  fair  dealing  over  the  most  ingenious  systems  of 
trickery  and  fraud ; —  and  even  —  though  this  is  the  last 
and  hardest,  as  well  as  the  most  precious,  of  all  the  les- 
sons of  reason  and  experience  —  that  the  toleration  even 
of  religious  errors  is  not  only  prudent  and  merciful  in 
itself,  and  most  becoming  a  fsdlible  and  erring  being, 
but  is  the  surest  and  speediest  way  to  compose  religious 
differences,  and  to  extinguish  that  most  formidable 
bigotry,  and  those  most  pernicious  errors,  which  are  fed 
and  nourished  by  persecution.  It  is  the  want  of  this 
knowledge,  or  rather  of  the  capacity  for  attaining  it, 
that  constitutes  the  palpable  inferiority  of  the  Eastern 
races ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  fancy,  ingenuity,  and  rest- 
less activity,  condemns  them,  it  would  appear  irretriev- 
ably, to  >aces  and  sufferings,  from  which  nations  in  a 
far  ruder  condition  are  comparatively  free.  But  we  are 
wandering  too  far  from  the  magnificent  Baber  and  his 
commentators,  —  and  must  now  leave  these  vague  and 
general  speculations  for  the  facts  and  details  that  he 
before  us. 

Zehir-ed-din  Muhammed,  surnamed  Baber,  or  the 
Tiger,  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  Zengisklian  and  of 
Tamerlane  ;  and  tliougli  inheriting  only  the  small  king- 
dom of  Ferghana  in  Bucharia,  ultimately  extended  his 
dominions  by  conquest  to  Delhi  and  the  greater  part  of 
Hindostaii  ;  and  transmitted  to  his  fiimous  descendants, 
Akber  and  Aurengzebe,  the  magnificent  empire  of  the 
Moguls.  He  was  born  in  1482,  and  died  in  1530. 
Thougli  passing  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  despi*ratc 
militar}^  expeditions,  he  was  an  educated  and  accom- 
plished man  ;  an  elegant  poet ;  a  minute  and  fastidious 
critic  in  all  the  niceties  and  elegances  of  diction ;  a  cu- 
rious and  exact  observer  of  the  statistical  phenomena  of 
everv  retrion  he  entered  ;  a  ^reat  admirer  of  beautiful 
prospects  and  fine  flowers;  and,  though  a  devoted  Ma- 
hometan in  his  way,  a  very  resolute  and  jovial  drinker 
of  wine.  Good-humoured,  bi*ave,  nuini6cent,  sagacious, 
and  frank  in  his  character,  lie  miirht  have  been  a 
Ilcnry  IV.  if  his  training  had  l)een  in  Europe; — and 
even  as  he  is,  is  less  stained,  perhaps,  by  the  Asiatic 
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vices  ot"  cruelty  and  perfidy  than  any  otliiT  in  tlio  list  of 
lier  conquerors.  The  work  before  us  is  a  fuitUlul  trans- 
lation of  his  own  account  of  his  life  and  transaction!* ; 
written,  with  some  considenible  blanks,  up  to  the  year 
1508,  in  the  fonn  of  a  narrative —  and  continued  after- 
wards, as  a  journal  till  1529.  It  is  here  illustnited  by 
the  most  intelligent,  learned,  and  least  pedantic  notes 
we  have  ever  seen  annexed  to  such  a  perfonnunee  ;  and 
by  two  or  three  introductory  dissertations,  more  clear, 
masterly,  and  full  of  instruction  than  any  it  has  ever 
been  our  lot  to  peruse  on  the  history  or  geography  of 
the  Kast.  The  translation  was  begun  by  the  late  very 
learned  and  cnteri>rising  Dr.  Leyden.  It  lias  lxH.ni 
completed,  and  the  whole  of  the  valuable  commentary 
added  by  Mr.  W.  Ei"skine,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  lion. 
Jlountstewart  KIphinstone  and  .Sir  John  Malcolm,  the 
two  individuals  in  the  world  best  qualified  to  jud;ie  of 
the  value  or  execution  of  such  a  work.  The  jriiater 
imrtof  the  tnuislation  was  finished  and  tninsinitted  to 
thiscountiy  in  1817;  but  was  only  connnitted  to  the 
press  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

The  prL'faee  contains  a  learned  account  of  the  Tnrki 
language,  (in  which  these  memoirs  were  written,)  the 
prevailing  tongue  of  Central  Asia,  and  of  wbicb  the 
Constant inojKilitan  Tui-kisli  is  one  of  the  most  corrupted 
dialects,  —  some  valuable  corrections  of  J>ir  William 
Jones's  notices  of  the  Institutes  of  Tairnur,  —  and  a  very 
clear  explanation  of  the  method  eniph)yed  in  the  trans- 
lation, and  the  various  helps  by  which  the  great  diJli- 
culties  of  the  task  were  relieved.  The  first  Introduction, 
however,  contains  much  more  valuable  matters :  It  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  great  Tartar  tribes,  who, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Tui-ki,  the  Moghul,  and 
the  Mandshur  races,  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  whole 
vast  extent  of  Asia,  north  of  llindnstan.and  jMirt  of 
Persia,  and  westward  from  Cbina.  Of  these,  the  .Mand* 
shurs,  who  have  long  Ix-en  the  sovereigns  of  China, 
possess  the  eountries  irnmedialely  to  the  north  and  eairt 
of  that  ancient  emiiire,  —  the  Turki,  the  regions  irnnie- 
diuteiy  to  the  north  and  we:«tward  of  India  and  l'<-rsiu 
3a  4 
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Proper,  stretching  round  the  Caspian,  and  advancing,  by 
the  Constantinopolitan  tribes,  considerably  to  the  south- 
east of  Europe.  The  Moghuls  lie  principally  between 
the  other  two.  These  three  tribes  speak,  it  would  ap- 
pear, totally  different  languages  —  the  name  of  Tartar 
or  Tatar,  by  which  they  are  generally  designated  in 
Euix)[)e,  not  l>eing  acknowledged  by  any  of  them,  and 
ap[>earing  to  have  been  appropriated  only  to  a  small 
clan  of  Moghuls.  The  Huns,  who  desolated  the  de- 
clining enipiix}  under  Attila*,  are  thought  by  Mr.  Erskine 
to  have  been  of  the  Moghul  race ;  and  Zengiskhan,  the 
mighty  conqueror  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  cer- 
tainly of  that  family.  Their  princes,  however,  were 
afterwards  blended,  by  family  alliances,  with  those  of 
the  Turki ;  and  several  of  them,  reigning  exclusively 
over  conquered  tribes  of  that  descent,  came  gradually, 
though  of  pro|>er  Moghul  ancestry,  to  reckon  themselves 
as  Turki  sovereigns.  Of  this  description  was  Taimur 
Beg,  or  Tamerlane,  whose  family,  though  descended  from 
Zengis,  had  long  been  settled  in  the  Turki  kingdom  of 
Samarkand ;  and  from  him  the  illustrious  Baber,  the 
hero  of  the  work  before  us,  a  decided  Turki  in  language, 
character,  and  prejudices,  was  lineally  sprung.  The 
ivlative  condition  of  these  enterprising  nations,  and  their 
more  peaceful  l)rethren  in  the  south,  cannot  be  more 
elearlv  or  accurately  described  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Krskine :  — 

**  The  whole  of  Asia  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  jjreat  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  from  China  and  the  Birman 
Kmpiro  on  the  east,  to  the  Bhxck  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west.  From  the  eastward,  where  it  is  of  great  breadth,  it  keeps  a 
north-wt»storly  course,  rising  in  height  as  it  advances,  and  forming  the 
liill  countries  of  ^Vssam,  Bootan,  Nepal,  Sirinagar,  Tibet,  and  Ladak. 
It  encloses  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  near  which  it  seems  to  have  gained 
its  greatest  height,  and  thence  proceeds  westward,  passing  to  the  north 


*  Tht*  h'arnod  translator  conceives  that  the  supposed  name  of  this 
famous  l>arbarian  was  truly  only  the  denomination  of  his  office.  It  is 
known  tliat  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  government,  though  there 
Wire  children  of  his  alive.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  originally 
iwsuuumI  authority  in  the  character  of  their  guardian ;  and  the  word 
AhiUky  in  Tartar,  signities  guardian,  or  quasi  parens. 
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I'esliiiwer  and  Kubul,  after  which  it  appears  to  break  iulo  a  variety 

'  fimallvr  rangee  of  hills   that    proceed  in  a  westerly  and   soutli- 

Bstcrly  direction,  generally  tcmiiDuting  in  the  province  of  Khoras&n. 

*      * '   'n  that  province,  the  mountains  sink  away ;  hnt  tlic  rango 

se  again  near  Meahhed.  and  is  by  some  cunsidcrod  a« 

resuming  its  course,  running  lo  tlie  south  of  the  Caspian  and  )>ound- 

ing  Mazenderan,  whence  it  proceeds  on  through  Armenia,  and  tbeneo 

into  Adiu  Minor,  finding  its  twminntion  in  the  mountains  of  ancient 

Lyeia.     This  immense  range,  which  some  consider  as  terminadng  at 

Herat,  while  it  divides  Bengal,  UindusliLn,  the  Peiijitb,  Afghanisian, 

Persia,  and  part  of  tbe  Turkish  torriioir,  from  the  eountry  of  the 

Ui^hul  and  Turki  tribes,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  occupy  the 

whole  extent  of  country  from  the  borders  of  China  to  the  sea  of  Azof, 

ny  also  ha  considered  a^  separating,  in  its  whole  course,  nations  of 

tparative  civil ixalion,  from  uncivilized  tribes.    To  the  noDth  of  this 

_  I,  if  wc  |>crlui{iB  except  some  part  of  the  Afghan  territory,  which 

idevd,  may  rather  be  held  as  part  of  the  range  itself  than  as  euulh  of 

t,  there  is  no  nation  which,  at  some  period  or  other  of  its  luHtury,  hiu 

t  been  tbe  »eat  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  of  all  those  arl^  and  re< 

inements  of  life  which  attend  a  numerous  and  wealthy  population, 

D  protected  by  a  government  that  permits  tlie  fancies  and  energies 

r  tbe  human  mind  to  follow  their  natural  bias.      The  degrees  of 

Brilization  and  at'  liappincss  possessed  in  tliese  variooe  regions  may 

^■VD  been  extremely  difierent ;  but  many  of  the  eomfortii  of  wealth 

1  abnndnuec,  and  no  small  share  of  the  higher  treasurvii  of  cul- 

pvalei)  judgmeiit  and  imagination,  must  have  Iiccn  enjoyed  by  uatlona 

lat  could   proiluce  tlic  various  systr-ms  of  Indian  philosophy  and 

Idence.  a  drama  so  polished  as  tlie  Sakontaln,  a  poet  like  Perdouii, 

t  a  moralist  like  fiodi.     While  to  the  south  of  tliii  rangii  wo  every 

e  llonrishing  cities,  cultivated  fields,  and  all  the  furuta  of  a 

tgntar  goverurocnt  and  policy ;  to  the  north  of  it,  if  we  except  China 

'  -s  to  the  south  of  the  ttirr  or  Jaxnrte«,  and  along  its 

loks,  we  finil  IrilK's  who,  down  to  the  prcjwni  day.  wander  over  ijiclr 

c  regions  OS  their  fnrcfathitrs  did,  littht  if  bi  all  more  rrifine') 

n  they  appear  to  hove  bts'.n  at  the  very  dawn  vf  liistiiry.     'Ilieir 

• _.  II    (jjpjj,  „i.^|[|,_  iiiflif   tauip   their  city,  aiid    the  wmn 

sts  of  separate  chiefs,  who  arc  not  much  exalted  iiv 
information  above  the  eonimone^t  of  Ihdr  subjects  around 


These  fft^nera!  i-emarks  arc  followed 
and  moNt  liiininoiis  g(!n<;rHi>)iical  eDiiiiio 
Itrancliea  of  this  great  northt^rn  family, 
with  historiciil  notices,  and  very  inteivs 
of  various  »uMiag(>a  both  in  untneiit  and 
The  following  observotjons  ure  of  more 


"Tha  gAiieral  state  of  society  whieh  prevwtnl 
jriUiiu  tlie  countries  lliat  have  been  dnteribeit, 


Up  by  an  exact 
nition  »f  nil  thu 
—  accoroponicd 

fingclticiantiijti)* 
nindcrn  writ<"r». 
exteu»ive  apjili- 

in  tlie  age  (if  Baber, 
will  lie  muuh  bnllvr 
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understood  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  Memoirs  than  from  anr 
prefatory  observations  that  could  be  offered.     It  is  evident  thai,  in 
consequence  of  the  protection  which  had  been  afiR>rded  to  the  pec^ile 
of  Maweralnalier  bj  their  regular  goTemments,  a  considerable  degree 
of  comfort,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  el^ance  and  ciyility,  prevailed 
in  the  towns.     The  whole  age  of  Baber,  however,  was  cme  of  great 
confusion.      Nothing  contributed  so  much  to  produce  the  constant 
wars,  and  eventual  devastation  of  the  country,  which  the  Memoirs  ex- 
hibit, as  the  want  of  some  fixed  rule  of  SuccetsUm  to  ike  Tlkrone. 
The  ideas  of  regal  descent,  according  to  primogeniture,  were  very  in- 
distinct, as  is  the  case  in  all  Oriental,  and,  in  general,  in  all  purdy 
despotic  kingdoms.     When  the  succession  to  the  crown,  like  every 
thing  else,  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  on  his  death  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  the  subject  of  contention; — since  the  will  of  a  dead 
king  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  the  intrigues  of  an  able  minister, 
or  the  sword  of  a  successful  commander.     It  is  the  privilege  of  liberty 
and  of  law  alone  to  bestow  equal  security  on  the  rights  of  the  monarch 
and  of  the  people.     The  death  of  the  ablest  sovereign  was  only  the 
signal  for  a  general  war.     The  different  parties  at  court,  or  in  the 
liaram  of  the  prince,  espoused  the  cause  of  different  competitors,  and 
every  neighbouring  potentate  believed  himself  to  be  perfectly  justified 
in  marching  to  seize  his  portion  of  the  spoil.     In  the  course  of  the 
Memoirs,  we  shall  find  that  the  grandees  of  the  court,  while  they  take 
their  place  by  the  side  of  the  candidate  of  their  choice,  do  not  appear 
to  believe  that  fidelity  to  him  is  any  very  necessary  virtue.      The 
nobility,  unable  to  predict  the  events  of  one  twelvemonth,  degenerate 
into  a  set  of  selfish,  calculating,  though   perliaps   brave    partizans. 
liank,  and  wealth,  and  present  enjoyment,  become  their  idols.     The 
prince  feels  the  influence  of  the  general  want  of  stability,  and  is  him- 
self educated  in  the  loose  principles  of  an  adventurer.     In  all  about 
him  he  sees  merely  the  instruments  of  his  [X)\ver.    The  subject,  seeing 
the  prince  consult  only  his  pleasures,  learns  on  his  part  to  consult  only 
his  private  convenience.      Li  such  societies,  the  steadiness  of  prin- 
ciple that  flows  from  the  love  of  right  and  of  our  country  can  have  no 
place.     It  may  be  questioned  whetlier  the  prevalence  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  religion,  by  swallowing  up  civil  in  religious  distinctions,  has 
not  a  tendency  to  increase  this  indifference  to  country,  wherever  it  is 
established." 

'*  That  the  fashions  of  the  East  are  unchanged,  is,  in  general,  cer- 
tainly true ;  because  the  climate  and  the  despotism,  from  the  one  or 
other  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  arises,  have  continut'd 
the  same.  Yet  one  who  observes  the  way  in  which  a  Musulman  of 
rank  spends  liis  day,  will  be  led  to  suspect  that  the  maxim  has  some- 
times been  adopted  with  too  little  limitation.  Take  the  example  of 
his  pipe  and  his  coffee.  The  Kalliun,  or  Hukka,  is  seldom  out  of  his 
hand ;  while  the  coffee-cup  makes  its  appearance  every  hour,  as  if  it 
contained  a  necessary  of  life.  Perhaps  there  are  no  enjoyments  the 
loss  of  which  lie  would  feel  more  severely  ;  or  which,  were  we  to 
judire  only  by  the  frequency  of  the  call  for  them,  we  should  suppose  to 
have  entered  from  a  more  remote  period  into  the  system  of  aVsiatic 
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life.  Yet  we  know  that  the  one  (which  hoe  indeed  become  a  ncceraary 
of  life  to  every  claes  of  MuaiUmans)  could  not  have  been  enjoyt'tl 
before  the  discovery  of  America  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  other  was  not  introduced  into  Arabia  from  Africa,  where 
coffee  ia  indigenous,  previously  to  the  sixteenth  century*;  and  what 
marks  the  circumstance  more  strongly,  both  of  these  habits  have  forced 
their  way,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  rigorista  in  religion. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Baber  liwl  they  prevailed  in 
his  age^  as  they  might  have  diverted  him  from  the  immoderate  use 
first  of  wine,  and  afterwards  of  deleterious  drugs,  which  ruined  \iia 
constitution,  nod  haatcoed  on  his  end." 

The  Y^i,  or  institutions  of  Chengiz,  arc  often  mun- 
tioned. 

"  They  seem  "  says  Mr,  Ershine,  "  to  have  been  a  collection  of  the 
old  usages  of  the  Moghul  tribes,  comprehending  some  rules  of  state  and 
ceremony,  and  some  injunctions  for  the  punishment  of  particular 
crimes.  The  punishments  were  only  two — death  and  the  bostinatlof ; 
the  number  of  blows  extending  from  seven  to  seven  hundred.  Tlii're 
is  something  very  Chinese  in  tlic  wholeof  the  Mnglml  system  of  punish- 
ment, even  princes  advanced  in  jrears,  and  in  command  of  large  armicH, 
being  punished  by  bastinado  with  a  f^tiek,  by  their  father's  orders,  j 
Whether  they  received  their  u.iage  in  this  reii[>cct  from  the  Chinese,  or 
communicated  it  to  them,  is  not  very  certain.  As  the  whole  body  <if 
tlieir  laws  or  customs  wan  funned  before  the  introduction  of  the  Musul- 
man  religion,  and  woe  probably  in  many  reajH-cts  ineonsiMtcnl  with  the 
Koran,  bjj,  for  instance,  in  allowing  the  use  of  the  blood  of  animal.'*, 
and  in  tlie  extent  of  toleration  grunted  to  other  religions,  it  gradually 
fell  into  decay." 

The  present  Mogliul  tribes,  it  is  added,  punish  most 
offences  by  fines  of  cattle.  Tlic  art  of  war  in  the  days 
of  Baber  had  not  been  very  greatly  matured  ;  and  though 
matchlocks  and  imwieldy  cannon  had  I>een  recently  in- 
troiluced  from  the  West,  the  arms  chiefly  relied  on  wert; 
still  the  bow  and  the  S[>cnr,  the  sabre  and  the  buttlc-axe, 
Mining  was  practised  in  sieges,  and  cavalry  seems  to  have 
fonncd  the  least  considerable  part  of  the  anny. 

There  is  a  second  Introduction,  containing  a  clear 
and  brief  abstract  of  the  history  of  those  regions  from 
t  he  time  of  Tamerlane  to  that  of  Baber,  —  together  wit  li 
an   excellent    Memoir  on    the    annexed    map,    and    an 


•  La  Ro<jue,  Traite  Historiquc  dc  I'Origine  et  ilu  Progri-s  dii  Cafi', 
kc.     I'aris,  171G,  12mo. 

t  D'llerbelot,  Hiblioth.  Orient,  art.  Turk. 

}  UisL  de  Tiinur  Bee.  vol.  lii.  p.  227.  2Ga.  32(V  »e. 
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account  of  the  hills  and  rivers  of  Bokara,  of  which  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  abstract. 

As  to  the  Memoirs  themselves,  we  have  already  said 
that  we  think  it  in  vain  to  recommend  them  as  a  portion 
of  History  with  which  our  readers  should  be  acquainted, 
— or  consequently  to  aim  at  presenting  them  with  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  an  abstract,  or  connected  account 
of  the  events  they  so  minutely  detail.  All  that  we  pro- 
I>ose  to  do,  therefore,  is,  to  extract  a  few  of  the  traits 
which  appear  to  us  the  most  strildng  and  characteristic, 
and  to  endeavour,  in  a  very  short  compass,  to  give  an 
idea  of  whatever  curiosity  or  interest  the  work  possesses. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  it,  or  at  least  that 
which  first  strikes  us,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  and 
the  good  sense,  varied  knowledge,  and  extraordinary 
industry  of  the  royal  author.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  Asiatic,  and  a  sovereign. 
Though  copiously,  and  rather  difiiisely  written,  it  is  per- 
fectly free  from  the  ornamental  verbosity,  the  eternal 
metaphor,  and  puerile  exaggerations  of  most  Oriental 
compositions;  and  though  savouring  so  far  of  royalty 
as  to  abound  in  descriptions  of  dresses  and  ceremonies, 
is  yet  occupied  in  the  main  with  concerns  greatly  too  ra- 
tional and  humble  to  be  much  in  favour  with  monarchs. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  adventurous  life  of  the  chieftains 
of  those  days,  and  of  Baber's  manner  of  describing  it, 
Ave  may  pass  at  once  to  his  account  of  his  being  besieged 
in  Samarkand,  and  the  particulars  of  his  flight  after  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it : — 

"  During  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  the  rounds  of  the  rampart 
were  regularly  gone,  once  everj  night,  sometimes  by  Kasim  Beg,  and 
sometimes  by  other  Begs  and  captains.  From  the  Firozeh  gate  to  the 
Sheikh-Zadeh  gate,  we  were  able  to  go  along  the  ramparts  on  horse- 
back ;  everywhere  else  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  Setting  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  it  was  morning  before  we  had  completed 

i>ur  rounds. 

**  One  day  Sheibani  Khan  made  an  attack  between  the  Iron  gate 
and  that  of  the  Sheikh-Zadeh.  As  1  was  with  the  reserve,  I  imnie- 
tlirttoly  led  them  to  the  quarter  that  was  attacked,  »nthout  attending 
ti»  the  Washing-green  gate  or  the  Needlemakers*  gate.  That  siimc 
ihiv.  from  the  top  of  the  Sheikh-Zadeh*s  gateway,  I  struck  a  palish 
white-coloured   horse   an  excellent  shot  with  my  cross-bow  :  it  fell 


i 
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.t  my  arrow  touciicil  it :  hut  in  tlie  meanwhile  they 
.»1  made  such  a  vigorous  altaclc,  ucur  tlic    Cumul'd  Neck,  that  thi^y 
tffectod  a  lodgment  cluee  undi^r  the  rampart.     Bdng  botty  cngngi^d 
1  rcpi-lling  the  enemy  where  I  waa,  I  hod  enturtained  no  n|i|>rohcn- 
ions  of  dauger  on  tho  other   side,  where  they  had  [>r«]iBn-d  and 
"ijTooght  with  them  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  scaling-ladders,  each  uf 
thi-m  so  broad  ihnt  two  and  three  men  could  mount  a-breasl.     He 
luid  placed  in  ambush,  iip|ioaitc  to  tho  rity-wall,  seven  or  rifcht  hun- 
dred oliosfii  men  with  these   ladders,  between   the  Ironemtths'  uid 
Needlemaker«'  gates,  while  he  himself  moved  to  the  other  side,  and 
wio  a  false   attack.     Our  attention  was  entirely  drawn  off  to  this 
tck  ;  and  the  men  in  ambush  no  sooner  saw  the  works  opposite  to 
KB)  empty  of  defenders,  by  the  wnteh  hiiring  left  them,  than  they  rose 
a  the  place  where  they  had  lain  in  ambush,  advanced  with  extreme 
ttd,  and  applied  tlieir  ecnling- ladders  all  at  ouce  betw(%n  llin  two 
Bite«  tluil  hare  been  mentioned,  exactly  opposite  to  Muhammed  Uaxid 
awkhan's  house.  The  Begs  who  were  on  guard  had  only  two  or  ihrev 
of  their  servants  and  attendants  about  them.  —  Nevertheless  Kucli 
:«,  Muliftinmed  Kiili  Kochin,  Shah  Sufi,  and  another  brnve  cavalier, 
Idty   assailed  them,  and  displayed   signal   heroism.     Some  of  tho 
jacmv  bad  already  mounted  the  wall,  and  several  others  were  in  tlio 
t  Of  scaling  it,  when  tlio  four  porsons  who  have  bf<eu  mi'tilion»t 
rived  on  the  spot,  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  with  the  greatest 
Mvery,  and  dealing  out  furious   blows  around  them,  drove  the  us- 
Uants  back  over  the  wall,  and  put  them  to  fligiit.     Kuch  Iteg  dis- 
Iguishe^l  lumself  above  all  the  rest ;  niid  this  was  on  exploit  for  ever 
e  cited  tu  his  honour.     He  twice  during  this  uege  performed  cx- 
lent  service  by  his  valour. 

•  It  was  ROW  tho  season  of  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  and  nobody 

1  brought  in  any  new  com.     As  the  siege  had  drawn  out  to  great 

\  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  extreme  distrcsA,  and  tilings 

0  such  a  pass,  that  the  poor  and  meaner  «ort  were  furved  to 

n  dogs'  and  asses'  flejdu     Grain  fur  the  horses  1>cc«ming  scoroe, 

were  obliged  to  be  fed  un  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  aud  It  was  asocr- 

d  from  ex|>«riencQ,  that  the  leases  of  the  mulberry  and  block- 

answered    best.      Many  used   the   shavings   and    raspings  of 

,  which  they  soaked  in  water,  and  gave  to  their  hnrw^.     For 

G  or  four  months  Sheib&ni  Kliau  did  nut  approach  the  fortre*^ 

Dekadcd  it  at  some  distance  on  all  sides,  diaoging  his  ground 

a  time  to  time. 

leients  have  said,  tliat  in  order  to  maintain  a  fortreas,  a 
1,  two  hands  and  two  feet  ant  necessary.  The  head  is  a  captain, 
o  hands  are  two  friendly  forces  tliat  must  advance  from  oppiKiite 
the  two  feel  ore  water  and  stores  of  provision  wltliin  the  fort. 
I  looked  for  aid  and  assistance  from  the  princes  my  neighbours ;  but 
kcb  of  them  bad  his  attention  llxod  on  some  other  alij<<ct.  For  rx> 
•,  Saltan  llHitwin  Mirxa  was  undoubtedly  a  brave  and  lixpericncnl 
oilhcr  did  he  give  me  osaiBtanec,  nor  evro  send  an 
r  to  encourage  me." 
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He  is  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  evacuate  the  city, 
and  moves  off  privately  in  the  night.  The  following 
account  of  his  flight,  we  think,  is  extremely  picturesque 
and  interesting. 

"  Having  entangled  ourselves  among  the  great  branches  of  the 
canals  of  the  Soghd,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  we  lost  our 
way,  and  after  encountering  many  difficulties  we  passed  Khwajeli 
Didar  about  dawn.  By  the  time  of  early  morning  prayers,  we  arrived 
at  the  hillock  of  Karbogh,  and  passing  it  on  the  north  below  the 
village  of  Kherdek,  we  made  for  Ilan-uti.  On  the  road,  I  had  a  race 
with  Kamber  Ali  and  Kasim  Beg.  My  horse  got  the  lead.  As  I 
turned  round  on  my  seat  to  see  how  far  I  had  left  them  behind,  mj 
saddle-girth  being  slack,  the  saddle  turned  round,  and  I  came  to  the 
ground  right  on  my  head.  Although  I  immediately  sprang  up  and 
mounted,  yet  I  did  not  recover  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties  till 
the  evening,  and  the  world,  and  all  that  occurred  at  the  time,  passed 
before  my  eyes  and  apprehension  like  a  dream,  or  a  phantasy,  and 
disappeared.  The  time  of  afternoon  prayers  was  past  ere  we 
reached  Ilan-uti,  where  we  alighted,  and  having  killed  a  horse,  cut 
him  up,  and  dressed  slices  of  his  flesh ;  we  stayed  a  little  time  to  rest 
our  horses,  then  mounting  again,  before  day-break  we  alighted  at  the 
village  of  Khalileh.  From  Khalileh  we  proceeded  to  DizaJc.  At  that 
time  Taher  Duldai,  the  son  of  Hafez  Muhammed  Beg  D{ildai,  was 
governor  of  Dizak.  Here  we  found  nice  fat  flesh,  bread  of  fine  flour 
well  baked,  sweet  melons,  and  excellent  grapes  in  great  abundance ; 
thus  passing  from  the  extreme  of  famine  to  plenty,  and  from  an  estate 
of  danger  and  calamity  to  peace  and  ease. 

"  In  my  whole  life,  I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much,  nor  at  any 
period  of  it  felt  so  sensibly  the  pleasures  of  peace  and  plenty.  Enjoy- 
ment after  suffering,  abundance  after  want,  come  with  increased  relish, 
and  afford  more  exquisite  deb'ght.  I  have  four  or  ^ve  times  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  passed  in  a  similar  manner  fi*om  distress  to  ease,  and 
from  a  state  of  suffering  to  enjoyment :  but  this  was  the  first  time  that 
I  had  ever  been  delivered  at  once  from  the  injuries  of  my  enemy,  and 
the  pressure  of  hunger,  and  passed  to  the  ease  of  security  and  the 
pleasures  of  plenty.  Having  rested  and  enjoyed  ourselves  two  or  three 
days  in  Dizak,  we  proceeded  on  to  Uratippa. 

"  Dekhat  is  one  of  the  hill-districts  of  Uratippa.  It  lies  on  the 
skirts  of  a  very  high  mountain,  immediately  on  passing  which  you 
come  on  the  country  of  Masikha.  The  inhabitants,  though  Sarts, 
have  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  mares,  like  the  Turks.  The 
slieep  belonging  to  Dekhat  may  amount  to  forty  thousand.  We  took 
up  our  lodgings  in  the  peasants'  houses.  I  lived  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  head  men  of  the  place.  He  was  an  aged  man,  seventy  or  eighty 
years  old.  His  mother  was  still  alive,  and  had  attained  an  extreme 
old  age,  being  at  this  time  a  liundred  and  eleven  years  old.  One  of 
tMs  lady's  relations  had  accompanied  the  army  of  Taimur  Beg,  when 
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it  invaded  Hindustun.  The  circumstances  remained  fresh  in  her 
memory,  and  she  often  told  us  stories  on  that  sub'ect.  In  the  distriet 
of  Dckhut  nione,  there  still  were  of  this  lady's  children,  (;randchil<lren, 
great -grundcliildren,  and  great-great-grandchildren,  to  the  number  of 
ninety-six  persons ;  and  including  those  deceased,  the  whole  amounted 
to  two  hundred.  One  of  Iicr  great-grandchildren  was  at  this  time  a 
young  man  of  twenty-fiie  or  twenty-sii  years  of  age,  with  a  fine  black 
beant  IVhile  I  remained  in  IX-khat,  I  was  accustomed  to  walk  on 
foot  all  about  the  liiUs  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  generally  went  out 
barefoot,  and,  from  this  habit  uf  walking  barefoot,  I  soon  found  that 
our  feet  became  so  hardened  that  we  did  not  mind  rock  or  stone  in  the 
leo.'^t.  In  one  of  these  walks,  l>ctween  afternoon  and  evening  prayers, 
we  met  a  man  who  was  going  with  a  cow  in  a  narrow  road.  I  asked 
him  the  way.  lie  answered.  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  cow  ;  and  do 
not  lose  siglit  of  her  till  you  come  to  the  issue  of  the  road,  when  you 
will  know  your  ground.  Khwiyeh  Asedi'iUa,  who  was  with  me,  en- 
joyed the  joke,  observing.  What  would  become  of  us  wise  men,  were 
the  cow  to  lose  her  way  ? 

"  It  was  wonderfully  cold,  and  tlie  wind  of  Hiiderwish  had  here  lost 
none  of  its  violence,  and  blew  keen.  So  excessive  was  the  cold,  that 
in  tlie  course  of  two  or  three  days  we  lost  two  or  three  persons  from  its 
severity.  I  required  to  bathe  on  account  of  my  religious  purifications; 
and  went  down  for  that  pur|>0!<e  to  a  rivulet,  which  was  frozen  on  the 
hanks,  but  not  in  the  miihlle,  from  the  ra|>idity  of  the  current.  I 
plunged  myself  into  the  water,  and  dived  sixteen  limes.  The  extreme 
chillness  of  the  water  quite  |>enctrated  me." 

"  It  was  now  spring,  and  intelligence  was  brought  that  Sheibani 
Klian  was  a<lvancing  against  Uratipjia.  As  Dekhat  was  id  the  low 
country,  I  passetl  by  AbbArden  and  Amani,  and  canie  to  the  hill- 
country  of  Alasikha.  Abhurden  is  a  village  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Masikho.  Beueatli  Abburden  is  a  spring,  and  close  by  the  spring  is  n 
tomb.  From  this  spi'ing,  towards  the  upland,  the  country  belongs  to 
Alasikha,  but  downwards  from  the  spring  it  depends  on  Yeighar.  On 
a  stone  which  is  on  the  brink  of  this  spring,  on  one  of  its  side^  I 
caused  the  following  verses"  to  be  inscribed:  — 

I  have  heard  that  the  exalted  Jemshid 

Inscribed  on  a  stone  beside  a  fountain, 

*  Alany  a  man  like  us  has  reste<l  by  this  fountain, 

And  disappeared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I 

Should  we  conquer  the  whole  world  by  our  manhood  and  strpnglh. 

Yet  could  we  not  carry  it  with  us  to  the  grave.' 

In  this  hill-country,  the  practice  of  cutting  verse«  and  otlier  inscrip- 
tions on  the  rucks  is  extremely  common." 

After  this,  he  contrives  partly  to  retrieve  his  affairs, 
by  tinitiiig  himself  with  a  warlike  Khan  of  his  family, 
and  takes  the  field  with  a  considerable   force  against 

"  From  Iho  Buslan  of  Sudi. — /.rj/den. 
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Tambol.  The  following  account  of  a  night  skirmish 
reminds  us  of  the  chivalrous  doings  of  the  heroes  of 
Froissart :  — 

*'  Just  before  the  dawn,  while  our  men  were  still  enjojing  them- 
selves in  sleep,  Kamber  Ali  Beg  galloped  up,  exclaiming,  *  The  enemj 
are  upon  us — rouse  up!"  Having  spoken  these  words,  without  halting 
a  moment,  he  passed  on.  I  had  gone  to  sleep,  as  was  mj  custom  even 
in  times  of  security,  without  taking  off  my  jamoj  or  frock,  and  in- 
stantly arose,  girt  on  my  sabre  and  quiver,  and  mounted  mj  horse. 
My  standard-bearer  seized  the  standard,  but  without  having  time  to 
tie  on  the  horse-tail  and  colours ;  but,  tiddng  the  banner-staff  in  his 
hand  just  as  it  was,  leaped  on  horseback,  and  we  proceeded  towards 
the  quarter  from  wliich  the  enemy  were  advancing.  IVhen  1  first 
mounted,  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  men  with  me.  By  the  time  I  had 
advanced  a  bow-shot,  we  fell  in  with  the  enem^^s  skirmisliers.  At 
this  moment  there  might  be  about  ten  men  with  me.  Riding  quick 
up  to  them,  and  giving  a  discharge  of  our  arrows,  we  came  upon  the 
most  advanced  of  them,  attacked  and  drove  them  back,  and  continued 
to  advance,  pursuing  them  for  the  distance  of  another  bowshot,  when 
we  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Sultan  Ahmed  Tambol 
was  standing,  with  about  a  hundred  men.  Tambol  was  speaking  with 
another  person  in  front  of  the  line,  and  in  the  act  of  saying,  ^  Smite 
them !  Smite  them !  *  but  his  men  were  sideling  in  a  hesitating  way,  as 
if  saying,  'Shall  we  flee?  Let  us  flee  I'  but  yet  standing  stilL  At 
tliis  instant  there  were  left  with  me  only  three  persons :  one  of  these 
was  Dost  Nasir,  another  Mirza  Kuli  Gokultash,  and  Kerimdad  Kho- 
daidad,  the  Turkoman,  the  third.  One  arrow,  which  was  then  on  the 
notch,  I  discharged  on  the  helmet  of  Tambol,  and  again  applied  my 
hand  to  my  quiver,  and  brought  out  a  green-tipped  barbed  arrow, 
which  my  uncle,  the  Khan,  had  given  me.  Unwilling  to  throw  it 
away,  I  returned  it  to  the  quiver,  and  thus  lost  as  much  time  as  would 
have  allowed  of  shooting  two  arrows.  I  then  placed  another  arrow  on 
the  string,  and  advanced,  while  the  other  three  lagged  a  little  behind 
me.  Two  persons  came  on  right  to  meet  me ;  one  of  them  was  Tam- 
bol, who  preceded  the  other.  There  was  a  highway  between  us.  He 
mounting  on  one  side  of  it  as  I  mounted  on  the  other,  we  encountered 
on  it  in  such  a  manner  that  my  right  hand  was  towards  my  enemy, 
and  TamboVs  right  hand  towards  me.  Except  the  mail  for  his  horse, 
Tambol  had  all  his  armour  and  accoutrements  complete.  I  had  only 
my  sabre  and  bow  and  arrows.  I  drew  up  to  my  ear,  and  sent  right 
for  hira  the  arrow  which  I  had  in  my  hand.  At  that  very  moment, 
an  arrow  of  the  kind  called  Sheibah  struck  me  on  the  right  thigh,  and 
l)ierce  1  through  and  through.  I  had  a  steel  cap  on  my  head.  Tambol, 
rushing  on,  smote  me  such  a  blow  on  it  with  his  sword  as  to  stun  me ; 
though  not  a  thread  of  the  cap  was  penetrated,  yet  my  head  was  severely 
wounded.  I  had  neglected  to  clean  my  sword,  so  that  it  was  rusty, 
and  I  lost  time  in  drawing  it.  I  was  alone  and  single  in  the  midst  of 
a  multitude  of  enemies.  It  was  no  s<^ason  for  standing  still ;  so  I 
turned  my  bridle  round,  receiving  another  sabre  stroke  on  the  arrows 
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my  ijuivLT.  1  liiul  gone  bnek  sevi-ii  or  eight  [lacos,  wlit^ii  titiw  foot 
solilioi's  caiue  u]i  iind  joined  us,  Tumliol  uow  attacked  Dost  Naair 
sword  in  htinil.  Tliey  followed  Mt  uboiit  a  bowshot.  Arigh-Jaktiii* 
ehah  U  n  largo  and  deep  stream,  wtiieh  is  not  fordable  everywhere  ; 
but  God  directed  as  right,  so  that  we  came  exactly  upon  cine  of  the 
funis  of  the  river.  Immediately  on  crossing  the  river,  tlie  burse  of 
Uoat  Nuair  felJ  from  weakness.  We  halted  l«  i-cinounl  li)m,  and, 
jiassiiig  among  the  hilloekfl  that  are  between  Khirabilk  and  Fcraghknrh, 
ami  going  from  one  hillock  to  another,  we  proceeded  by  bjrc-ruoda 
"■    'itrds  Usli." 


We  shnll  conclude  our  warlike  extracts  with  the  fol- 
bwin^  gntpliic  and  lively  account  of  the  author's  attack 
on  Akhsi,  and  hi»  subsequent  repulse: — 

"  Shi'ikb  Bnyeiiil  bad  just  been  released,  ond  was  entering  Ilic  gate, 
wbrii  I  met  him.     I  immediately  drew  to  tile  hca>l  the  arrow  which 

Ri  en  my  nutch,  ond  diseburged  it  full  at  him.  It  only  gnuced  his 
k,  but  It  wa*  a  Kne  sliot.  Tbe  moment  he  had  emerwl  tlie  gale, 
turned  abort  to  tlic  ri^bl.  and  lied  by  a  narruw  street  in  great  per- 
bntion.  I  pursued  him.  Mirxu  Kuli  (iokuitusb  struck  down  one 
t>M)ldicr  with  Ills  mace,  and  hiiil  \>aa«cA  iinotlicr.  wliwi  the  fellow 
led  an  arrow  at  Ibriiliim  Iteg,  who  startled  him  by  exclaiming,  Ilai! 
1 !  find  went  forward :  oiler  wbieb  the  roan,  being  about  a^  far  tifl* 
Li-  file  {Hireh  of  a  house  is  from  the  ball,  let  lly  at  me  an  arrow,  wbieli 
iruck  iQC  under  the  aitn.  T  bad  on  a  Knimuk  mail ;  Iwo  plates  of  it 
Mrre  pierced  and  liroken  from  the  Mow.  After  shooting  the  arrow, 
III-  th^l,  anil  I  disclmrged  un  arrow  after  him.  At  that  very  moment 
11  I'liot-Mildier  Imppened  to  be  flying  along  the  rampart,  and  my  arrow 
fiinncd  his  enp  to  the  wall,  where  it  remained  shot  through  and 
ilirougb,  and  dangling  from  tbc  parapet.  He  took  off*  bis  larban,  which 
he  twiirtcd  round  his  arm,  and  ran  away.    A  man  on  horseliaeit  n 


me,  fleeing  up  the  narrow  huie  by  whicli  Sheikh  Bayexld  had 

I  struck  him  sucli  a  blow   on   the   temples  with  the  poiul  of 

^flword,  that  he  bent  over  as  if  ready  to  full  from  his  horse  j  but 

ipporting  himself  on  the  wnll  of  the  lane,  bo  did  not  lime  bis  seat,  hut 

e>iea[ieil  with  the  utmost  boxard.     Having  dia[iersed  all  the  horse  and 

IihH  that  wen?  at  tbe  gate,  we  took  possetuluu  of  It.     Tliere  was  now 

ii'i  reasonable  cbanco  of  success ;  for  they  hod  two  or  three  thousand 

__wcll-armed  men  in  the  citadel,  while  1  bod  only  a  himdr^-il,  or  two 

vd  at  most,  in  the  outer  atune  fort  i  oiid.  besides,  Jehangir  Sliru, 

la  long  tiefore  as  milk  takes  to  boil,  bad  been  beaten  and  driven 

d  half  of  my  men  were  with  liiin." 

1  afttr  this  there  is  an  unlucky  htatua  iu  all  lh« 

iiiu»cripts  of  the  Memoirs,  so  that  it  is  to  this  day  un- 

Bwn  bv  what  means  the  heroic  prince  escajR'd  from 

I  truadicrous  associate^',  only  that  we  find  hiiu,  the 

'  af^r,  warriiij;  prosperously  upiinst  a  ntiv  set  of 

Of  his  military  exploits  and  ailventures,  how- 
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ever,   we  think  we  have  now  given  a  sufficient  speci- 
men. 

In  these,  we  have  said,  he  resembles  the  paladins  of 
Europe,  in  her  days  of  chivalric  enterprise.  But  we 
doubt  greatly  whether  any  of  her  knightly  adventurers 
could  have  given  so  exact  an  account  of  the  qualities 
and  productions  of  the  countries  they  visited  as  the 
Asiatic  Sovereign  has  here  put  on  record.  Of  K&bul, 
for  example,  after  describing  its  boundaries,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  he  says — 

*'  This  country  lies  between  Hindustan  and  £[horasan.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  profitable  market  for  commodities.  Were  the  merchants 
to  carry  their  goods  aa  far  as  Khita  or  Rum*,  they  would  scarcely  get 
the  same  profit  on  them.  Every  year,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  thous^and 
horses  arrive  in  Kabul.  From  Hindustan,  every  year,  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pieces  of  cloth  are  brought  by  caravans.  The  com- 
modities of  Hindustan  are  slaves,  white  clotlis,  sugar  candy,  refined 
and  common  sugar,  drugs,  and  spices.  There  are  many  merchants 
that  are  not  satisfied  with  getting  thirty  or  forty  for  ten.f  The  pro- 
ductions of  Khorasan,  Rum,  Irak,  and  Chin  t,  may  all  be  found  in 
Kabul,  which  is  the  very  emporium  of  Hindustan.  Its  warm  and  cold 
districts  are  close  by  each  other.  From  Kabul  you  may  in  a  single 
day  go  to  a  place  where  snow  never  falls,  and  in  the  space  of  two  astro- 
nomical hours,  you  may  reach  a  spot  where  snow  lies  always,  except 
now  and  then  when  the  summer  hap|>ens  to  be  peculiarly  hot.  In  the 
districts  dependent  on  Kabul,  there  is  great  abundance  of  the  fruit? 
both  of  hot  and  cold  climates,  and  they  are  found  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  fruits  of  the  cold  districts  in  Kabul  are  grapes,  pome- 
granates, apricots,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  quinces,  jujubes,  damsons, 
almonds,  and  walnuts ;  all  of  which  are  found  in  great  abundance.  I 
caused  the  sour-cherry-tree  §  to  be  brought  here  and  planted ;  it  pro- 
duced excellent  fruit  and  continues  thriving.  The  fruits  it  |)ossesses 
peculiar  to  a  warm  climate,  are  the  orange,  citron  ||,  the  amluk,  and 
sugar-cane,  which  are  brought  from  the  Lamghanat.  I  caused  the 
sugar-cane  to  be  brought  and  planted  it  here.  They  bring  the  Jel- 
ghuzeklF  from  Nijrow.  They  have  numbers  of  bee-hives;  but  honey 
is  brought  only  from  the  hill-country  on  the  west.     The  rawash  **  of 


*  Khitu  is  Northern  China,  and  its  dependent  provinces.     Rum  is 
Turkey,  particularly  the  provinces  about  Trebizond. 
■  Tliree  or  four  hundred  per  cent. 
Chin  is  all  China.  §  Alubala. 

A  lx?rry  like  the  karinda. 
If  The  jelghiizek  is  the  seed  of  a  kind  of  })ine,  the  cones  of  which 
are  as  big  as  a  man's  two  fists. 

**  The  rawash  is  described  as  a  root  something  like  beet-root,  but 
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Kabul  is  of  excellent  qualit;  ;  its  quinces  and  damask  plums  ftre  ex- 
cellent, aa  well  as  its  badrengs,*  Tliere  is  a  species  of  grape  which 
tliey  call  the  water-grape  that  ia  very  delicious  ;  its  nines  are  strong 
and  intoxicating.  That  produced  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  of 
Khwiijeh  Khan-Saaid  is  celebrated  for  its  potency,  though  I  de^ribe 
it  only  from  what  I  have  heard : 

'  The  drinker  knows  tbo  flavour  of  the  wine  ;  how  should  the  sober 

"  Kubul  is  not  fertile  in  grain  ;  a  return  of  four  or  live  to  one  is 
reckoned  favourable.  The  melons  too  are  not  good,  but  those  raised 
from  seed  brought  from  Khorasun  ore  tolerable.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely delightful,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  such  place  in  the 
known  world.  In  the  nights  of  summer  you  cannot  sleep  without  a 
postiu  (or  lamb-skin  cloak).  Though  the  snow  folb  very  deep  in  the 
winter,  yet  the  cold  is  never  excessively  intense.  Samarkand  and 
Tabriz  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  climate,  but  the  winter  cold  there 
is  extreme  beyond  measure." 

"Opposite  to  the  fort  of  Adinahpurl,  to  the  south,  on  a  rising 
ground,  I  formed  a  charbagh  (or  great  garden),  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  fourteen  (1508).  It  is  called  Baghc  Vafit  (the  Garden 
of  Fidelity).  It  overlooks  the  river,  winch  flows  between  the  fort  and 
the  palace  In  the  year  in  which  I  defeated  Behdr  Khan  and  con* 
quered  Lahore  and  Dibalpur,  I  brought  plantains  and  planted  titem 
here.  They  grew  and  thrived.  The  year  before  I  had  also  planted 
the  sugar-cane  in  it,  which  tlirove  remarkably  well.  I  sent  some  of 
them  to  Badakstian  and  Ilokhiira.  It  is  on  an  elevated  site,  enjoja 
running  water,  and  the  climate  in  the  winter  season  is  temperate.  In 
the  garden  there  is  a  small  hillock,  from  which-  a  stream  of  water, 
sufficient  to  drive  a  mill,  incessantly  flows  into  the  garden  below. 
The  four-fold  field-plot  of  this  ganlcn  is  situated  on  this  eminence. 
On  the  south-west  part  of  this  garden  is  a  reservoir  of  water  ten  gex 
square,  which  is  wholly  planted  round  with  orange  trees ;  there  are 
likewise  pomegranates.  All  around  the  piece  of  water  the  ground  is 
quite  covered  with  clover.  This  spot  is  the  very  eye  of  the  beauty 
rtf  tlic  ganlcn.  At  the  time  when  the  orange  becomes  yellow,  the 
prospect  is  delightful.  Indeed  the  garden  is  cliarmingly  bid  out. 
To  the  south  of  this  garden  lies  the  Koh-e-Sefid  (the  White  Uountaiii) 
of  Nangenluir,  which  separates  llcngnsh  from  Nangenhar.  There  ia 
no  road  by  which  one  can  pass  it  on  horseback.  Nine  streams  de- 
scend from  this  mountiun.    The  snow  on  its  summit  never  diminishes. 


much  larger — white  and  red  in  colour,  with  large  leaves,  that  rise  litllo 
from  ihe  ground.  It  lias  a  pleasant  mixture  of  sweet  and  acid.  It 
may  be  the  rhubarb,  rSweid. 

■  The  badreng  is  a  large  preen  fniil,  in  shape  Mmewhat  like  a 
ritron.     llie  name  is  also  iip]died  to  a  large  sort  of  cucumber. 

\  The  fort  of  Adinalipiir  is  to  the  south  of  the  Kabul  river. 
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whence  probably  comes  the  name  of  Koh-e-Sefld*  (the  White  Moon- 
tain).     No  snow  ever  falls  in  the  dales  at  its  foot." 

'*  The  wine  of  Dereh-Niir  is  famous  all  over  Lamghanat.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  which  they  term  areh-tashi  (the  stone-saw),  and  snkiaur 
tashi  (the  stone-file).  The  stone-saw  is  of  a  yellowish  colour;  the 
stone-file,  of  a  fine  red.  The  stone-saw,  however,  is  the  better  wine 
of  the  two,  though  neither  of  them  equals  their  reputation.  Higher 
up,  at  the  head  of  the  glens,  in  this  mountain,  there  are  some  apes  to 
be  met  with.  Apes  are  found  lower  down  towards  Hindustan,  but 
none  higlier  up  than  this  hill.  The  inhabitants  used  formerly  to 
keep  hogsf,  but  in  my  time  they  have  renounced  the  practice." 

His  account  of  the  productions  of  his  paternal  king- 
dom of  Ferghana  is  still  more  minute — telling  us  even 
the  number  of  apple-trees  in  a  particular  district,  and 
making  mention  of  an  excellent  way  of  drying  apricots, 
with  almonds  put  in  instead  of  the  stones ;  and  of  a  wood 
with  a  fine  red  bark,  of  admirable  use  for  making  whip- 
handles  and  birds*  cages !  The  most  remarkable  piece  of 
statistics,  however,  with  which  he  has  furnished  us,  is 
in  his  account  of  Hindustd,n,  which  he  first  entered  as 
a  conqueror  in  1525.  It  here  occupies  twenty-five 
closely  printed  quarto  pages  ;  and  contains,  not  only  an 
exact  account  of  its  boundaries,  population,  resources, 
revenues,  and  divisions,  but  a  fiiU  enumeration  of  all 
its  useful  fruits,  trees,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes;  with 
such  a  minute  description  of  their  several  habitudes  and 
pecaliarities,  as  would  make  no  contemptible  figure  in  a 
modern  work  of  natural  history — carefully  distinguish- 
ing the  facts  which  rest  on  his  own  observation  from 
those  which  he  gives  only  on  the  testimony  of  others, 
and  making  many  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  im- 
proving, or  transferring  them  from  one  region  to  another. 
From  the  detailed  botanical  and  zoological  descriptions, 
we  can  afford  of  course  to  make  no  extracts.  What 
follows  is  more  general: — 

"  Hindustan  is  situated  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  climates. 
No  part  of  it  is  in  the  fourth.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine  country.  It  is 
quite  a  diflferent  world,  compared  with  our  countries.     Its  hills  and 


•  The  Koh-e-Sefid  is  a  remarkable  position  in  the  geography  of 
Af'^hanistun.     It  is  seen  from  Peshawer. 

+  This  practice  Baber  viewed  with  disgust,  the  hog  being  an  im- 
pure animal  in  the  Muhammedan  law. 
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HT(^rg,  its  forests  and  pltiins.  its  nnimuls  and  plaulii,  its  inhabitants  and 

^eir  UngitOffes,  its  winds  and  rains,  tiro  all  of  a  different  nature.    Al- 

lougli  the  Germsils  (or  hot  districts),  in  the  territory  of  Kiibal,  bear, 

B  maof  reepocts,  some  resemblance  to  IlindustAn,  while  in  oilier  pur-  . 

■ieulftTB  thej  differ,  jet  you  have  no  sooner  passed  the  river  Siiid  than 

the  country,  the  trwa,  the  stones,  the  wandering  tribes*,  llie  manners 

■ad  cuBtoms  of  the  people  arc  all  entirely  those  of  IlJndustiin.     Tho 

northern  range  of  hUls  has  been  mentioned.    Immediately  on  rro«sing 

^Ihe  river  Sind,  vtc  come  upon  several  countries  in  this  range  of  oioun- 

Biins,  connected  with  Kashmir,  such  as  Pekhcli  and  Sheiueug.     Uuet 

Bp  them,  though  now  independent  of  Kashmir,  were  formerly  included 

Hpi  its  territories.     After  leaving  Kashmir,  these  hills  contain  innumo 

Ktfite  tribes  and  states,  Porgannahs  and  countries,  and  extend  all  tho 

^Kfty  Ut  Bengal  and  the  shores  of  the  Great  Ocean.     About  tliesc  hilla 

Kre  other  tribes  of  men." 

lb  "Tho  country  und  towns  of  Hindustan  arc  extremely  ugly.  All 
Hb  towns  and  lands  have  an  uniform  look  ;  its  gardens  have  no  walls; 
^pe  greater  part  of  it  is  a  level  plain.  The  banks  uf  its  rivers  and 
Hk<tauiis,  in  consequence  of  the  rushing  of  the  torrents  that  descend 
Hnring  the  rainy  season,  ar«  worn  deep  into  the  channel,  which  makes 
H|  generally  difficult  and  troublesome  to  cross  them.  In  many  phuses, 
^be  pitun  is  covered  by  a  thorny  brush-wood,  to  such  a  degree  that 
^be  people  of  tlie  Ferganuahs,  relying  on  these  forest  r>,  take  shnlter  In 
Hhem,  and,  trusting  to  their  inacccasible  situation,  ofli.-u  continue  in  a 
Hftftte  of  revolt,  refusing  to  pay  their  taxes.  In  Hindustan,  if  you  ex- 
^^^>t  the  rivers,  there  is  little  running  wat«r.t  Now  and  then  some 
^Buding  water  is  to  be  met  witlu  All  tfiese  cities  and  countries  derivu 
Hpheir  water  from  wells  or  tanks,  in  which  it  is  coilvctod  during  tho 
H|iny  aiwson.  In  IlinduslAn,  the  |iopulousness  and  decay,  or  lutal  du* 
^■ruction  of  villages,  nay  of  cities,  is  almost  instantaneous.  Large 
Hhies  that  have  been  inliabitcd  for  a  scries  of  yeani,  (if,  on  an  alann, 
Bn  inhabitants  take  to  flight,)  in  a  single  day,  ur  a  day  and  a  haLT,  an 
H»  completely  abandoned,  that  you  can  scarcely  discover  a  tracfi  or  nwrk 
Bf  population."! 

■  •  "The  Ds  and  Uliises." 

^K  f  In  Persia  tlierc  ore  few  rivers,  but  numbers  of  artilieiul  canal*  or 
Hnier-runs  fur  irrigntioii,  and  for  the  Bup|)ly  of  mater  to  towiis  and 
HtUages.  The  iame  is  ttic  case  in  ilie  valley  of  Soglid,  and  the  richer 
Birta  of  Mawcralnaher. 

B  }  "This  is  the  umita  or  rcaha,  so  well  described  by  Colonel  Wilks 
Hi  his  Historical  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  note  :  'On  tho  approach  of 
Hn  hostile  army,  tlio  unfurtunnto  inhabitants  of  India  bury  under 
^pmund  tludr  most  cumbrous  cflecti,  and  each  individual,  man,  wntnan, 
Bod  child  above  ^x  years  of  age,  (the  infant  children  being  carried  by 
^Beir  motlicrs,)  with  a  load  of  grain  pruportionen)  to  their  strength, 
Hisue  from  their  Itcloved  homes  and  take  tlie  din-clion  of  a  country 
|m  such  can  be  tound)  exempt  from  thn  miivrivsof  wari  nomi-timcsof 
^ft  strong  fortress,  but  more  generally  of  the  moal  uiifrv<)ueiited  hills 
Bbd  wom)«,  where  tlu-y  prolong  a  lniM^rahle  existence  until  the  tie- 

■  3  u  3 
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The  prejudices  of  the  more  active  and  energetic  in- 
habitant of  the  hill  country  are  still  more  visible  in  the 
following  passage : — 

^*  Hindustan  is  a  country  that  has  few  pleasures  to  recommend  it.* 
The  people  are  not  handsome.  Thej  have  no  idea  of  the  charms  of 
friendly  society,  of  frankly  mixing  together,  or  of  familiar  intercourse. 
They  have  no  genius,  no  comprehension  of  mind,  no  politeness  of 
manner,  no  kincbiess  or  fellow-feeling,  no  ingenuity  or  mechanical  in- 
Yention  in  planning  or  executing  their  handicraft  works,  no  dull  or 
knowledge  in  design  or  architecture ;  they  have  no  good  horses,  no 
good  flesh,  no  grapes  or  musk-melons  f ,  no  good  fruits,  no  ice  or  cold 
water,  no  good  food  or  bread  in  their  bazars,  no  baths  or  colleges,  no 
candles,  no  torches,  not  a  candlestick." 

*'  The  chief  excellency  of  Hindustan  is,  that  it  is  a  large  country, 
and  has  abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  The  climate  during  the  rains 
is  very  pleasant.  On  some  days  it  rains  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty 
times.  During  the  rainy  season,  inundations  come  pouring  down  all 
at  once,  and  form  rivers,  even  in  places  where,  at  other  times,  there 
is  no  water.  While  the  rains  continue  on  the  ground,  the  air  is 
singularly  delightful — insomuch,  that  nothing  can  surpass  its  soft  and 
agreeable  temperature.  Its  defect  is,  that  the  air  is  rather  moist  and 
damp.  During  the  rainy  season,  you  cannot  shoot,  even  with  the  bow 
of  our  country,  and  it  becomes  quite  useless.  Nor  is  it  the  bow  alone 
that  becomes  useless ;  the  coats  of  mail,  books,  clothes,  and  furniture, 
all  feel  the  bad  effects  of  the  moisture.  Their  houses,  too,  suffer  from 
not  being  substantially  built.  There  is  pleasant  enough  weather  in 
the  winter  and  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  rainy  season  ;  but  then  the 
north  wind  always  blows,  and  there  is  an  excessive  quantity  of  earth 
and  dust  flying  about.  AVhen  the  rains  are  at  hand,  this  wind  blows 
five  or  six  times  with  excessive  violence,  and  such  a  quantity  of  dust 
flies  about  that  you  cannot  see  one  another.  They  call  this  an  Andhi.  J 
It  gets  warm  during  Taurus  and  Grcmini,  but  not  so  warm  as  to  be- 
come intolerable.  The  heat  cannot  be  compared  to  the  heats  of  Balkh 
and  Kandahar.  It  is  not  above  half  so  warm  as  in  these  places. 
Another  convenience  of  Hindustan  is,  that  tlie  workmen  of  every  pro- 


parture  of  the  enemy ;  and  if  this  should  be  protracted  beyond  the 
time  for  which  they  have  provided  fowl,  a  large  portion  necessarily 
dies  of  hunger.*  See  the  note  itself.  The  Historical  Sketches  should 
be  read  by  every  one  who  desires  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
South  of  India.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  the 
history  of  any  other  part  of  India,  written  with  the  same  knowledge 
or  research.' 

*  Baber's  opinions  regarding  India  are  nearly  the  same  with  those 
of  most  Europeans  of  the  upper  cla^^s,  even  at  the  present  day. 

f  Grapes  and  musk-melons,  particularly  the  latter,  are  now  common 
all  over  India. 

J  This  is  still  the  Hindustani  term  for  a  storm,  or  tempest. 
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fcssion  and  trade  are  iDDumcrable  and  without  end.  For  any  work, 
or  any  employment,  there  is  always  a  set  ready,  to  whom  the  same 
employment  and  trade  have  descended  from  father  to  son  for  ages.  In 
the  Zefcr-Nameh  of  Mfilla  Sherlf-ed-din  AH  Yezdi,  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  surprising  fact,  that  when  Taimur  Beg  was  building  the  Sangin  (or 
stone)  mosque,  there  were  stone-cutters  of  Azcrbaqan,  Firs,  Hindus- 
tan, and  other  countries,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  working  every 
day  on  the  mosi[ue.  In  Agra  alone,  and  of  stone-cutters  belonging 
to  that  place  only,  I  every  day  employed  on  my  palaces  six  hundred 
and  eighty  persons ;  and  in  Agra,  Sikri,  Biana,  DhulpAr,  Gualiur, 
and  Koel,  there  were  every  day  employed  on  my  works  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-one  stone-cutters.  In  the  same  way,  men 
of  every  trade  and  occupation  arc  numberless  and  without  stint  in 
lliodustan. 

"  Tlie  countries  from  Behreh  to  Behur,  wbieh  are  now  under  my 
dominion,  yield  a  revenue  of  fifty- two  krors*,  as  will  appear  from  the 
particular  and  detailed  atatement.  f  Of  this  amount,  Pergannahs  to 
the  value  of  eight  or  nine  krors  J  are  in  the  possession  of  some  Rais 
and  Rajas,  who  from  old  times  have  been  submissive,  and  have  re- 
ceived these  Pergannahs  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  them  in  their 
obedience." 

These  Memoirs  contain  mnny  hundred  characters  and 
portraits  of  individuals ;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  not  to 
give  our  readers  one  or  two  spccimezis  of  the  royal 
author's  minute  style  of  execution  on  such  subjects.  We 
may  begin  with  that  of  Omer-Sheikh  Mir/a,  his  grand- 
father, and  immediate  predecessor  in  the  throne  of 
Ferghana: — 

"  Omer-Sheikh  Mirza  was  of  low  stature,  hail  a  short  bushy  beard, 
brownish  hair,  and  was  very  corpulent.  lie  used  to  wear  his  tunic 
extremely  tight ;  insomuch,  that  as  he  woji  wont  to  contract  his  belly 
while  he  tied  the  strings,  when  he  let  himself  out  again  the  strings 
often  burst,  lie  was  not  curioux  in  either  his  food  or  dress.  He  tied 
Ilia  turban  in  the  fashion  calle<l  Deslar-pieh  (or  plaited  turban).  At 
that  time,  all  turbans  were  worn  in  the  ehar-pifh  (or  four-pUit) 
style.  lie  wore  his  wiihuut  folds,  and  aIlowe<l  the  end  to  hang  down. 
During  the  heats,  when  out  of  the  Divan,  lie  generally  wore  Iho 
Moghul  cap. 

"  He  read  elegantly:  his  general  reading  was  the  Khamsahs§,  the 
Mesnevisjl,  and  books  of  history;  and  ho  waa  in  particular  fond  of 

*  About  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  or  rntht-r  l.:K>0,000/. 

t  lliis  Gtntemcnt  unfortunately  has  not  been  presened. 

i  About  22.>,000/.  sterling. 

\  Several  Persian  poets  wrote  Khtimxakt,  or  poems,  on  five  difierent 
given  subjects.     The  mo:<t  celobralcd  is  Nc&imi. 

U  The  most  eclebrated  of  these  Mesncvis  is  the  mystical  poem  of 
Moulavi  Jilulcddin  Uuhammed.  The  Sulis  consider  it  as  equal  bt 
the  Koran. 
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reading  the  Shahnameli.*  Though  he  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  he  did 
not  cultivate  it  He  was  so  strictlj  just,  that  when  the  caravan  from 
Khitaf  had  once  reached  the  hill  country  to  the  east  of  Andejan,  and 
the  snow  fell  so  deep  as  to  hury  it,  so  that  of  the  whole  only  two 
persons  escaped,  he  no  sooner  received  information  of  the  occurrence, 
than  he  despatched  overseers  to  collect  and  take  charge  of  all  the  pro- 
perty and  effects  of  the  people  of  the  caravan ;  and,  wherever  the 
heirs  were  not  at  hand,  though  himself  in  great  want,  his  resources 
being  exhausted,  he  placed  the  property  under  sequestration,  and  pre- 
served it  untouched ;  till,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years,  the  heirs, 
comiug  from  Khorasan  and  Samarkand,  in  consequence  of  the  inti- 
mation which  they  received,  he  delivered  back  the  goods  safe  and  un- 
injured into  their  hands.}  His  generosity  was  large,  and  so  was  his 
whole  soul ;  he  was  of  an  excellent  temper,  affable,  eloquent,  and  sweet 
in  his  conversation;  yet  brave  withal,  and  manly.  Chi  two  occasions 
he  advanced  in  front  of  the  troops,  and  exhibited  distinguished 
prowess ;  once,  at  the  gates  of  Akhsi,  and  once  at  the  gates  of  Shah- 
rokhia.  He  was  a  middling  shot  with  the  bow ;  he  had  unconmion 
force  in  his  fists,  and  never  hit  a  man  whom  he  did  not  knock  down. 
From  his  excessive  ambition  for  conquest,  he  often  exchanged  peace 
for  war,  and  friendship  for  hostility.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
he  was  greatly  addicted  to  drinking  buzeh  and  talar.  §  Latterly,  once 
or  twice  in  the  week,  be  indulged  in  a  drinking  party.  He  was  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  used  often  to 
cite,  with  great  felicity,  appropriate  verses  from  the  poets.  In  his 
latter  days  he  was  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  Maajun  ||,  while  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  was  subject  to  a  feverish  irritability.  lie 
was  a  humane  man.  He  played  a  great  deal  at  backgammon,  and 
sometimes  at  games  of  chance  with  the  dice." 

The  following  is  the  memorial  of  Hussain  Mirza,  king 
of  Khoras&n,  who  died  in  1 506  : 

"  He  had  straight  narrow  eyes,  his  bo<ly  was  robust  and  firm  ; 
from  the  waist  downwards  lie  was  of  a  slenderer  make.     Although 

♦  The  Shahnameh,  or  Book  of  Kings,  is  the  famous  pi>em  of  the 
great  Persian  poet  Ferdausi,  and  contains  the  romantic  history  of 
ancient  Persia. 

t  North  China ;  but  often  applied  to  the  whole  country  from  China 
to  Terfan,  and  now  even  west  to  the  Ala-tajrh  JNIoun tains. 

t  This  anecdote  is  erroneously  related  of  Baber  himself  by  Ferishta 
nnci  others.  —  See  Doics  Hist,  of  Ilindosfan,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

§  Hiizeh  is  a  sort  of  intoxicating  liquor  somewhat  resembling  beer, 
made  irom  millet.  Talar  I  do  not  know,  but  understand  it  to  be  a 
preparation  from  the  poppy.  There  is,  however,  nothing  about  buzeh 
or  talar  in  the  Persian,  which  only  specifies  sheraby  wine  or  strong 
drink. 

II  Any  medical  mixture  is  called  a  maajun;  but  in  common  speech, 
th(^  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  intoxicating  comfits,  and  especially  those 
prepared  with  bang. 
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he  waB  advanced  in  years,  and  hod  a  white  beard,  lie  dressed  in  pay- 
roloured  red  and  green  woollen  clothes.  lie  usuatlj  wore  a  cap  of 
black  lamb's  skin,  or  a  kilpak.  Now  and  tbcn,  on  festival  days,  lie 
put  on  a  small  turban  tied  in  three  folds,  broad  niid  ghowy,  and  having 
placed  a  plume  nodding  over  it,  went  in  this  style  to  prayers. 

"  On  first  mounting  the  Ihrone,  he  took  it  into  liis  iiead  that  he 
would  cause  the  names  of  the  twelve  Imams  to  be  recited  in  the 
KJiutbeh.  &Iany  used  their  endeavours  to  prevent  hinu  Finally, 
however,  he  directed  and  arranged  every  thing  aceordiiig  to  the 
ortho<lox  Sunni  faith.  From  a  disonler  in  his  joints,  he  was  unable 
to  perform  his  prayers,  nor  could  he  observe  the  stated  fasts.  He  was 
a  lively,  pleasant  man.  His  temper  was  rather  hasty,  and  his  lan- 
guage took  atV-r  his  temper.  In  many  instances  he  displayed  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  thefailh;  on  one  occasion,  one  of  his  sons  having 
iilain  a  man,  he  delivered  him  up  to  the  avengers  of  blood  tu  be  carried 
before  the  judgment-scat  of  the  Kasi.  For  about  six  or  seven  years 
after  he  first  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  very  guanletl  in  abstaining 
from  such  things  as  were  forbidden  by  the  law ;  afterwards  he  became 
addicted  to  drinking  wine.  During  nearly  forty,  years  that  he  was 
King  of  Khorasan,  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  drink  after 
mid-day  prayers  ;  but  he  never  drank  wine  in  the  morning.  His  sons, 
the  whole  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  town's-people,  followed  hiH  example 
in  this  respect,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  debauchery  and 
lasciviousnesa.  lie  was  a  brave  and  valiant  man.  He  often  engaged 
sword  in  hand  in  tight,  nay,  freiiuently  distinguished  his  prowess  hand 
to  hand  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  fight.  Mo  ]icrson  of 
the  race  of  Taimur  Ik'g  ever  ci|uallcd  Sultan  Ilussain  Mirza  in  the 
use  of  the  seymitar.  lie  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  composed  a 
Diwan.  He  wrote  in  the  Tfirki.  His  poetical  name  was  Ilussaini. 
Many  of  his  verses  are  far  from  Iwing  bad,  but  the  whole  of  the 
llirzit's  Diwan  is  in  the  same  mea.oure.  Althongh  a  jirincc  of  dignity, 
both  as  to  years  and  extent  of  territory,  he  was  as  fond  as  a  child  of 
keeping  butting  rams,  and  of  amu.sing  liimscit'  with  flying  pigeons 
and  cock-fighting." 

Otic  of  the  most  striking  passiigos  in  the  work  is  the 
royal  author's  nccount  of  tiie  nm^nificcnce  of  the  court 
iiiul  city  of  Ilcrnt,  when  he  visited  it  in  l.">0(>;  and 
esj)eciflny  his  imposing  catalaf]^ic  of  the  illustrious  au- 
tliors,  artists,  and  men  of  genius,  by  whom  it  was  then 
adorned. 

"  The  age  of  Sultan  Ilussain  Atirza  was  certainly  a  wonderfni  age  ; 
and  Kborasun,  particularly  the  city  of  Heri,  abouniktl  with  eminent 
men  of  unrivalled  atnuirements,  each  of  whom  made  it  his  aim  ami 
nmbilioii  to  carry  to  the  highest  pt^ricction  the  art  1o  whieh  he  devoted 
himself.     Among  these  was  the  Moidiina  Alxlal  Kahman  .lami*,  to 


•  "  No  moral  |>oct  ever  had  a  higher  nputation  than  .lami.     Hid 
poems  ore  written  with  great  beauty  of  language  and  versifieatiun,  in 
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whom  there  was  no  person  of  that  period  who  could  be  compared, 
whether  in  respect  to  profane  or  sacred  science.  His  poems  are  w^ 
known.  The  merits  of  the  Mulla  are  of  too  exalted  a  nalore  to  admit 
of  being  described  by  me ;  but  I  have  been  anxious  to  bring  the  men- 
tion of  his  name,  and  an  allusion  to  his  excellences^  into  these  bumble 
pages,  for  a  good  omen  and  a  blessing ! " 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  names  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  distinguished  persons ;  ranking  first  the 
sages  and  theologians,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine ; 
next  the  poets,  about  fifteen ;  then  two  or  three  painters ; 
and  five  or  six  performers  and  composers  of  music ; — 
of  one  of  these  ne  gives  the  following  instructive  anec- 
dote— 

'*  Another  was  Hussain  Udi  (the  lutanist),  who  played  with  great 
taste  on  the  lute,  and  composed  elegantly.  He  could  play,  msiMtg  amfy 
one  string  of  his  lute  at  a  time.  He  had  the  fault  of  giving  himself 
many  airs  when  desired  to  play.  On  one  occasion  Sheibani  Khan 
desired  him  to  play.  After  giving  much  trouble  he  played  very  ill, 
and  besides,  did  not  bring  his  own  instrument,  but  one  that  was  good 
for  nothing.  Sheibani  Khan,  on  learning  how  matters  stood,  directed 
that,  at  that  very  party,  he  should  receive  a  certain  number  of  Mows 
on  the  nech.  This  was  one  good  deed  that  Sheibani  Kban  did  in  his 
day  ;  and  indeed  the  affectation  of  such  people  deserves  even  more 
severe  animadversion." 

In  tlie  seductions  of  this  luxurious  court,  Baber's 
orthodox  abhorrence  to  wine  was  first  assailed  with 
temptation  : — and  there  is  something  verj^  naivt\  we 
think,  in  his  account  of  his  reasonings  and  feelings  on 
the  occasion. 

"As  we  were  guests  at  Mozeffer  Mirza's  house,  Mozeffer  Mirza 
placed  me  above  himself,  and  having  filled  up  a  glass  of  welcome,  the 
cupbearers  in  waiting  began  to  supply  all  who  were  of  the  party  with 
pure  wine,  which  they  quaffed  as  if  it  had  been  the  water  of  life.  The 
party  waxed  warm,  and  the  spirit  mounted  up  to  their  heads.  They 
took  a  fancy  to  make  me  drink  too,  and  bring  me  into  the  same  circle 
with  themselves.  Although,  all  that  time,  I  had  never  been  guilty  of 
drinking  wine,  and  from  never  having  fallen  into  the  pnictice  was 
ignorant  of  the  sensations  it  produced,  yet  I  had  a  strong  lurking  in- 
clination to  wander  in  this  desert,  and  ray  heart  was  much  disposed 
to  pass  the  stream.  In  ray  boyhood  I  had  no  wish  for  it,  and  did  not 
know  its  pleasures  or  pains.  AVhen  ray  father  at  any  time  asked  mo 
to  drink  wine,  I  excused  myself,  and  abstained.     After  my  fathers 


a  captivating  strain  of  religious  and  philosophic  mysticism.     lie  is 
not  merely  admired  for  his  sublimity  as  a  poet,  but  venerated  as  a 


saint." 
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death,  by  the  gunrdian  care  of  Khwiiieh  Kazi,  I  remained  pure  and 
undcfiled.  I  abstained  even  from  forbidden  foods ;  how  then  was  I 
likely  to  indulge  in  wine  ?  Aflerwnrds,  when,  from  the  forte  of  youth- 
ful imagination  and  constitutional  impulse,  I  got  a  desire  for  wine,  I 
had  nobody  about  my  person  to  invite  me  to  gratify  my  wishes ;  nay, 
there  was  not  one  who  even  euspected  my  secret  longing  for  it.  Though 
I  had  ihe  appetite,  tlicrefore,  it  was  difficult  for  me,  unsolicited  as  I 
was,  to  indulge  such  unlawful  desires.  It  now  came  into  my  head, 
that  as  tliey  urged  me  so  much,  and  as,  besides,  I  hud  come  into  a 
refined  city  like  Heri,  in  which  every  means  of  heightening  pleasure 
and  gaiety  was  possessed  in  perfection ;  in  which  all  the  incentives 
and  apparatus  of  eojoyment  were  combined  with  an  invitation  to  in- 
dulgence, if  I  did  not  seize  the  present  moment,  I  never  could  expect 
such  another.  I  therefore  resolved  to  drink  wine  I  But  it  struck  me, 
that  as  Badia^z-zemiin  Mirza  was  the  eldest  brother,  and  as  I  had  dc- 
clioed  receiving  it  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  house,  he  might  now 
take  offence.  I  therefore  mentioned  this  ditRculty  which  had  occurred 
to  me.  My  excuse  was  approved  of,  an<l  I  was  not  pressed  any  more, 
at  this  parly,  to  drink.  It  was  settled,  however,  that  the  next  time 
we  met  at  Badia-ez-zcmun  Mirza's,  I  should  drink  when  pressed  by 
the  two  Mirzas." 

By  some  providential  accident,  however,  the  conscien- 
tious prince  escaped  from  this  meditated  lapse ;  and  it 
was  not  till  some  years  after,  that  he  gave  way  to  tlie 
long-cherished  and  resisted  propensity.  At  what  parti- 
cular occasion  he  first  fell  into  the  snare,  unfortunately 
is  not  recorded — as  there  is  a  blank  of  several  years  in 
the  Memoirs  previous  to  1519.  In  that  year,  however, 
we  find  him  a  confirmed  toper;  and  nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  accuracy  and  apparent 
truth  with  which  he  continues  to  chronicle  all  his  subse- 
quent and  very  frequent  exces.ses.  The  Eastern  votiirj-  of 
intoxication  has  a  pleasant  way  of  varying  liis  enjoyments, 
which  was  never  taken  in  the  West.  When  the  fluid 
elements  of  drunkcnnc's  begin  to  pall  on  him,  he  lM*take.s 
him  to  what  is  learnedly  called  a  maajun,  being  a  sort 
of  electuary  or  confection,  made  up  with  pleasant  spices, 
and  rendered  potent  by  a  larrje  admixture  of  opium, 
bang,  and  other  narcotic  ingredients  ;  producing  a  solid 
intoxication  of  a  very  dclightfiil  and  desirulde  descrij)- 
tion.  One  of  the  first  drinking  matches  that  is  de- 
scribed makes  honourable  mention  of  (his  variety  :  — 

"The  maajuntakers  and  S|iirit-drinkerti,  as  they  have  diflerent 
tastes,  arc  very  apt  to  take  oflence  with  each  oIlKr.     1  said,  '  Don't 
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Kpoil  the  cordialitT  of  the  partj;  wboerer  wishes  to  drink  spirits,  let 
lum  drink  spirits ;  and  let  him  that  prefers  maajiin,  take  maajun;  and 
let  not  the  one  party  give  any  idle  or  proToking  language  to  the  other. 
Some  sat  down  to  spirits,  some  to  maajun.  The  party  went  on  for 
some  time  tolerably  welL  Baba  Jan  KabCui  had  not  been  in  the 
boat ;  we  had  sent  for  him  when  we  reached  the  royal  tents.  He 
chose  to  drink  spirits.  Terdi  Muhammed  fiapchak,  too^  was  sent  for, 
and  joined  the  spirit-drinkers.  As  the  spirit-drinkers  and  maajun- 
taker?  never  can  agree  in  one  party,  the  spirit-bibbing  party  began  to 
indulge  in  foolish  and  idle  conversation,  and  to  make  provoking  re* 
marks  on  maajun  and  maajun-takers.  Baba  Jan,  too,  getting  drunk, 
talki-d  very  absurdly.  Tlie  tipplers,  filling  up  glass  after  glass  for 
Terdi  Muliammed,  made  him  drink  them  off,  so  that  in  a  very  ^ort 
time  he  was  mad  drunk.  Whatever  exertions  I  could  make  to  pre* 
serve  pcace^  were  all  unavailing ;  there  was  much  uproar  and  wrang- 
ling. The  party  became  quite  burdensome  and  unpleasant,  and  soon 
broke  up." 

The  second  day  after,  we  find  the  royal  bacchanal 
still  more  grievously  overtaken : 

"  We  continued  drinking  spirits  in  the  boat  till  bed>time  prayers, 
when,  being  completely  drunk,  we  mounted,  and  taking  torches  in 
our  hands,  came  at  full  gallop  back  to  the  camp  from  the  river-side, 
falling  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  horse,  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 
I  was  miserably  drunk,  and  next  morning,  when  they  told  me  of  our 
having  gallojHHl  into  the  camp  with  lighted  torches  in  our  hands,  I 
had  not  the  slightest  n*collection  of  the  circumstance.  After  coming 
liome,  I  vomited  plentifully." 

Even  in  the  middle  of  a  harassing  and  desultory 
campaign,  thei'c  is  no  intermission  of  this  excessive  jol- 
lity, though  it  sometimes  puts  the  parties  into  jeopardy, 
— for  example:  — 

"  We  continued  at  this  place  drinking  till  the  sun  was  on  the  de- 
cline, when  we  set  out.  Those  who  had  been  of  the  jmrty  were  com- 
pletely drunk.  Syed  Kasim  was  so  drunk,  that  two  of  his  servants 
were  obliged  to  put  him  on  horseback,  and  brought  him  to  the  camp 
with  great  dilKculty.  Dost  Muhammed  Bakir  was  so  far  gone,  that 
Amin  Muhammed  Terkhan,  Masti  Chehreh,  and  those  who  were 
along  with  him,  were  unable,  with  all  their  exertions,  to  get  him  on 
horseback.  They  poured  a  great  quantity  of  water  over  him,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  At  this  moment  a  Ixxly  of  Afghans  appeared  in  sight. 
Amin  Muliammed  Terkhan,  being  very  drunk,  gravely  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  ratherthan  leave  him,  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was, 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  was  better  at  once  to  cut  off  his 
head,  and  carry  it  away.  Making  anotlier  exertion,  however,  with 
much  dithculty,  they  contrived  to  tlirow  him  upon  a  horse,  which  they 
led  along,  and  so  brought  him  off." 
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On  some  occasions  they  contrive  to  be  drunk  four 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  pliant  prince  contents 
himself  with  a  strong  maaj&n  one  aay ;  but 

"Next  morning  we  had  a  drinking  party  in  the  same  tent.  We 
continued  drinking  till  night.  On  the  following  morning  we  again 
had  an  eorlj-  cup,  and,  getting  intoxicated,  went  to  sleep.  About  noon- 
day prayers,  we  left  latdlif,  and  1  took  a  maajdn  on  the  road.  It  waa 
about  afternoon  pni^era  before  T  reached  Itehzadi.  The  crop»  were 
extremely  good.  While  I  waa  riding  round  the  harvest -fields,  audi  of 
my  companions  as  were  fond  of  wine  began  to  contrive  another  drink- 
ing-bout. Although  I  had  taken  a  maajijn,  yet,  ai  the  crops  were  wn- 
eomntoniy  fine !  we  sat  down  under  some  trees  that  had  yielilcd  a 
plentiful  load  of  fruit,  and  began  to  drink.  "We  kept  up  the  party  in 
the  same  place  till  bed-time  prayers.  Mulla  Mabmud  Khnlifeh  having 
arrived,  we  invited  him  tojoin  us.  Abdalla,  who  had  got  very  drunk, 
made  an  observation  which  affected  Khalifch.  Without  recollecting 
that  Miilla  Klahmud  was  present,  he  repeated  the  verse, 

(/Vnjan.)  Examine  whom  you  will,  you  will  lind  liim  suficriiig 
from  the  same  wound. 

Miilla  Mahmud,  who  did  not  drink,  reproved  AlHlalla  for  repeating 
this  verse  with  levity.*  Abdulla,  recovering  his  judjrnicut,  was  in 
terrible  perturbation,  and  conversed  in  a  wonderfully  smooth  iind  sweet 
strain  all  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

In  a  year  or  two  after  thi.s,  when  he  seems  to  be  in  u 
course  of  unusual  indulgence,  we  meet  with  tlie  follow- 
ing  edifying  remark:  "As  I  intend,  when  forty  years 
old,  to  abstain  from  wine  ;  and  as  I  now  want  somewhat 
less  than  one  year  of  being  forty,  /  drink  icine  moat 
copiously!"  When  forty  comes,  however,  we  hear 
nothing  of  this  sage  resolution  —  but  have  a  regular  re- 
cord of  the  wine  and  maajftn  parties  as  before,  up  to  the 
year  1527.  In  that  year,  however,  he  is  seizeil  with 
rather  a  sudden  fit  of  penitence,  and  has  the  resolution 
to  begin  a  course  of  rigorous  reform.  There  is  some- 
thing rather  picturesque  in  his  very  solemn  andn'mark- 
able  account  of  this  great  revolution  in  his  habits : 

"On  Monday  the  23d  of  (he  first  Jemadi,  I  had  mounted  to  nurwy 
my  posts,  and,  in  the  course  of  niy  ride,  was  seriously  xlruck  with  tho 
reflection  that  I  had  always  resolved,  one  time  or  another,  to  make  an 
eflvctual  repentance,  and  that  some  tracer  of  a  hankering  after  the 

•  "  This  verse,  I  presume,  is  from  a  relipious  poem,  and  lia.t  a  mys- 
tical meaning.    The  profane  application  of  it  is  the  ground  of  olTencc.'' 
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renunciation  of  forbidden  works  had  ever  rsnuuned  in  mj  beart 
Having  sent  for  the  gold  and  silver  goblets  and  cups,  with  all  the 
other  utensils  used  for  drinking  parties,  I  directed  them  to  be  broken, 
and  renounced  the  use  of  wine — purifying  mj  mind!  The  fragments 
of  tlie  goblets,  and  other  utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  I  directed  to  be 
divided  among  Derwishes  and  the  poor.  The  first  person  who  followed 
me  in  mj  repentance  was  Asas,  who  also  accompanied  me  in  mj  re- 
solution of  ceasing  to  cut  the  beard,  and  of  allowing  it  to  grow.*  That 
night  and  the  following,  numbers  of  Amirs  and  courtiers,  soldiers  and 
persons  not  in  the  service,  to  the  number  of  nearly  three  hundred 
men,  made  vows  of  reformation.  The  wine  which  we  had  with  us 
we  poured  on  the  ground !  I  ordered  that  the  wine  brought  by  Baba 
Dost  should  have  salt  thrown  into  it,  that  it  might  be  made  into  vi- 
negar. On  the  spot  where  the  wine  had  been  poured  out,  I  directed 
a  wain  to  be  sunk  and  built  of  stone,  and  close  by  the  w^n  an  alms- 
house to  be  erected." 

He  then  issued  a  magnificent  Finnan,  announcing  his 
reformation,  and  recommending  its  example  to  all  his 
subjects.  But  he  still  persists,  we  find,  in  the  use  of  a 
mild  maajAn.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
though  he  had  the  firmness  to  persevere  to  the  last  in 
his  abstinence  from  wine,  the  sacrifice  seems  to  have 
cost  him  very  dear ;  and  he  continued  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life  to  hanker  after  his  broken  wine-cups,  and  to 
look  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  delights  he  had  ab- 
jured for  ever.  There  is  something  absolutely  pathetic, 
as  well  as  amiable,  in  the  following  candid  avowal  in  a 
letter  written  the  very  year  before  his  death  to  one  of 
his  old  drinking  companions:  — 

"  In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Abdalla,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  much 
difTiculty  in  reconciling  myself  to  the  desert  of  penitence  ;  but  that  I 
had  resolution  enough  to  persevere,  — 

(  Turki  verse)  I  am  distressed  since  I  renounced  wine  : 

I  am  confounded  and  until  for  business,  — 
Regret  leads  me  to  penitence, 
Penitence  leads  me  to  regret. 

Indeed,  last  year,  my  desire  and  longing  for  wine  and  social  parties 
were  beyond  measure  excessive.  It  even  came  to  such  a  length  that 
I  liave  found  myself  shedding  tears  from  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment.    In  the  present  year,  praise  be  to  God,  these  troubles  are  over, 


*  **  This  vow  V  as  sometimes  made  by  persons  who  set  out  on  a 
war  against  the  Intidels.  They  did  not  trim  the  beard  till  they 
returned  victorious.  Some  vows  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  found 
in  Scripture." 
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and  1  eacribe  them  chieflj  to  the  occupation  afforded  to  my  mind  hy 
&  poetical  translation,  on  which  I  have  CDiploy(.-<l  myeeir  Let  mo 
ndviae  you  too,  to  adopt  a  life  of  abstinence.  Social  parties  and  wino 
are  pleasant,  in  companj  with  our  jolly  friends  and  old  boon  com- 
paniona.  But  with  whom  can  you  enjoy  the  social  cup?  With  whoqi 
can  you  indulge  in  tlie  pleasures  of  wine  ?  If  you  have  only  Slilr 
Ahmed,  and  Ilaidnr  KuUi,  for  the  companions  of  your  gay  hours  and 
jovial  goblet,  you  can  surely  find  no  great  difficulty  in  confuting  tu 
the  sacrifice.     1  conclude  with  every  good  wish." 

We  have  mentioned  already  that  Baber  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  frank  and  generous  character — and  there 
are,  throughout  the  Memoira,  various  traits  of  cleinency 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in 
an  Eastern  monarch  and  professional  warrior.  He  weeps 
ten  whole  davs  for  the  loss  of  a  friend  who  fell  over  a  pre- 
cipice after  one  of  their  drinking  parties  ;  and  spares  the 
lives,  and  even  restores  the  domains  of  various  chieftains, 
who  had  betrayed  his  confidence,  and  afterwards  falleti 
into  his  jiower.  Yet  there  are  traces  of  Asiatic  ferocity, 
and  of  a  hard-hearted  wastefulness  of  hfe,  which  remind 
us  that  we  are  beyond  the  pale  of  European  gallantry  and 
Christian  compassion.  In  his  wars  in  Afgli&n  and  India, 
the  prisoners  are  commonly  butchered  in  cold  blood 
after  the  action — and  pretty  uniformly  a  triumphal 
pyramid  is  erected  of  their  skulls.  These  horrible  exe- 
cutions, too,  are  performed  with  much  solemnity  before 
the  royal  pavilion  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  incidentally 
recorded,  that  such  was  the  immbcr  of  prisoners  brought 
forward  for  this  infamous  butcher)',  that  the  sovereign's 
tent  had  three  times  to  be  removed  to  a  different  station 
— the  ground  before  it  being  so  drenched  with  blood 
and  encumbered  with  quivering  carcasses !  On  one  occa- 
sion, and  on  one  only,  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  him 
— the  mother  of  one  of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  had 
dethroned  having  bribed  his  cooks  and  tasters  to  mix 
death  in  his  repast.  Upon  the  detection  of  the  plot,  the 
taster  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  cook  flajcd  olive,  and  the 
scullions  trampled  to  death  by  elephants.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  respect  paid  to  rank,  or  the  indulgence  to 
maternal  resentment,  that  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole 
conspiracy,  the  queen  dowager,  is  merely  put  under  re- 
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straint,  and  has  a  contribution  levied  on  her  private 
fortune.  The  following  brief  anecdote  speaks  volumes 
as  to  the  difference  of  Europeau  and  Asiatic  manners 
and  tempers: — 

<*  Another  of  his  wives  was  Katak  Begam,  who  was  the  foster-sister 
of  this  same  Terkhan  Begum.  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza  married  her  for 
love.  He  was  prodigiously  attached  to  her,  and  she  governed  him 
with  absolute  sway.  She  drank  wine.  Daring  her  life,  the  Sultan 
durst  not  venture  to  frequent  any  other  of  his  ladies.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  put  her  to  deaths  and  delivered  himself  from  this  reproach." 

In  several  of  the  passages  we  have  cited,  there  are  in- 
dications of  this  ambitious  warrior's  ardent  love  for  fine 
flowers,  beautiful  gardens,  and  bright  waters.  But  the 
work  abounds  with  traits  of  this  amiable,  and,  with  re- 
ference to  some  of  these  anecdotes,  apparently  ill-sorted 
propensity.     In  one  place  he  says — 

"  In  the  warm  season  they  are  covered  with  the  chekin-taleh  grass 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  the  Aimaks  and  Turks  resort  to  them. 
In  the  skirts  of  these  mountains  the  ground  is  richly  diversified  by 
various  kinds  of  tulips.  I  once  directed  them  to  be  counted,  and  they 
brought  in  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  different  sorts  of  tulips.  ITiere 
is  one  species  which  has  a  scent  in  some  degree  like  the  rose,  and 
which  I  termed  laleh-gul-hui  (the  rose-scented  tulip.)  This  species 
is  found  only  in  the  Desht-e-Sheikh  (the  Sheikh's  plain)  in  a  small 
8}>ot  of  ground,  and  nowhere  else.  In  tlie  skirts  of  the  same  hills  below 
Perwan,  is  produced  the  laleh'Scd-berg  (or  hundred  leaved  tulip, 
which  is  likewise  found  only  in  one  narrow  sjwt  of  ground,  as  we 
emerge  from  the  straits  of  Ghurbend." 

And  a  little  after  — 

**  Few  quarters  possess  a  district  that  can  rival  Istalif.  A  large 
river  runs  through  it,  and  on  either  side  of  it  are  gardens,  green,  gay, 
•and  beautiful.  Its  water  is  so  cold,  that  there  is  no  need  of  icing  it ; 
and  it  is  particularly  pure.  In  this  district  is  a  garden,  calleil  Bagh- 
e-Kilan  (or  the  Great  Garden),  which  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  seized  upon. 
I  paid  the  price  of  the  garden  to  the  proprietors,  and  received  from 
them  a  grant  of  it.  On  the  outside  of  the  garden  are  large  and 
beautiful  spreading  plane  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  there  are 
agreeable  si>ots  finely  sheltered.  A  perennial  stream,  large  enough 
to  turn  a  mill,  runs  through  the  garden  ;  and  on  its  banks  are  plantinl 
planes  and  other  trees.  Formerly  this  stream  flowed  in  a  winding 
and  crooked  course,  but  I  ordered  its  course  to  be  altered  according 
to  a  regular  plan,  which  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
Lower  down  than  those  villages,  and  about  a  koss  or  a  koss  and  a 
half  above  the  level  plain,  on  the  lower  skirts  of  the  hills,  is  a  fountain, 
named  Khicajeh'Seh-yaran  (Kwajeh  three  friends),  around  which 
there  are  three  species  of  trees ;  above  the  fountain  are  many  beautiful 
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pluie-trees,  which  yield  a  pleasant  shade.  On  the  two  sides  of  the 
fountain,  on  small  eminences  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  there  are  a 
number  of  oak  trees ;  except  on  these  two  spots,  where  there  are  grovea 
of  oak,  there  is  not  an  oak  to  be  met  with  on  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
K&bnl.  In  front  of  thia  fountain,  towards  the  plain,  there  are  manj 
qiots  covered  with  the  flowery  Arghwnn*  tree,  and  besides  these 
Aighw&n  plots,  there  are  none  else  in  the  whole  country." 

We  shall  add  but  one  other  notice  of  this  elegant  taste 
— though  on  the  occasion  there  mentioned,  the  flowers 
were  aided  by  a  less  delicate  sort  of  excitement. 

*'  Thia  dar  I  ate  a  maajfln.  While  under  its  influence,  I  visited 
•ome  beautiful  gardens.  In  different  beds,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  purple  and  yellow  Arghw&n  flowers.  On  one  hand  were  beds 
of  ydlow  flowers,  in  bloom ;  on  the  other  hand,  red  flowers  were  in 
bloMom.  In  many  places  they  sprung  up  in  the  same  bed,  mingled 
together  as  if  they  had  been  flung  and  scattered  abroad.  I  took  my 
■eat  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  camp,  to  enjoy  the  view  of  all  the 
flaw«r-pot8.  On  the  six  sides  of  this  eminence  they  were  formed  as 
into  r^ular  beds.  On  one  side  were  yellow  flowers  :  on  another  the 
purple,  laid  out  in  triangular  beds.  On  two  other  sides,  there  were 
Kwer  flowers;  but,  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  were  flower- 
nrdens  of  a  similar  kind.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fershuwer,  during 
Ute  spring,  the  flower-pots  are  exquisitely  beautiful." 

We  have  now  enabled  our  readers,  we  think,  to  judge 
pretty  fairly  of  the  nature  of  this  very  curious  volume  ; 
and  shall  only  present  them  with  a  tew  passages  from 
two  letters  written  by  the  valiant  author  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  The  first  is  addressed  to  his  favourite  son 
and  Buccessor  H^&idn,  whom  he  Iiad  settled  in  the 
gOTemment  of  Samarcand,  and  who  was  at  this  time  a 
sovereign  of  approved  valour  and  prudence.  There  is  a 
very  diverting  mixture  of  sound  pohtical  counsel  and 
minate  criticism  on  writing  and  composition,  in  this 
paternal  eflusion.     We  can  give  but  a  small  part  of  it. 

"  In  many  of  your  letters  you  complain  of  separation  from  your 

snda.     It  is  wrong  for  a  prince  to  indulge  in  such  a  complaint.   - 

"  There  is  certainly  no  greater  bondage  tban  that  in  which  a  king 

ia  fdaced  ;  but  it  ill  becomes  him  to  complain  of  inevitable  separation. 

"  In  compliance  with  my  wishes,  you  have  indeed  written  me  letters, 

but  you  certainly  never  read  them  over ;  for  ha<)  you  attempted  to 

read  them,  you  must  have  found  it  absolutely  impossible,  and  would 

•  «  The  name  Arghw&n  is  generally  applied  to  the  anerocme ;  but 
in  Afghanistan  it  is  given  to  a  beautiful  flowering  shrub,  which  grows 
nearly  to  the  aize  of  a  tree." 
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then  undoubtedly  have  put  them  bj.  I  contrived  indeed  to  decipher 
and  comprehend  the  meaning  of  jonr  last  latter,  but  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  excessively  confused  and  crabbed.  Who  ever  saw  a 
Moamma  (a  riddle  or  a  charade)  in  prose  ?  Tour  spelling  is  not  bid, 
yet  not  quite  correct.  You  have  written  Uiafai  with  a  ioe  (instead  of 
a  ^X  and  kuling  with  a  be  (instead  of  a  htrf).  Your  letter  may  in- 
deed be  read;  but  in  consequence  of  the  far-fetched  words  yoo  have 
employed,  the  meaning  is  by  no  means  very  intelligible.  You  cer- 
tainly do  not  excel  in  letter-writing,  and  fail  chiefly  because  you  have 
too  great  a  desire  to  show  your  acquirements.  For  the  future,  you 
should  write  unaffectedly,  with  clearness,  using  plain  words,  which 
would  cost  less  trouble  both  to  the  writer  and  raider." 

The  other  letter  is  to  one  of  his  old  compaDions  in 
arms ; — and  considering  that  it  is  written  by  an  ardent 
and  ambitious  conqueror,  from  the  capital  of  his  new 
empire  of  Hindustan,  it  seems  to  us  a  very  striking  proof, 
not  only  of  the  nothingness  of  high  fortune,  but  of  the 
native  simplicity  and  amiableness  of  this  Eastern  high- 
lander. 

''My  solicitude  to  visit  my  western  dominions  is  boundless,  and 
great  beyond  expression.  The  affairs  of  Hindustan  have  at  length, 
however,  been  reiduced  into  a  certain  degree  of  order ;  and  I  trust  in 
Almighty  God  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when,  through  the  grace 
of  the  Most  High,  every  thing  will  be  completely  settled  in  this  country. 
As  soon  as  matters  are  brought  into  that  state,  I  shall,  Grod  willing, 
set  out  for  your  quarter,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  How  is  it 
possible  that  the  delights  of  those  lands  should  ever  be  erased  from 
the  heart  ?  Above  fdl,  how  is  it  possible  for  one  like  me,  who  have 
made  a  vow  of  abstinence  from  wine,  and  of  purity  of  life,  to  forget 
the  delicious  melons  and  grapes  of  that  pleasant  region  ?  They  very 
recently  brought  me  a  single  musk-melon.  While  cutting  it  up,  I  felt 
myself  affected  with  a  strong  feeling  of  loneliness,  and  a  sense  of  my 
exile  from  my  native  country ;  and  I  could  not  help  shedding  tears 
while  I  was  eating  it  I " 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  having  a  liking  for 
*Hhe  Tiger" — and  the  romantic,  though  somewhat  apo- 
cryphal accoimt  that  is  given  of  his  death,  has  no 
'tendency  to  diminish  our  partiality.  It  is  recorded  by 
Abulfazi,  and  other  native  historians,  that  in  the  year 
after  these  Memoirs  cease,  Hfim&iAn,  the  beloved  son  of 
Baber,  was  brought  to  Agra  in  a  state  of  the  most  mi- 
serable health : 

"  Wlien  all  hopes  from  medicine  were  over,  and  while  several  men 
of  skill  were  talking  to  the  emperor  of  the  melancholy  situation  of  his 
son,  Abul  Baka,.a  personage  highly  venerated  for  his  knowledge  and 
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piety,  remarked  to  Baber,  that  in  such  a  case  the  Almighty  had  some- 
times vouchsafed  to  receive  the  most  valuable  thing  possessed  by  one 
friend,  as  an  offering  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  another.  Baber,  ex- 
claiming that,  of  all  things,  his  life  was  dearest  to  Hiimaiun,  as  Hii- 
maiun's  was  to  him,  and  that,  next  to  the  life  of  Humaiun,  his  own 
was  what  he  most  valued,  devoted  his  life  to  Heaven  as  a  sacrifice  for 
his  son's !  The  noblemen  around  him  entreated  him  to  retract  the 
rash  vow,  and,  in  place  of  his  first  offering,  to  give  the  diamond  taken 
at  Agra,  and  reckoned  the  most  valuable  on  earth  :  that  the  ancient 
sages  had  said,  that  it  was  the  dearest  of  our  worldly  possessions 
alone  that  was  to  be  offered  to  Heaven.  But  he  persisted  in  his  re- 
solution, declared  that  no  stone,  of  whatever  value,  could  be  put  in 
competition  with  his  life.  He  three  times  walked  round  the  dying 
prince,  a  solemnity  similar  to  that  used  in  sacrifices  and  heave-offer- 
ings, and,  retiring,  prayed  earnestly  to  God.  After  some  time  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  'I  have  borne  it  away!  I  have  borne  it  away!* 
The  Musulman  historians  assure  us,  that  Humaiun  almost  imme- 
diately began  to  recover,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  he  recovered,  tho 
health  and  strength  of  Baber  visibly  decayed.  Baber  communicated 
his  dying  instructions  to  Khw^eh  iQialifeh,  Eamber  AJi  Beg,  Terdi 
Beg,  and  Hindu  Beg,  who  were  then  at  court,  commending  Hdmuiun 
to  their  protection.  With  that  unvarying  affection  for  his  family 
which  he  showed  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  he  strongly  be- 
sought Hiimaiiin  to  be  kind  and  forgiving  to  his  brothers.  Htimaifin 
promised  — and,  what  in  such  circumstances  is  rare,  kept  his  promise.** 
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